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The  classic  regions  of  Greece  have  been  recently  explored  by  such 
a  multiplicity  of  travellers,  that  the  Author  of  the  present  Tour  ap- 
peared to  be  precluded  from  the  hope  of  making  any  considerable 
additions  to  that  stock  of  information,  which  they  have  already 
communicated  to  the  public.  Indeed,  the  access  which  the  Author 
has  had  to  well-stored  libraries,  since  his  return  to  England,  has 
convinced  him  that  many  of  the  observations  and  discoveries, 
for  which  he  might  once,  perhaps,  have  claimed  the^alm  of  no- 
velty, have  been  anticipated  by  the  publications  of  those  who 
travelled  after  him.  But  Greece  is  so  rich  in  objects  of  curiosity, 
and  of  intellectual,  scientific,  or  literary  interest,  that  the  stock  has 
not  been  exhausted  by  previous  investigation ;  and  after  all  that  has 
been  done,  mudi  still  remains  to  be  performed.  Aftier  all  the 
light,  which  the  diligence  of  busy  inquiry,  and  the  accuraciy  of 
personal  observation  have  thrown  upon  the  subject,  some  obscurity 
still  remains  to  be  dispersed^  much  misrepresentation  to  be  re- 
moved, and  many  inaccuracies  to  be  rectified. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  but  that  these  volumes  must  contain  some- 
thing which  has  been  said  before;  but  the  information  which  may 
be  found  in  other  publications,  has  never  been  repeated  in  this,  for 
the  sake  of  enlarging  the  dimensions  of  the  work,  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  general  narrative,  and  of  avoiding  such 
omissions  as  might  compel  the  reader  to  seek  in  other  travels,  what 
he  ought  to  find  in  the  present.  While  the  Author  has  careftiUy 
omitted  all  irrelevant  matter,  and  all  superfluous  details,  he  has 
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IV 


sedulously  endeavoured  to  produce  such  a  description  of  Greece,  as 
may  be  interesting  to  the  classical  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader. 
Nothing  extraneous  has  been  wilfully  introduced ;  and  every  thing 
essential  has  been  studiously  re|:aiped. 

A  work  of  this  kind,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  re- 
quired numerous  quotation!  ;  fait  thtBS  have  never  been  amassed  for 
the  sake  of  vain  parade  or  learned  ostentation,  but  solely  because 
they  were  icUimately  connected  with  the  aibject  of  t^  Tour ;  and 
were  necessary  to  elucidate  passages .  upi  ancient  autlpora,  wjbich  have 
been  sometimes  misunderstood  by  those  who  have  nevfsr.  travelled  in 
Greece,  e;xcq)t  in  the  seclusicm  of  th^  Q»bi|i^»  Iq  these  vplunoes 
theiancieQt  .state  of  Greece  i  is  descfibeds  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
present,  and  to  add  new  interest  to  jqiiQ^orp  localities  and  customs, 
bfy  identii^ing  them  with  th^ev^^jts  pr  1^  manners  of  a  more  eai:ly 
periq4*  The  reader .  n)(ust  never  forget,  ,that  a  classic  interest  is 
bneathed  over  t^^super^ies'pf  the  Grecian  territory;  that  its 
mountains,  its  valleys,  and  its  stceams^  ar^  intimately  {associated  with 
the  animating  presence  of  the  aut^K^rs^  by  fYhoni:  they  have  been  im* 
mortali^ad.  Almost  eveqy  rock,  .^veryipromontpry^  every  river,  is 
haunted  by  the  shadows  of  the  mighty  de^d.  Every  portion  of 
the  soil  appears  to  teem  wil^  histor^c^^l  recoHections ;  or  it  borrows 
some  potent  but  invisible  p^arm  :fr>Qm  th^ ;  inspirations  pf  poetry, 
the  efibrts  of  genius,  or  theenorgjbs.  of  <Ub^ty  and  patriotism. 

In  the  Greek  quotations  the  accents  have  been  purposely  omitted, 
because  :suoh  marks  have  npt  the  sanctpon  of  hi^h.iEintiquity*  They 
are  suj^osed  to  be  the.  invenlion  <^  the  gr^amqiMian  Aristophanes ; 
and.ar^  never  Been  uppn  iin^ripjtioos ,of  any  kind/. 


^  See  upon  thiQ  subject  Angelo  Maria  Hicci ;  Dissertationes  Homericm ;  and  Considera- 
iione  tntomo  affa  Pronunzia  Grtca^  tX  the  end  of  his  Tavole  Greet  d^Esopo  tolgarit^Mt 


*  I 


In  the  ancieBt  names  of  places  the  Latin  orthography  has  beett 
relinquished  for  the  Greeks  except  in  thos6  cases  in.  which  it  would 
have  been  too  great  a  deviation,  from  the  established  custom.  The 
K  has  been  adopted  instead  of  the  Latin  C,  and  the  U  instead  of 
the  Y^  as  often  as  it  could  with  propriety.  In  some  instances^  the 
diphthpngs  ai  and  ei  have  been  substituted  for  a  and  e;  and  the 
Greek  terminations  os  and  on  have  been  preferred  to  the  Latin  t44 
and  umj  wherever  it  could  be  done  without  the  appearance  of 
pedantic  prednoti,  or  affected  singularity. 

•  *  '  ♦  * 

.  Many  placesr  in  Greece,  that  are  still  known  t^  the  inhabitants  only 
by  their  ancient  appdlatioDy»,  are  barbarously  m.isnamed  by  foreign 
sailors.  In  these  instances  tbt  Author  has  deemed  it  most  exped^t 
to  retain  those  dames  Which  are  at  present  in  tise  in  the  country, 
wiiich  was  thi  object  of  his  torn*. 

As  ancient  authors  are  by  no  mei^^  agreed,*  with  respect  to  the 
prthograpby  of  cities  and  plac^  that  occur  in  the  present  volumes, 
the  author  has  uniformly  followed  the  authority  of  Pausanias. 
Modem  writers  differ  so  much  in  this  respect,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  insert  in  the  Appendix,  a  list  of  some  of  the 
most  striking  variations.  These  will  shew  the  numerous  mistakes 
to  which  travellers  are  liable,  who  do  not  take  the  precaution  of 
procuring  the  best  written  information  which  is  to  be  had  upon  the 
spot,  without  placing  any  dependance  upo|i  the  ear ;  than  which 
nothing  is  more  fallacious,  in  a  country,  where  there  is  such  an  in*^ 
congruous  multiplicity  of  dialects  and  pronunciations. 

The  Author  has  been  much  perplexed  in  determining  what  mi^thod 
to  pursue  in  the  orthography  of  Turkish  words,  in  order  to  accom* 
modate  them  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  pronunciation. 
This  diflBculty  was  increased  by  the  discrepancies  that  are  to  be 
found  among  authors,  hardly  any  two  of  whom  write  the  same 
word  in  the  same  way.     Many  authors  are  at  variance  even  with 
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themselves,  and  spell  the  same  word  difierently  in  the  sanle  work.^ 
I  have  seen  the  word  Pasha  written  in  eleven  different  manners, 
Voivode  in  ten,  Shik  and  Mosque  in  fourteen,  and  Mohamed  in 
fifteen.  Similar  confusion  is  observed  respecting  the  names  of 
places.  I  have  seen  the  words  Mesaloggion  and  Misithra  written 
in  eleven  different  manners,  and  Bostitza  in  seventeen ;  of  which 
other  examples  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

It  was  apprehended,  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Turkish  ortho- 
graphy, would  have  the  appearance  of  novelty  or  affectation  ;  while 
too  great  a  deviation  from  it  might  furnish  a  presumption  of  igno- 
rance or  negligence.  Bashaw,  Can,  Coran,  and  an  infinity  of  words, 
which  have  been  thus  tortured  into  English  pronunciation,  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  into  any  work  above  the  level  of  a  fairy  tale* 
On  such  occasions,  recourse  should  be  had  to  an  authority  against 
which  no  reasonable  objections  can  be  alleged.  Muradja  D'Ohsson^ 
has  generally  been  followed ;  and  when  the  words  have  not  been 
found  in  that  accurate  author,  the  next  preference  has  been  given 
to  Herbelot.' 

The  names  of  towns,  villages,  and  places  are  given  as  they  were 
written  by  the  inhabitants,  though  in  some  instances  it  was  necessary 
to  confide  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  country  people  who  could 
not  write.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  letter  B  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  modern  Greeks  like  the  V,  and  sometimes  like  the  P. 
This  appears  also  to  have  been  the  case  in  more  ancient  times. 
There  are  several  instances  of  this  in  the  Latin  inscriptions  which 
are  found  in  Greece,  where  B  is  substituted  for  V.  On  some  of  the 
Greek  coins  of  Ambracia,  the  P  is  used  instead  of  the  B.    The 


«  "r' 


^  The  author  who  8tyle9  himself  Ali  Bey,  writes  Mohamed  in  five  different  manners,  which 
shews  that  he  b  no  Mohamedan ;  many  similar  errors  occur  in  this  and  other  authors. 

*  Empire  Otboman.  '  Bibliot.  Orient. 
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is  sometimes  pronounced  as  th^  as  in  the  word  '^ly,  or  §utwj  which  is 
pronounced  then.  In  order  to  produce  the  sound  of  the  B,  they 
use  the  letters  /it^,  as  in  the  word  ,i^f,^mma,  which  is  pronounced 
Boubouka.  These  few  instances  have  merely  been  noticed,  in  order 
to  fkcilitisite  the  pronunciation  of  the  examples  which  may  occur  in 
the  following  pages. 

There  are  some  words  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  spell 
according  to  the  original  language ;  and  which,  even  then,  almost 
defy  the  powers  of  English  articulation ;  as  Tschitschekdjy- 
Baschy,^  and  Muweschschihh.^  The  Chinese  and  Russian  languages 
alone  furnish  difficulties  for  the  human  voice,  that  are  comparable 
to  those  of  the  Turkish ! 

Distances  in  Greece  are  not  regulated  by  measure,  but  computed 
by  time.  The  Tatars,  who  travel  on  small  and  fleet  horses,  without 
any  incumbrance,  except  their  pipe  and  tobacco  bag,  pass  over 
rocks  and  mountains,  through  forests,  swamps,  and  trackless  wilds, 
with  a  truly  astonishing  velocity.  They  accordingly  use  a  totally 
different  method  of  computation  from  that  which  is  commonly 
adopted  in  Greece^  by  those  who  travel  with  luggage  horses,  which 
are  calculated  to  go  throughout  the  day's  journey,  at  the  average 
pace  of  three  miles  an  hour ;  but  from  this  rate,  some  deductions 
must  be  made  in  mountainous  roads.  This  rough  kind  of  calcula- 
tion is  more  accurate  than  might  be  imagiped.  The  Author,  during 
his  journpy,  measured  all  the  distances  by  this  method,  and  com- 
paring the  result  with  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find,  that  the  difference  was  frequently  very  immaterial. 

The  distances,  throughout  the  whole  Tour,  were  minuted  by 


^  SuperintendaDt  of  the  flowers  in  the  Sultan's  garden. 

*  One  of  the  names  of  the  Muezzinns  who  call  to  prayers  from  the  minarets. 
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marking  4<>wi¥  the  moment  i)f  setting  aff  feom  plapocs^  vnd  notmrg 
ewty  dbject  on  the  road/ which  had  the  smallest  geogmpbioal,  antU 
quaiian^  or  elassical  interest;  -Etrery  stoppage  waa  also  <6arefully 
notedyand  the  whole  otitline  of  the  journey  was^Trrittenota:  horse- 
back, without  trusting  eren  theihost  inconsiderable  niimMieef  to  the 
memory.  ; 

It  appears  that  Herodotusi^  ThiicydideS,  and  Patisanias,  generally 
measured  by  the  Delphic  me^i^ufe  of  about  ten  stadia  to  the  Roman 
mile.  The  Olympic  and  Italian  mes^ure,  by  which  Strabo^  appears 
to  have  recikoned  his  distances,  gives  eight  stadia  to  a  milG.  Pan^ 
sanias^  Says,  that  Rhion  is  fifty  Stadia  from  Patra;  and  rhttj^  makes 
it  five  miles.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  Pausanias  counted ,  ten 
istadia  to  the  mile;  and  the  Author  observed,  that  he  usually  per- 
formed thirty  stadia  of  that  traveller  in  an  hour.  Strabo's  fueakire- 
ments  are  in  general  extremely  ^erroneous,  and  were  evidently 
computed.     Indeed,  the  Greeks  had  no  marks  on  their  road«^  to  in** 

dicate  the  distance  like  the  Roinan  ilfi7/iana« 

•  •  •  t 

The  object  with  which  the  Author  was  most  studiously  occupied 
during  his  various  excursions  in  Greecie,  was  aii  accurslte  exhibit 
tion  of  this  interesting  coimtry,  both  with  respecJt  to  its  ancient 
remains  and  its  present  circumstances.  This  purpose  has  been 
attempted,  by  descriptions,  in  which  truth  of  representation 
will  be  found  never  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  em  belli  sh^ 
ments  of  fiction ;  and  by  drawings,  in  which  the  feiatures  of  the 
country  have  been  delineated  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  without  the 
introduction  of  factitious  ornaments.  Every  locality  is  shewn  as 
it  really  is.  In  the  execution  of  the  drawings,  the  Author  was 
happy  to  avail  himself  of  the  genius  and  the  industry  of  Signer 


^  B.  7.  He  says  many  count  eight  stadia  to  the  mile,  but  that  Polybius  reckons  eight  and  a 
thifd.  See  Mons.  Barbie  du  Bocage  Analise  du  Voy.  d'Anacharsis. 
2  B.  7.  c.  22.  «  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  5. 
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VomfOdi^  «\ItQmw  .nclisA, .  .who:  ncK^HOpftiuieH}  hjm  throughout  his 
Timf,  m^  ifho  wn^pl^ted.Ml.liiAliittlLn.^x.liUodri^  v^ew8.of  l;hf 
Q0vnti;y),  iiHssSt^fHOG  ^od  ^otiqwltfea. .  3^9Milie8th6«9,  fourJhuQcUred 
9th«r  dwifi^!  im»  iinndfl  fo^  tJbie.Aothjor  himsf^..  .-^ro^  this 
a9sewfb)ag9  jof  idoe.  .tboii^aiu)  idtawiiigs  oev^c^  h^te  b^n  qpgmved 
for  th0  .t»je(3»n|i ; TYj^rlt. 5  Jind.  ^X'tyi»Qi«:hftv.^.beien  p3lected.from 
Xh^,mmBM^T.i  in.  ordw;  to-jfown  *  a^surate  pijiblicajtion  of  co-, 
louneiii  iQ0gni.viiigs  jfpon .  /» linger  acute.    : ; , : 


.  I  ^  .  '    / 
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*  ■  »  •  I      ;  /  *  ■       '  I  -  .  •     • 


T%$99  tTtiiyjie|»  would  have  inwjfi  ihm  .^pp^mnce  some  years, 
before^  ifth^MWilaofis  of;  U»$  Author  >  hfi^  fl»Oit  heea  frustrated  b/ 
a  ]oBys  deWn^wn. upftft. the, cQolhifftt,  to  wWph  M  was  subjected 
by  tibe  gdviwnment  of  Booaparfe^      ; . 


«  i. 


Tbe;9i^mp)ishni9iit  ofth^  fpllowiRg  publioatioA  b&d  long  been 
an  object  of  desire  with  the  Author ;  and  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
strongly  impels  him  to  make  this  public  mention  of  his  obligations 
to  those,  by  whom  the  execution  of  that  object  was  facilitated.  In 
this  list,  the  Author  begs  leave  to  assign  the  first  place  to  his  Father. 
The  thanks  of  the  Author  are  also  eminently  due  to  Mons.  Lecheva- 
lier/  to  Count  Annoni,  of  Milan,  Mess.  Granet,*  Dupaty,*  and  Paulin 


^  Author  of  the  learned  works  entiUed  ''  Voyage  dans  la  Troade/'  3  vols,  in  8vo.  with  an 
atlas,  and  ''  Voyage  de  la  Propontide,  et  du  Pont  Euxine,*'  2  vols,  in  8vo.  with  maps.  It  is  to 
this  celebrated  traveller  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  settling,  in  a  clear  and  unequivocal  man- 
ner, the  long  controversy  about  the  position  of  Troy  and  its  memorable  plain.  The  author  of 
the  present  Tour  vuited  the  Troade  with  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the  Travels  of  Lechevalier  as 
his  only  guides,  and  he  can,  with  other  travellers  who  have  been  upon  the  spot,  bear  testimony 
to  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  the  work ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  those  who  have  since  written 
upon  the  same  subject,  have  either  copied  the  ideas  of  Lechevalier,  or,  if  they  have  differed 
from  him,  they  have  committed  errors,  or  fiibricated  systems  which  cannot  be  upheld.  It  is 
to  the  friendly  exertions  of  the  discoverer  of  Troy,  and  to  Count  Annoni  of  Milan,  that  the 
Author  is  indebted  for  the  permission  which  was  granted  him  to  travel  in  Greece  upon 
bis  parole. 

*  A  celebrated  French  painter  residing  at  Rome, 

'  A  French  sculptor  of  great  talent. 


du  Quelar/  and  to  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Under-Secretaries  of  State.  During  the  Author's  residence  at  Paris, 
he  was  also  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Louis  Petit  Radel,  Barbid 
du  Socage,  Langles,  and  Gail,  for  the  liberal  and  friendly  manner 
in  which  they  aided  his  researches,  by  the  communication  of  books 
and  manuscripts.  And  during  the  long  interval,  in  which  he  was 
one  of  the  victims  to  the  violence  of  the  late  French  government, 
the  Author  embraces  with  satisfaction,  the  opportunity  which  is 
now  afforded  him,  of  expressing  the  grateful  sense,  which  he  will 
ever  entertain,  of  the  generous  treatment  which  he  experienced  from 
Mons.  de  Toumon  and  Mons.  Norvins  de  Monbreton,  who,  from 
the  situations  which  they  held  at  Rome,  might  greatly  have  aggra- 
vated the  inconvenient  and  distressing  circumstances  of  his  capti- 
vity ;  particularly  at  such  a  place  as  Rome,  where  courteous  hospi- 
tality and  disinterested  kindness  to  strangers,  are  so  little  practised. 


^  An  historical  punter  of  great  merit. 
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CLASSICAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL 


TOUR    THROUGH    GREECE 


CHAPTER  I. 

a 

Pr«ptt«tioiif  for  our  TojagD  to  Greece.  Deputinre  fiom  Venioe— driten  back  by  iiiifity<Jiiiable  winds. 
Second  depuinre.  Tiew  of  the  iBtrim  coast,  Pola,  Finmey  idaiids  of  Cherso,  Teglia,  Aibo,  Osaero, 
Uoiay  the  Canigiile.  Number  and  state  of  the  Dalmatian  islands.  Salve,  Premnda,  Moiladiian 
raoontains,  islAnds  of  St  Pietro,^Ista,  Ghrebam,  Pago,  Pontedora,  Melada,  TVe  Sorelle,  Isola 
Oroasa,  Scorda,  TegHa,  Pasmam.  Town  of  Zara,  islands  Morter,  Coronata,  Znri,  Radien,  Solta, 
IVan,  Biia,  Bratsa,  Niienta,  lissa,  IflefiseUo,  Sant'  Andrea.  liossina— descriplion  of  the  town  and 
island.  Festital  of  St  Proqiero.  Islands  Toroola,  ConEola,  peninsula  of  Sabionoello^  and  prom(»- 
tory  of  lAvischchi ;  island  of  Meleda,  Ragnsa;  islands  Meno,  Sanf  Andrea,  Bocca  di  Cattaro, 
l^aeen  Tbnta.  Town  of  Cattaro,  Monte  Negro,  and  its  inhabitants.  Towns  of  Croja,  Dnraao, 
Poiina,  Acroceriuinian  mouitains ;  ignited  hydrogen ;  the  Lingnetta.  Town  of  Valona :  other  cities 
on  the  coast  Arrival  at  Corfu ;  revolution  and  murder  of  some  Greeks  and  Turks ;  visit  to  the 
Capigi  Basofay,  to  the  Seiaakier,  and  to  the  Prendent  of  the  Refmblia 

f  NSTEAD  of  commencing  my  Tour  with  an  account  of  my  depar* 
turefrom  England^  or  of  my  journey  to  the  gulph  of  Venice^  by 
a  route  which  has  been  repeatedly  described,  I  shall  simply  state 
that  J  arrived  at  Trieste  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  1801. 
My  intention  was  to  visit  Greece,  to  explore  its  antiquities,  to  com- 
pare itii  past  with  its  present  state,  and  to  leave  nothing  unnoticed, 
which,  to  the  classical  reader,  can  be  an  object  of  interest,  or  a 
tourbe  of  delight.     No  country  in  Europe  abounds  with  so  many 
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2         DEPARTURE  FROM  VENICE,  DRIVEN  BACK. 

^pots,  which  teem  with  the  most  captivating  associations.  A  deep 
interest  seems,  as  it  were,  to  breathe  from  the  A'ery  ground,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  locality  which  is  not  consecrated  by  some  attractive  cir- 
cumstance ;  or  which  some  trait  of  heroism,  of  greatness,  and  of 
genius,  has  not  signalized  and  adorned. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  journey  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
accompanied  by  two  English  gentlemen,  Mr.  now  Sir  William^ 
Gell,  and  Mr.  Atkins.  During  our  voyage  from  Trieste  to  Venice, 
where  we  intended  to  embark  for  the  Greciali  ialands,  we  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  a  j^oung  Greek,  named  Georgio  Gavra,  of  the 
island  of  Santirene,  who  was  a  passenger  in  our  boat.  We  con- 
tinued our  acquaintance  with  him  at  Venice;  and,  finding  him  clever 
and  enterprising,  and,  to  all  appearance,  a  man  of  honour,  and  on 
the  point  of  returning  to  his  native  island,  we  proposed  to  him  to 
prolong  his  journey,  to  accompany  us  through  Greece,  to  undertake 
the  management  of  our  expenses,  and  to  act  as  our  interpreter. 

Every  thing  being  arranged  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  we  pro* 
vided  ourselves  each  with  a  small  bed,  some  trinkets,  to  serve  as 
presents  in  Turkey,  and  a  fortnight's  provisions  for  our' voyage  to 
Corfu ;  which  we  expected  to  perform  in  ten  days,  although,  on  ac- 
count of  calms  and  contrary  winds,  it  took  us  near  a  month«  The 
distance  is  only  five  hundred  geographical  miles. 

On  Wednesday,,  the  29th  of  April,  1801,  we  set  sail  in  a  iiier* 
chant  ship,  trading  from  Venice  ^6  the  Ionian  islands.;  our  captain, 
Giovanni  Marassi,  from  the  Bocca  di  Catt&ro,  in  Dalinatia^  was  a 
catholic,  and  his  vessel  named  Lo  Spirito  Santo,  e  la  Nativita  della 
Madonna.  .We  had  thirteen  Dalmatian  sailocs,  dressed  in  short 
j^kets,  large  breeches,  and  small  red  caps.  They  understood  Ita^ 
lian,  but  spoke  Illyrian  among  themselves^  We  occupied  the  cabin^ 
\}\it  in. stormy  weather  we  often  experienced  the  intnision  of  th« 
captain  ^nd  a  few  of  the  privileged  sailers,  who  were  solicitous  to 
ofier  up  their  devotions  before  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  in  front  of 
which  a  lamp  was  suspended,  that  was  kept  constantly  burning. 
Alter  a  few  hours'  sail,  the  wind  becoming  contrary^  we  put  back 
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intb  porty  at  the  small  island  of  Pelegrina,  which,  with  some  other 
Idng  and  nlirrow  islands  in  the  vicinity^  shdters  Venice  from  the 
ftiry  of  the  sea^ 

On  the  SOth  we  [proceeded  on  our  voyage,  and  the  next  raoming 
came  in  sight  of  the  Istrian  tx>ast,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
and  the  town  of  Borigno,  which  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
who  are  industrious  and  commercial.  We  passed  by  the  Sinus 
Posticus,  and  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  city  of  Pola,  which 
was  fourided  by  the  Golchians,^  a;nd  subsequently  colonized  by  the 
Romans^  under  the  name  of  Julia  Pietas ;  but  the  distance  was  t6o 
comideraUet  ifor  us  to  distinguish  its  magnificent  amphitheatre,  its 
three  temples,  and  its  triumphal  arch.  This  ancient  town  H  now 
little  moro  than,  a  large  village!  We  saw  the  mouth  of  the  Flana- 
Ucus  Sinus^  withitfae  city  of  Fiiitne  at  the  extremity.  The  islands  of 
Cherso,  Yeglia,  and  Arbo,  are  at  the  entrance  of  die  gulph. 

Bey ond  Pola  begins  the  ancient  Japydia;  whidi  coaftt  extended, 
aceording  to  Strabo,*  1,000  stadia,  and  contained  the  cities  of  Metu- 
Ion,  Artipencm,  and.  Ou^sdon,  joining  with  Libumia,  a  part  of  Dal- 
matia.  We  passed  near  the  islands  of  Oss^ro  and  UnYa ;  the  former 
is  a  bishopric  Three  subordinate  rocky  islands  in  the  vicinity  are 
caUed  Canigtde,  or  Camd51e,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of  Quar- 
nera,  the  Sinus  Planaticus ;  the  distance  is  closed  by  the  ATbian 
mountains.^  As  the  night  approached,  we  steered  amidst  the  Dal- 
matian Cydades,  which  are  so  extr^nely  numerous,  so  various  inf 
their  dimensions  and  produce,  and  so  little  known,  in  ancient  or 
modem  history^  that  a  regular  description  of  them  would  require 
much  more  time  than  we  were  able  to  bestow.  The  most  consider- 
able are  interspersed  with  small  villages.  The  soil,  which  is  calcare- 
ous^ produces  com,  olives,  vineyards,  almonds,  figs,  pomegranates, 
and  cambas,  &c. ;  and  a.  great  quantity  and  variety  o£ 


^  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  b.  3.  c.  19.    From  Pola  across  the  Adriatic  to  Anoona  is  120  miles, 
according  to  the  same  author.        *  B.  7.  p*  315.  Pans  edit.  1620.        '  Slrabo,  b.  7.  p.  314. 
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berbs.  Their  outlines  are  composed  of  round  hills,  generally  rocky, 
but  not  very  lofty,  or  bold ;  their  colour  is  a  dark  green,  being  mostly 
covered  with  the  wild  olive,  lentiscus,  myrtle,  terebinth,  and  juniper, 
and  all  the  different  evei;|^eens  which  flourish  in  these  southern 
latitudes.  They  contain  many  good  ports,  the  importance  and  uti* 
lity  of  which  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  Romans,  who  have  left 
several  remains  on  the  insular,  as  well  as  the  continental,  parts  of 
the  country.  The  smaller  islands,  however,  which  have  neither  ports 
nor  any  useftd  produce,  were  probably  at  all  times  uninhabited >  as 
at  present ;  many  of  these  are  even  nameless,  and  not  a  fourth  part 
of  them  are  laid  down  in  the  maps.  Strabo,  in  his  description  of 
this  coast,  mentions  first  the  islands  Apsyrtides,  from  Apsyrtos,^ 
who  was  killed  by  his  sister  Medea  in  this  vicinity.  These  are  the 
islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Planatic  gulph,  of  which  Cberso,  Veg- 
lia,  and  OssSro,  are  the  chief.  He  next  mentions  the  island  Kurak* 
tike,  near  the  Japodes,  the  same  as  the  Curictae  of  Pliny.  Then 
the  liburnides^  being  forty  in  number;  these  are  probably  the 
cluster  about  Pago,  Salve,  Scorda,  Pontadura,  and  Mel^a.  He 
next ; mentions  others  in  a  mass;  only  naming  a  few,  as  Issa,  Tra< 
gurion,  and  Pharos.  Dalmatia  joins  Libumia.  Strabo  tells  iis  that, 
before  their  wars  with  the  RooEians,  and  their  destruction  by  Au« 
gustus,  the  Dalmatians  had  fifty  places  of  some  importance ;  and, 
anlongst  them,  the  towns  of.  Salon,  Priamon,.  Ninia, .  Sinotion  (the 
qM  and  the  new)^  Andretion^  and  Dalminion. 

Pliny*  gives  a  long  list  of  towns  aud  fortresses  situated  on  whole 
length  of  coast,  which  shews  that  it.  must  .have  been  extremely 
populous.  He  also  asserts  that  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
islands  near  the  Illy rian  shore,  separated  from  each  other  by  shallow 
and  narrow  friths.  Near  the  Istrian  coast  he  mentions  Gissa,  Pul*^ 
lariae,  and  the  Apsyrtides,  and  near  these  the  Electrides^  where  elec- 


^  About  the  Apsyrtides  and  liburnides  see  Diooys.  Orb.  Descrip.  v.  488,  8cc. 
<  Nat  Hist.  b.  3.  c.21,  £S,  23.  25,  26.      . 
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trum  was  found.  He  places  Lissa  opposite  Jader,  (now  Zara)  and 
tlie  islands  called  Cretess,  opposite  the  Liburni.  He  next  mentionsf 
the  Liburnicae,  and  Celadussee.  Scylax  says,  that  the  lUyrian  terri- 
tory extended  from  Libumia  to  Chaonia;  that  is,  from  Spal^tro  to 
Valona. 

Daring  the  night  we  passed  by  several  of  the  islands,  and  the 
next  morning  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  channel  betweien  Salve 
and  Premuda ;  both  of  them  small,  and  thinly  peopled,  with  little 
appearance  of  cultivation,  and  consisting  of  low  rocky  hills  covered 
with  shrubs.  ,  On  Salve  we  saw  a  pretty  village,  and  near  it  two 
small  chapels,  by  the  sea-side,  in  a  bay,  called  Porto  di  Sant'  Anto- 
nio. Behind  the  island  are  seen  the  rough  and  Alpine  mountains 
of  Morlachia,  (the  ancient  Albion  being  a  link  of  the  Alpes)  rising 
to  a  great  height,  forming  a  vast  mass  of  bare  rocks  and  broken  pre- 
cipices, with  snow  upon  their  pointed  summits.  They  stretch  from 
Istria  to  the  Acroceraunian  mountainSj  separating  the  Moesiee,  the 
IS^oiici,  and  the  Triballi^  of  the  ancients,  from  Istria,  Japidia,  and 
liburnia.  The  inhabitants  of  that  wild  and  rugged  district .  live  in 
scattered  villages,  at  the  foot  of  their  mountains.;  but,  reaping  un-> 
certain  harvests  from  their  narrow  glens,  trust  to  their  flocks  and 
herds  for  a  precarious  subsistence.  They  inherit;  the  warlike,  dispor 
sition  of  their  Illyrian  ancestors.  Premuda  is  not  so  large  as  Salve, 
and  contains  one  village,  visible  from  the  channel  through  which  we 
passed.  Near  it  are  two  small  and  nameless  islands.  We  passed 
near  several  others,  also  uninhabited.  Those  of  St.  Pietro, .  Ista, 
and  Grebani,  form  a  picturesque  cluster.  We  steered  between  the 
islands  of  Pago,  Pontadura,  and  Mel&da ;  the  two  former  on  the 
left,  with  the  Morlachian  mountains  towering  beyond  them;  the 
latter  on  the  right.  Pago  is  a  considerable  island,  with  a  good 
port  and  town,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Gissa;*  the  othei 


'  At  preseDt  foraung  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Senria. 
<  Plmy,  Nat.  Hist.  b<  3.  c.  21. 
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Wo  are  much  smaller.  The  weather  being  almost  calm,  and  our 
landlocked  situation  depriTing  us  of  the  little  wind  there  might  be 
in  the  open  gulph^  we  proceeded  slowly,  and  were  wearied  by  the 
astonishing  uniformity  in  the  outline  of  the  Dalmatian  islands.  On 
the  morning  of  the  5th,  we  found  ourselves  near  the  Tre  Sorelle ; 
three  small  islands,  to  which  the  pame  of  the  Sisters  is  applicable, 
from  their  resemblance  to  each  other.  We  sailed  near  Isola  Grossa, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Isola  Lunga^  a  fine  fertile  -  island  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  containing  some  villages.  Within  a  short  dis«* 
tance  of  it  is  the  island  called  Scorda.  We  entered  the  channel  of 
Zara,  formed  by  the  Dalmatian  coast' on  our  left,  and  the  islands  of 
Veglia,  or  Vegliano,  and  Pasm&ni  on  our  right;  the  strait  being 
about  a  mil6  broad.  Vegliano  and  PasmS.ni  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  are  composed  of  round  hills  completely  covered  with  dark 
green  bushes.  On  an  eminence  c^  the  former  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
St.  Michael ;  and  some  cottages  and  chapels  are  seen,  prettily  dis* 
parsed  towards  the  base.  The  Dalmatian  coast  is  composed  of  a 
green  rising  ground,  part  of  which  seemed  well  cultivated ;  but  I 
observed  few  trees.  N^ar  the  shore  is  seen  a  village,  called  Dido, 
with  two  small  churches.  The  distance  is  terminated  by  the  Morla- 
chian  rocks,  which  are  particularly  grand  in  this  part.  Towards 
sun^set  we  steered  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Zara,  the  capital 
of  Dalmatia;  situated  On  a  peninsula,  but  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  an  artificial  cand.  The  fortifications  are  strong,  and  are 
built,  as  well  as  the  houses^  of  the,  fine  close-grained  calcareous 
stone,  of  which  the  coast  of  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  its  islands,  are 
composed.  Eleven  churches  were  visible  from  our  ship  r  they  have 
a  neat  appearance;  but  the  Corinthian  arch,  and  some  other  Roman 
ruins,  which  indicate  the  site  of  the  Colonia  ladera,  were  not  dis- 
tinguishable. The  present  town  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants, 
and  has  a  theatre,  and  some  amusements ;  its  port  is  large  and  secure. 
Zara  is  a  catholic  archbishopric,  and  the  cathedral  is  dedicated  to 
Saint  Grisogone,  protector  of  the  city.  The  fortifications  of  Zara 
rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance  in  the  time  of 
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the  criuiad^^  Geoflroy  de  Yille^Hardouin^  calls  it,  ^  ladres  en 
Esclavoni^,  See,  Citd  fermie  de  balz  mors,  et  de  haltes  tors,  et 
porh6ftaDt  demaodesiez  plus  befle,  ne  plus  fort,  ne  plus  riche/' 

In  the  night  we  passed  near  the  islauds^  of  Morter  and  Coroiiata; 
perhaps:  the  Portunata  of  Pliny,  and  several  smaller  rocks;  andi 
the  next  morning,  being  becahned,  took  the  opportunity  of  landing 
at  Zuri^  to  cut  wood.  This  island  is  formed  of  round  and  rocky 
hills,  extremdly  barren,  producing  only  stunted  cypresses,  lentiscus^ 
myrtles,  junipers,  and  wild  Bage,  which  <mr  sailors  cut  for  fuel. 
I'he  smdil  quantity  of  soil: on  this  island  is  planted  with  vines,  dlives^ 
figs,  and  other  fruit  trees :  it  contains  about  one  hundred  and  iifty 
inhabitantsy  and  two  small^  villages;  the  principal  one  is  situated 
near  the  sea^  &jid  heatly  hmlt  of  the  fine  stone  of  the  island.  Oppo^ 
site  Zuri,  on  the  Dalmatian  side,  is  the  island  called  Rachen ;  which, 
aLthough  df  considerable  si^e,  has  not  the  smallest  appearance  of 
cultivatibri;  TM  situation  of  the  towns  of  Sc^rddna*  and  Sebemco/ 
on  the  Dalmatian  toast,  was  pointed  out  to  us,  but  were  not  visible 
on  account  of  intervening  islands :  the  latter  is  a  large  and  well"* 
fortified  .place,  and  the  see  of  a  eathblic  bishop.  On  the  7th  we 
passed  oeakr  the  idands  of  Solta,  Trau,^  and  Bua,  which  intercepted 
the  view  of  ^aBitro,^  and  the  magnificent  renfiuns  of  the  palace  of 
Diocletian,  and  two  Corinthian  temples*  The  islands  of  Bratsa^  and 
Nirenta  were  to  our  left ;  and  to  our  right  those  of  lissa/  Melisello^ 
and  Saot'  Andrea,  in  Pelago :  the  former  has  several  villages ;  the 
two  latter  ^are  little  more  than  uninhabited  T6dks.  On  the  8th  we 
landed  at  LeasYna,  and  in  ^j^hour  continued  dur  course.   The  next 


^  De  k  Cooqiieste  ck  GoDilttitt|io|^le.  p.  £9*  Pam  edit*  ^  BetainiBg  ite  ancieut 

name*        *  The  ancient  Sikoun.         *  Tragurium.  ^  Salon.         ^  Bratda,  or  Brettanis. 

^  laaa.  Thk  bland  anciently  bad  ito  mint,  some  of  its  autonomous  coins  are  known :  on  one 
of  Sd,  brass,  u  the  head  of  Minerva— rev.  a  diota,  or  two-handled  vase — ^ius»  £L  On  ano- 
dier  is  die  same  head — rev.  a  deer — ins.  IS.  A  third  has  a  female  head — ^rev.  a  star — ^ins. 
nZA.  The  diota  is  probably  represented  en  its  coins  in  allusion  to  its  good  wines,  which  are 
piaiied  by  Athenaeus  in  his  Deipnosophista. 
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morning  a  violent  sirocco,  or  s.  £.  wind,  obliged  us  to  make  the  same 
island  again.  We  landed  in  the  port  of  the  capital,  which  ire  were 
surprised  to  find  a  neat  and  elegant  town,  delightfully  situated  in  a 
small  but  commodious  bay,  formed  by  two  rocky  promontories 
covered  with  verdure.  The  houses  are  built  with  stone,  and  are 
interspersed  with  trees,  which  gives  the  town  a  beautiful  appearance* 
The  general  style  of  the  place  is  Venetian ;  it  has  its  piazza  neatly 
paved,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  episcopal  church,  and  at  the  oppo* 
site  end  the  coffee*house.  The  capital  contains  about  1,000  inha^ 
bitants,  three  churches,  iand  two  convents,  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.^ 
On  a  hill  rising  from  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  fortress.  We  en* 
tered  into  conversation  with  some  of  the  people,  who  gave  us  the  fol« 
lowing  information  concerning  their  island.  Its  length  is  betweai 
sixty  and  seventy  miles,  aiid  its  greatest  breadth  twelve.  It  con- 
tains several  villages ;  and  the  entire  population  amounts  to  about 
14,000  persons.  Its  principal  trade  is  with  Trieste,  and  the  shops 
are  wdl  stored  vrith  different  commodities.  Its  chief  produce  is 
wine,  which  is  exported.  LessYna  is  a  curious  mixture  of  fertility^ 
and  barrenness.  Its  geineral  face  is  rocky ;  but,  wherever  a  little 
bit  of  soil  can  be  found  it  is  planted  with  com,  figs,  vines, 
oranges,  and  lemons.  The  mulberries  were  quite  ripe,  and  the 
almond  trees  covered  with  fruit.  Every  thing  appeared  as  forward 
here  in  the  beginning  of  May  as  at  the  end  of  July,  in  En^ahd. 
The  corn  was  nearly  ripe,  the  roses  in  full  blooin ;  the  aloSes,  whidi 
were  growing  among  the  rocks,  were  in  bud.  Olives,  carobas,^  and 
pomegrana^tes,  also  abound  here ;  and  ^^  fences  are  made  with  rose- 
mary and  myrtle.  The  island  abounds  with  curious  plants,  so  strongly 
aromatic,  that  the  whole  air  is  scented  with  them.  They  exsude  a 
glutinous  matter,  which,  attaching  itself  to  our  clothes,  as  we  walked 


>»m 


^  The  Ki^yia  of  Theophrastos ;  Ktparia  of  Dioscorides ;  ceratonia  siliqua  of  Linnteiu  ; 
and  the  ZuXoKtparta  of  the  modern  Greeks.  It  is  sometimes  cfiUed,  hy.  the  Italians,,  the 
locust  tree,  or  St.  John's  bread,  from  a  supposition  that  its  long  sweet  pod  was  the  food  of 
St.  John  in  the  wilderness. 
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about  the  rooks,  so  completely  impvegnated  every  thing  it  touched, 
4hat  we  were  a  long  time  before  we  got  free  of  the  smelh    The  Les^ 
siniotes  extract  many  difierent  kinds  of  perfume  from  them,  which 
are  exported  to  Italy  and  Turkey,  forming  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  their  conmierce.    The  botanist  would  find  ample  em* 
ployment,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  plants,  in  this  thirsty  soil.    Amongst 
the  many  lowers  which  enamel  this  curious  island,  are  several  species 
of  the  cistus,  and  a  gnaphaJium,  the  EX^xfi^^^  of  Dioscorides,  at  pre- 
sent  csMed  KaXoKOifuSiHsg.    Its  leaf  is  covered  with  a  light-coloured 
:down,  and  it  bears  several  clusters  of  a  small  yellow  flower,  shining 
,with  a  glutinous  matter  of  a  powerful  aromatic  smell ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  generally  forms  an  oraamenital  part 
of  the  female  head-dress.    The  language  of  the  Lessinidtes  is  Illy« 
nan.;  but  most  of  them  speak  a  little  Italian.    They  are  Roman 
catholics :  ther^  are,  however,  a  few  Greeks  among  them,  who  have 
a  church  within  the  town.    The  convent  of  Santa  Croce,  which  stands 
close  to  the  sea,  is  a  picturesque  object.     St.  Prospero,  who  lived  in 
4he  fifkeenth  century,  is  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  island  ;  and  his  festival 
was  cdebrated  on  the  10th.   Our  captain  remained  here  piirposely  to 
partake  of  the  common  joy,  as  he  feared  that  some  misfortune  would 
befal  him  at  sea  if  he  quitted  the  place  on  the  eve  of  the  solemnity. 
By  sun-rise  all  the  ships  in  the  port  were  decked  out  with  their  colours, 
and  a  general  cannonading  commenced  both  at  sea  and  on  shore. 
The  people  were  dressed  in  their  smartest  attire :  the  men  wear  the 
4:ontlmon  Dalmatian  costume;  that  of  the  women  is  not  elegant; 
4heir. head-dress  is  a  large  straw  bonnet,  tied  under  the  chin  with  a 
white  handkerchief.    They  are  fond  of  long  and  ponderous  ear-rings 
Af.gold,  which  hang  down  upon  their  shoulders ;  and  their  hair  is  or« 
nainented  with  roses,  and  other  sweet-scented  flowers.    In  the  after- 
noon:  we  went  to  the  episcopal  church,  which  contains  the  relics  of 
the  saint ;  whose  bones  are  enclosed  in  a  sumptuous  altar,  the  front 
of  which  being  removed,  the  remains  were  beheld  enveloped  in 
rich  and  splendid  robes>    The  priests  chanted  solemn  hymns,  in 
honour  of  the  saint^  accompanied  by  the  organ ;  the  procession  then 
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iet  out  from  this  church,  aod  was  Conducted,  witfapiuch  apleudoiir^ 
through  the  town ;  and,  although  coropo8<sd  of  few  attendanta  (ioni- 
pared  with  those  we  had  seen  at  Venice,  it  was  regulated  with  much 
more  decorum  than  the  processions  of  that  citj ;  the  ceremonj  ter- 
minated by  enclosing  the  sacred  rdics,  when  the  cannons  fired,  and 
all  the  hell?  in  the  town  were  set  ringing* 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  was  passed  in  festivity ;  we  went 
to  a  house  to  see  a  dance  amongst  tiie  country  people ; — the  music 
was  a  lyre  with  only  three  strings,  which  was  played  with  a  bow, 
like  a  violin,  and  produced  few,  and  unharmonious,  sounds^  The 
dance  consisted  of  five  or  six  couple,  running  slowly  round  the  room, 
the  men  turning  their  partners  with  great  videnoe.  I  was  assured 
there  were  no  antiquities  in  Less)(na*  Its  ancient  name  was  Pharos,^ 
or  Paros,  having  been  coloAised  from  Paros  in  die  ^gean.  It 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Queen  Teuta;  and^  with  Lissa  and 
Corcyra  Melaina,  was  ceded  to  her  by  the  Romans,  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  ye^rs  b.  o. 

It  was  the  native  place  of  Demetrios  Pharios,  who  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  lUyrians,  a 
long  accovnt  of  which  has  bera  left  us  by  Polybius.  It  was  aiQi 
island  of  cQUsiderable  importance,  and  its  capital,  the  site  of  which 
is  probably  occupied  by  the  modern  town  and  castle,  was  a  place  of 
great  strengdi. 

AutoaQmaus  brass  coins  of  this  island  have  been  found ;  on  one 
of  2d,  brays,  is  the  head  of  Jupiter — rev.  a  goat-^ios.  4iAPlilN.  Ano 
ther  of  ddf  brass,  has  the  head  of  a  young  man — ^rev.  a  diota,  or  two^ 
handled  vase— 'ins.  OA. 

.  The  wind  becoming  moderate  and  fieivomabie,  we  quitted  LessYna 
on  the  12tlL  and  coasted  the  island  for  some  miles,  the  shore  rism^ 
into  small  green  hills.  We  passed  to  the  left  of  the  low  island  of 
Torctila ;  the  weather  was  nearly  calm»  and  the  following  morning 
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wfe  iKfiere  cloae:  to  .the  large  and  ttrtiie  island  of  Cutb^,  tlie  Kerktnra 
Mdaina/  or  Corcyra  l^igra  of  the  ancients.    The  hills  are  well  dis^ 
f&Bodi  and  covered  with  evergreens*   Round  a  little  port  is  the  pretty 
village  called  Rachisea,  the  cottages  beautifully  intermixed  with  trees, 
amount  which  are  some  cypresses ;  aboive  the  village  are  some  vine- 
yards on  terraces,  which  produce  Svine  of  a  good  quality.    Curz5la 
is  not  so  large  as  LessYna,  but  much  more  productive  and  commer- 
ctal,  and  is  weU  peopled.    Strabo*  informs  us  that  the  capital,  which 
had  the  same  name  as  the  island,  was  founded  by  the  Cnideans.    tt 
is  a  town  of  considerable  trade ;  large  vessels  are  built  there ;  our's 
was  of  the  place ;  but,  being  twenty  years  old,  is  probably  surpassed 
by  those  of  more  modern  construction ;  if  not^  I  cannot  say  much 
in  favour  of^  their  skill  in  shipbuilding.    The  narrowest  part  of  the 
canal  of  Curz51a  is,  appiarently,  not  a  ihile  broad ;  the  scenery  is 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.    On  the  left  is  the  long  pro* 
jectii^  peninsula,  called  Peljesaz  by  the  Dalmatians,  and  Sabion- 
ciello  by  the  Italians,  anciently  the  Chersonesos  of  Hyllis,  or  promon** 
tory  of  Diomedes^  terminating  in  the  high  and  rugged  precipice 
of 'Lavisohchi,  which  was  distant  from  Us  only  a  few  hundred  yards, 
and  which  forms  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Narentan  gulph.    Hiis 
gulph  takes  its  present  name  from  the  river  Naron ;  the  people  who 
lived  near  it  w&e  the  Daoria,  the  Ardisei,  and  the  Plerfti ;  the  lat- 
ter were  opposite  to  the  island  of  Gorcyra  Melaina.    Opposite  to  the 
Ardiaei  was  the  island  of  Pharos.    The  territory  of  the  Ardiaei  and 
Hersei  extended  as  fiur  as  the  Rhizonian  gulph.     Of  all  the  Illyrian 
people,  the  Autoriatai  were  the  most  numerous  and  warlike.    Sabi« 
oncello  belonged  to  the  Ragbsan  toritory,  and  is  attached  to  the 
maki  land  by  the  narv6w  isthnyos  of  Stagno,  where  there  is  a  small 
tMm  and  fort,  the  ancient  Hyllis. 
.  The  peninsula  is  adorned,  towards  its  base,  with  ti^^es^  and  green 
fields:;  and  interspmsed  with  liie  neatest  cottages  and  diapels. 


•*  '■^* 
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with  a  chain  of  precipitous  rocks  towering  above.  In  the  middle 
of  the  canal  were  three  insular  rocks,  and  on  the  right  the  capital 
of  Curz5la/  situated  round  a  circular  port,  enriched  with  all  the 
lively  accompaniments  of  verdure  and  cultivation. 
.  During  the  night  we  entered  the  channel  of  Stagno,  a  narrow 
frith  between  the  peninsula  of  Sabioncello  and  the  long  and  narrow, 
island  of  Mel^da ;  the  scenery  probably  fine ;  as  I  observed  that  tiie 
OUtliqes  increased  in  beauty  the  nearer  we  approached  to  Greece* 
Mel^da  is  the  Melita  of  the  ancients ;  and  I  regretted  not  being  able 
to  land,  being  informed  that  it  contained  some  interesting  Roman* 
antiquities ;  it  has  five  villages,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 

The  ensuing  morning,  the  14th,  we  were  between  the  extremity  of 
MelSda^  and  the  coast  of  Ragusa,  which  is  composed,  apparently; 
of  bare  and  barren  mountains.    The  capital  was  seen  at  the  dis-^ 
tance  of  about  six  miles,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill  rising 
from  the  sea :  it  appeared  small  and  irregular ;  but  the  castle  seemied 
in  a  strong  position.     It  is  the  ancient  Epidauros,  and  the  small 
remains  of  a  temple,  which  is  seen  near  it,  was,  perhaps,  sacred  ta 
^sculapius.     Behind  the  town  is  a  mountain  called   Sniesnitza,* 
which  ^bounds  in  medicinal  plants  ;.  at  its  base  is  a  great  natural- 
cavern.    Ragusa  contains  about  8,000  inhabitants.    The  fields  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  were  of  a 
parched  and  dingy  aspect,  and  gave  but  an  indifferent  idea  of 
the  fertility  of  the  Ragusan  territory.    In  fact,  its  riesources  are. 
chie6y  conymercial.  .  Its  ships  are  well  built,  and  excellent  sailers, 
and  are  employed  in  trading  with  the  great  ports  of  Turkey  and 
Italy.    Its  republic,  which  has  so  lately  terminated,  began  in  the 
eleventh  century.    Before  it  was  annexed  to  the  Austrian  dowir 
nions  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Venetians  and  Turks,  to  the< 
letter  of  whom  it  paid  a  small  annual  tribute.    The  whole  territory 
is  pot  above  fifty-five  miles  in  lengthy  and  twenty  in  breadth :  the 
islands  of  Mel6da,  Lagosta,  and  Cazza,  and  a  few  others  of  less  con- 
sequence belong  to  it.    We  sailed  near  Isola  Mezzo,  a  small  culti- 
vated island,  with  an  old  fort  on  it.    Opposite  to  Ragusa  is  the 
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rocky  island  of  St.  Andrea,  consisting  in  a  small  pointed  hill,  on 
the  summit  of  vhich  is  a  ruined  convent. 

Lagosta  is  extremely  well  cultivated,  and  produces  excellent  wine. 
There  is  a  curious  cavern  in  this  island,  on  a  mountain  called  Veliki 
Prjevor,  containing  inscriptions  said  to  be  Phoenician.  I  could 
not  land  to  examine  this  interesting  spot«  Lagosta  is  surrounded 
by  about  thirty  smaller  islands,  producing  little  or  nothing. 
,  Most  of  the  islands  along  this  coast  have  Illyrian  names,  which 
the  Venetians  have  either  changed  or  disfigured.  Mezzo  is  called 
Lopnd  by  the  lUyrians ;  Calainotta  is  named  Coloceps,  and  Giupana, 
Skipan.  This  cluster  of  islands  probably  was  that  known  anciently 
by  the  name  of  Elaphites.^ 

We  here  got  clear  of  the  islands,  and  on  the  15th  entered  tlie 
Bocca  di  Catt&ro,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Ragusa. 
This  truly  magnificent  basin  is  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  running 
eighteen  miles  up  the  country,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Cattftro,  in  a 
winding  and  diversified  course.  As  we  entered,  some  merchant 
ships  were  saluting ;  the  echo  was  superior  to  that  at  Ullswater,^ 
in  Cumberland  I  After  the  roar  of  the  cannons  had  been  dis* 
tiQctly  repeated  seven  or  eight  times,  it  died  away  among  the 
recesses  x>f  the  mountains,  sinking  and  reviving,  until  it  was  en* 
tirely  lost.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Bocca,  on  the  right,  are  two 
small  islands^  called  Zagnitza ;  the  Point  Ostra  is  on  the  left.  The 
mountains  oneach  side  of  the  first  basin  rise  to  a  considerable  height ; 
but  particularly  those  on  the  north ;  Monte  Bianco  presents  a  fine 
abrupt  face  of  precipices,  and  terminates  in  three  pointed  summits. 
At  its  base  is  the  small  neat  town  of  Castel-nuovo,  on  a  green  knoll, 
wiUi  trees  growing  amongst  the  houses.  It  contains  about  four 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  was  founded  in  1373  by  Tuartke,  king  of 
Bosnia ;  it  is  overlooked  by  Castel-Vecchio,  an  old  fortress,  which,  at 
present,  is  useless.    The  base  of  Monte  Bianco  consists  of  a  beauti^ 
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jful  rising  ground,  enriched  with  cultivation,  adorned  with  trees,  isuid 
dotted  with  neat  white  cottages,  and  some  chapels,  which  are  seen 
not  ouly  at  the  water's  edge,  but  high  up  the  hill,  forming  a  singular 
mixture  of  smiling  and  terrific  scenery.  Opposite.  Castel-nuovo.  is 
Porto-Rosa*  and  a  village  of  the  same  name.  We  bad  a  letter  to 
the  governor,  Sebastian  Alberti,  who  received  us  in  his  small  coti- 
tage  by  the  water-*side.  He  lent  us  his  boat,  with  six  sailors,  to  take 
us  lip  the  channel,  as  far  as  Catt&ro.  We  set  off  the  next  morning, 
the  26th ;  the  day  was  extremely  hot,  but  an  awning  protected  us 
from  the  sun.  As  the  men  b^an  to  be  heated  with  rowing,  we 
found  ourselves  almost  overpowered  by  the  nauseous  smell  of  garlic^ 
which  they  exuded  from  every  pore,  so  that  it  infected  even  out 
clothes.  Nothing  is  90  penetrating  and  diffusive  as  the  smell  of 
this  root.  If  it  is  put  in  the  shoes  of  a  person,  the  breath  is 
tainted  with  it  in  a  short  time,  and  when  eaten,  the  perspiration, 
and  even  the  hands,  smell  strongly  of  it.  As  we  proceeded  up  the 
the  gulph,  we  were  surprised  at  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery !  its 
general  breadth  is  from  one  to  two  miles :  the  water  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  as  blue  as  the  sky,  which  was  reflected  on  it ;  the  moui^ 
tains  on  each  side  are  high  and  rocky,  and  form  a  singular  contrast 
with  their  rich  and  cultivated  bases,  which  afford  the  finest  combi- 
nation  of  wood  and.  water,  of  fertility  and  barrenness,  varying  as 
we  proceeded.  The  gulph  winds ;  and  at  every  turn  some  bold  and 
striking  object  opened  upon  us.  We  passed  near  two  rocky  islets, 
called  Ottok,  and  a  larger  one,  named  Stradiotti,  in  the  bay  of  Teodo. 
On  a  promontory,  which  rises  from  the  sea  on  the  southern  side,  is 
a  small  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  d^  Risi :  the  history  of 
which  is,  that  a  ship,  laden  with  rice,  passing  by  the  promontory^ 
some  years  agp,  struck,  and  was  nearly  lost ;  but,  prayers-  being 
offered  up  to  the  Madonna,  it  was  saved,  and  the  chapel  o^ected  as 
a  token,  of  gratitude :  in  this  part  the  gulph  diminishes  in  breadth.. 
On  the  right,  near  the  sea,  stands  a  small  building;  to  which, 
according  to  tradition,  a  chain  was  formerly  fastened,  and  attached 
to  the  opposite  shore,  to  prevent  vessels  from  passing,  for  which  rea< 
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lori  tbift  part  6f  IM  gulph  is  named  Le  Catene.  Turning  round  this 
point  we  camein.vieMf  of  the  small  ancient  town  of  Perasto,  wliich 
contains  about  2,000  inhabitants,  and  is  in  a  charming  situation,  at 
the  wooded  foot  of  a  grand  mountain.  Near  the  town  are  two 
small  islands,  with  a  church  on  each,  which  they  say  are  rich  and 
handsome ;  one  of  them  is  called  St.  George,  and  the  other  La 
Madonna  d'Agosto.  A  steep  rock  projects  near  Perasto  into  the 
siea,  forming  a  gidph,  which  extends  two  miles  up  the  country,  ter* 
minating  at  a  town  called  Rizano,  which  contains  near  2,000  peo**- 
pie.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bocca  have  several  traditions  con-* 
oerning  a  queen  Theoca,  who,  they  say,  reigned  over  Dalmatia, 
and  resided  at  Rizano  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago;  but 
that,  behaving  tyrannically,  and  killing  and  torturing  travellers, 
she  was  at  last  swallowed  up,  together  with  her  capital,  by  an  earth* 
quake«  They  assured  us  that  some  of  the  walls  may  still  be  seen 
under  water.  The  town  was  distinguishable  from  our  boat  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles,  and  I  was  extremely  sorry  that  we  had  not 
time  to  vbit  a  place  which  might  have  afforded  some  interesting 
information,  as  I  conceive  that  Theoca  was  by  no  means  an  imagi-* 
nary  personage,  but  the  sanguinary  Teuta,  widow  of  Agron,  king  of 
the  Sardaioi,  or  Ardaioi,  and  of  some  other  places  in  Ulyria,  and 
step-mother  of  Pinnes,  or  Pineus.^ 
Teuta  permitted  her  subjects  to  live  by  piracy ;  and  put  to  death 

m 

Lucius  Coruncanius,  the  Roman  ambassador,  who  was  sent  to  her 
by  the  Republic  to  complain  of  her  depredations.  She  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,*  and  deposed ;  but  her  son  was  permitted  to 
reign  after  giving  up  the  islands  of  Pharos,  Issa,  and  Corcyra  Melaina, 
the  town  of  Dyrrachion,  and  the  country  of  the  Attintanes,  which 
was  near  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  and  contained  the  towns 
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^  No  medab  of  these  sovereigns  have  been  found,  but  there  b  a  brass  one  of  the  lUyrian 
king  Gentiiis^  published  by  Eckhel. 

<  See  Polyb.  Hist  b.  £•  p.  65.  100.  Casaub.  edit  Iavj,  b.  44.  c.  SO.  b.  45.  c.  26^  &c. 
Flonis,  b.  t.  c.  5. 
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of  Hecatompedon,  Boea,  Kodrion,  and  Antipatria.  The  capital  of 
Teuta's  kingdom,  according  to  Foljbius,  was  Rizon,  the  sanife' which 
Pliny^  calls  Rhizinium,  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country 
being  the  Pi^^uvroi,^  or  Rhizonitse.  Rizano  is  the  ancient  Rizon  ;  or, 
perhaps,  its  port ;  as  it  would  appear,  from  Polybius,^  that  the  town 
itself  was  at  some  distance  froni  the  sea,  near  the  river  Rizon.  He 
calls  it  a  strong  little  town  {icoXKriiariov)  :  theBoccadi  Catt&ro  there* 
fore  is  the  Rhizonian*  gulph.  We  proceeded  on  our  %'oyage;  and; 
turning  round  a  projecting  promontory,  came  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous rocks.of  Monte  Negro,  which  close  the  gulph.  We  landed  at 
Catt&ro,  an  episcopal  see ;  the  cathedralis  4edicated  to  Saint  Triffon . 
This  place  carries  on  some  trade  with  the  towns  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
with  Turkey.  There  are  several  smallshops,  containing  articled  from 
those  countries.  At  the  only  bookseller's  of  the  place,  I  was  equally 
surprised  and  pleased,  to  find  the  maps  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  itB 
environs,  by  Mons.  Lechevalier,  whose  learned  and  interesting  works 
were  of  the  greatest  service  to  us.  The  streets  are  narrow;  the 
houses  are  of  stone ;  and,  though  small,  have  a  neat  appearance. 
In  the  market-place,  or  piazza,  is  a  sepulchral  monument,  consisting 
of  a  square  block,  with  the  following  inscription  :— 

D.  M.  S. 

CLODIAE 

EVPHROSINE 

ANN.  XX.  IIII 

CLODIVS 
EVPHROSINVS 

ETCLOPIA. 

Sacred  to  the  God's  manes. 
Clodius  Euphrosinus  and  Clodia  (have  erected  this  monument)  to. 

Clodia  Euphrosine,  (who  died  aged)  24. 
The  sides  of  the  stone  have  been  ornamented  with  sculpture, 
which  is  nearly  defaced. 


»  Nat.  Hist.  b.  3.  c.  22.  «  Scylax  Caryand.  Peripl.  *  B.  2.  p,  100. 

^  In  Strabo  it  is  written  in  three  different  ways:  PcfoFtKoc,  P<C<ucoc,  i^nd  Pcfaimy  coXfr^Cy  b.  7* 
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Ax:cordiiig  to  tradition  it  was  placed  there  by  queen  Tbeoca^ 
and  afterwards  served  for  a  block  on  which  criminals  were  decfu 
pitated.  At  tiie  opposite  extremity  of  the  piaisza  is  a  small 
oolnmo  of  red  granite,  with  the  figure  of  a  female  in  a  sitting  pos* 
tur6  on  the  top.  We  were  told,  that  anciently  married  women  who 
were  convicted  of  irregular  conduct,  were  fastened  to  the  column, 
aihd  rtoned  to  death.  A  clear  stream  which  comes  from  Monte- 
N^ro  runs  through  the  town,  and  empties  itself  into  the  gulph, 
turning  a  few  mills  in  its  course.  The  fortress  of  Cattfiro  is  in  a 
most  extraordinary  position ;  it  is  seated  on  the  abrupt  side  of  a 
rough  mass  of  precipices,  and  consists  of  many  detached  forts, 
erected  on  different  platforms^  with  winding  and  zigzag  steps  lead** 
ing  up  to  them.  The  view  is  exceedingly  striking ;  and  I  recol* 
leet  no  place  which  so  much  surprised  me  as  Gattftro  and  its  gulph  I 
The  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  almost  detached  from  the 
great  body  of  Monte^Negro,  which  rises  immediately  behind  it, 
rearing  its  rugged  head  to  a  great  height ;  its  sides  broken  and  fm> 
rowed  by  the  winter  torrents.  We  had  a  letter  to  the  commander 
of  the  place,  a  German,  and  asked  his  permission  to  enter  the  fort ; 
but  finding  him  unwilling  to  grant  our  request,  we  did  sot  ^less 
the  matter.  Catt^ro  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  AXKPOTK^,  the 
Ascriviimi  of  the  Romans.  It  contains  about  S,000  inhabitants,  has 
seventeen  CdthoUc  and  one  Greek  church.  The  Bocca  and  its  coi- 
tal were  ceded  by  the  Venetians  to  Austria  in  1797,  after  which  it 
belonged  for  a  short  time  to  the  French,  and  at  fH^esent  as  placed 
again  under  the  Austrian  dominion.  The  wliole  territory  contains 
about  27,000  inhabitants,  nearly  half  of  which  are  Catholics,  and 
the  other  half  Greek  Christians. 

l^e  Cattariotes  are  extremely  superstitious ;  if  a  female  has  con- 
vulsions, they  imagine  she  is  possessed  by  the  devil,  who  is  supposed 
not  to  attack  men ;  they  have  frequently  burnt  their  unfortunate 
women  alive,  thinking  it  the  more  eflScacious  method  of  destroying 
the  evil  spirit.  So  late  as  the  year  1799^  the  Austrian  governor, 
with  great  difficulty,  prevented  the  inhabitants  of  Castd-Duovo  from 
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burning  a  girl  of  nineteen,  who  happened  to  be  subject  to  con* 
vulsions. 

The  war  songs  of  the  Catts(iiotes  generally  turn  upon  the,  gallant 
deeds  of  Scanderbeg,  who  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  name 
of  George  Castriotti,  or  Castriotich.  Murders  are  frequent  in  this 
country,  and  are  almost  always  produced  by  motives  of  revenge. 
They  have  a  story  of  a  Cattariote,  who  having  been  mortally 
wounded,  was  persuaded  by  a  priest  at  the  point  of  death,  to  have 
his  murderer  called  before  him,  and  to  pardon  him.  The  dying  man 
viewing  his  enemy,  exclaimed- — Se  moro  te  perdono,  se  vivo  te  lampo. 

The  commerce  of  the  Bocca  is  daily  increasing;  its  priojcipal 
exports  are  silk,  oil,  skins,  dry  figs,  androsolios;  cheese,  and  salt- 
fish,  from  the  lakes  on  Monte-Negro,  and  the  gulph. 

Potatoes  had  been  introduced  here  a  short  time  prior  to  our  -ar- 
rival, by  the  present  bishop  of  Monte-Negro«  .  A  dish  of  them  was 
placed  before  us  at  dinner,  as  a  new  and  rare,  fruit.  The  Austrian 
governor  of  Catt£Lro  advised  us  by  no  means  to  visit  the  country  of  the 
Montenegrines,  whom  he  described  as  a  savage  race,  addicted  to  .mur- 
der and  pillage ;  .a  very  different  account  was  however  given  us  by  a 
Russian  merchant  established  at  Catt^lro,  whose  wife  was  a  Monte- 
negrine,  as  well  as  by  the  secretary  of  the  bishop  of  Mopte-Negro, 
an  intelligent  young  man,  who  spoke  several  languages. 

Monte-Negro  probably  forms  part  of  the  Scordan  mountains, 
which  Livy*  styles  the  Ulyrici  solitudines. 

Mount  Scodrus^  or  Scordus,*  he.says  is,  longe  alti^simus  regionis 
c^us,  ab  oriente  Dardaniam  subjectam  habet,  a  meridie  Macedoniam, 
ab  occasu  lilyricum. 

The  Sclavonian  name  of  Monte-Negro^  is  Czerna  Gora,  which  has 
the  same  signification  as  the  Italian  appellation.  It  was  originally 
in  the  Pashalik  of  ScutSlri,  and  has  been  free  from  the  Turkish 


«  B.43.  c.  20.  »  B,44.  c.  31. 

^  For  several  interesting  details  on  Monte-Negro  and  the  Bocca,  consult  Essai  Hisf.  et 
cotainier.  sur  les  Bouclles  de  Cattaro ;  par  M.  Adrien  Dupri.  Paris,  1818. 
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yoke  for '  more  than  a  c^turj.  '  Its  territory  begins  about  .a  mile 
beyond  Catt^ro,  and  is  divided  into,  five  districts,  the: names  of 
^dlich  are  Koutunska,  Liessanska,  Piesivska,  Rieska,  and  Zerniska^ 
which .  altogether  contain  1 16  villages,  46,000  inhabitants,  and 
10,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  present  bishop,  whose 
name  is  Petro  Petrowich,  is  the  first  who  has  blended  the  temporal 
with  the  spiritual  power.  He  generally  resides  at  Stagnovich,  one 
of  the  largest  villages  in  the  territoiy .  The  whole  of  this  independent 
littie  state  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth;  it 
is  in  general  bleak  and  barren,  containing  no  regular  towns,  and  its 
vilktges  are  scattered  about  the  mountains  in  positions  which  a£ford. 
pasture  for  their  ^flocks.  One  of  their  villages  is  named  Dioclesiano. 
The  emperor  Diocletian  was  bom  at  a  place  in  Dalmatia,  called 
Dioclea,  or  Doclea.^  There  are  no  ancient  remains  whatever  on 
Monte-Negro.  Its  early  inhabitants  were  probably,  like  those  of 
the  present  day,  a  poor  and  hardy  race  of  warlike  shepherds ;  they 
are  never  without  their  arms,  which  consist  of  a  gun,  two  pistols,  and 
a  sword,  which  are  more  or  less  ornamented,  according  to  the  rank 
and  riches  of  the  possessor.  I  observed  several  of  their  pistols  mount- 
ed in  silver,  and  curiously  worked.  The  Montenegrines  are:  strongs 
brd.ve,  atad  vindictive ;  and,  when  war  takes  place  between  them  and 
their  inveterate' enemies  the  Turks,  no  quarter  is  ever  given.  They 
are  subject  to  four  chiefs,  or  Sardars;  who  are  their  judges  in  peaces 
and  thieir  lead^s  in  war,  and  every  village  has  a  chief,  called  Knez, 
or  count,  which  title  was  originally  elective,  but  is  now  hereditary. 
The  bishop,  however,  appears  to  act  the  most  conspicuous  part  in 
their  military  achievements.  This  pastor  of  the  church  marches  at 
the  head  of  hiis  troops,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  cross 
in  the  other.  In  1795,  the  Montenegrines,  with  only  9*000  men^  but 
with  the  bishop  at  their  head,  are  said  to  have  defeated  an  army  of 
100,000  Turks  under  the  Pasha  of  Scutari .^  The  Pasha  himself  was 

r 

'  Plin.  Nat.  H'ibU  h,  3.  c.  9,2,  mentions  the  Docleatae  in  Dalmatit. 
.    '  The  ancient  Scodra,  situated  near  Lake  Labeatis,  sixteen  miles  inland  from  the  Adriatic^ 
sn  a  fertile  and  beautiful  countiy. 
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slain  ID  batde,  and  the  gatevtty  of  the  ^iacopal  palace  is  decoiated 
tvith  the  trophy  of  his  head.  The  hone  and  dagger  of  the  same 
chieftain  ^ere  likewise  proudly  shewn  amongst  the  military  spoils 
of  the  bishop.  In  this  extraordinary  account,  although  it  was  re*- 
peated  by  several  of  the  Cattariotes,  and  by  the  Austrian  governor, 
many  deductions  must  be  made  for  the  exaggeration  of  vanity,  and 
the  fictions  of  roniiance. 

The  Pasha  of  Scut&ri  could  never  levy  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men;  and,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  imphcit  credit  to 
such  Marathoni9,n  stories,  yet  a  considerable  disproportion  may  be 
iisasonably  allowed,  between  the  forces  of  the  Turks  and  Montene- 
grines,  without  surpassing  the  bounds  of  probabiUty :  the  former 
fought  at  a  distance  from  honie,  for  conquest  and  plunder;  the  lat- 
ter fought  on  thdr  native  mountains,  among  their  well-Jcnown  pire«- 
oipices^  and  defensible  passes,  for  their  own  lives,  and  for  the  honour 
and  liberty  of  their  wives  and  children !  Three  weeks  before  our 
arrival  at  Catt&ro  they  had  had  some  skirmishes  with  the  Turks^ 
and  had  brought  home  several  of  their  heads,  which  were  added  to 
the  heap  before  the  bishop^s  house.  The  laws  of  the  Cserna^Goriotes, 
or  Monten^rines,  are  of  disproportionate  severity  :  if  credit  may 
be  given  to  the  accounts  I  received,  their  women  are  treated  little 
better  than  slaves,  and  adultery  is  generally  punished  with  death, 
and  murder  only  with  a  fine ;  the  former  crime  is  sometimes  atoned 
for  by  ifche  loss  of  the  nose  and  ears  of  the  offenders ;  the  fine  for 
murder  is  two  or  three  hundred  ducats  for  the  fast  offence;  some^ 
thing  more  for  the  second ;  land  the  third  time  the  culprit  is  shot, 
his  bouse  razed,  and  all  his  cacde  and  property  confiscated.  After 
a  Montenegrine  is  buried,  all  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased assemble,  and  make  merry  with  dancing,  singing,  and  feaslh 
ing^  They  are  of  the  Greek  chtffch,  their  language  lUyiian,  or  Scfan 
vonian ;  but  many  of  them  speak  Greek.  We  were  at  Catt&ro  on 
a  market-day,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  several  hundred 
Montenegrines  of  both  sexes,  who  came  loaded  with  the  produce  of 
their  country  to  sell,  consisting  of  sheep,  salt-fish,  wax,  honey,  ^icain. 
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roots,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  &c.  A  shed  is  built  agsunst  the  wall 
of  the  town,  near  the  gate  where  they  rest  themselves,  and  deposit 
their  arms ;  not  being  permitted  to  enter  the  town  armed :  the 
order  to  this  effect,  is  stuck  up  at  the  gateway. 

I  saw  two  of  their  chiefs;  their  dress  was  a  short  green  jacket, 
neatly  emiMroidered  with  gold  ;  the  breast  was  also  richly  adorned ; 
they  wear  a  green  pantaloon,  ornamented  on  the  back  of  the 
legs,  with  gold.       The  common  people  are  clothed  with  a  thick 
woollen  jacket,  and  have  a  long  coarse  cloth,  striped  with  red  and 
blue,  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder ;  which  in  case  of  rain,  serves 
them  as  a  surtout.    They  wear  the  red  skull-cap ;  their  stockings 
we  of  coarse  woollen  thread ;  and  their  shoes  (which  are  made  of 
untanned  skin)  are  curiously  ornamented,  and  tied  round  their  legs 
with  straps.     The  dress  of  the  priests  varies  little  from  that  of 
the  rest ;  their  skull-cap  is  black,  instead  of  red ;  they  also  carry 
arms,  and  all  leave  the  upper  hp  unshaved<.    The  women  wear  a 
coarse  robe,  of  the  same  materials  as  the  men ;  which  is  fastened  round 
the  waist  by  a  thick  girdle  of  brass,  studded  with  false  stones  of  dif- 
ferent colours.    They  also  wear  the  skull-cap,  which  the  unmarried 
womm  adorn  with  coins,   as  in  Greece:    some  have  their  caps 
completely  covered  with  the  Turkish  para,    a  small  silver  coin, 
irfiich  is  perforated,  and  strung  round  the  cap ;  each  overlapping  the 
other,  like  scales:  the  richer  ladies  wear  necklaces  of  Venetian 
sequins.    The  women  are  not  pretty,  and  the  men,  who  have  dark 
cosnplexionfi,  and  characteristic  countenances,  seem  worn  with  hard 
labour  and  bad  &re» 

Our  interpreter  asked  them  if  it  were  safe  for  us  to  travel  in 
tJieir  country — tibey  repUed,  that  if  even  our  hats  were  made  of  gold» 
no  one  would  molest  us ;  that  every  one  would  be  glad  to  treat  us 
with  milk  and  cheese,  and  would  receive  no  money  from  us,  but  be 
contented  with  a  few  common  trinkets  for  their  wives  and  children. 

We  slept  one  night  at  Catt&ro ;  and  returned  the  next  day,  to 
our  ship,  which  was  anchored  at  Castd-nuovo.  On  the  I9th  we 
continued  our  voyage ;  and  keeping  about  tw^ity  miles  from  the 
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coast,  faintly  distinguished   the  towns  of  Budua/  Antiv^ri,  aud 
Dulcigno,*  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Drin. 

Polybius^  and  Strabo*  mention  on  this  coast  the  towns  of  Issos 
and  Akrolissos,  the  situations  of  which  are  at  present  unknown. 
The  latter  was  probably  the  AcropoHs  to  the  former. 

The  Acroceraunian  mountains  became  visible  in  the  distance  on 
the  22d.  We  had  no  sooner  approached  those  **  infames  Scopuli/^ 
the  residence  of  thundering  Jove,  than  we  were  overtaken  by  the 
most  dreadful  tempest  I  had  ever  experienced.  The  night  was  un- 
usually black,  but  at  intervals,  the  lightning  streamed  across  the 
firmament,  and  set  it  in  a  blaze.  The  brightest  sunshine  could  not 
have  cast  a  mote  vivid  glare  over  the  Acroceraunian  crags.  The  storm 
continued  with  short  intermissions,  for  the  greater  part  of  two 
nights  and  a  day :  fortunately  there  was  not  much  wind,  but  we 
experienced  the  disagreeable  effects  of  a  very  high  sea. 

We  were  driven  out  of  our  course; — and,  on  the  24th,  found  our- 
selves opposite  the  town  of  Croja,^  on  the  Albanian  coast,  near 
which,  our  captain  assured  us,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city  ; 
perhaps  Antigonia,  or  Castrum  Icanum.  Croja  was  the  country  oif 
the  heroic  George  Castriotti,  or  Scanderbeg,  whose  well-known  his- 
tory requires  no  comments.  He  assumed  the  title,  and  for  some 
time  maintained,  with  almost  supernatural  valour,  the  power  of 
Prince  of  Epiros,  his  territory  consisting  of  the  greater  part  of  Illy- 
ria  and  Epiros.  » 

On  the  25th  we  passed  within  a  few  miles  of  Durazzo,  the 
ancient  Epidamnos,  or  Dyrrachion,  which  was  founded  by  the  Cor- 
cyreans  about  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  before  our  era  ; 
and  afterwards,  being  colonized  by  the  Romans,  became  the  great 


^  Anciently  Bulva,  or  Batua. 

*  Anciently  Ulcinium,  or  Olchiniuin,  originally  Colchinium,  having  been  founded  by  tbe 
Colcbians,  according  to  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist  b.  3.  c.  22.  ^  B.  8.  *  B.  ?• 

*,  Horace  Cann.  b.  1,  Od.'  3.  v.  20. 
^  This  place  is  called  Akkisaar  by  the  Turks. 
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point  of  commuoication  between  Italy  and. Greece.  It  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Partheni,  and  afterwards  in  Upper  -Macedonia,^ 
Cicero  resided  here  during  his  banishment.  It  was  a  place  of  im- 
portance, and  a  dukedom  in  the  middle  ages.'  The.  castle, "the 
seraglio,  and  four  minarets,  were  the  only  distinct  features  in  the 
view.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Turks,  who;carry  on  &  trade 
in  sandals  and  slippers.  The  vicinity  of  the  town  seems  cultivated  ; 
the  nearest  range  of  hills  mottled  with  green ;  and  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, which  rise  behind,  and  join .  the  Acroceraunian  rocks,  are 
broken  into  fine  precipices.  DurazzO  stands  on  a  promontory, 
which  projects  a  considerable  way  into,  the  sea,  terminating  in  two 
capes,  the  one  called  Redoni,  the, other  Pah.  After  proceeding 
some  miles  further  along  the  coast,  we  saw  the  town  of  Polina,  situ- 
ated near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ApoUonia;  which  according  to 
Strabo,^  was  a  Corinthian  and  a  Corcyrean  colony.  The  great  Egna- 
tian  Way  began  near  this  town,  leading  through  Macedonia,  Thes- 
saly,  and  Thrace,  for  five  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  as  far  as  the 
Hellespont.*  Polina  stands  near  the  Aoos,  the  modern  Viosa,  about 
seven  miles^  inland ;  and  was  at  one  time,  a  large  and  important 
city :  a  single  doric  column,  which  is  still  standing,  marks  the  site 
of  one  of  its  temples. 

On  the  26th  we  coasted  within  about  three  miles  of  the  Acroce- 
raunian mountains,  which  rise  into  fine  pointed  forms,  apparently 
at  least  four  thousand  feet  high ;  they  are  bare  and  barren,  except 
towards  their  bases,  which  are  feathered  with  wood.  The  name 
Acroceraunian  was  probably  given  to  the  highest  summits  of  the 
mountain,  which  rise  nearly  above  the  ancient  city  of  Aulon ;  and 
the  general  appellation  of  Ceraunia,  or  Ceraunii,  was  applicable  to 
the  whole  ridge  which  extends  along  the  coast  for  several  miles ;  from 
nearly  opposite  Corey ra  to  Dyrrachion.     Dion  Cassius^  calls  them 


'  DioD  Camiu^  b.  41.  *  Hist,  de  ConstanUnop.  sous  les  Einpp.  FraDcois^  b.  1. 

p.  27,  &c.  Paris  edit.  '  B.  7-  p.  3l6.  *  Strabo,  b.  7.  p.  329- 

«  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  b-  3.  c.  23.  «  B.  41. 
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ttjc^  ru  Kt^eeuviuy  which  he  Miys  afe  ftt  the  extremity  of  Epiros,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Ionian  gulph.  They  are  at  present  called  riyc;cii/Me^ 
Ta  jQowa,  a  name  probably  derived  from  Chimera,  which  according 
to  Pliny ,^  was  a  castle  on  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  above  the 
fountain  of  Aquae  tlegiae.  Procopius'  asserts  that  the  fortress  of  Xi- 
fiitipt  was  erected  by  Justinian  ;  but  it  was  probably  only  rebuilt  after 
having  fallen  in  ruins.  The  Chimariotes  are  like  their  ancestors  in 
the  time  of  Cantacuzene^  whom  he  terms  Axfimot  auTwofioi  vofAcA^^  inde- 
pendent shepherds.^  The  Chimariotes  who  inhabit  the  Acrocerau* 
nian  range  are  a  hardy  and  predatory  race  of  Albanian  Christians, 
who  sometimes  come  out  from  their  rocks,  and  carry  in  vessels, 
which  they  see  becalmed  off  their  coast ;  our  captain  assured  us 
that  they  sell  their  Christian  prisoners  to  the  Turks. 


I  »'.^  > 


hicque  periclis 


Ssepe  Carinarum  famosa  Ceraunia  surgunt.^ 

As  the  wind  seemed  to  forsake  us  on  this  treacherous  coast,  the 
crew  were  ordered  out  to  prayers;  the  names  of  a  great  many  saints 
were  invoked,  particularly  St.  Nicolo,  the  Neptune  of  the  modem 
Greeks.  Among  the  many  terrific  tales  which  they  recounted  respect- 
ing these  fatal  rocks,  there  was  one  circumstance  upon  which  they  laid 
particular  stress,  and  of  which  they  would  not  permit  us  to  question 
the  reality.  They  said  that  loud  voices  were  always  heard  upon  the 
rocks  at  midnight ;  and  that  a  short  time  before  storms  and  sirocco 
winds,  lights  are  seen  dancing  about  upon  the  crags.  The  latter  part 
of  this  story  is  probably  less  ^bulous  than  it  would  at  first  appear ; 
the  Captain  and  all  the  sailors,  declared  they  had  frequently  seen 
these  lights,  which  are  probably  formed  by  the  gas  of  carburetted 
ignited  hydrogen,  similar  to  that  of  Pietra  Mala,  on  the  Bolognese 
Appennines.     Strabo*  mentions  a  place  called  Nymphaion,  in  the 

* 

^  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  1 .  <  De  ^dificiis,  b.  4.  c  ^.  p.  74.  Paris  edit. 

^  Hist.  b.  2.  c.  24..  p.  275.  Paris  edit,  *  Ruf.  Fest.  Avieni  Orb.  Descrip.  v.  538. 

See  also  the  Periplus  of  Scylax  Caryand.  ^  B.  7*  p.  316. 
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territory  of  Apollonia^  where  fire  issued  from  the  ground!  Vitru- 
vius,^  Pliny,*- -^lian,^  Plutarch,*  Dion  Cassius,^  and  others,  also 
notice  it,  and  the  latter  particularly  says  that  the  flames  were  in* 
creased  by  rain,  which  is  the  case  at  Pietra  Mala,  where  the  pea- 
sants generally  foretel  heavy  rains,  some  hours  before  they  begin  to 
fall,  by  the  increasing  size  and  fury  of  the  flames,  which  issue  from 
the  ground.  Asphaltus  in  a  fluid  state,  is  produced  near  Apol- 
Ionia;  and  a  lucrative  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  sanie  sub- 
stance,  which  abounds  at  Seletitza,  eight  miles  from  Valona. — 
Hie  fire  near  ApoUonia  is  represented  on  a  scarce  silver  coin 
oi  that  city.  On  one  side  is  the  head  of  Apollo — ^inscrip.  AXIPI- 
ONOS — rev.  three  nymphs  dancing  before  the  fire — inscrip.  AIIO 
and  ANAPOMAXOZ.  Pausanias^  probably  alludes  to  the  same  kind 
of  phenomenon  in  speaking  of  Bathos  in  Arcadia,  where  he 
says  fire  is  seen  issuing  from  the  earth.  There  are  other  instances 
of  ignited  hydrogen  in  various  mountainous  countries ;  that  men- 
tioned by  Captain  Beaufort,^  near  Deliktash,  is  of  a  similar  nature  : 
he  conceives  it  to  be  the  same  noticed  by  Pliny  on  Mount  Chimaera. 
It  is  singular,  that  the  name  Chimera  should  also  have  been  given  to 
a  place  near  the  fire  of  Apollonia.  Ctesias^  mentions  the  per- 
petual fire  near  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  which  is  the  same  described 
by  Captain  Beaufort.  A  similar  flame  is  said  to  exist  in  the  island  of 
Samos. 

iThe  most  projecting  part  of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  is  a 
tongue  of  land,  called  from  its  form,  Linguetta;  from  hence,  to  the 
neatest  part  of  Italy,  is  thirty  geographical  miles ;  but  we  could 
not  discover  the  Italian  shore,  though  the  day  was  clear,  the  land 
being  low.  This  circumstance  is  noticed  by  Virgil,  where  he  de- 
scribes ^neas  sailing  along  this  coast :- — 


^  B.  8.  c.  3.  *  Nat.  Hbt.  b.  3.  c.  23.  and  b.  2.  c.  107«  in  which  are  several  other 

instances  of  the  same  kind.  ^  Var.  Hist.  b.  13.  c.  l6.  ^  Life  of  Sylla, 

'  Rom.  Hist.  b.  41.  ^  B.  8.  c.  29*  ^  Coast  of  Karamania. 

'  Persic.     See  also  Aristot  de  Mirandis^  139* 
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^Provehimur  Pelago,  vidiia  Cerauma  J93L:ta9.  . . 

Unde  Iter  Italianii  Cursusque  brevissimus  Undis 

«        «        ♦        «        «        «        «^«        « 

.  1,1. 

Jamque  rubesceba^t,  SteUia  Aurora  fugatis   *  h  . ; 
Cum  procul,  obscuros  Colles  humilemque  videmus 
Italiam,  etc. 


»ii  »  •  .      >  k   4 


.Polybius  and  others,  mfntion  a  great  mapj^iti^  i^pd^stron^  places 
along  the  lUyrian  coast,  which  shqws  it  .was  thickly  inhabitediL  and 
well  defended;  and  we  know  from  the  testimony  of,,  the  !3y%an« 
tine  historians,  that  it  was  well  peopled  in  the  middle  ag^,  Slarabo 
mentions  eleven  different  nations  near  the  Acroc^raunitm  mountains; 
each  of  which  were  governed  by  a  sov^eign  prince;  these  were  the 
Bylliones,  Taulantii,  Fartheni,  Brygi,  Enchdii^  Lyncestai^  Pouriopi, 
the  Tripolitan  Pelagonii,  the.  Eordi,  Elemeadi^  aqd  the.£raturai« 
Each  sovereign  possessed  probably  two  or  thi:ee  towns^a  tract  o/mpun* 
tains  for  their  flocks,  and  a  few  narrow,  valines  for  cultivation...  Qther 
neighbouring  nations  w^re  the  Orestai^  Paroran,  and  Atintanes« 
Towards  the  Ambracian  gulph  were  the  Molossians,  Amphilpchians, 
Athamanes,  iBthices,  and  Tymphsei ;  and  the  greater,  divisions  of 
Thesprotia,  Chaonia,  and  Cassopaea,  were  opposite  thoislands.  ...The 
territories  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Acroceraunians  at  last  fell .  under 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  were  collectively  denominated  Upper 
Macedonia,  extending  almost  as  far  .as. Corey ra.  Pausanias.  tells 
us  that  theLocrl  of  Thronion,  on  the  Boagrios^  and  the.Abantes 
of  Euboea,  returning  from  Troy  with  their  eight  .v^s^s,^weife  driven 
by.  a  tempest  on  the  coast  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  and  there 


^  B.  3.    **  Near  the  Ceraunmn  rocks  our  coast  we  bore. 
The  shortest  passage  to  th'  Italiao  shore ; 
And  DOW  die  rising  moro,  with  rosy  light. 
Adorns  the  skies,  and  puts  the  stars  to  flight : 
When  we  from  iar,  like  bluish  mists  descry, 
The  plains  and  humble  hills  of  Italy/* — Dbyden. 
The  last  line  lias  been  altered,  as  the  original  does  not  give  the  true  sense  of  the  Latin. 
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built  a  city,  which  they  named  Thronion,  and  called  the  tract  of  coun- 
try which  they  occupied  Abanti^,  but  that  they  were  afterwards  ex- 
pelled by  the  neighbouring  Apolloniates.^  Near  the  Linguetta  is  a 
fine  capacious  harbour,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  town  of 
Valona,  the  ancient  Anion,  which  was  formerly  a  large  city  in  Chad- 
nia ;  it  is  at  present  principally  inhabited  by  Turks,  and  has  six 
mosques.  In  front  of  the  gulph  of  Valona  is  the  small  rocky  island 
of  Sastoo,  the  ancient  Sason;  the  latitude  of  which,  according  to 
Lechevalier,-  is  40*  34' ;  herie  are  the  remains  of  a  Greek  fort,  which 
has  been  evidently  repaired  in  the  lower  ages.  Polybius*  says  it  is 
at  the'  entrance  of  the  Ionian  Sea;  Not  far  from  Anion  there  were 
formerly  four  other  cities ;  Lychnidos,  now  supposed  to  be  Achrida, 
or  Ochrida;  Dardania,  or  Orikos,  now  £riko,  founded  by  a  Colchiab 
colony;  ByUis,  and  Amantia,  were  nearer  Corcyra,  '  We  clearly  dis- 
tinguished Achrida  and  Eriko ;  but  the  position  of  the  other  cities 
is  unknown.  Pliny*  placed  the  beginning  of  Epiros  at  Onctiwi, 
from  which  town  to  the  Salentinian  promontory  in  Italy,  he  says  is 
eighty-five  miles.  Caesar  landed  near  Orikos  when  on  his  way  to 
attack  Ponipey.* 

We  passed  near  a  port  called  Palermo,  the  ancient  Panormos, 
and  saw  the  situation  of  Onchesfnos,  which  gave  the  name  of 
Onthesmites  to  the  wind 'which  blew  from  this  part  of  Epiros 
to' Italy.  We  had  here  the  first  view  of  Corfu,  apparently  attached 
ij(^  the '  eastehi  end  of  the  Acfoceraunian  range ;  and  rising  into 
tl^o  points,  formed  by  Mount  Pantokrator  or  Salvadore,  the  highest 
land  in  the  island,  which  was  near  fifty  miles  from  us.  To  the  south 
of  Corfu,  we  distinguished  the  uninhabited  islands  of  Fanu,^  Merlera, 
and  Samotrachi,  or  Samandraki,  and  some  smaller  rocks,  on  which 
there  are  not  the  smallest  remains  of  antiquity.    This  is  reckoned 


>  B.  5.  C.22.  «  Hi»t.  b.  5.  p.  446.  '  Nat.  Hist  b.  S.  c.  23. 

^  Cftsar  de  Bello  Civili.  b.  3. 

^  Supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Ottanos,  or  Otfaones,  Which  Procopius  says  may  peiliaps 
be  the  island  of  Calypso ;  De  Bello  Gotli.  b.  4.  c.22*  p.  628.  Paris 
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the  end  of  the  Adriatic,  and  beginning  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
Epirote  mountains  were  covered  with  snow,  which  had  fallen  during 
j;he  late  storm.  At  a  great  distance  inland  the  lofty  Tomaros,^  and 
the  still  more  magnificent  Pindos,  were  distinguished  rearing  theif 
white  and  pointed  summits  above  the  clouds. 

Qn  the  27th,  after  passing  near  the  Phalakron  promontory, 
formed  by  Mount  Pantokrator,  we  entered  the  narrow  canal  which 
separates  Corfu  from,  the  coast  of  Epiros,  The  rocks  which 
rpse  on  our  right,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  are  the  northern 
pnd  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island,  cdled  Pantokrator ;  the 
city  of  Cassiope^  and  temple  of  Jupiter  Cassius,  were  in  this 
situation ;  iu  the  vicinity  is  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  di 
Cassopo.  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Epiros  was  another  Cassiope, 
the  exact  position  of  which  is  unknown ;  but  it  was  between  Onchei^ 
inos  and  Buthroton,  nearest  to  the  latter.  The  ancient  walls  of 
Buthroton  remain,  and  are  composed  of  well-joined  polygonal  blocks* 
This  place  is  called  Bothrentos  by  Cantacuzene,^  which  name  it  still 
retains,  although  it  is  commonly  called  ButrintQ  by  the  Italians. 

Having  passed  this  narrow  strait,  and  an  insulated  rock  called 
Serpa,  we  entered  the  widest  part  of  the  canal,  which  in  some 
plapes  opens  ipto  an  expanse  of  about  twelve  miles  broad.  Oa 
pur  left  was  the  grand  range  of  the  Epirote  mountains;  on  our 
right,  the  green  and  fertile  Corfu,  with  its  olive  groves,  its  imdulating 
and  variegated  hills,  its  capital,  and  its  fortifications*  We  sailed 
close  to  the  island  of  Vido,  the  ancient  Ptychta,  and  cast  anchoir 
vmder  the  walls  of  the  city.  We  presented  our  passport  and  letters 
to  Mr^  Foresti,^  (British  consul-general,  and  since  minister)  who 
received  us  with  all  possible  civility.  We  took  up  our  abode  at  a^ 
miserable  inn,  the  only  one  in  the  town,  where  every  thing  was,  so 
filthy,  that  during  the  nights,  we  were  quite  infested  with  insects ; 


w    ■« 


^  Or  TiD«ro9— Strabo^  b.  7.  now  Tomaiitz«  *  Hist.  b.  2.  c.  37.  p.  321.  Paris  edik 

^  Now  Sir  Speridion  Forest],  Knt^ 
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jind  the  first  morning  after  our  arrival,  as  soon  as  I  awoke,  I  saw  a 
scorpion  on  my  pillow.  The  sting  of  the  scorpion  is  not  mortal  ib 
Greece,  and  is  easily  cured  by  the  application  of  the  Oleum  Scor- 
pionum,^  or  oil  in  which  scorpions  have  been  infused ;  the  animal 
itself,  mashed  and  put  immediately  on  the  wound,  is  said  to  effect;  a 
rapid  pure.  Their  virus  is  propprtionably  stronger  where  the  climate 
or  the  season  is  hotter ;  in  parts  of  Africa  their  sting  is  certain  death, 
a£i4  the  town  of  Pescara  is  deserted  by  its  iuhabitants  in  the  sum-r 
mer  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  scorpions,*  In  winter  they 
are  nearly  in  a  torpid  state,  and  their  sting  is  less  dangerous.  Jt 
is  said,  that  if  a  scorpion  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  burning  coalp^ 
and  finds  it  cannot  escape,  it  strikes  itself  with  its  sting  on  the  back^ 
BXhd  immediately  dies.  The  few  scorpions  I  saw  in  Greece  are  about 
two  inches  in  length,  and  generally  blacks  I  found  some  at  Thef* 
mopylae  about  half  an  inch  longer,  and  of  a  dull  yellow  tint.  In 
Italy  they  are  extremely  common,^  and  enter  the  houses  asi  soon  as^ 
the  first  autnmnal  rains  connnence, 

.  We  had  not  been  in  the  island  two  hours,  when  we  heard  a  firing  in 
the  streets,  Mr.  Foresti,  who  was  with  us  at  the  time,  immediately 
guessed  the  cause,  and  said  he  wa^  convinced  that  a  quarrel  had 
broken  out  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks ;  this  event  having 
fafen  expected  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  insolent  and  overbearing 
l^ehaviour  of  the  latter.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Septin^ 
sular,  or  Ionian  Republic,  was  at  that  time  under  the  protection  of 
the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  both  of  which  nations  had  a  fleet  sta- 
tioned  in  the  port  of  Corfu :  the  Turkish  sailors  were  sometimes 
pemiitted  to  land  on  market^ays ;  and  being  always  armed,  paraded 
Ihe  streets  with  the  greatest  insolence.  The  immediate  origin  of  the 
present  affair  is  not  well  known;  but  it  is  supposed  that  a  Turk; 
taking  improper  liberties  with  the  wife  of  a  Corfuote,  the  husband 
resented  the  affront^  in  steong  language,  and  was  imtnediately  sihot 


^  Pr*.  M^  00  PoitODOHi  Animals..  ^  Jomii.Xeo  Hbtor.  Airic,  b.  6, 
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by  the  enraged  Tiirk,  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place.  The  mur^ 
derer  was  in  his  turn,  killed  by  another  Greek  ;  and  the  affair  sooii 
assumed  a  serious  aspect,  a  general  insurrection  being  apprehended. 
We  heard  the  firing  of  pistols  on  all  sides ;  and  curiosity  leading  us 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  we  narrowly  escaped  being  wounded,  some 
balls  passing  close  to  us,  one  of  which  entered  the  wall;  a  rery 
short  distance  from  us.  Several  Turks  having  taken  refuge  in  a 
coffee-house,  barricaded  the  door,  which  was  broken  open  by  the 
populace;  and  the  Greek  who  first  entered,  with  a  pistol' in  each 
hand,  killed  two  Turks,  but  was  immediately  cut  to  pieces.  The 
populace  then  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  house ;  but  the  Turks 
rushing  out  upon  their  opponents,  after  killing  some  Greeks,  and 
losing  some  of  their  own  men,  retreated  across  the  Esplanade  to  the 
fortress.  Seventeen  Turks,  and  not  half  that  number  of  Greeks^ 
lost  their  lives  in  this  affair.  There  were  not  above  two  hundred  of 
the  former  in  the  town,  who  were  protected  by  the  Russians,  and 
conducted  to  the  fortress.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  Tutkish  Seraskier  prevented  his  sailors  landing,  and  revenging 
their  countrymen  ;  had  that  happened,  a  fnost  bloody  conflict  would 
in  all  probability  have  ensued ;  for  the  news  of  the  disturbance  was 
ill  a  few  hours  carried  through  the  island,  and  to  the  opposite  coaist 
of  £piros;  and  in  the  afternoon,  many  thousands  of  well-armed  and 
determined  Greeks  were  collected  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  pant- 
ing with  thq  desire  of  dyeing  their  swords  in  Moslem  blood ;  and 
as  some  said,  of  pillaging  the  town. 

The  Russians  apprehending  a  continuation  of  these  disturbances, 
landed  five  hundred  men,  who  took  possession  of  the  fort  which  is 
Bear  the  Esplanade,  and  conmiands  the  city,  dismissing  the  weak 
Septinsular  garrison,  supposing  them  unable  to  resist  any  sudden 
assault  of  the  Turks.  The  senate  passed  a  general  pardon  ;  the  in- 
liabitaxits  were  prohibited  bearing  arms;  and  our  consul,  Mr. 
Foresti,  by  his  influence  and  personal  courage,  was  very  instru- 
mental in  restoring  tranquilhty.  The  next  day  we  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Turks  ia  the  castle,  and.  were  received  with  much  civility  'by  the 
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Capigi  Bashi.  After  pipes  and  coffee,  and  a  short  conversation, 
which  we  carried  on  by  means  of  our  dragoman,  or  interpreter,  we 
took  our  leave,  and  were  shewn  into  a  long  chamber,  serving  as  an 
hospital  to  about  forty  Turks,  who  were  wounded  in  the  late  affair, 
and  who  were  lying  x>n  mattresses  placed  on  the  ground ;  some  of 
them  were  at  that  moment  breathing  their  last.  We  were  glad 
to  turn  away  from  such  scehe^  and  quired  the  mansion  of  death 
with  disgust 

. .  We  wece  next  conducted  bf  our  consul,  td  pay  our  i^p^t&  td 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  Count  George  Theotochi,  a  venera- 
ble  pld  man, .  who  is  styled  Prince,  or  Archon .  *  'We  wcl^e  received 
by  his  Excellence  and  the  senators,  with  every  mark  of  attention,  in 
a  small  and  badly-furnished  room.  They  expressed  their  alarni  at 
the  late  unfortunate  event ;  appearing  uneasy  as  to  what  might  fol- 
low, and  more  apprehensive  of  the  villagers  of  their  own  island  than 
of  the  Turks  themselves.  They  provided  us  with  letters  for  the  dif- 
ferent islands  c^'the  Republic,  which  Were  lift^n^rdft  of  (iob^idera- 
blQ.9jervice  tons.  We  alisK>  visited  llie  Seraskier  on  boa^d^.his  ves- 
sel :  nothing  could  be  more  kind  Hian  thd  reception  h&  gavie  us  t 
t^e  W9S  great  order  and  neittness  thrbujghout  the'Tur!kish  ^ships, 
which  may  be  said,  in  point  of  bleanliness,  to  vie  with -English 
vpspiels.  la  the  cabin  c^  the  Seraricibr  i  observed  the  portrait  of 
Lord  Nelson. 


.   '    ^ 
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Conpendkun  of  tiie  hifloiy  of  Cortynr-HmiaU  iil«id>  near  it— Tiltages,  piodooe.  Depaiimo.  torn 
Corfu.  Ifllaiids  of  Paxos  and  Antipaxos.  Town  of  Parga.  AiriTal  at  Santa  Manra.  Jtains  Of 
Ijeacafr^Lover's  Leap— Tillages— produce.  Town  of  Prebeza — Ruins  of  Nioopolis—Ambracian  gulph. 
Departure  from  Santa  Mau|«— manner  in  which  the  pirates  treat  their  prisoners. '  Taphian^  or  Tele« 
boian  islands — ^Ithaoa — ^Tillages — ^ports-^fiodnce — monntains^-ruina  of  a  castle  and  city— other  ruins* 
Fount  Arethusa,  Medals  of  Ithaca.  Albanian  robbers.  Island  of  Cephailenia.  End  of  my  first 
•  Tour  in  this  part  of  Greaoe. 


•  •  • 

•  * 

Sbfobe  I  undertake  the  description  of  modern  Corfu,  it  will- be 
necessary  to  give,  a  succinct  account  of  its  ancient  history,  with- 
ou|;  entering  into  long  details,  which  are  foreign  to  the  plan  I  pro- 
pose to  follow  throughout  the  present  work ;  nor  have  I  time  to  in<« 
vestigate  the  question  whether  Phaeacia  is  Judaea^  or  Alcinoos  Solo* 
iqon?  which  is  the  opinion  of  a  learned  man  of  our  country ;  and, 
although  the  Odyssey  has  not  the  same  character  of  geographical 
veracity,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Iliad,  yet  it  cannot  be 
allowed  that  the  Phaeacia  of  Homer  is  a  Laputa,  or  a  Brobdignag. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Ionian  (which  is  given  to  the  islands  on 
this  coast  from  the  Ionian  gulph)  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  ;  -ffischylus*  and  Hyginus^  attribute  it  to  lo,  the  daughter 
of  Inachus ;  Strabo*  says  that  Theopompus  derives  it  from  lonios, 
an  inhabitant  of  Issa.    The  ancient  names  of  Corfu  are  Scheria, 


^  Dionys.  Orb.  Deacrip.  v.  494 ;  and  fert3e  Corcyra,  the  loved  land  of  Alcinooa. 
*  In  his  Prometheos,  t.  846.  *  Fab.  145.  *  B.  7.  p.  317. 
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Phfeacia,  Drepane,  Makris,  ArgOs,  Kerkura,  or  Korktrta,  the  LAtin 
Corcjra.  The  modern  name  of  Coffu,  or  Kdrphu,  is  derived  frbm 
Koruphoi,  froni  its  double  Acropolis.  Some  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
tories^ call  it  Konipho,  but  Procopius  says  it  was  still  named  Kerkura 
in  his  time,*  and  Boccaccio,  in  one  of  his  stories,  calls  it  Gurfo. 
It  is  novr  named  by  the  Greeks  iiop^oL  Nausithoos  and  his  son 
Alcinoos  probably  had  their  capital  upon  the  peninsula  of  the 
island  which  is  opposite  Epiros:  the  colony  which  was  sent  from 
Corinth,  under  Chersicrates,  no  doubt  established  themsdves  in  the 
same  place.  Nothing  is  seen  above  ground  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  except  some  frusta  of  large  columns ;  which,  from  hav- 
ing flutings  without  intervals,  were  evidently  of  the  Doric  order : 
they  have  a  large  square  base,  which  forms  btit  one  mass  with  the 
column,  a  singularity  of  which  I  never  observed  any  other  example. 
The  place  is  now  called  Falaiopoli :  here  are  also  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  building,  apparently  the  cella  of  a  temple  composed  of  paral- 
lelogram blocks  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  now  converted  into 
a  church.  Over  the  entrance  of  another  church,  built  by  the  empe- 
ror Joviaifiis,'  is  the  well  known  inscription^  in  which  the  enthu- 
siastic Iconoclast  boasts  of  having  destroyed  the  temples  and  altars 
of  liie  Greeks.  Homer*  mentions  a  Troa-zJiyiW,  or  temple  of  Neptune, 
in  the  Agora,  and  Thucydides^  notices  the  temples  of  Juno,  of  Bac- 
chus, of  the  Dioscuri,  of.  Jupiter,  and  of  Alcinoos,  at  Corey  ra. 
There  are  some  remains  of  a  fortress  on  Mount  St.  Angelo,  a  pointed 
hills  seen  from  the  old  port,  which  According  to  Andrea  Marmora 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Michael  Comnenus :  this  may  be  Mount* 
Istone.  Several  autonomous  copper  medals  have  been  found  in  the 
same  spot,  generally  with  the  bead  of  Jupiter  on  one.  side,  and  the 


'  Anna  Comnena.  Alexiad,  b.  1.  and  Nicetaa  Chroniat.  b.  2. 

*  De  Bello  Goth.  b.  4.  c.  22.  p.  628.  Paris  edit.  Anna  Comnena  calls  it  Kop/^  iroXcr 
c^ypararriy ;  a  Very  Strong  city. 
»  Wheler,  vol  1.  *  Odyss.  6.  v.  266.  *  B.  3.  c.  70. 
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prow  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  with  the  name  of  the  magi^tratey  aqd 
KOPKrPAIXIN.     On  others  was  a  diota  or  two-handled  vase,  with 

•  ■  •    «        ■  « 

the  letters  KO ;  and  on  the  reverse  a  bunch  of  grapes,  allusive  to  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  or  to  the  good  wine  which  the  island  produced. 

In  the  museum  of  Signer  Prosalinda  are  several  antiquities,  found 
amongst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  citj  ;  he  permitted  me  to  copy  two 
inscriptions  on  broi^ze ;  one  on  marble,  and  another  on  a  small  cor- 
nelian: the  latter  being  unintelligible,  was  probably  an  Abraxas, 
or  mystical  amulet. 

Another  inscription  on  .bronze  was  also  shewn  me,  found  by 
Signer  Gangadi  in  the  same  place.^ 

»  * 

The  following  inscriptions  on   cones    of  terra  cotta,  are  also 

JTom  the  Prosalinda  collection. 


OPOL  g         \  AIOL 

4>AAAKO£  mk^f^  ri  \  MHAXIZIOT 


ft 

.  These  cones  are  about  three  inches  and  a.  half  high ;  the  perforar 
tion  at  the  top  shews  that  they  were  attached  to  something ;  others 
are:  frequently  found  in  the  fields  in  different  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  in  Attica;  they  are  in  general  painted  black  and  red, 
are  sometimes  circular,  like  those  of  Corfu,  and  sometimes  four 
sided,  and  all  have  the  perforation.  I  never  observed  any  inscribed 
except  those  at  Corfu ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  their  use.     They 


^  These  inscriptioiiB  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 
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>  •  •    • 

were  perhaps  tied  round  the  necks  of  cattle,  in  order  to  shew  to 
what  pasture  or  mountain  the  animal  belonged  should  it  happen  to 
stray.  The  three  abovementioned  inscriptions  alluded  perhaps  to 
mountains,  or  divisions  of  pasture  land,  in  Corcyra.  In  the  two  last 
inscriptions,  the  word  o^o^  seems  to  be  understood. 

Spon  and  Tournefort  tell  us,  that  on  a  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Naxos  is  inscribed  OPOS'AIOS  MHAXISIOT,'  of  Jupiter,  guardian  of 
the  flocks  (of  sheep). 

There  are  several  mountains  in  Greece  on  which  the  word  opo^  is 

'  •  •  • 

inscribed.  I  have  seen  it  on  Pentelikon  and  Hymettos.  It  might 
have  been  intended  to  distinguish  the  limits  of  the  mountain,  or  com- 
mon land,  from  that  of  individuals,  beyond  which  it  was  unlawful  for 

,  .  ... 

cattle  to  pasture.  As  the  word  o^o^,  however,  in  these-  inscriptions^ 
is  without  the  article,  it  is  difficult  to   decide  whether  it  signi*^ 

fies  mountain,  or  boundary.     Some  sepulchral  stones  were  found 

...  •  •      « 

by  Dr.  Macmichael  near  Athens,  inscribed '  HOPOS.  Thiese  were 
boundary  stones,  indicating  the  limits  of  the  tonjbs.     The  H  is  the 

aspirate,  which  is  rarely  expressed^  in  palaeography,  and  which  is 

.        •     .  ''■■..  ■   •  « 

placed  before  the  word''OPO£,  limit,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  same 

#  .  •       • 

word  which  signifies  mountain,  and  is  unaspirated.  According  to 
Athenaeiis,*  the  ancients  expressed  the' aspirate  by  the  H,  as  the 
Romans.  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  Terentius  Scaurus,  and 
others. 

in  an  inscription  at  Felika  near  Athens,  o^c  is  mentioned  with  the 
article : 

» 

O  OPO£  APTE  HOPOr 

MIAOr  TEME  HEAIKHi? 

NOEAMAPrS 
IA2 


Id  the  collection  of  William  HamiltOD,  Esq.  is  a  beautiful  terra  cotta  vase,  fouud  at  Agri« 
gentam,  on  which  the  words  Hector  and  Eos,  ar^  preceded  by  this  aspirate ;  the  same  occurs 
io  some  inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum. 
*  Deipnosoph.  b.  9*  c.  13. 
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In  Fourmoot^?  collection^  ^s  the  foUpwii^g  inscr^pt^,  found  at 
Sparta : — 

OPQS 

TOT 

eEOT 
To  distinguish  limits,  the  Greeks  sometimes  placed  a  statue  of 

Jt^iter,  witL  the  name  of  ZETS  OPIOZ,  the  Jupiter  Terminalis  of 
the  Latins.  These  cones  may  possibly  represent  the  fAv^pog^  or  conic 
emblem  of  the  sun,  of  Belus,  or  of  Venus*  Tacitus'  thus  describes 
the  statue  of  the  Paphian  Venus — "  Simulacrum  Deae  npn  effigi^ 
hiima];i9,  contiquus  orbis  latiore  initio  tenuem  in  ambitum  metae 
^odo  exsurgens/^  The  sun  sterns  to  have  been  represented  un- 
de^  a  similar  form,  and  was  hence  termed  Alagabalus  Deus  ro* 
tundus.^ 

The  ^rly  history  of  Corcyra  13  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  uncer- 
tainty and  conjecture :  a  colony  of  Colchians  is  said  to  have  settled 
there  a^out  1349  years  before  our  era«  It  was  afterwards  governed 
by  kings,  of  whom  little  is  known*  Isomer  has  indeed  immortalized 
tlie  nameof  Alcinoo9.  In  process  of  time  Corcyra,  enriched  and 
aggrandized  by  i^s  maritime  superi9rity,  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  in  Greece.^  :  The  Corinthians,  under  Chersicrates, 
formed  a  settlement  here^about  seven  hundred  and  three  years  before 
Christ;  and  four  hundred. and  fifteen  years  afterwards,  it  was  cap- 
tured by  Agathodes  of  Syracuse,  who  gave  it  to  his  daughter  La- 
nessa,^  upon  her  marriage  with  Pyrrhus  of  Epiros.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  the  IJly rian  queen  Teuta  about  fifty-eight  years  after 
its  seizure  by  Agathocles,  and  was  soon  after  taken  from  her  by  the 
Romans,  under  the  Consul  Cn.  Fulvius  f  and  although  it  had  the 
privileges  of  a  free  city,  it  remained  under  the  Romans  for  £nany 
centuries.   ^  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  reduced  to  extreme  misery. 


^  Id  the  Kings's  library  at  Paris.  ^  Hist.  b.  2.  c.  3.  '  Bochart  and  Selden. 

«  Thucyd.  b.  1.  c.  1.  ^  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pyrrhus.  •  Pblyb.  b.  2.  p.  99. 
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owing  to  the  vices  of  its  administration,  and  its  want  of  moderation 
in  prosperity.     It  was  taken  from  the  Byzantine  empieror  Ma«^ 
nuiel  Comnenus/    by  Roger  Normannus  king  of  Sicily,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  afterwards  possessed  for  a  short  time  by 
a  Genoese  pirate,  named  Leon  Vetrano,  from  whom  it  W9s  taken 
by  Pietro  Zane^  doge  of  Venice,  who  sent  thither  a  Venetian  colony,* 
^d  the  pirate  and  his  adherents  were  hanged.    It  was  afterwards 
taken  by  Peter  Polanus  the  Venetian  doge,  in  1546^  and  until  within 
these  few  years,  was'  the  capital  of  the  Venetian  islands  in  the 
Ionian  Sea.    It  has  for  several  centuries  been  celebrated  for  it9 
powerful  fortresses,  to  which  such  great  additions  have  been  recently 
made  by  the  French,  and  afterwards  by  the  English^  as  to  render 
it .  one  of  the  strongest  places   in  Europe.    The  two  contiguous 
rocks  which  rise  from  the  sea,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Esplanade, 
were  no  doubt  fortified  in  the  earliest  times,  forming  the  Aero* 
polis  of  the  ancient  city ;  the  "  aerias  Pha^cuni  Arces^'  of  Vir- 
gil.*    They   are  at  present  called   the  old  forts,  or  le  due  Ma- 
melle^  from  their  mamillary  form,  and  are  approached  by  a  long 
drawbridge,  built  over  an  artificial  canal,  which  may  be  filled  with 
sea  water,  whereby  they  become  insulated.    The   two  rocks  in 
question,  and  indeed  the  whole  island^'^  if  we  could  credit  the  ancient 
mythologists,  owe  their  origin  to  a  curious  circumstance :  Saturn 
mutilated  his  father  Coelus  with  a  scythe;  the  spoils  and  the  scythe 
together  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  former  became  the  two  rocks^ 
and  the  latter  the  island,  which,  accordingly,  took  the  name  of 
D^epanon,  or  Drepane.     Since  the  present  journey  was  made, 
Corfu^  with  the  other  Ionian  islands,  has  been  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  government ;  and  its  little  rebellions,  mur- 
4ers,  and  intrigues^  are  now  at  an  end.     The  Ionian  islands  are 
called  by  the  Turks  ^^ayicovi^rMs,  the  Frank  islands. 


'.,;•>,  I 


^  Nicetas  Chroniat.  b.  2.  p.  52,  53.  Paris  edit. 

^  Hist,  de  Constantinop.  sous  les  Empp.  Prancob,  b.  2.  p.  45.  Paris  edit. 

'  JEneid,  3.  v.  291.  ^  ApolloDius  Rhod.  Argonaut*  b.  4.  v.  983,  &c. 
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Corey ra  and  Cassiope  seem  to  have  been  the  only  two  cities  iri 
the  island. 

Chersepolis  is  an  imaginary  town,  not  mentioned  by  any  author 
except  Andrea  Marmora,  a  miserable  writer  of  1672,  Who  has  misled 
many  of  his  readers.  Homer^  describes  the  situation  of  the  city 
with  great  accuracy,  and  says  it  is  between  two  ports.  John  Cinna* 
mus,*  in  his  hyberbolical  style,  represents  the  Acropolis  of  Corcyra 
as  being  so  lofty  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  distinguish  its  walls. 
According  to  Nicetas,^  it  was  strongly  fortified  with  lofty  towers,  in 
the  time  that  it  was  besieged  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus. 

There  were  two  ports  in  Corcyra,  one  of  which  was  that  called  Hyl-! 
laikos,  by  Thucydides,*  and  the  other  the  great  port  designated  by  the 
same  author  as  vm  cvyoM»^  before  the  Agora,  opposite  Epiros,  or 
the  continent.  The  mouth  of  the  former  opens  tow'ards  the  east ;  at 
the  entrance  is  a  pointed  rocky  island,  called  ttovSixo  vfja-ij  or  the 
Island  of  Rats ;  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  kov^iXo  pfjcn,  from  the  quan-t 

tity  of  reeds  it  is.  said  to  produce,  but  of  which  I  saw  none.     TW 

»  »  .  .       . 

port  must  have  been  formerly  capacious  and  good,  and  sheltered 
from  every  wind ;  but  it  is  at  present  so  filled  up  with  sand  and 
mud,  that  even  small  boats  enter  it  with .  difficulty .  It  is  named 
iTi^afM  (the  ferry).  The  surrounding  country  is  the  most  delightful 
that  can  be  imagined  ;  it  is  encircled  by  hills  of  varied  forms,* 
which  are  richly  shaded  by  the  deep  verdure  of  the  olive,  inter- 
mingled with  the  foliage  of  the  orange,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,' 
the  almond,  and  the  cypress.  Thus  it  has  the  soft  aspect  of  a 
fresh-water  lake,  environed  by  every  rural  charm.  The  village  of 
Chrysida  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Here  a  liihpid 
spring,  gushing  from  under  the  spreading  shade  of  a  large  fig-tree, 
forms  a  rapid  stream,  and  turns  sotne  mills  at  a  few  paces  frony 
its  source.  The  principal  port  is  the  same  which  is  now  used  fot 
large  vessels,  which  anchor  close  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  are 


-t-. 


1  Odyss.  6.  V.  263.  «  Hist.  b.  3.  p.  57.  Paris  edit 

»  B.  2.  p.  52,  53.  Paris  edit.  ♦  B.  3.  c.  72. 
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shelter^  from  tbe  winds  which  blow  from  the  Epirote  mountains 
by  the! island  of  Vidb.^ 

There  are  two  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  one  called 
Gaadar,  the  other  Corisia;  and  two  rivers,  one  caUed  Potamos,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the;  other  Messongi.  There  is  also  the  torrent  bed 
of  Leuchimmo,  named  from  the  cape,  to  the  south  of  which  it  runs ; 
it  is  in.  general  dry  in  sumq[ier. 

.  The  exact  size  of  Corey  ra  is  not  yet  dearly  known;  some  .will 
have  it  to  be  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  circuit,  forty^five  in 
length,  and  twenty-two . in  breadth:  while  others  allow  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  fpr  its  circumference ;  but  its  real  circuit  is 
not  above  eighty  geographical  miles,  without  including  its  bays 
and  siniionties.  .  It  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  the  names  of 
which  are  Oros,  Mezzo,  Leukimmo  or  Alefkimo,  and  Agiru.  In  the 
division  .Oros  was  the  city  of  Cassiope,  and  the  lofty  Pantokrator 
rising  above  it,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island*  Mezzo  is 
between  Oros  and  Leukimmo,  contains  the  capital,  and  is  opposite 
the  coast  of  Epiros.  Leukimmo  is  that  part  of  the  island  which  i& 
near  the  cape  of  the  same  name,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Paxos, 
which  is  supposed  once  to  have  joined  Corcyra. 
.  It  is  called  Leukinina  by  Thucydides;  Leukimme  by-  Strabo; 
and.Leukimma  by  Ptolemy  f  and  derived  from  XiwaafiMj  on  account 
of  its  white  colour ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  called  Capobianco 
by  the  Italians.  . 

:  The  region  Agiru  is  to  the  s.  w.,  facing  Italy :  the.  whole  island 
contains  about  55,000  persons ;  14,000  of  whom  are  in  the  capital ; 
and  the  rest  scattered  through  the  island  in  about  forty  villages ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  Manduchio,  Kondokali,  SkripSro,  Chore- 
pisk5pi,  Dukades,  Liapades,  Gardelades,  Chorakiana,  Kabalouri, 
Agr&phos,  Karousades,  Niphes,  Signes,  Sphachiera,  Peritia,  Pe- 
rulftdes,  Benissa,  Per&ma,  Ipso,  Ringlades,  Potamos,  Anaplades, 


.  ^  According  to  Scylax  there  were  three  ports  in  Corcyra.  Peripl. 
*  Ptolemy,  b.  3,  mentioiis  a  promontory  in  Corcyrt,  named  Ampbipagos. 
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Klimoy  Dragotmo,  Santa  Trinita,  Chrysida^.  Santo  Teodoro;  Meli^ 
chia,  Feribolia,  Argirades,  Malatia,  Korukades,  Katenniy  Saot^ 
Angelo,  Gardiki,  Leukimmo. 

T)ie  southern  side  of  the  island  is  rather  sandy  and  barren ;  aU 
the  rest  is  blooming  with  exuberant  fertility ;  particularly  the  di^ 
vision  of  Mezzo,  which  is  a  continued  garden,  worthy  of  Alci^ 
noos.  Oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  and  figs,  grotv 
to  a  great  size,  and  are  seei^  in  all  directions;  and  all  kinds /of 
fruit-trees  are  dispersed  through'  the  extensive  olive  groves,,  mixed 
with  the  richest  vineyards.  The  fields  produce  wheat,  barley^  Dats^ 
cotton,  vetches,  lentils,  French-^beans,  flax,  melons,  water*!-melons^ 
and  different  kinds  of  peas  and  beans. 

Among  the  mountains  are  many  kinds  of  oak,  particularly  the 
Balania,  and  the  Kermes;  in  the  plains  are  cypresses,  and  a  few 
palm-trees,  and  numerous  odoriferous  shrubs,  as  the  myrtle,  len-9 
tiscus,  rosemary,  terebinthus,  arbutus,  salvia  pomifera;^  cistus,  and 
cactus  indicus.  Near  the  streams  are  the  rhododaphne^  the  agnos, 
and  tamarisk ;  several  other  curious  plants  are  enumerated  by 
Wheler,^  in  his  Journey  through  Greece;  i 

It  is  not  permitted  to  plant  the  currant  in  the  island,  in  order  hot 
to  injure  the  market  of  Cephallenia  and  Zakunthos.  There  are 
considerable  saltworks  at  Corfu:  at  the  mouth  of  Potamos,.  at 
Cape  Leuchimna,  and  at  Kastrados :  it  is  not,  however,  near  so 
good  as  that  of  Santa  Maura.  The  wines  of  Corfu  are  much  es^ 
teemed ;  particularly  those  which  are  made  with  care.  They  were 
highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  and  the  troops  of  the  Lacedaemonian; 
Mnasippos,  who  revelled  in  thie  luxuries  of  Corey ra,  according  ta 
Xenophon,*  found  the  wines  of  an  excellent  quality. 

The  capital  of  the  island  contains  four  principal  churches,  besides 
many  smaller  ones.  Saint  Speridion,  which  is  the  most  consk 
derable,  is  extremely  rich  within,  and  is  ornatnented  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  lamps,  some  of  which  are  of  gold,  and  several  of  silver. 


*  Vol.  1.  «  Hist.  b.  6.  c.  2. 
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The  body  of  the  saibt,  clo^d  in  spl^idid  robes,  is  preseiVed  under 
die  aitar;  and,  being  one  of  tlte  principal  Greek  saints,  his  shrine 
is  approached  witii  the  greatest  devotitm^ 

Doring  my  stay  at  Cbrfu,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  the  rock 
alluded  to  by  Horner,^  as  the  ship  which  was  conv^ed  by  Nep« 
tune  into  stone.  Iliere  are  several  small  insulated  rocks  about 
llie  island ;  the  largest  is  that  called  Vido,  or  San  V ito,  which 
is  fong,  low,  and  green,  and  shelters  the  great  port  fr(»n  the  notth^ 
ern  winds ;  part  of  it  is  arable  land,  the  rest  pasture  i  till  within  a 
few  years,  it  was  covered  with  a  grove  of  olives,  which  Were  d«* 
stroyed  by  the  French.    This  is  the  ancient  Ptychia. 

The  next  in  si^e  is  the  island  of  St.  Demetrius,  which  contains 
the  Lazzaretto,  and  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Vido,  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  or  Potamos.  Another  insulated  rdck$ 
called  Serpa,  stands  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  between  the 
northern  foot  of  Mount  Fantokrator  and  the  continent. 

A  fourth  which  is  not  far  to  the  north  of  Vido :  is  Cdled  Tinioso^ 
and  is  not  a  hundred  yards  in  length. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  island  are  two  other  similar  rocks,  one 
called  La  Barchetta,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  boat  j 
the  other  named  Samatra ;  near  these  are  some  others  which  are 
nameless. 

The  poet  evidently  alludes  to  a  rock  which  was  iteti  f^oni  the 
ancient  city ;  as  we  find  that  Alcinoos  and  his  court,  alarmed  &t 
the  strange  metamorphosis,  immediately  sacrificed  twelve  oxen  to 
Neptune. 

The  rocks  Tinioso,  and  Pontiko-nesi*  are  both  visible  firom  the 
isthmus  on  which  the  city  stood ;  the  former  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  tbat  alluded  to  by  the  poet,  who,  it  is  conceived,  took  his 
idea  from  the  similarity  which  it  bears  to  the  form  of  a  ship^ 
I  landed  on  it,  and  found  it  ccHuposed  of  a  friable,  laminated,'  cal^ 


I^^Bia^ 


f  • 


^  Odyss.  IS.  ▼.  155.  '  The  island  of  rats. 
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careous  stone,  easily  crumbling  into  '  pieOes :  the  sea^lias'made  a' 
breachih  the  middle ;  so  that  it  is  at  pr^eni  divided  into  two  rockii; 
although  at  a  distance  it  appears  but  one  mabs,- and  certainly  iias  the 
form  of  the  body  of  a  ship.  Gibbon*  tells  MA  that  Procopius,  about 
the  year  five  hundred  :and  fbrty-iiiirie,  was  shewn  the  "  petrified  ship  !6f 
Ulysses ;  but  he  found  it  to  be  a  recent  fabric  of  many  stones^  dedi^ 
cated  by  a  merchant  to  Jupiter  Gassius/' :  l^rocopius  cannot  {iUudfe 
to  the  Fock  in  (Question,  ^pehich  is  entirely  a  Work  of  nature.  I  also 
landed  on'Pondiko-oesi,  which  is  much  largdr  than  Tinioso :  it  is  a 
poii^ed  rock,  crowned  with  a  qhapel  and  somfe  fir  trees,  and  being  at 
the  entrance  of  the  great  port,  is  probably  that  alluded  to  by  Honier. 

Pliny^  mentions  a  rock  near  the  Phalacrian  promontory  which 
on  account  of  its  form,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  metamorphosvi 
of  Ulysses^  ship.  But  the  promontory  in  question  is  at  the  nordiem 
extriemity  of  Corcyra,  whereas  according  to  the  account  of  Home;^ 
it  must  have  been  petrified  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
in  front  of  the  city,  on  its  return  from  Ithaca.  ' 

I  have  seen  few  places  so  strikingly  beautiful  as  the  island  of  Cor- 
fu; almost  every  point  of  view  is  a  perfect  picture!  We  made  a 
great'  many  sketches,  and  one  panorama,  which  gives  so  general  an 
idea  of  the  place,  t|iat  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the  prin-r 
cipal  objects^  which  the  view  contains.  It  was  taken  firom  ih^ 
steeple  of  ^  church  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city :  the  whole  of 
which  is  seeq  below  the;  spectator's  eye,  witii  its  fortresses  and  ports* 
The  mouth  of  Potamos  is  discovered  and  a  port  beyond  it  towards 


'  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  7.  p.  377.  *  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  IS.    ' 

'  Bearings  from  the  toum  of  Corfu,  of  different  oljects  m  the  Panorama. 

Mouth  of  Potamos,  n.46^w.  ;  point  of  PaDtokrator  near  Potamos,  n.  18  w.;  other 
point,  N.6^w. ;  Acroceraunian  summit,  n.  14^£.;  mount  Sopoti,  k.  21^  it.;  Butrinto^ 
N.  dT^.B. ;  mount  libokabb,  N.  49^  b.;  momt  Sosmi,  n.  57^  B.;  mount  Samanftu 
M .  67^  B. ;  mount  lia,  n.  74^  B. ;  defile  of  die  river  Thyamis,  8.  7(^  b.  ;  steep  rock  above 
the  Tbjamis,  mountains  of  Paramathia,  and  the  fort  on  the  Esplanade,  s.  64^  5"  b.  ;  a 
cape,  perhaps  Ch^merian,  s.  27^  e.;  Leucadia,  s.  15^  B. ;  highest  hill  near  the  old  port, 
a.Sff^ll"  w. 
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d^  north-twesty  with  a  beautiful  range  of  richly-feathered  hills,  join* 
ing.the  high  and  rocky  Puitokrator,  which  rises  into  two  conicdl 
aiimmits  of  equal  height,  from  which  the  coast  of  Italy  hear  Otranto^ 
is  yiaible  in  clear  weather.  This  mountain  is  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  Pantokrator,  from  its  commanding  situation.  It 
is  called  Saint  Salvatore  by  the  Italians. 

The  side  of  the  mountain  is  speckled  with  villages,  and  inter? 
ipersed  with  wood.  Beyond  this,  in  the  direction  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  Qommencexnent  of  the  Acroceraunian  crags,  is  distinctly  seeny 
forming  a  rugged  outline,  with  their  precipitous  tops  shooting  npi 
into  the  clouds. 

i  Turning  eastward,  the  grand  chain  of  the  Chaonian,  Thesprotian,^^ 
and  Cassopsean  mountains  are  discovered,  overtopped  by  loftier  nuiges 
of  the  Molossian  sununits;  amongst  which  the  distant  Tomarosis 
distinguished,  glittering  with  snow..  The  Epirote  mountains  assume 
a  groftt.  variety  of  forms,  some  are  covered  with  wood,  cultivated 
towards .  their  bases,  and  peopled  with  a  few  Albanian  villages ; 
amount: which,  KonospoU.and  Leopsi  are  the  chief.  The  ancient 
ports  of  Csissiope,  Posidion,  and  Pelodes*  are  visible^  qear  the 
lattar,  the  ruins  of  Buthroton^  are  distinguished  across  the  cban- 
nd,  at  about  eighteen  miles^  distance  front  Corfu.  "Die  {^ass  and 
grand  precipices  about  the  riv^r  Thyamis,  with  the  islands  and  port 
of  Sy bota,  form  a  varied  and  beautiful  part  of  the  picture,  which  is 
considerably  enriched  by  the  two  insulated  rocks  and  forts,  rising 
from  the  Esplanade,  breaking  the  line  of  the  Epirote  coast.  The 
Cheimerian  promontory  is  seen  faintly  fading  towards  the  port  of 
Glykis,  the  river  Acheron,  and  the  gulph  of  Arta.  More  to  the 
south  is  the  open  sea,  the  islands  of  Leucadia,  the  low  land  of  the 
Leukimnian  promontory,  and  beyond  it  the  island  of  Paxos.  The 
picture  is  closed  by  the  mountains  of  Corfu,  which  rise  behind  the 
town,  above  the  old  port 


*  S«gdtt  mjB,  that  io  lus  tine  the  Thespirotiaiis  lived  in  TiUages  (xara  mtftus).    Pen/i.  ' 

•  Now  Pelodi.  *  Now  Botnnto.  *  PBny,  Nat.  Hi»t.  b.  4.  c.  1£,  says  twelve; 
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-  Stral)o sajs  that  in  histime Epiros  ww tbinljiiiliabitedy  although 
it  was  once  extremely  populous,  and  citing  tfae^  authority  of  TfaoKH 
ponnpos,  he.  ifif^nns.  us.  that  it  contained  aib  one  p^odc  fourteen 
nations.  Wd  are  at  first  inclined  toi  doubt  the  veracity  of  hiatoriai»^ 
who .  teU]  us  that  the  proconsul  Paulus  jSUniiins  destroyed  seventy 
cities  in  Epiros,  and  took  150,000  prisoners^!  not  that:  Romans  ty^ 
nmay  mrald  spase  when  it  could  destroy ;.  but  that  it  appears  un- 
likely^ there  should  have  beea  so  many  cities  in  that  mountainous 
region.  Some  trav^ers  however,  who  have  lately  visitedthat  coun- 
try, bajsre.discor¥^red^the  remaios  of  numerous  cities  and  castfes  in 
high  preservation,  which  denote  an  early  period  of  andiitectiiral 
luEkowledgCi  Livy^  is^  the*  best  and  almost  the  onlyi  guide  throng  this 
country.^ 

We  wene  detained  longer  than  we  had  expected  at  Corfu,^  from  the 
inability  to  obtain  a  boat,  in  the  crew  of  which  we  could  sofficicaitly 
confide^  Ouc  distrust  was  excited  by  the  intelligence,  that  a  physic* 
cian,.with  hiis.wife^  child^  a  servant,  and' two  Turks,  had  be«i  lately 
murdered  on  their  passage  from  Ithaca  to  Corfu;  It  was  supposed 
that  they  had  a  liargesum  of  money  cm  board ;  and  this  circumstance 
appears  to. have  excited  the  crew,  to  put  them  to  death  during  the 
liight.  Thdr  bodies  were  cast  into  the  sea*  One  of  the  boatmen, 
stung  with  remorse,  soon  afterwards  revealed  the  horrid  atrocity, 
and  the  perpetrators  were  apprehended. 


TO  SANTA  MAURA.    (Leucadia.) 

The  canal  of  Santa  Maura^  through  which  we  had  to  pass,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  most  dangerous  place  for  pirates,  who  conctol  themselves 


'  Mqw.  Po)iqvievUl«9  who  is  lately  .returned  to  France  after  a  long  residenee<Hi  tfae/doibi- 
Qua  of  Aly  Paaha^  ioforins  .me,  that  he  has  seen  the  remaina  of  akty-five  ckies  in  fipiros. 
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ttoungsfi  thd  rockB,  and  sprmg  iipon  their  prey  wi<3i  the  greatest 
ftkoUity.^  I    .         »  .  ;    ; 

We  quiited  Gdrfii  onthe9tfa>  in  a«  decked  bbat^  with  five  sailors  i 
the  eYebing. soon  clased^  and  the  wind  being  unfavourabk,  we- found 
oaroolves  thonext  morning  not  twenty  miles^ from  the  town  of  Corfu; 
and  jnat  leating  the  oanal  which  terminates  at  the  white  Leukimnian 
prosaodtory .  We  saw  the  islands^  of  %bota)  which  retain  their  aa«* 
cieat  name8»  and  are  near  the  Thesprotian  shore*  Opposite  thesd 
islands  is  a  port  on  the  continent,  which  was  also  anoieotly  'caHed 
Sybota.  After  the  naval  battle  between  the  Corcyreans  and  the 
Gorinliiums^  near  this  coast,  the  fbrmer  erected  atrophy  on  cmeof 
the  isiands,,and  the  latter  raised'  smother  on  the  continent  at  the  pott 
of  Sybota.^  Strabo^  says  there  are- other  small  islands  on  this  coast, 
not  w)6rthy  of  mention^ 

The  shore  of  Epiros  is  composed  of  hi^  hills,  of  a  parched 
and'  dingy  aspect,  except  towards  their  basest  which  seem/  well 
laid  out  with,  olives^  vinejrards^  and  odltivatton.  At  a  distance,  tow- 
ering above  the  lower  hills,  waa  seen  the  lofty  range  of  Paramathea. 
The  town  of  Paramathea,  wfaich/v^.  could  not  distinguish,  contains 
about  14,000  inhabitants..  ItiStaxids  upon  the  site  of  >an  ancient  city, 
the  name  of  which,  is  donbtftd ;  but  where  the  fine  arts  ^  were  carried 
to  perfections  if  we  may  judge  by.  some  beautiful  hnmoes^  fbund'upon 
the  spot  a  few  years  ago :  it  was  probably  Pandosia^  We  passed 
near  the  islands  of  Paxos^  and  Antipaxos;  the  former  is  about  five 
miles  east^  of  the  Leukimnian  promontory.  Poly  bins  and  Dion  Cas* 
»us.  call:  them  vtt^oi,  and  Pliny,  Pax»w  Ptolemy^  places  Ericusa  be- 
tween Cof cyra  and  Gephalleiua.  Pliny^  enumerates  several  other 
ialilnds  on  the  coast  of  Epiros,  the  nam»  of  which  are  now  so  changed, 
that  they  are  not  identified.    .  Besides  Ericusa,  he  mentioDs>  Marate; 


»« 


*  Some  jean  sfter  my  first  tour  in  Greece,  the  son  of  our  consul  at  Corfu  was  taken  by  tlie 
pirates  in  the  canal  of  Santa  Maura,  and  robbed  of  eveiy  thing. 
•Thttcyd.  b.  I  •  €•  «4;        *  B.  7.  p.  324.       *  Now  in  the  possession  of  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq. 
«  B.  5.  ^  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  12. 
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JBlaphusa^  Malthace,  Trachie,  Pjtionia^  and  Tarachie.  Little  noticcr 
is  taken  of  these  islands  in  ancient  history.  Poly bius^ .  t^tes 
the  naval  engagement  which  took  place  near  the  Paxoi,  where  the 
Achaians  and  ^tolians  were  conquered  by:  the  Illyriang,  under  De- 
inetrios  Pharios.  Plutarch,  in  his  Cessation  of  Oracles,  tells  the  story 
of  bis  friend  iBmilianus  the  rhetorician,  sailing  at  night  near  the 
Paxian  islands,  and  hearing  a  voice  louder  than  human,- announcing 
the  death  of  Pan.-^— Some  authors  give  Paxos  a  i  circumfer^ce  of 
twenty^five  miles ;  others  of  twelve ;  the  latter  Is  n^re^t  the  truth. 
The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  fishing,  and  trading  with  the  lieigb- 
bouring  islands.  Here  are  two  villages,  and  one  good  but  small  pc»t; 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicolo.  It  produces  (Hl,:wine,  almonds,  figs^  imd  a 
scanty  pasture.  In  summer  there  is  no  running  water  in  the  island  ; 
and  the  cattle  sometimes  drink  sea  water.  .^Blian*  tells  us,  that  ia 
the  island  of  Cephallenia,  the  goats  did  not  drink' for  six  months  la 
the  year ;  which  must  mean,  that  the  rivers  were  dry  in  summer,'  bs 
in  the  island  of  Paxos.  .  It  contains  a  vast  number  of  serpents,  which' 
are  said  to  be  of  a  harmless  and  inofiensive  nature. ' 
..A  senator,  of  the  republic  resides  here.  .  ' 

Here  are  no  antiquities  or  traces  of  any  ancient  city. 
.    Antipaxos  is  about  two  miles  from  Paxos ;  it  is  uninhabited,  pro- 
ducing only  a  meagre  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats,  which  are  placed 
there  by  the  Paxiotes. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Paxos  there  are  four  other  small  islands  or 
rocks,  uninhabited  and  namdess.  In  the  evening  we  landed  ait 
Pairga,  a  considerable  town,  on  a  bold  prfedpitous  rock  risinjg  from 
the  sea. .  One  of  our  passengers  being  of  this  place,  he  took  us  to 
his  garden,  and  gave  us  some  remarkably  fine  oranges.— Parga  has 
been  attadied  to  the  Ionian  islands  during  their  vicissitudes,  and  at 
present  forms  part  of  the  septinsular  republic.    The  inhabitants  are 


B.  2.  p,  98,  «  be  Animai:  b.  3;  c.  S«. 
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Greeks^  and  have  been  able  to  resist  both  the  open  force  and  trea- 
cherous cunning  of  Alj,  the  Pasha  of  Joannina,  who  has  for  several 
years,  endeavoured  to  attach  this  important  post  to  his  dominions. 
Some  of  the  principal  Pargibtes,  hearing  we  were  English  travellers 
on  oar  way  to  Constantinople,  begged  us  to  present  a  petition  to  our 
ambassador  at  the  Porte^  requesting  to  be  taken  under  the  English 
protection,  in  oivler  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the  threatened' in- 
va9ion  df  the  powerfiil  Pasha  of  Joannina.  We  however  thought 
proper  to  decline  thfe  proffered  honours*  Parga  is  curiously  built,  and 
stands  on  so  steep  a  rock,  that  most  of  the  houses  are  seen  rising  one 
above  another.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  I  observed  but 
one  church.  The  fort  is  in  bad  order,  but  might  be  made  a  place  of 
some '  strength  and  importance. '  ^he  Pargiotes.  are  a  remarkably 
handsome  people.  Most  of  the  women  were  sitting  before  their 
doors,  industriously  occupied  in  spinning  or,  knitting ;  and  every  one 
had  something  civil  to  say  to  us,  as  we  passed  through  their  streets. 
There  are  no  remains  whatever  of  antiquity  at  thi^  place. 

We  were  in  hopes  of  finding  in  this  vicinity  the  port  Glykis,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Acheron  and  Cocytos ;  but  these  infernal  rivers  pro- 
bably ^nter  the  sefi  nearer  to  Corfu ;  for  we  see  in  Thucydides^  and 
Strabo,^  that  the  Acheron  entered  the  sea  at  the  Cheimerian  prpmon* 
tory  below  the  town  of  Ephyra.  The  other  cities  mentioned  by 
Strabo  on  this  coast  are  Kichyros,  the  same  as  Ephyra,  Phoenice, 
Bcmphetion,  4tnd  inland.  Elatria,  Paadosia,  and  Batiai;  the  four 
latter  in  the  tenitory  of  the  CassopseL  > 

A/smftll  stream  about  five  feet  broad,  enters  the  port  of  Parga; 
the  mountains  ifx>m  whieh  it  runs  have  a  bold  and  savage  aspect,  and 
coQ^tfun  scenes  of  a  wild  and  gloomy  character,  though  their  base  is 
mottled  with  verdure  and  cultivation,  cottages,  vineyards,  and  orange 
groves,  which,  with  the  view  of  the  town  and  its  rock-bespangled 
bay,  form  a  beautiful  and  curious  picture.  The  sea  which  washes 
this  coast  is  the  Thesprotian  gulph.^ 


'  B.  1.  c.  46.  «  B.  7.  P.M4.  »  Uvj,  b.  8.  c. 24 
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'  We  slept  in  our  boat^  and  eailj  the  next  morning  proceeded  on 
our  way  to  Santa  Maura. 

We  passed  near  a  port  called  Phanari.  The  coast  of  Epiroe  is 
rocky ;  ^e  mountains  n/re  bold  and  staking ;  I  was  surprised  to  see 
dDow  upon  their  summits  at  this  season,  and  in  this  latitude.  Olive 
groves  and  cultivation  are  visible  near  the  sea. 

As  we  coasted  along  we  passed  near  the  ruins  of  NicopoHs,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  gulph,  and  saw  the  town  and  port  of 
Prebeza :  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  ill-built  town  of  Santa 
Maura,^  landed  at  the  fort,  and  walked  over  the  low  modem  aque> 
duct  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  arches,  which,  crossing  the  salt 
marsh,  or  Lagune,  conveys  water  to  the  castle. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maura^  (the  tutelar  saint  of  the  island,) 
stands  within  the  fort,  and  is  a  poor  edifice.  ^ 

We  had  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the  resident 
senators  of  the  island.  They  lodged  us  in  a  private-hotise,  the  owner 
being  from  home ;  we  had  good  accommodations,  and  found  a  per«- 
son  who  procured  provisions  fbr  us  at  a  reasonable  price.  We  were 
treated  with  so  much  respect,  owing  to  the  President's  letter,  that 
two  Albanian  soldiers  were  placed  at  our  door,  as  a  guard  of  honour, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  move  without  being  accompanied  by  them } 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  could  persuade  the  senators  to  let 
us  remain  quiet  and  unnoticed. 

The  Leucadian  peninsula,  which  fbrmed  a  part  of  Acarnania,  ae- 
cording  to  some,  derived  its  name  from  Leucas,  a  companion  g( 
Ulysses ;  but  its. most  probable^  etymology  is  from  the  white  rocks 
at  the  s.  B.  of  the  island  called  the  Lovei^s  Leap.  The  eastern  pro* 
montory  of  Corey ra,  fbr  a  similar  reason,  was  called  Lenkimna ;  and 
jthe  white  cliffs  of  Dover  gave  our  island  the  name  of  Albion.    In  the 


i4-^ 


^  The  town  of  Santa  Maura  is  about  sixty-four  miles  from  the  capital  of  Coiiii. 

<  StrabQ^  b.  10.  p.  a62. 
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tkae  •  of .  Horner^  Leacadiawas  attached  to  the  continenty.  and  was 
therefore  included  in  his  axrfi  nTni^iCy  or  Terra  Firma,.  opposite  the^ 
idands,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  general  term  of  Epeiros,  given  by 
the  most  ancient  authors  to  this  coast.  It  appears  that  the  peninsula 
was  called  Leucadia,  the  promontory,  or  Lover's  Leap,  Leucates^ 
or  XiWBti»  TfiTpx^  as  Plutarch  terms  it,  and  the  town  Leucas.  Homer 
seems  to  place  the  towns  of  Nerikos,  Krokylea,  and  Aigilips,  within 
the  peninsula ;  such  is  the  opinion  of  Strabo  ;V  but  some  have  error 
neously  imagined  that  Aigihps*  was  a  town  of  Cephallenia,  and  others 
that  Nerikos  was  in  ItHaca,  to  which  island  Dionysius^  gives  the  epi- 
thet of  Nipnoif. 

Pliny  maintains  that  the  L^icadian  peninsula  was  once  called  Ne- 
litis,  and  that.  Leucas  (alluding  to  the  town)  was  named  Neritus,  in 
which  he  has  followed  Strabo.  The  same  author,  with  many  others, 
mentions  Mount  Neritos  in  Ithaca.  The^  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  degree  of  confusion  even  amongst  the  ancients,  con<- 
ceming  the  relative  positions  of  Leucas,  Neritos,  and  Nerikos, 
Strabo  however  cleariy  affirms,  that  Mount  Neritos  was  in  Ithaca, 
as  we  see  in  Homer ;  and  that  the  town  of  Nerikos  was  in  Leucadia> 

Thncydides^  places  Ellomenos  (probably  a  castle)  within  the  pe- 
ninsiila.  This  place  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is  a  village  with 
seme  traces  near  it ;  and  a  port  called  VUka,  to  the  south  of  the  capital. 

It  is  uncertain  when  Leiicadia  became  an  island.  Pliny^  calls 
Dioryktos  a  lake;  but  it  was  the  name  given  to  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  frith.  Some  have  imagined  that  it  was  separated 
from  the  continent  by  an  eruption  of « the  sea ;  but  the  general  opi- 
nion is,  that  it  was  cut  through  by  the  Corinthians.^  Li vy^  asserts 
that  it  was  artificial;  his  account  of  Leucadia is  so  accurate,  that  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  it  at  length,  in  his  own  words, 
may  serve  as  a  description  of  it  at  the  present  day  : — 


•^^ 


*  StnibOy  b.  10.  p.  452.  '  See  Hesych.  Lex.  imder  this  word. 

»  Orbis.  Descrip.  v.  425.  *  B.  3.  c.  7.  *  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c*  1. 

•  Strabo,  b.  1.  p.  69.  ^  B.  33.  c.  17. 
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^^  Leucadia  nunc  insula,  et  vadoso  fretb,  quod  pwfossum  manu 
est,  ab  Acaraania  divisa,  turn  peninsula  erat,  occidentis  regione 
artis  feiueibus  cohodrens  Acamaniae.  Quingentos  fenoe  passus 
longse  fauces  erant;  latse  haud  ampHus  centum  et  viginti;  in  his 
angustiis  Leuoas  posita  est^  colli  adplieata,  veriso  in.oiientem  et 
Acarnaniam.  Lna  urbis  plana  stint,  jacentia  ad  mare^  quo  Leucadia 
ab  Acamania  dividitur;  inde  terra  maiique  expugdabitis  est ;  nam 
et  vada  sunt  stagno  similiora,  quara  maii,  et  campus  terrenus  omnis 
operiqiie  facilis/' 

The  canal  of  Santa  Maura  is  fordable  in  still  weadier.  The  xth 
mains  of  a  bridge  are  seen,  which  joined  it  to  the  Qontiiieat,  «n4 
which  was  built  by  the  Turks  when  they  had  pbsaeasion  of  the 
island.  The  fort  of  Santa  Manra  may  be  bombarded  'with  efieet 
irom  the  oppojutctshbre.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  mbn»- 
tainous  and  rocky ;  it  was  colonized  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcy^ 
mans  ^  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  its  naval  power  must  have 
been  small,  as  it  only  sent  three  ships  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and^ 
conjointly  with  Anaktorion,  had  only  eight  hundred  men  tit  the  bat- 
tle of  Platsea. 

Strabo^  mentions  the  salt  marsh  X/^^ftt^M^flrat,  called  Myrtountibn, 
between  Leucas  and  the  Ambracian  gulph,  and  says,  theJsfthmus 
was  cut  by  the  Corinthians.  Dionysius,*  bf  Halicamassus,  mea^ 
ttons  a  temple  of  Venus,  on  a  small  island  between  Dioryktos  and 
licucas.  I  landed  at  this  island  and  found  it  low  and^flat ;  the  teim- 
pie  of  the  goddess  is  replaced  by  the  church  of  Sahit  Nicolo. ;  in 
the  walls  of  which  are  some  fragmented  marbles,  and  architeotural 
remains. 

Die  town  of  Santa  Maura  is  Unhealthy  in  summer,  onaecount  of 
the  lagunes^  or  salt  marshes,  near  which  it  stands :  ^fhe  'water  whiofa 
the  inhabitants  drink,  is  also  heavy  and  anti-diuretic.  The  island 
has  not  been  visited  by  the  plague  since  the  year  1743  or  43 ;  an 
anniversary  thanksgiving  is  offered  to  the  tutelar  saint  on  the  day  on 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  left  them. 
-«— — — —* ^ I.  ■  <■ 

«B.  10.  p. 459.  *  B.  I.e.  31. 
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'We  walk^4  to  the  rains  of  I^encas,  in  about  aq  hour,  from  the 
iQpdjsmtown;  th^y  are  situated  on  axielpyated  hill,  which  poipiDands 
»  most  surplising  newy  equally  striking  \^  ppin|;  of  classical  interci^t, 
and  the  beauty  of  itai  outjipe. 

Towaitls  the  west,  the  islapds  of  Antipaxos,  Paxos,  and  Corfu, 
are  indistinctly  seen  forming  cme  cluster;  a  proqipntory,  pror 
be.bly  Gheimerian,  is  visible  on  the  coast  of  Epiros.  Mpre  to 
the  north,  and  far  inland,  rises  a  grand  rapge  of  snowrtpppe4 
mountaids,  (part  of  the  chain  of  Pindps  and  Tomaros)  term^inatiog 
the  horisoo  of  Molossia.  The  nearer  objects  are  the  site  of  the^p^ 
dent  Nicopolis,  the  modern  town  of  PrebcEa,  the  mouth  of  the  Amr 
braqian  giilph,  the  Actian  promontory,  the  low  island  of  St.  Nicolp^ 
formerly  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  the  salt  marshes,  formerly  th^ 
oaaal  of  Myrtountion.  To  th^  south  are  seen  some  of  the  Taphian, 
or  Teleboian  islands ;  and  beyond  them  the  open  sea.  Below  the 
spectator's  eye  is  the  town  and  fort  of  Sapta  Maura^  and  the  rich  Leur 
cadian  plain,  covered  with  extensive  groves  of  olive  trees.  Nothipg 
renins  of  the  city,  except  a  pert  of  the  walls,  which  wpre  evidently 
built  0:t  three  different  epochs ;  the  most  ancient  are  the  wdUjoined, 
inegular  poiygons,  Uie  second  style  of  early  military  archilepture.^ 
A  iess  ancient  style  is  also  evident,  which  I  conceive  to  be  coeval 
with  the  time  of  Epaminppdas;  being  composed  of  horizpnti^ 
layers  of  stone,  with  some  irregularity  in  theiir  size  and  angles,  like 
the  walls  of  Messene. 

The  third  style  is  Roman ;  as  may  be  aeen  by  the  mixture  of  bricks 
and  cement  with  the  stones. 

We  went  jto  the  Iieucadian  promontory  by  sea :  it  is  a  nar- 
sow  jslip  of  rocks,  projecting  a  considerable  way,  in  a  directipp 
nearly  s.  s. ;  the  northern  side  rises  in  gentle  slopes  and  roupd  hiUs. 


^  It  is  my  intentioa  to  publish,  m  a  short  timei  a  work  upon  the  Clyclopian  and  Pelasgic 
lemains  of  Greece  and  Italy,  with  numerous  engravings,  representing  the  extraonfinary  and 
magnificent  rains  of  the  heroic  ages, 
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The  southern  presents  a  bold  and  precipitous  face  of  white  marble, 
broken  into  perpendicular  massies  of  great  height  and  beauty,  the 
glittering  whiteness  of  which  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  dark 
evergreens  which  grow  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock. 

The  seia',  from  which  these  noble  precipices  arise,  is  deep  and 
clear ;  and,  in  some  places,  broken  by  pointed  and  insulated  rocks. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  we  found  a  path  to  ascend  to  the  sum- 
rait  of  the  promontory. 

On  the  edge  of  one  of  the  precipices  are  the  foundations  df  a 
building,  apparently  the  cella  of  a  temple,  composed  of  listrge  quad- 
Tilatei*al  stones,  several  heaps  of  which  were  also  scattered  adiong 
ihe  bushes.  The  rock  on  which  this  ruin  stands,  rises  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  sea  to  a  considerable  height,  and  I  have  been  assured 
there  is  a  Greek  inscription  on  its  face,  near  its  summit,  in  large 
letters,  and  visible  from  the  sea  below  :  but  it  escaped  my  observa- 
tion. This  is  the  Lover's  Leap,  as  there  is  no  other  place  which 
was  so  completely  free  from  projecting  rocks,  and  where  the 
sea  was  also  clear  from  insulated  masses.  ^  On  an  adjoining  preci- 
pice,' of  still  greater  height,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  circular  build- 
ing,' composed  of  regular  masonry^  near  which  are  many  fragments 
of  pottery  of  the  finest  workmanship ;  there  were  three  kinds;  the 
fed,  the  black,  and  a  coarser  kind  of  a  light  red  colour.  An  ex- 
bavation  might  b^  made  here  with  Success.  The  earth  seems  not 
to  have  been  disturbed,  and  the  place  is  little  visited  by  travellers. 

The  ruins  which  are  seen  on  the  lower  precipice,  are  probably  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

On  looking  from  the  edge  of  this  cliff  down  on  the  sea  which 
roaifs  below,^  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  hudian 

■  •      •  •  .  * 

breast  could  have  sufficient  courage  to  take  this  dreadful  leap,  to 
cure  an  unhappy,  or  a  hopeless  passion  ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that 
t1ie  amorous  Maces  of  Buthrotum,  performed  it  no  less  than  four 
times,  and  at  last  got  the  better  of  his  love. 

.  It  is  not  known  who  was  the  inventor  of  this  desperate  remedy ; 
some  say  that  Venus  tried  it  after  the  death  of  Adonis* 
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•  IStrabo^  tells  us,  that  Ca^phalos,  san  of  DeioneoB,  also  tried  the 
experiment ;  and  the  fate  of  Sappho  is  too  well  known  to  require 
mention.  Most  of  the  females  who  made  the  leap  died  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  fall ;  but  the  men,  owing  to  their  stronger  frame, 
often  survived.  They  were  generally  fastened  to  feathers  and  to 
birds,  which  broke  the  rapidity  of  the  fall,  and  were  taken  up  from 
the  sea  by  boats  stationed  there  on  purpose. 

The  festival  of  the  Leucadian  Apollo  was  annual;  and  a  criminal 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  was  precipitated  into  the  sea  as 
ail  expiatory  victim.* 

.  The  view  from  hence  is  very  extensive;  towards  the  west  is  the 
40pen  sea,  looking  towards  Sicily  and  Italy.  Turning  to  the  op- 
posite direction,  the  eye  wandersr  over  the  Acarnanian  coast,  and 
several  of  its  islands ;  particularly  Megalo-nesi :  next  is  seen  the 
small  island  of  At&co,  the  distant  mountains  of  Arcadia,  and  the 
iBlands  of  Ithaca,  and  CephaUenia. 

'  The  Leucadian  promontory  which  is  still  revered  and  feared^  by 
navigators,  retains  its  ancient  name,  as  well  as  ihe  whole 
1,  though  it  is  generally  known  to  foreigners  by  that  of  Agia 
Maura,  or  Santa  Maura ;  which  name  is  given  by  the  Greeks  only  to 
the  capital  of  the  island ;  Laonicus  Chalcocondyla  calls  it  Zoyrac^t^oy.^ 
^  We  had  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  of  Santa  Maura,  named  Marco 
Ceciliano,  who  shewed  us  the  greatest  civility,  and  from  whom  we  ob- 
tained some  information  concerning  the  island  and  its  produce,  &c. 
It  is  supposed  to  contain  18,000  inhabitants,  .5,000  of  whom  :are 
in  the  capital;  the  rest  are  scattered  in  eight  or  tea  villages,  .the 
principal  of  which  are  CSalamita,  Poros,  EUom^nos,  NeochSri,  Ebi- 
:erDJ  Tragoni,  Phrini.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  is 
Greek,  though  there  are  several  Venetian  families.  The  upper 
class  of  the  inhabitants .  speak  both  languages,  as  in  Corfu, 
and  the  other  Ionian  islands.    It  appears  that  the  population  of 


>  B.  10.  p.  45«.  «  Strabo,  b.  10.  p.  46«.  » Virgil,  £iieid.  3.  ▼.  «75, 

«  De  Rebui  Turcicis,  b.  9*  p.  2^3.  Paris  edit. 
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Lpucaditt  has  greatly  decreased  of  late  yeaife,  Corcxi^i  'say^'  it  <K>ii« 
taiDed)  in  bis  time,  thirty  villages.  The  circuit  of  the  whole  islamlv 
not  including  in  the  calculation  its  sinuosities,  is  about  focty  milfifc 
Most  of  its  towns  and  viUages  were  overthrown  by  an  earthquake^ 
in  the  year  1469)  which  also  did  considerable  damage  to  the  neigh? 
bouring  islands,  particularly  Cephallenia  and  Zakunthos*  Th^ 
capital  of  the  latter  island  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  same  scourge 
about  fortyrfive  years  afterwards,  according  to  Michael  Ducas.^ 

It  produces  grain  of  different  kinds,  which  in  a  good  seasoii  8up> 
ports  the  inhabitants  three  quarters  of  a  year ;  but  sometimes  onlf 
for  half  a  year.  Its.  exports  are  wine,  oil^  salt,  red  dye,  and  cheese. 
The  butter,  honey,  wool,  wax,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  pomegranates^ 
apples,  apricots,  and  several  other  fruits^  are  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
island*  Th^  have  a  valuable  commerce  in  scarlet  dye,  which  it 
here  called  grano :  it  is  a  microscopic  insect,  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  which  forms  its  nidus  in  the  leaf  of  a  small  shrub  called 
prinari;  th6  little  protuberances  in  which  they  are  enclosed  are 
plucked  off,  and  being  mashed,  the  colour  is  thus  extracted. 

Th6  lagunes  in  the  canal  produce  a  great  quantity  of  salt,.  Which 
is  exported,  and  which  is  of  a  £Btr  superior  quality  to  that  of  Corfti* 

Wishing  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Actimn  and  Nicopolis,  we  hired  .a 
smaU  boat  and  crossed  the  canal,  which  in  some  parts  is  so  shallow, 
4jiat  we  stuck  in  the  mud.  The  lowland  of  the  isknd  reaches  with& 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  terra  firauu  We  landed  at  Prebeza,  in 
the  ancient  t^ritory  of  Gassopsa,  once  a  decent  town,  but  now  re* 
duced  by  the  Basha  of  Joannina,  to  a  miserable  village ;  it  is  about 
dght  miles  fram  Santa  Maura.  The  port  is  small,  but  good ;  and 
capable  of  admitting  ships  of  war.  Only  a  few  years  ago.  Prebeaa 
contained  near  8,000  inhabitants,  who  were  wealthy  and  commer- 
jcial;  it  now  contains  not  as  many  hundreds.  After  a  battle'  which 
the   Pasha   gained  over  i;he  French  in  tlie  plain  of   NicopoKs, 


'i  Chrome,  p.  202.  Paris  edit.  *  In  October  20th,  1798. 
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bjriiiMBiii(  of  «  great  nmnerical  siiperioritj,  his  Albemans*  mareh-< 
ed  to  Prebeza,  commiltiDg  their  usual  depredations  on  the  iiip 
kabitaiits,  who  had  received  the  French  with  open  arms  before 
the  late,  battle.  About  three  hundred  of  the  first  people  had  em*' 
bariced)  and  had  just  quitted  the  port  in  search  of  some  more  friendly 
eooDtrj,  whem  the  Pasha  so  thoroughly  imposed  on  the  peaetratioB 
ctf  the  Bishop  iof  Arta,  that  he  persuaded  him  to  go  on  board  the 
ship  which  was  quitting  the  place,  and  to  offer  Ihe  fugitiTes  fbr^^ 
^eiiess,  friendship,  and  protection ;  with  a  permission  to  retmu 
and  keep  quiet  possession  of  th^r  lands  and  property*  Confiding 
wkh  too  much  facility  on  the  inviolability  of  so  sacred  aU  ei^gage- 
ment  they  returned  into  port,  and  landed.  The  Pasha,  ifitb 
a  savage  barbarity  found  only  amcmg  Tm^i,  had  them  immedi- 
ately put  to  death,  and  confiscated  their  whole  property  to  his 
own  use. 

,  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Bey,  who  received  us  with  much  civJHty. 
We  found  him  smoking  a  houcca;  the  pipe,  which  is  of  greait 
length,  and  of  leather,  is  so  contrived,  that  the  smoke  is  drawn 
through  a  richly  ornamented  glass  vase,  containing  rose  wafer,  which 
Usey  think  cools  the  tobacco,  and  gives  it  a  pleasant  flavour. 

Having  Idft  our  ferman,  or  passport,  at  Santa  Maura,  an  ilk-tein^ 
pered  eunuch  who  waited  on  the  Bey,  ^told  him  he  suspected  we 
were  Frenchmen,  and  that  we  c^anie  to  inspect  the  place,  and  to  find 
a  proper  spot  on  which  to  effect  a  descent  on  the  coast ;  which  it 
was  supposed  that  the  French  then  meditated.  The  Bey,  however, 
was  convinced  we  were  English ;  and  when  we  told  'him  we  came 
for  tthe, purpose  of  seeing  the  ruins  in  the  vicinity,  the  laughed,  and 
said  our  great  passion  for  old  stones  and  walls,  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  characterize  us  as  Bnglisfamen.  He  ordered  us  horses, 
and .  gave  us  an  escort  of  three  Albanian  soldiers  and  an  officer ;  we 
were  also  attended  by  a  Greek  priest,  probably  to  watch  our  mo^ 
tions,  and  by  ^another  Greek,  the  'English  vice-consul. 

The  road  led  through  some  extensive  plantation^  of  young  olive 
trees,  which  had  been  planted  about  three  years.  When  the  Pasha 
destroyed  Prebeza,  he  set  fire  to  the  ancient  olive  grovetoand^^ne- 
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yards,  which  has  destroyed  the  resources,  of  the.  country,  and:  re« 
dufced  it  to  the  greatest  misery.  ^  '     :  !  :> 

In  an  hour,  we  arrived  at  thetuips.of  J^icopolis,  the  distance  being 
about  foiir  miles.  It  is  now  called  Palaia  Prebeza  {ancient  Prebeza)^- 
Our  time  being  short,  we  immediately  ascended  aaeminence,  to  have 
a  general  idea  of  the  ruins.  An  extensive  plain  is  in  a  manner,  co-v 
vered  with  large  masses  of  Rom^n  brick  buildings,  many  of  wlncli^ 
are.uninieUigible  and  perfectly  uninteresting.  About  the  middle!of 
theplain  are  seen  two  large  circular  towers,  with  a  round  arch  or  gate 
between  them.  A  thick  wall  diverges  for  a  considerable  length,  froBou 
each  of  the  towers,  until  it  h  lost  amongst  the  ruins ;  this.  wa3  na 
dcHibt  the  city  wall.  .  t 

Not  far  from  this,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre ;  many  of  the 
seats  and  the  wall  of  the  Proscenium  are  still  preserved.  We  entered 
a  vaulted  passage,  which  formed  the  portico  as  at  the  Plavian.  am*- 
phitheatre  at  Rome;  but  some  masses  of  wall  which  had  fallen, 
prevented  bur  further  progress. :        

From  this  we  proceeded  to  another  theatre,  built  on  the  same.plan^ 
but  much  larger  than  the  one  abovementioned ;  the  remains  how4 
ever,  are  not  so  perfect.  Upon  the.  scene  are  several  fragmented 
Greek  inscriptions  on  white  marble,  which  from  their  mutilated  state, 
appear  to  have  been  broken  on  purpose.  This  theatre  stands  at  the 
base  of  a  small  hill,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  the  extremity  of  the 
town,  as  there  are  no  ruins  beyond  it;  it  overlooks  the  plain  and  all 
the  remains  of  this  once  large  and  opulent  city.  One  of  our  Alba*' 
nians  had  been  at  the  battle  which  was  fought  between  the  French 
and  Turks,  and  pointed  out'the  spot  where  the  attack  began,  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  great  theatre. 

Here  are  also  thereinains  of  a  circus  and  an  aqueduct,  which  con-^ 
veyed  water  to  the  town  from  the  river  Loiiro,  a  distance  of  at  least 
twidve  mites. 

We  remained  here  four  hours,  but  h^  not  near  time  suffideat  to 
take  even  a  cursory  view  of  the  ruins,  which  cover  a  space  of  several 
miles ;  the  whole  is  overgrown  with  gigantic  thistles,  genefa[lly  .from 
six  to  eight  feethigh>  which.it  is  almost  impossible  to  penetrate*    I 
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*  *  * 

have  i^doDfi  seen  a  place  which  promised  more  to  an  excavator  than 
the  ruins  of  Nicopolis.  Several  valiiable  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
G&vered  by  chance,  particularly  medals,  and  small  bronze  statues  of 
exquisite  woilanaiiship. 

'  We  returned  to  Prebeza  in  the  evening,  and  slept  in  the  house 
of  the  English  tice-Consul. 

It  was  our  intention,  the  next  morning,  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Actium, 
which  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  interesting,  and  are  situated 
to  the  Abarrianian  side  of  the  gtilph;  we  were  however  dissuaded 
from  attempting  it,  oh  account  of  the  thieves  who  were  said  to  be 
Sl^tibned  near  the  spot. 

«  The  Ambraciah  guTph  divides  Epiros  from  Acamania;  on  its 
setithem  side  k  the  begintdng  cUf  Greece,  as  we  see  in  Dicsed^rchus.^  Its 
length  is  aboiit  thirty  niileis  :*  the  scenery  is  ^nd  and  beautiful,  and 
the  ti^iVb  d  Arta^  bias  occupied  the  site  of  Ambracia,  and  given  its 
tt^eto  the  ^ph..  The  biittle  of  Actium  is  supposed  to  have  been 
fought  at  its  entrance,^  opposite  the  place  where  Prebeza  now 
ttand«.      r 

Hie  tdodem  name  of  Acamania  is  KarMi,  it  formed  a  principa** 
fity  In  the  middle  ages,  its  sovereign  having  the  title  of  Despot. 


tmm^tmi^imtm^mm^^m^a^mm^m 


TO     IT  HAG  A. 


On  the  18th,  we  quitted  Santa  Maura  at  an  early  hour,  wishing 
to  ceacb  Ithaca  before  night ;  the  distance  being  about  thirty  miles. 


♦*— i»<*i         .      'i*t      9**' 


■*^" 


*  Ti|c  fXXoJoc  f#rii'  A^ijS^irca  wfmnf  iroXtc*     Stat.  Gnec.     ^'''"^ 

*  Poljb.  b.  4.  p.  3279  nys  that  its  length  wa«  three  huiKfred  stadia.    The  breadtli  at  tlie 
mouth  being  fiire  stadia,  and  one  hundred  in  the  broadesf  part. 

'   ^  This  IB  one  of  the  kirgest  cities  in  Greece,  containing  about  18>000  inhabitonts. 
^  Plutarch's  M.'Antonius. 


TOL.I. 
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Our  boat  was  small,  and  the  cr6w  com^sed  of  four  sailors^  We  w^re 
accompanied  by  another  bdat'with  eight  armed  men,  provided  by 
the  senate  to  protefct  us  from  the  pirates,^  who  were  more  numerous 
in  the  canal  of  Santa  Maura  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece^  being 
particularly  favoured  by  the  natui*e  of  the  country.  They /con- 
ceal themselves  among  the  rocks  and  islands,  with  which  the  canal 
is  studded ;  and  if  they  find  themselves  in  danger,  escape  in  a  few 
minutes,  either  to  Leucadia  or  to  the  coast  of  Acamania.  In  some 
places  the  canal  is  so  narrow,  that  if  the  pirates  see  a  superior  force 
coming  down,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  attack  by  open  force^ 
they  fire  at  them  with  muskets,  and  are  sure  of  their  aim  from 
either  shore,  and  having  thus  killed  some,  they  come  off  in  their  boats,* 
and  easily  manage  the  rest.  They  in  general  ransom  their  prisoners 
in  the  following  manner:  One  of  the  thieves  takes  a  letter  td 
the  prisoner's  friends,  demanding  a  certain  sum  for  his  liberty.  If 
the  sum  demanded  can  be  paid;  a;  perscm  accompanies  the  thief:  to 
the  place  appointed  ;  and  on  his  depositing  the  money,  the  prisohel: 
is  set  at  liberty.  They  never  fail  in  their  engagement  when  the.sumis 
delivered;  and  the  person  who  takes  it  risks  nothing— as  a  defici- 
ency of  mutual  donfidence  Would  ruin  the  trade.  But  woe  to  the  un-i 
fortunate  prisoner  who  is  unable  to  raise  the  sum  demanded ;  the 
least  he  can  expect  is  the  loss  of  his  nose  and  ears.  A  French  roer«* 
chant,  who  resided  at  Patra  many  years  ago,  was  taken  by  thieves, 
who  demanded  so  large  a  sum  for  his  release,  that  his  friends  were 
unable  to  pay  it.  They  cut  off  the  unfortunate  man's  nose,  and  sent 
it  to  his  friends;  soon  after  (the  money  not  being  forthcoming)  they 
sent  an  ear ;  and  afterwards  the  other  ear.  They  then  began  to  send 
his  teeth,  and  intended  to  have  put  him  to  death,  when  he  escaped, 
and  the  villains  were  shortly  after  taken  and  impaled.  They  commit 
these  cruelties  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the  prisoners'  friends,  and 
thereby  obtaining  large  ransoms. 


^  Since  this  journey  was  performed,  Leucadia  and  the  other  Ionian  iahnds  having  been  taken 
ider  the  protection  of  the  British  government,  the  pirates  have  totally  disappeared. 
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« 

The  depriving  people  of  their  ears  iand  noses^  is  a  practice  Cjommon 
to  most  parts  of  Turkey.  -  A  few  months  before  our  arrival  at  Santa 
Maura,  a  young  man  <^  that  place  having  demanded  an  Albanian 
womaii  in  marriage,  the  parents  refused.  ,  Some  time  afterward?^, 
the  suitor  having  obtained  the  possession  of  her  afifections,  there* 
lations  feigned  to  give  their  consent  to  the  union^  and  sent  for  him ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  in  their  powear^  they  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears, 
and  then  put  him  to  death.  . 

The  punishment  of  nose  and  ear  cutting  id  of  very  ancient  date. 
Hercules  inflicted  it  on  the  heralds  of  Erginos ;  Eury tibn  the  Centaur, 
suffered  it  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithoos;^  and  Bessus,  the  murderer 
of  Darius,  was  punished  in  the  same  manner,  by  orders  of  Alexander ;. 
Strabb*  mentions  a  town  in  Egypt,  which  was  called  Rhinokokura^ 
because  the  inhabitants  had  their  noses  cut  off  by  an  Ethiopian, 
for  their  bad  conduct. 

The  canal  of  Santa  Maura  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  rocky  hills, 
which  are  covered  with  a  multiplicity  of  aromatic  plants,  and  some 
scattered  olive  trees.  A  shprt  distance  from,  the  town,  we  passed 
neiBir  a  mass  of  wall  in  the  water;: being  the;  remains  of  a  bridge 
which  once  joined  Santa  Maura  to  the  continent,  when  the  Turks 
iiad  piossessipn  of  the  island.  Some  other  masses  are  sepninVa 
straight  line  across  the  canal ;  the  masonry  is  apparently  of  the 
lower  ages.  *  After  we  had  proceeded  some  way  further,  our.  sailors 
kbded  on  the  island,  to  get  water  from  a  clear  spring  which  rises 
near  the  sea,  and  which  is  called  the  Pasha's  Fountain.  : 

The  remains  of  some  buildingSi  were  pointed  out  to  us,  on  a  hill 
above  it,  which  our  nien  assured  us,  was  once  the  castle  of  Tele- 
jnachus. 

The  wind  became  con4xary,  and  the  sailors  being  too  idle  to  rqw, 
steered  our  boat  into  a  small  rocky  island  in  a  narrow  part  of  the 
canal ;  and  as  the  armed  boat  was  a  considerable  way  behind,  and 
out  of  sight,  we  apprehended  some  scheme  to  get  us  into  the  hands 


■■       w 


*  Homer,  Odjn.  21.  v.  SOO,&c.  •£,  16.  p.7d9. 

I2 
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Qf  ihfQ.famteS}  wfaiQ  (a3  weh^d  pfjwioasly  been  inibrmed)  made  tfaia 
roqH  one  of  tibeir  resprts;:  we  had  stiU  i^pre/reason  for  suspidiop,  en 
peroeiriAg  some  sMrmed  Allmni^s  skulking  9m<wg  tbe  nicks !  but  our 
apprehensioiui  spon  yanisbed  an.si^qg  our  armed  boat,  approach: » 
and  on  conversing  with  the  men  who  bad  le&cited  our  &lumfs  ^^ 
found  :that  <tbey  were  on  .their  passage,  to  CepMl<enia,  but  had  stop^ 
ped  at  tbis  {^e  on  aecount  of :  the  unffiyouraUe  wind.  This  was 
probably  one  of  the  Taphian  islands. 

.  The  ^eatest  obscuri^  r^gns  respecting  t^e  history  aM  relative 
positions  of  the  rocks  which  are  scattered  along  tiiie  Acarniuiian  and 
^tolian  shores :  those  wbi<?h  vb  op  the  Acarnanian.'  shore:  are  pro* 
bably  theTaphiailorTaphius^aniislands;.^^  the 

but  a&6ie]it  and  modem  authprs  are  at  r  variance  on  this 
Hoiner.^  calls  them  lovers  of  oars ;  thatjis^  good  $eait)€in.,  ;^^  Ta^i^tri 
^iX^tTfMunv r  and  pirates  ^^  Xiyibrfl^s^  «yjj»cc ^"^  epithets  perfectly  aippli* 
cable  at  the,  present'  day^  to  die  inhabitants  of  th^se  rocks^  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,^  ApoUodonxSy^  Strabc^^  Pliny 9^  Hesychius/  and 
others,  .maintain  thatjthe  Taphians  and  Teleboiana.  are  the  same. 
Stepbanus  places  them  thirty  stadia  from  G^hbUenSa.  According 
to  StrabOy®  Teleboa  bad  twenty-tiio  sdna,  nsimed  Teleboi,  :s6&ie 
of  whom  inhabited  Leucadia ;  be  s^ys  that  Taphos  (in  his  tim^ 
called  Taphiusai)  wai^  one  of  these  islands.  They  took  their  liame 
from  Taphiosy  son  of  Neptune ;  and  if  we  can  give  credit  to  their 
bsstory,  they  were  a  poweifiil.  people  in  tbe  earliest  periods  of  the 
heroic  ages :  they  made  war  agsdnst  'Eiectry on  king  of  Myceiim, 
and  seem  to  have  been  victorioasy  biit  w^e  afterwards  conquered 
by  the  Theban  Amphytrion.*^    Meganesi^^^  winch  is  near  the  mouth 


»  Odyss.  I.  ▼.  181. 419.  •  Odyss.  15.  v.  4fi6.  »  B.  1.  Argon.  Prot. 

«  B.  «.  «  B.  10.  p.  459.  ^  Nat.  Hkt.  b.  4.  c.  It. 

7  Lex.  fd.  %.  p.  1354.  <  B.  7.  p.  SM. 

•  See  Hedod's  Shield  of  HerculeSy  t.  19.  and  Interpret  Eiiiipid.  Here.  fiir.  ▼.  GO.  1080. 
Euataith.  Stepban.  and  others. 

^^  Alfaenanis,  without  much  reason,  in  hu  Deipoosoph.  b.  S.  c.  85,  says  Aat  no  real  Greek 
word  terminates  in  iota  eseept  pUki,  the  rest  beii^  of  foreign  eilraction ;  most  of  die  words  in 
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of  liielciiEiiEil,  towlurda  ithacai^  was  ^<>\fah}y  Ta|ili08,.  or  Taphima,  it 
contains  a  good  port;  near:  it  are  two*  amaU:  uninhabited  islands 
caUfid;  Chsnnekoli^  orFocmicola.  \  'KaUlihO) .which  is  tb&nextJiasize, 
is  w«il  peopled  asd  cultivated,  and  prodiices  the  £nest  fidur  'perhaps 
inthliworld.^  which  is  seDttoCorfii^ahdsokiasalfixuryj  >ltallopro^ 
duces  oil,  ami  has  two  ports  and  Us  wkay  Tillages^  therlangest  of  -  wliich 
Ins  the.nqne  of  the  island,  theother  is  called  Jeifohmiond ;  near  it 
is  the  small  islandxifArfcodi,  Which  produces  coni^  and  feeds  a  few 
^fafiiep,  bill:  hasLuo  fixed  lAhabitantSi. :  In  the  same  vicinity  is^  the 
island  of  Kastoni,  which  contains  a  viflage  and  :two  ports;  two 
neighfabaiing  rteloi  are*  halted  T^tfassfina  and  Probati ;  others  which 
stretch  dbmrtihe.Acamanian  coast,  nearly' to /the  Echinades  and 
the  ttioitth.  of^  the  Acheloos,  are  the  two  contiguous  rodcs  of  Dia^ 
pori,  and  the  islands  of  Bontikoni,  Makri,  Klaronesi,  with  Others 
whieh  are  nameless  and  uninhabited.  These  could  not  have  been 
the  only  possessions  of  ^  people  who  were  eiddently  powerful  in  the 
faercHc  agep ;  they  probably  were  masters  of  the  Leucadiaa  penin* 
sula,  and  other  maritime  parts  of  Acamani^,^ 

To  tdturn  however- to  our  Voyage:  ^  soon  as  the  wind  gi^ew 
inore  &voumblei  we  quitted  the  Toek  wheM  wse  had  stepped:;  and 
when  we  cleared  the  channel,  theisdand  of  Meganest,  whidt  b  com- 
poted  of  Tound  and  undulating  hills,  was  neaorus  on  oar  left. 

The  danger  of  pirates  being  now  over,  and  Itliaca>strBi^t  before 
Us,  we  dismissed  the  armed  boat,  which  returned  to '  Santa  Maura; 
As  soon  as  we  had  got  clear  of  the  canal,  the  wind,  grew  disagree* 
ably  strpiig  for  ^ our  small  open  boat;  we  were  however  defi^ded 
fnn^  'the  open  sea  by  the  projecting  points  of '  Cqpludlenia,  and 
Leucadia.  After  a  voyage  of  about  thirty  miles,^  we  arrived  at 
Itiiaca  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  went  to  the  houae  of  Poctor 
Basilic  Zavo,  to  whom  we  had  letters;  we  were  obliged  to  dis* 
turb  the  £Bunily,  who  had  retired  to  rest,  and  we  waited  till  day-break 


the  modem  Greek,  which  temnnate  in  dial  mamier,  is  owing  to  Ae  omission  of  a  syllable,  or 
a  letter,  as  in  the  words  nfn  for  ^^Mf,  vpo't  for  i^po^cc,  Asi^i  for  EWiar,  ^mfH&t'Vmfiioyp 
Merc  for  O^arcoi^,  bC. 
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before  our  supper  was  feady,  although  we  were  faint  with  fatigue 
and  hunger,  having  taken  nothing  since  the  morning. 

As  I  was  at  Ithaca  with  Sir  William  Gel],  and  as  our  observa* 
tions  on  this  intei^sting  island  nearly  coincided,  a  regular  descrip* 
tion  of  it  on  my  part,  is  rendered  unnecessary,  aflier  the  full  and 
dear  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been  treated  in  his  learned 
work.  It  may  be. proper  however,  without ' interfering  with  his 
researches,-,  and:  without  entering  into  long  details^  to  give  some 
general  idea  of  this*  curious  place,^  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  connexion  of  the  present  Toun 

Its  circumference  is  far  greater  than  that  which  Strabo^  allows  it. 
Instead  of  eighty  stadia^  it  is  not  less  than  thirty^two  miles  in  cir« 
ciiit.  Pliny*  says  twenty-five.  Its  length,' from  north  to 'south,  is 
about  seventeen  miles,  and:  its  greatest  breadth  not  four.  The 
names  of  Val  di  Compare,  and  Cephalldnia  Picciola,  given  to.it  by 
Bdndelmonti^^  Sophiah,  and  others,  are  unknown  in  the  island;  it 
11  jgeneraUy  called  Tbeachi,  and  sometimes  Ithaca.  Its  population 
amounts  to  about  8,000  persons,  who  are  contained  in  Bathy ,  the  capi<> 
tal,  and  .the  three  tillages  of  PerakobYo,  An&i,  and  Ox5i.  It  has  eight 
ports  f  that  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  capital,  is  sometimes 
called  Bathy,^  and  sometimes  Porto  Molo ;  which  latter  name  it  pro^ 
bably  received  from  the  V^ietiansi .  The  next  in  size  is  Aitos  f  the 
othiers  are  Dexia,^  Skinou,®  Mauroria^  Poli,  Ghimi,  Peripigadi^  Pliny 
says  lihaca  is  twelve  miles  from  Cephallenia.  From  the  old  town  of 
lUiaca  to  thenearest  land  in  Cephallenia  it  is  not  four  miles  in  a 
straight  line ;  but  from  the  port  of  Aitos,  or  from  that  of  Bathy,  to  the 
nearest  part  of  that  island,  is  at  least  eighteen  miles.  Ithaca  /pro- 
duces only  corn  siifficient  to  maintain  the  inhabitflnts  half  a  year. 
Its  exports  are  a  small  quantity  of  wine,  currants,  and  oil ;  a  smitll 


»^  I  ■* 


^  B.  10.  p.  455.    See  Casauboii^s  ObsertationB  on  the  Error  of  Strabo,  note  5. 

<  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  12. 

'  The  manuscript  journey  and  maps  of  Greece,  by  Bonddmonti,  of  Florence,  are  in  the 
king's  libraiy  at  Paris,  dated  1422. 
*  Dicasarchus  Stat.  GrftC,  says  there  were  diree  poits  in  Ithaca. 

<  From  iSadvc,  deep.  ^  Eagle  bay.  ^  Right  hand.  <  Left. 
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qqantity  of  excellent  wine  is  msde  fVom .  the  curiwits ;  it  isjiet.to 
be  purchased  evQi  in  the  iBland,  and  is  esfefjai^d  a  great  delicacy. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  approach,  to 
Ithaqa,  and  of  its.  grea^t.  port,  than  that  given  bj  Homer;  ^.nd  as 
almost  evsry  word  is,  descriptive^  I  have  thought  necessary  to;  i^s^rt 
the  lines  at  full  length..    In  arriving  fisom,  Phaeacia,  h^  says-r 

<S>oMc\)vog  ^i  Tig  i<m  Xififjv  otXioio  yipovrog 
Ev  ^fifi^u  lOuKfig.  &J0  h  TTDofSXfiTig  iv.avTM 
Axreu  ajro^^taytg^  XifAivog  'ffOTiTFtrmfoieu 
Kn    otvBfdMV  aitSTB'oua'i  ^ua-oBfjuy  [Myot  ku[jloc 
EktoSbv.  iirroirOev  Jc  uvisv  SicfAOio  fitvwfn  . 
^if^ig  ivtrciXiM^j  OTov  oo/jlou  iiir^aif  ncuvreu^^ 

The.first  thing  which  attracted  our  curiosity  at  Ithaca,  was  the  re** 
mains  of  a  castle  and  city  of  the  highest  antiquity,  situated  upon  the 
rocky  ridge  of  a  steep  and  lofly  hill,  which  rises  at  the  western  extre-i> 
mity  of  the  bay  of  Aitos.  In  order  to  visit  it^  we  took  a  boat  at 
Bathy,  bnd  passed  by  the  Lazaretto  island,  a  picturesque  rdckin  the 
great  port,  the  entrance  of  whichi*  contracted  by  two  opposing  pro^ 
montories  of  tlie  island.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  port  is  the  insa« 
lated  rock  called  Askourbo;  and  in  front  is  the  high'  and  rocky 
Neritos,  bare  and  barren,  producing  nothing  but  stunted  evergreens 
and  aromatic  plants.  Near  the  summit  is  a  monastery,  named 
Kath&ra,  which  is  visible  from  Bathy.  This  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  island,  and  merits  the  epithet  given  to  it  by  Virgil;*  but  the 
forests  mentioned  by  Horner^  are  dwindled' into  shrubs  and  bushes  : 


>  Odyss.  IS.  T.  95. 

Far  from  the  town  a  spacious  port  appears^ 
Sacred  to  PhorcjEs'  pow'r^  whose  name  it  bears  : 
Two  craggy  rocks  projecting  to  the  main, 
Tbe  roaring  winds*  tempestuous  rage  restrain  ^ 
Within,  the  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide/ 
And  ships  secure  without  their,  halsers  ryle. — ^Pobb. 
3.  ▼.  «71.  *  Iliad,  2.  ▼.  63«. 
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its  present  name  is  Ab5i,  ^whick  sigtaifieii  lofty »  Neioa  vas  appa* 
rcBlly  another  mountain  in  Ithaca,  mentioned  by  Homer  :^  its  -  situ^ 
ation  is  not  known  with  Certainty;  it  is  probably  the  range,  at 
present  called  Stephano  Bonno,  opjpesite;  to  Neritos,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bay  of  Aitos/  which  joins  the  bill  on  which  are  the  re^ 
mains  of  the  anetent  city.  It  is  called  Neion  and  Hy ponton  by 
Stephanus. 

We  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Aitos,  walked  dirough  some 
plantations  of  vines  and  currants,  and  after  zigzagging  over  steep 
and  rugged  paths  for  half  an  hour,  arrived  at  the  summit,  and  enjoyed 
one  of  those  extraordinary  views  which  this  country  of  islands, 
mountains,  promontories,  and  ports,  affords  in  a  superlative  degree.* 

The  first  object  which  struck  us  was  Cephallenia,  seen  from  Cape 
Filaro'  to  Cape  Guiscardo,^  comprising  81^  in  the  view.  Towards 
the  s.  s.  w.  is  the  bare  summit  of  Mount  Pyrgi,  the  ancient  Ephesios 
rising  above  the  rest  to  the  apparent  height  of  about  4,000  feet ;  this 
may  be  the  same  as  Mount  Ainos,^  on  which  there  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter ;  a  Cephallenian,  who  bad  been  on  the  summit,  assip^  >ine 
that  he  discovered  the.  remains  of  the  temple,  composed  of  large 
blockst  Below  this  mountain  is  a  promontory  of  Cqphallenia,  called 
Ao^-Samo ;  .and  a^ut  7^  mqre.to  the  west  is  a  large  bay  and  fertile 
plaioi  with  the  yilUtge^  of  Samo,  :  This  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  oanal, 
l^eii^g  B\)f}}it  dgjiit  miles  across ;  the.  ^arrovsrest  p^rt  not  being  above 
two.  The  mountain^ pfpephallenia  arecovered  with  fields,  vin^yards^ 
and  oliv^ ;  theyiUages  of  ;^ndil&a  and  Komi^t^t  are  visible^  wjt^ 
several  ports,  hQyst  and  promontories.  Toiwards;  Cape  Guiscardo  is  a 
HDall  rocky  iski^,  calted  DaskalHo,  Di^  pidask^o^  orMa1;hst 

torio ;  for  I  have  heard  it  named  in  all  these  different  manners.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Asteris  of  Homer ;  and  ApolJodorus, .  cited  by 
Strabo,^  says  it  contained  the  small  city  of  Alalkomenai.   Plutarch,  in 


I        ^1  I  ^—^—1         I  .1  I  M    I  ■!  I«     II  I  I  ■■■     fc^Ol 


»  Odysfl.  3.  V.  SI.    See  Strabo,  b.  10.  p.  454. 

*  A  great  pait  of  tbu  hill  as  coveted  with  an  ekgant  plant,  the  Aristolochia  rotunda  pf 
Linnftus. 

'  Bearing  S.  by  E.  «  Bearing  N.  19.  W.  «  S^bo,  b.  10.  p.  45$. 

«  B.  10.  p.  457.  ' 
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his  Greek  Questions,  says  that  AlaUcomenai  was  in  Ithaca,  and  that  it 
was  called  after  the  city  of  the  sa^e  name  in  Bcfeotia,  where  Ah- 
tiklea  brought  forth  Ulysses..  It  contains  the  ruins  of  a  convent  of 
Saint  NicoiOj  but  no  remains  of  antiquity.  Beyond  Cape  Guis'^ 
cardo  is  the  open :  sea  looking  towards  Italy ;  a  little  more  north  is 
the  faint  ihorison  of  the  Paxian  islands  and:  Corfu ;  nearer  the  eye,  at 
the  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles  is. part  of  the  long  Leucadiaii 
promontory,  the  rest  of  the  island  being  intercepted  by  the  jagged 
shore  of  Ithaca,  which,  opposite  to  Cephallenia,  forms  many  steep 
promontories,  near  which  are  some  small  insulated  rocks. 

The  ruins  above  the  bay  of  Aitos  occupy  the  narrowest  part  of 
Ithaca ;  the  hill  is  steep  on  each  side,  and  only  a  few  yards  broad 
at  top ;  a  narrow  isthmus  connects  it  with  Mount  Neritos,  which 
terminates  in  Cape  Saint  Elias,  beyond  which  are  the  islands  of 
Meganesi,  Kallmo,  and  At^o,^  with  some  small  rocks,  called  For- 
micola;.the  distance  is  closed  by  the  Acarnanian  and  ^tolian 
mountains,  amongst  which  Bumistos  and  Brachori  are  the  loftiest. 

_  • 

The  nearer  objects  are  the  grand  port  of  Aitos,  the  entrance  into  port 
Bathy,  the  insular  rock  called  Askourbo,  and  the  steep  mount  Ste- 
phano,  which  terminates  in  the  sea  nearly  opposite  to  Cape  Pilaro, 
in  Cephallenia ;  beyond  which  is  the  horizon  of  the.  open  JEgesm  sea. 

Pliny*  will  have  that  Ithaca  is  only  twelve  miles  from  the  Araxian 
promontory,  but  it  is  at  least  double  that  distance. 

The  foreground  of  this  view  is  composed  of  the  rocks  on  which 
the  Acropolis  stood,  and  of  some  masses  of  Cyclopian  walls,  which 
formed  the  enclosure. 

This  description  includes  the  whole  panorama,  which  we  were  se- 
veral days  drawing  on  the  spot. 

On  casting  my  eye  over  the  crags  of  this  rocky  island,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  large  and  fertile  territories  of  the  neighbouring 


^  This  is  probably  the  AwrtMi  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Letoia  of  Pliny. 
«  Nat.  Hut.  b.  4-  c.  l£. 
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Cephallenia  and  Zakunthos,  I  can  easily  imagine  that  Ulysws  loved 
his  native  place  **  non  quia  larga^  sed.quia  sua/'^  For  a  similar  rea- 
son, the  Germans  loved  their  mud  and  forests.*  Homer  dwdls  with 
such  particular  complacency  dn  Ithaca,  and  its  hero,  that  some  have 
supposed  him  to  have  been  of  the  Laertian  race ;  son  of  Telemachus 
and  Polycaste,  daughter  of  Nestor.  In  the  work  called  the  Dispute 
between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  emperor  Adrian  asks  the  Pythia, 
which  was  the  country,  and  who  the  parents  of  Homer  ?  the  an- 
swer was — 

"  You  desire  to  know  the  race  and  the  native  land  of  the  Divine 
poet :  his  country  is  Ithaca.  Telemachus  was  the  father,  and  the 
Nestorian  Epicaste  the  mother,  of  the  wisest  of  mortals/'  If  this 
oracle  is  genuine,  and  if  it  was  at  any  period  a  general  opinion,  that 
Ithaca  was  the  country  of  the  poet,  it  is  singular  that  that  island 
should  not  have  claimed  the  honour  which  Was  so  strenuously  dis- 
puted bj^  seven  other  cities. 

The  summit  of  the  hill  was  crowned  with  the  Acropolis;  part 
of  the  walls  which  surrounded  it  remain;  and  two  long  walls, 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  are  carried  down  the  hill  towards 
the  bay  of  Aitos,  In  this  intermediate  space  was  the  city.  These 
walls  are  in  the  second  style  of  early  military  architecture,  com- 
posed of  well-joined  irregular  polygons,  like  the  walls  of  the  Cy- 
clopian  cities  of  Argos  and  Mycenae.  I  observed  some  of  a  more 
regular  form,  approaching  to  horizontal  layers ;  in  some  parts  below 
the  Acropolis  are  the  remains  of  buildings  and  chambers  composed  of 
ismall  square  blocks.  The  whole  was  built  upon  terraces,  owing  to  the 
rapid  declivity  of  the  hill.      This  place  was  according  to  all  proba- 


Cicero.  '  Tacitus  de  Mor.  German.  See  also  Libaniiis  Soph.  Epist.  1666. 
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biiity,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  the  residence  of  Ulysses  and 
his  fair  queen :  indeed  the  conntrj  peo{^e  sometimes  call  it  the  Castle 
of  Saint  Penelope.  It  is  probable  that  the  castle  was  still  here  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,^  who  says  it  wi^.pktced,  like  a  nest,  tipoa  the  roughest 
rocks.     No  other  situation  in  Ithaca  would  so  welLsuit  this  di« 

ft 

mile  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  alludes  to  this  spot.  Hisr  words 
are — ^^Patria  non  delectat?  ejusque  rei  tanta.  vis  est,  ui  Ithacam 
illam  in  asperrimis  saxulis  tanquam  nidttlum  affij^am  sapientissimus 
vir  inmortalitate  antepoheret.^*  c 

It  is  however  certain,  that  the  three  hundred  suitors,  with  tb^ 
attendants  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  had,  besides  the  household 
of  Penelope,  could  not  have  been  lodged  within  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis^  with  any  convenience,  unless  the  building  was  several 
stories  high.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  flat,  and  of  an  oval  form: 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  area  is  a  circular  excavaticm  in  the  rock, 
about  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  jnouUi,  but  increasing  in  breadth 
towards  the  bottom,:  its  present  depth  is  only  twelve  feet,  being 
considerably  filled  up  with  stones.  This  was  probably  a  cistern : 
others  of  the  same  form  are  common  in  Greece,  and  in  the  Gre- 
cian cities  in  Italy.  Near  this  is  another  of  the  same  kind,  but 
much  smaller.  Our  guide  points  Out  to  us  a  hole  in  the  horizontal 
surface  of  th^  rock,  about  six  inches  square,  in  which  he  said 
Ulysses  used  to  fix.  his  flag^staff. 

There  are  no  fragments  of  marble  among  the  ruins ;  only  a  few 
pieces. of  coarse  tile. 

Tk9  Bide  of  the  hUl  which  faces  Cephallenia  is  an  abrupt  and 
broken  precipice  rising  from  the  sea,  and  too  steep  ever  to  have 
contained  la^y  buildings. 

Our  guides  asserted,  that  treasures  of  gold  had  been  found 
amongst  the  ruimi  of  this  place ;  and  that  human '  likeLetons  of  a 
giganiio  »it:e,  had  b6en  dug  up  in  the  vineyards  at  the  foot  of  the  hill; 


^  De  Orotore,  b.  1. 
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Some  years  after  my  return  from, Greece,  several  anciait  ^pul* 
chres  belonging. to  this  city  were  opened,  and  remains  of  great 
beauty  were  discovered.  I  afterwards  saw  several  of  them  atRome;^ 
the  chief  of  which  were  a  silver  cup,  about  five  inches  in  height,  em- 
bossed] with  a  wreath  of  grapes  and  vine  leaves  gilt.  Another  part 
of.  the  ornament  is  only  an  outline,  engraved  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  filled  up  with  gilding. 

There  were  also  some  beautifiil  fibulae  and  ear-rings  of  ornamented 
gold,  a  necklace  of  surprising  workmanship,  adorned  with  curious 
figures  with  human  faces  and  bodies,  with  wings,  feathered  thighs, 
and  the  feet  of  a  bird;  these  are  no  doubt  Sirens,  as.  they  ex- 
actly aiiSwer  the  description  which  Hygiiius*  gives  of  the  daughters 
of  Acheloos  and  Melpomene.  Several  other  ornaments  of  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze,  were  also. found;  all  of  which  appear  to  have 
)}een  the  work  of  the  best  timjes.  It  is  evident,  that  feminine  oma-- 
ments  were  finely  worked  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer  :^ — 

.  »  '.     .  ^      ■■  ■  •  •.     "    •  • 

Not  only  the  situation  of  Ithaca  has  been  called  in  doubt  by  va^ 
rious  authors,  but  even  the  chastity  of  the  virtuous  Penelope.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Homer  should  have  selected  as  a  model  of  excellence,  a 
woman^  who  according  to  Duris  the  Samian,^  in  his  book  concerning 
Agathocles,  had  enjoyed  the  love  of  all  her  suitors,  and  had  brought 
Pan  into  the  world,  the  fruit  of  her  promiscuous  intercourse.'  But 
Duris  was  notorious  for  want  of  veracity.^  Plutarbh,  in  his  Cessa- 
tion of  Oracles,  says  it  was  supposed  that  Fan  was  soq  of  Penelope, 
by  Mercury,  The  same  observation  is  made  by  Lucian  in  his  Dia- 
logue between  Pan  and  Mercury. 

i    On  l^e  west  side  of  Mount  Neritos  are  the  remains  of  another  city, 
accimttely  described  and  drawn  by  Sir  William  Gell.    It  is  probably 


'  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Liockh.  «  Fab.  125.  «  Odjss.l8.  v.  fi94. 

«  Cited  b;  Tzetzes.  *  Plutarch's  life  of  Pericles. 
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*  *  *  ■ 

the  Alalkomenai  (^  Strabo  and  Plutarch,  called  Alkomenai  by  Ste- 
phanus.  - 

Anna  Comniena^  informs  us,  that  it  had  been  prophesied  that  Robert 
Guiscardo,  Sovereign  of  Apulia,  would  end  his  days  near  Gerusalem  ; 
and  that  being  taken  ill  in  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  he  was  struck 
with  great  fear,  in  finding  that  in  the  neighbouring  Ithaca  there  was 
a  place  called  Gerusalem,  where  there  had  once  been  a  large  city.  He 
died  in  a  few  days,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, in .  Cephallenia. 

Between  Bathy  and  the  Arethusan  spring  are  the  faint  traces  of  a 
third  city,  and  the  remains  of  some  sepulchres  cut  into  the  horizon* 
tal  surface  of  the  rock. 

The  fountain  of  Arethusa^  next  attracted  our  attention.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  at  the  distance  of  about  an 
hour  from  Bathy  by  the  mountain  road.  We  proceeded  thither  by 
water,  and  in  our  way  passed  a  round  rocky  island  of  moderate 
height  and  dimensions,  which  is  covered  with  bushes,  and  denomi- 
nated  vno^myaiij  from  its  vicinity  to  the  fountain.  It  shelters  a  little 
port  in  Ithaca  from  the  winds.  On  landing,  we  pursued  a  path  for  a 
short  way  along  a  narrow  rocky  glen,  which  is  shaded  by  bushes  of 
lentiscus,  terebinth,  arbutus,  laurestina,  and  a  variety  of  aromatic 
plants  which  exhaled  their  odoriferous  perfumes. 

The  water  of  the  spring,  which  is  clear  and  good,  trickles  gently 

from  a  small  cave  in  the  rock,  which  is  covered  with  a  smooth 

»  '  «... 

and  downy  moss.  It  has  formed  a  pool  four  feet  deep,  against 
which  a  modern  wall  is  built  to  check  its  overflowing;  aft^r oozing 
through  an  orifice  in  the  wall,  it  falls  into  a  wooden  trough,  placed 


'  Alexiad.  b.  6.  p.  l62;  Paris  ediu    A  nmilar  sterj  is  tdd  in  the  English  bistery. 

-  See  Hesychitis^  v.  Ap^oyaa.  Anna  Coninena  says,  tbat  near  tbe  town  of  Genisalem, 
^hicb  was  formerly  in  Itbaca,  there  was  a  pereniua)  fountain  of  excellent  water.  Alexiad. 
b.  6.  p.  l62. 
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there  for  the  cattle.  In  the  winter  it  overflows^  and  finds  its  way  in  a 
thin  stream  through  the  glen  to  the  sea.  Stephanas  says,  that  the 
Arethusan  fountain  was  also  called  Kv^ra^a.  Above  it  rises  a  steep 
rock,  which  the  modern  name  of  Koraka  identifies  as  the  Korax  of 
Homer* 

"Trap  xo^Koq  tfbt^  iin  n  Koijifj  Apidowrj. 

<  • 

The  French  had  possession  of  Ithaca  in  1798 ;  and  the  rocks  o^ 
the  Arethusan  fountain  are  covered  with  republican  inscriptix)nsl 
"  Vive  la  republique ;  liberty,  egalit6,  et  fraternit6/'  are  seen  scratche4 
on  all  sides,  but  are  gradually  effacing.  Neither  the  wisest  of  kings, 
nor  the  humble  Eumaeus,  could  they  look  down  upon  the  Arethusan 
fountain,  would  comprehend  these  effusions  ;  much  less  intelligible 
are  they  to  the  Ithacensian  goatherd,  who  without  enlarging,  his 
ideas,  quenches  his  thirst  in  this  limpid  source,  little  conscious  of 
being  surrounded  by  such  sublime  conceptions. 

We  returned  to  the  town  by  land;  and  having  walked  about  a 
mile,  came  to  an  elevated  part  of  the  island,  froih  which  Neritos,  and 
part  of  the  port,  and  town  of  Bathy  are  visible.  I  mention  this  for 
future  travellers ;  as  on  the  spot  from  which  these  objects  are  first  vi^ 
sible,  are  the  faint  traces  of  sepulchres  and  ancient  habitations,  which 
merit  a  longer  examination  than  we  could  bestow  upon  them.  De- 
scending to  Bathy,  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  its  land- 
locked port,  terminated  by  the  lofty  Neritos,  and  encompassed  by 
picturesque  hills,  cultivated  towards  their  bases,  with  vineyards 
planted  on  their  sides,  and  supported  by  terraces.  The  houses  stand 
at  the  extremity^  of  the  port,  and  for  some  way  down  its  two  sides ; 
and  large  merchant  ships  cast  anchor  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore. 

Behind  the  town  is  a  plain,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 


t»        -•         ■!«         H^^^.^.^  ,      .    1  l^^^^^J^— ^-^—^Jbl». 


^  Odj88.  13,  ?.  408. — At  the  Coraciao  rock  he  now  resideg. 

Where  Arethusa's  table  water  glides.    Pope, 
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kiiiTotiiiding.  rocks ;  it  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  plantations  of  cur* 
rants,  vines,  and  olives. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  port  Bathy  are  some  foundations  of  walls, 
apparently  a  church,  and  not  of  ancient  date,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants (at  least  the. lettered  part  of  them)  imagine  to  have  been  the 
temple  of  Diana.  It  is  called  Agios  Kurkos.  Paulo  Paciandi^  gives 
an  inscription*  foxmd  in  Ithaca  in  1758,  which  mentions  a  temple  of 
Diana,  but  the  word  Ithaca  is  not  in  the  inscription,  which  some 
pretend  was  not  originally  found  in  the  island.  It  might  proba- 
bly have  been  brought  from  Patra,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Achaia, 
where,  there  was  formerly  a  temple  of  Diana  Laphria.  Ithaca  in- 
deed  could  not  have  been  a  favourite  abode  of  the  goddess  of  hunt- 
iogi  as  it  never  contained  animals  fit  for  the  chase,  and  was  not 
adapted  for  horses.    Pollux^  says  there  were  no  horses  in  the  island. 

The  English  vice-consul,  from  whom  we  received  the  greatest  ci- 
vilities, had  in  his  possession  two  small  copper  coins  of  Ithaca.  On 
one  of  these  was  the  head  of  Ulysses,  covered  with  the  pilidion, 
and  having  the  T^^vnttym^  or  pointed  beard — reverse,  a  cock — 
ins.  leAKON. 

The  other,  which  was  of  the  same  size,  had  on  one  side  the  galeated 
head  of  Minerva,  with  the  inscription;  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Ulysses,  in  his  usual  costume*  In  the  British  Museum  are  two  other 
copper  coins  of  Ithaca,  of  the  sanie  size  as  these :  on  one  is  the  head 
of  Ulysses,  and  IGAKXIN ;  on  the  reverse,  a  thunderbolt  in  a  wreath 
of  olives  or  laurel.  The  fourth  has  the  galeated  head  of  Minerva ; 
and  the  reverse,  a  naked  roan  leaning  his  left  hand  on  a  long  spear 
or  stick,  and  the  usual  inscription*^    < 

These  medals  were  evidently  struck  many  centuries  after  the  time 
of  the  Ithacenfcian  king ;  and  I  ain  not  aware  why  the  cock  is  seen 
on  his  coins,  unless  it  alludes  to  the  vigilance  of  the  hero   of  th^ 


^  MbnumeD.  Pelopon.  <  This  inscription  is  now  in  the  Nani  palace  at  Venice. 

^  Onomast,  b.  5«  c^  12.  seg.  75. 

*  The  two  latter  hare  been  published  by  Colonel  De  Bosset,  Medailles  de  Cephallenie. 
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Odyssey :  it  is  also  the  symbol  of  Minerva.  The  $in9^fAa^  or  armoriai 
bearing  of  Ulysses,  was  a  dolphin,  the  figure  of  which  was  on  his  ring 
and  his  shield ;  for  which  reason  Lycophron^  gives  him  the  epithet  of 
hx(i>$vo(nifjto^y  and  this,  from  his  son  Telemaohqa  having  been  saved 
from  drowning  by  a  dolphin,  when  a  child.  Jmiius,*  speaking  of  this 
story,  cites  Stesichorus  and  Critheus,  and  refers  to. Plutarch  (deso* 
lertia  animal.)  where  the  story  is  told  at  length ;  and  to  Tzetzes  (in  Ly- 
cophrohis  Cassandram).  '  .  .  '. 

Ulysses,  as  the  wisest  of  men,  and  one  of  the  most  warlike  among 
the  Grecian  chiefs,  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  God- 
dess of  Wisdom  and  War;  which  seems  to  be  signified  by  her  head 
being  placed  on  the  coin  of  Ithaca.  Pliny' tells  us,  that  Nicoma- 
chus  son  of  Aristodemus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  was 
the  first  who  painted  Ulysses  with  the  pointied  cap  ;  with  which  he 
was  from  that  time  generally  represented.  We  may  therefore  rea- 
sonably coticlude,  that  the  monuments  in  which  he  is  seen  with  the 
pilidion,  are  not  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander ;  at  least,  siichis  the 
opinion  of  Winckelmann.  ?  r 

The  accommodations  we  met  with  at  the  house  of.  our  friendly 
host  were  extremely  comfortable ;  but  great  part  of  our  time  was 
taken  up  in  complimentary  visits;  the  senate,  and  all  the  principal 
people  of  the  island,  honouring  us  with  their  company.  ^ 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised,  one  day,  when  the  servant  of 
the  house  came  in  to  announce  the  captain  of  the  thieves  and  his 
men,  who  were  desirous  of  making  our  acquaintance;  the  dobr 
opened,  and  ab6ut  a  dozen  Albanians,  of  the  wildest  and  fiercest 
aspect,  marched  in,  dressed  in  velvet  and  gold,  and  armed  as  if  they 
were  going  to  the  field  of  battle.  They  saluted  us  with  a  gentle  in- 
clination of  the  head,  with  the  right  hand  on  the  breast,  and  the 
usual  compliments  of  o  AmfXo'g  trag^  and  voXoxpoviu  f  they  then  took  their 


^  Tzetcesy  no^  nn  the  6A8th  verse  of  Lycophron, 

'  De  picture  veterum.  b.  2.  c*  8.  '  Nat.  Hist.  b.  35.  c.  10. 

^  Your  servaot.  ^  Long  life  to  you. 
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jseatSy  and  without  farther  ceremony  begfiQ  to;  smoke  their  pipefr. 
After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  and  mutual  gazing,,  the  captain  of  the 
tiiieves  opened  the  discourse,  and  told  us  he  came  first  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Milordoi,  and  then  to  offer  his  service?)  and  that  of 
several  hundred  ^tiXiXM^i^  or  brave  fellows,  he  had  under  his  com- 
mand, who  would  follow  us  any  where  we  might  choose  to  lead 
them ;  being  at  that  moment  idle  and  unemployed,  having  lately 
plundered  the  Turks  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  having  brought 
away  every  thing  that  was  of  any  value.  We  expressed  all  due  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  kind  offers  of  the  captain,  which  we  how- 
ever begged  to  decline. 

Theqe  thieves  are  Albanian  Christians,^  who  long  e}i;ercised  their 
predatory  talents  in  the  territory  of  the  Pasha  of  Joannina ;  but 
owing  to  the  vigilance  of  his  police,  have  been  obliged  to  take  re-> 
fuge  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  where  they  have  found  an  asylum 
under  the  protection  of  the  Septinsular  republic.  They  profess  only 
to  pillage  Mohamedans,  against  whom  they  wage  an  eternal  and 
religious  warfare,  in  imitation  of  more  powerful  crusaders;  they 
even  condescend  to  rob  on  the  seas,  and  Ithaca  was  the  deposit  of 
their  plunder.  Captain  Jano,  their  leader,  is  an  Acarnanian,  and 
has  a  brother,  also  captain  of  another  band,  and  as  great  a.  thief  as 
himself. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain,  that  no  shame  or  disgrace  is  attached 
to  the  name  of  thief,  or  to  the  profession  of  robbing,  in  Greece, 
when  it  is  done  in  a  grand  style,  and  with  plenty  of  desperate  fel- 
lows, who  plunder  openly  ou  the  highways,  take  prisoners  who^i 


^  This  word  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Delhi  of  the.  Turks,  and  is  given  to  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  than  usually  brave,  and  answers  to  the  stu1t6  temerarius  of  the  Latins. 

'  Some  defend  the  Albanian  character  from  the  general  imputation  of  wickedness  and 
ferocity  ;  but  Phranza  accuses  them  of  being  profligate  and  rapacious,  and  capable  of  every 
excess,  b.  3.  c.  £3.  After  the  death  of  Scanderbeg,  many  Albanian  communities,  radier 
than  8iibmil  to  the  Mohamedan  yoke,  emigrated  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  particularly  to 
Calat^ria  and  Sicily.  There  are  now  in  that  state,  about  sixty  villages,  forming  a  population 
of  more  than  60,000  Albanian  inhabitants. 
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they  ransom,  lay  villagfes  iindel*  contribution,  and  set  the  govern- 
ment  at  defiatice.  When  thej  are  pursued  by  a  swpefriofr  fbrce, 
they  escape  to  the  islands,  and  sharpen  their  Weapons  for  future 
<]epredation8. 

C3on8idering  Gaptafin  Jano  as  no  conimon  thief,  and  wishing  to  be 
■well  trith  him,  vre  retuttied  bis  visit,  and  were  received  with  cordial 
civility,  and  complimented  with  tichly-ornamen ted  pipes,  coffee  in 
golden  cups,  and  the  finest  tosolios,  the  produce  of  his  predatory 
4iarvests,  which  were  handed  round  to  lis  by  inferior  thieves.  On 
-our  admiring  the  richneM  and  magnificence  of  his  attire,  he  per^ 
mitted  my  artist  to  take  his  portrait,  and  sent  his  dress  and  arms  t6 
our  house,  that  we  might  have  leisure  to  draw  them  with  liccuracy 
and  detail. 

However  kreconcileable  €ap*ain  Jano's  system  of  warfare  may 
appear  to  our  feelings,  and  to  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  vre 
know  that  iii  the  early  ages  of  Greece,^  a  similar  system  was  followed 
by  whole  nations,  who  lived  by  pillage,  piracy,  and  massacire.  Thu- 
cydides*  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  it  was  practised  by  the  TiOcri  Ozo- 
lai,  lite  .^ofians,  the  Aoamanians,  and  Ephrotes ;  and  that  it  was 
i^ck<Hied  a  glorious  thing  to  plunder  unfortified  cities^  and  scattered 
villages.    Polybius*  mentions  nearly  the  same  thing  of  Ae  ^tolians. 

The  neighbouring  island  of  Cephallenia  is  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce,  population,  and  riches :  its  circuit  is  near  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  arid  it  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
surprising  that  Strabo^  gives  only  three  hundred  stadia,  and  Riny* 
'  forty-four  miles  to  the  circumference  of  this  island.  Bdth  the  geo- 
grapher, and  the  natural  historian  are  full  of  similar  mistakes. 

According  to  Strabo,  it  was  once  called  Samos,  or  Same;  a 
name  afterwards  given  to  a  division^  and  city  of  the  island « 


^  See  Juttin,  b*  43.  c.  S.    I^otsocime  nuurU,  ^Hod  iltti  tampenbiiB  gtemlmbetetiin 
*  B.  1.  c.  5, 6.  '  B.  4.  f.  Ml.  «  B.  10.  i>.  436. 

«  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  12. 


Homer/  in  jkeotijoning^  the  tweirty^four  ^suitors^  o£  Same,  meaas^  of 
tke  ^die  islands  Bliny'  makes-  CephaiUenia  and; Same  two  differeab 
islands  ^  Und  says  that  the  former  was  onoe  nanied  Mekma. 

Thucydides^  calls  it  Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  cities,  Same,^  Proaos,^* 
Krasibii,  aHid  Bale.^  Accovdityg^  to  Strabo,  th»^  was  a  fifth  which 
wagikmilfcbgr  CaiiUB^ Aniociius,  imole  of  Marcus  Antopiusr  I  conceive 
that  Snemm  was  siituated  on  a  rocky  peninsula^  now  called  Aadi^^Samov 
m  the  cana}  opponte  the^  ruins  of  Aitos^  in  Ithaca,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  village^  still  called  Same,  and  mistaken  for  an 
island  by  Pliny.  There  are  many  examples  of  peninsulas  being 
called  islands,  by  ancient  authors. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  named  XctfiM$ot :  while  those  of 
Samos,  on  the  Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  were  called  Zo^iio$. 

Same  was  a  strong  place,  and  sustained  a  siege  of  four  months 
before  it  was  taken  by  the  consul  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior  f  after 
this,  the  whole  island  submitt^  to  the  Romans.  Hadrian  gave  it  to 
the  Athenians.® 

There  are  several  remain^  of  the  walls  of  Kranion,  which  are  the 
second  style  of  Cyclopian  construction  similar  to  those  of  Ithaca. 

Inhere  are  also  some  remains  at  the  village  of  Taphios,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island ;  which  was  no  doubt,  the  Taphos  men- 
tioned by  StephanuSt 

The  remains  of  three  other  cities  are  also  distinguishable.  Ac- 
cording to  Meletius,^  Lixouri  stands  on  the  site  of  Pale.  The  Vene- 
tians^^ took  the  island  in  1224 ;  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  14799  CLod  retaken  in  1499* 

The  principal  ports  are^  Pil&ro,  Samo,  Biscardo,  Asso,  Aterra, 
Poro,  and  the  magnificent  bay  of  Argost5li.^^ 

The  chief  capes  are,  Pil&ro,  Guiscardo,  Giria,  and  SidSro;  the 


^  Odyss.  .    <  Nat.  Hist  b.  4.  c.  12.  '  B.  2.  c.  30.  «  Or  Samos. 

^  Or  Pronnos.  ^  Or  Palle,  Pala,  Palasa.  7  Li^y^  ^^  39.  c.  28,  29. 

^  Dion  Cassius,  Rom.  Hist.  b.  6g.  c.  I6.  ^  Geograph.  ^  Corooelli. 

'^'  For  the  names  of  the  viUages  in  Cephallenia,  see  the  Appendix. 
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two  latter  facing  Sicily :  £orogra»  opposite  Cape  SkinajPo,  in  Za« 
k.unthos;  Scala,  opposite  JBleia;  Capro»  opposite' Gape  Araxos; 
and  Alexandrioi  opposite  the  Point  of  Ithaca;  called  Cape  St« 
J^ohn. 

:  The  produce  of  Cephall^ia  is  the  same  as  that. of  the  otfaor  Ibniaii 
islands^  but  the  quantity  more  abundant*    They  have  a  great  many 
$hips,  and  good  mariners,  and  their  commerce  is  very  considerable. 
.  There  are  a  few  rocky  islets  6a  the  coast,  opposite  Cape  Skinaro^ 
but  of  no  interest  in  ancient  or  modem.history. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


Begiimiog  of  my  leoond  Tour.  Sail  finom  Meiiiiia*  Coast  of  Calabria.  First  view  of  Greece.  Arrival 
at  the  Liland  of  Zaknnthos,  popalatiooy  Tillages,  manafactares,  prodace,  bitaminoas  springs.' 
Cgmiptlon  of  names  by  the  Italians.  Dimensions  of  the  island*  Panorama  ftom  Monnt  Blatos. 
Departnre  from  Zakontbos.  Eleian  eoast  ArriYal  at  Mesaloggion.  Extortions  of  Aly,  Pasha 
of  Joannina*  Produce  and  commerce  of  Mesaloggion.  Rains  of  an  ancient  dty  in  the  vicinity. 
River  Achidoos*  Eofainades^  Taphial,  Teleboialy  DooliehioD.    River  BTenos. 


In  my  first  Tour  to  Greece,  I  went  from  Ithaca  to  Fatra;  and 
by  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  to  Athens ;  and  from  thence  to  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  the  coast  of  Troy,  and  Constantinople*  I 
set  off  on  my  second  Tour  from.  Sicily ;  and  as  I  examined  the 
poiintry  in  greater  detail,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
my  second  journey,  which  unites  in  this  place  with  my  first. 

On.the.lBt  of  February,  1805,  I  quitted  Messina,  with  my  artist 
Signer  Fomardi,  in  a  Greek  merchant  ship  called  the  Saint  Speri* 
dion,  laden  with  stock-fisAi,  macaroni,  chairs,  and  other  merchan- 
dize, bought  at  low  prices  in  Italy,  and  sold  at  a  considerable 
profit  in  the  Levant.  We  had  on  board,  besides  the  captain  and 
fifteen  sailors,  the  proprietor  of  the  cargo,  and  two  Greeks  of  Joan^ 
nina,  the  modem  capital  of  £piros,  and  residence  of  Aly  Pasha. 

With  a  strong  wind  at  n.  b.  we. soon  cleared  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sina, passed  a  few  miles  from  Reggio,  and  had  a  fine  view  of  Mtna^ 
and  the  rocks  of  Tauromenium,  the  Tauromenitanse  rupes  of  the 
ancientSt,^ 
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'  JuvenaV  Sat.  5.  ▼.  QS. 
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The  first  point  we  passed  in  Calabria  was  the  Punta  DegU  Armi, 
which  Niger  thinks  is  Leukopetra.  Soon  after  sun-set,  we  passed 
within  ten  miles  of  Cape  Spartavento,  a  rocky  point,  with  a  tower 
on  its  summit :  it  is  fifty  miles  from  Messina.  The  wind  was  strong ; 
we  sailed  by  the  Herculean,  and  Zephyrian  promontories,  in  the 
country  of  the  Locri  Epi-Zephyrii,  and  faintly  distinguished  the 
lapygian  rocks,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tarentine  gulph.  We 
arrived  at  Zakunthos,  after  a  TDyage  of  sixty  hours,  without  any 
accident ;  though  the  vessel  was  small,  and  old,  and  it  blew  hard 
almost  the  whole  time.  The  distance  between  Mes3ina,  and  the 
capital  of  Zakunthos,  is  abaut  two  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

The  first  point  of  the  island  which  we  passed,  is  called  Cape  Ski^- 
naro,  low  and  green ;  near  it  is  the  insular  rock  of  Saint  GeoRge, 
with  a*^  small  church  inhabited  by  a  few  Greek  monks.  Nearer  the 
shore  b  Mikraiiesi  (the  anrall  iabtnd),  and  further  on,  the  rock  ealied 
7Vellta^Ilov!e^  on:  wiueh  are.  the  ruins  of  a  cburek  and  herraita^';  it 
takes  its  name  from  thirty-nine  thieves,  who  according  to  tractitibov 
were  hanged  and  buried  there.  We  passed  the  Cape  of  Kruo-nero; 
(cold  wEter)^.  and  entered  the  port  of  ZaJtuAtboa  ia  Ijxe  evening 
of  the  3d^  : 

I  cannot  describe  the  sensations-  whiqh  I  experien4?ed,  on  ap« 
proa^ching.  the  classic  shores  of  Greece.  My  mind  wa&  agitated  by 
the  delights  of  the  present,  aoid  the  recoilectioDs  of  the  pasi.  Tim 
land  which  bad  been  familiar  to  ray  ideas  from  early  impcessionsy 
seemed  as  if  by  enchantmeiit^  thrown  before  my  eyes«  I  beheldi 
the  natii;)e  soil  of  the  great  mea  whom  i  had  so  often  adoaired  ;  oC 
the  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  whose  works  I  had  perused  witk 
delight,  and  to  whom  £urope  has  been  indebted  for  so  much  of  her 
high  4SLentimeDt,  and  her  intellectual  cultivation*  I  gazed  upoi^  the 
region  which  had  produced  so  many  artists  of  unrivalled  excdtenccy 
whose  works  are  still  admired  as  the  models  of  perfection,  and  thft 
standards  of  taste.  All  these  ideas  crowding  into  the  mind,  made  a 
deep  impression ;  and  fixed  me  for  some  time»  in  a  contemplative, 
but  pleasurable  reverie.     The  view  before  me  comprehended  the 
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mmt  interestmg  countries  in  the  classic  world.  In  the' more  im- 
mediate vicinity  was  Zakantfaos,  with  its  hills  of  soft  yerdure,  and 
its  plains  of  varied  wealth  t  with  the  town^  the  f<>rtre8s,  the  port, 
t|ttd  Mount  Scope,  the  a&cient  ElatOs,^  towering  above  with  its 
-pointed  top.  The  Messenian  and  Arcadian  mountains  skirted  one 
ipart  of  the  distant  horizon  wi&  a  faint  and  varying  outline^  "while 
the  eye  glanced  on  the  peacef^il  shores  of  Elis,  on  the  fertile  plaiofs 
of  Achftil^  the  ragged  eleirations  oi  Loctis,  JBtolia,  Acarnania^  and 
Epiros,  covered  with  snow.  The  scattered  Echlnades,  with  the 
islands  of  Ithafia  add  OephaIleni&,  pow^fnUy  attracted  d^e  at- 
tention ;  and  the  whole  **  Laertia  regna,'"*  with  those  regions  of 
ancient  Greece^  which  are  of  the  most  genenal  celebrity^  and  the 
liighest  renown.  Were  brought  at  once  into  the  field  of  view. 
There  was  ample  gratification  for  the  eye  and  for  the  mind. 
'  Tlie  senate  of  Zakunthos  havi  ng  heard  rumours  of  the  yellow  f^ ver 
•prevailing  in  Italy  and  Spain,  had  issued  an  order  that  strict  qua- 
fantine  should  be  perform^  by  all  ships  arriving  from  the  west ;  and 
Sicily  was  included .  We  were  permitted  to  go  on  shore  to  the  health 
tifiice,  but  not  to  ^nter  the  town.  Some  othek^  who  were  in  quaran- 
tine, were  on  shore  at  the  time  we  landed ;  and  a  guaitl  separated  us 
l^om  each  other  likeailock  of  tut^keys^  with  a  k>ng  white  wand. 
My  betters  were  received  by  means  of  a  split  eane)'Wid  then  smoked ; 
fLTtA  the  money  paid  for  provisions  was  put  into  a  bowl  of  sea  water, 
before  it  could  be  received. 

Evigrjr  di^Hty  was  shewn  us  by  Mr.  Wright,  our  consul  at  this 
jplace,  and  iVtr.  Samuel  Strain!)  brother  to  the  English  consul  at 
Patra.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Mr*  Wright,  fw  his  inibrma«^ 
%ion,  the  result  of  his  obsei<?ations  during  bis  residence  at  this 

•SHnEKl* 

THife  <pdpulatk)«i  of  tl»e  island,  ftccoi^ngto  the  best  ontfae&ticated 
etf^mafcey  ttifiotnits  toUtiout  40^000  pfertonft,  of  whom,  at  least  17,CX)0 


>  PUn.  N«t  Hist.  b.  4.  c  12. 

*  Viigii,  JBueid.  3.  t.  $72.    SH.  Itadiciu,  b.  15;  T.  303. 
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livie  in  the  capital ;  the  rest  are  scattered  through  fort j-eight  villager, 
the  pames  of  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

The  manufactures  ^re  not  considerable;  consisting  chiefly  of 
ordinary  cotton  cloth,  for  the  use  of  the  lower  class,  and  some 
finer  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs  with  a  mixture  of  silk,  fqr  export- 
ation to  the  Levant  and  the  states  of  Barbary :  there  are  also  some  silks 
made  ini  the  island,  but  in  small  quantity,  and  of  inferior  quality. 

The  chief  produce  of  Zakunthos  is  the  Corinth  grape ;  of  which  it 
exports  to  Great  Britain  about  eight  miillions  of  pounds  weight  aU- 
nually.  There  i9  also  a  considerable  produce  of  oil,  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  exportation  to  the  Austrian  states* 

The  corn,  pul^e,  and  other  grain,  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  three 
months  of  its  copsumption*  The  remainder  of  these,  as  well  as 
almost  the  entire  of  the  cattle  required  to  supply  the  inhabitants^  is 
imported  from  the  Morea.  There  is  in  the  island  a  small  proportion 
of  Catholics,  but  principally  among  the  lower  class  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  chief  port  or  road  is  that  pf  the  capital,  which  is  liable  to 
many  disadvantages,  from  its  exposure  to  the  whole  violence  of  th^ 
s.  E.  and  N.  £.  wio.ds ;  in  counterbalance  of  which,  it  has  remarkr 
ably  fine  anchoring  ground,  and  great  facility  of  acc^s. 

The  second  port  of  the  island,  little  used  at  present,  ia  that  of 
Cheri,  which  is  small,  but  well  secured,  and  easily  defended.  It  has 
a  considerable  depth  of  water,  but  having  only  one  entrance,  it  if 
frequently  difficult  of  egress. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  inconsiderable  bays,  where  boats  and 
small  vessels  may  anchor  in  safety ;  particularly  one  in  the  vicinity 
of  Skinaro ;  these  however  are  scarcely  worth  attention. 

The  only  antiquity  of  any  note  is.  a  large  block  of  marble,  which 
serves  at  present  as  an  altar  in  the  church  of  Melinado,  about  six.  miles 
from  the  eapital.  It  contains  an  inscripti;on,  which  is  in  an  inverted 
position,  and  measures  about  three  feet  square,  being  of  nearly  half 
that  thickness  :^  it  is  in  high  preservation,  and  seems  to  indicate  that 

—  ■ — -  I  — —  —      ■ —  -       -  —  —  —  —  -   - 

■ 

^  Published  by  Dr.  Chandler,  and  by  Mr.  Wrightin  hisbeauUful  poeni|  entitled,  Hone  lon^. 
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thdre  'v^^B  atehiiile  of  Diankin-the  kkmd;  aft  it  mdntiims  th6 4edi^ 
catton  of  a  statue  of  Kletilppa,  priestess  to  Diana,  nainfed  Opitais. 
^  Jupiter,  Bdtcbm,  Apollo,  and  Herculds  are  represented  tin  the 
coins  of  Zakunthos ;  it  is  tfaerefbre  probable  that  the  worship  6f 
these  dii^inities  was  particuladj  cultiYdted  iti  this  island; 
^  There  was  a  stadium  at  Zaliuntfaos,  ai^  we  ktloir  iroib  Plutardi.^  - 
'  The'  celebrated  pHch  springsy  Whl6h  jEIerodotus  pttentions  in  his 
Mdpoidene,  are  twelye  or  thirteeo  miles  from  the  cijty;  situated 

id  a  small  plain  which  is  dpen  to  the  sea^.  and  closed  tislwardii  th^ 

_  • 

isla^id  bj  a  semi-cirbidai^  ridge  of  hills.  The  islands  that  ti^  be* 
ydnd  th6  baj  of  Cheri  seem  to  form  a  continuation  of  this  chain,  till 
it  ineets  the  ridge  of  Skopo.'  < 

The  well  which  is  at  present  the  principal  source  of  the  bitumen^ 
is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea :  its  diameter  does  hot  exceed 
fire  feet;  and  its  depth  is  not  more  thaxi  three  o^  fofir  {  in  all  which 
respects  it  diffets  froni  the  account  gken  of  it  by  Hetodotns :  font 
at  a  distance  of  two  furlongs  from  the  shore  there  is  a  spot,  with 
which,  his:  description  appeatrs.  in  .every  respect  to  cerVesporid.  Hiis 
Space  is  surrounded  by  the  reinains  of  £t  circular  wall^  ab6ut  seventy 
feet  in  diametep: :  it  is  indted  for  theinc^t  pairt  filled  up  with  earth ; 
but  three  or  four  smalU  pits  of  considerable  depth  are  encircled  by 
tile  enclosure,  within  which  the  ground  is  far  more  tremulous  than 
that  which  surrounds  the  first-mentioned  fountain.  Thes^  indications 
l^ul  me  to  bdieve  thai  this  must  have  been  the  situation  of  the  pit 
described  by  the  hijstoriari  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  oti  this  sp6t,  the 
tedious  pi'ocess  of  extracting  the  bitumen  is  still  in  iotne  measure 
the  same  as  that  which  he  has/  described ;  and  the  ^ame  kitid  of  in^ 
strument  is  employed.  In  both  these  springs  the  bitumen  is  pro^ 
duced  in  a  pure  and  perfeet  state,  rising  in  large  bubbles  under  the 
of  the  water,  which  is  so  impregnated  with  it  that  it  reiSects 


t'm      11  rm^'^^^mm 


^  life  of  Dion. 
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a  most  beautiful  variety  of  colours.  From  one  of  these  spots,  but 
from  which  is  unknown,  there  exists  a  subterraneous  communication 
with  the  sea,  which  in  calm  weather,  is  tinged  with  the  same  vari- 
ety of  colours  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

After  I  had  received  this  interesting  information  from  Mr.  Wright, 
I  referred  to  Herodotus,^  who. gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  the 
springs;  he  says — ^^  I  myself  have  seen  the  way  in  which  the 
bitumen  is  procured  from  the  marsh,  and  the  water  of  Zsikunihos. 
In  this  island  are  several  marshes,  the  largest  of  which  is  seventy 
feet  both  ways,  and  twelve  in  depth :  in  this  they  put  down  a  pole 
with  myrtle  at  the  end,  and  then  with  the  myrtle  they  extract  the 
bitumen,  which  has  the  smell  of  asphaltus,  and  is  of  a  better  quality 
than  that  of  Pieria  :  they  pour  it  into  a  ditch  near  the  marsh,  and 
having  collected  a  large  quantity,  they  take  it  from  the  ditch  and  put 
it  into  vases;  whatever  fells  into  the  marsh,  passes  under,  ground, 
and  again  appears  in  the  sea,  which  is  nearly  four  stadia  from  the 
marsh."' 

Ctesias  and  Vitruvius*  mention  the  bituminous  springs  at  Zakuh^ 
thos,  and  the  latter,  those  at  Dyrrachion  and  ApoUonia,  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  world.  iBlian^  notices  that  near  ApoUonia.  Plu- 
tarch^ mentions  a  fountain  of  Naphta,  and  fire  issuing  from  the 
earth,  in  the  territory  of  Ecbatana  in  Media.  The  Babylonians 
made  use  of  bitumen  and  oil  of  Naphta  for  cementing  their  brick 
buildings,  and  for  paint.  The  two  springs  from  which  it  was  ex- 
tracted are  in  the  Pashalik  of  Bagdad.  Differentqualities  of  the  same 
are  found  in  Judea,  on  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Switzerland^  Germany, 
France,  in  the  Modenese,  in  the  papal  territory^  in  England,  and  in 
Ireland. 

This  island  still  retains  among  the  Greeks,  its  ancient  name  of 
ZMtvvOog ;  but  with  them  the  first  syllable  is  accented,  and  the  two 


^  B.  c.  196. — See  abo  Antigoous  Carystios,  p.  l69. 

*  B.  8.  c.  S.  ^  Var.  Hist.  b.  IS.  c.  16.  «  Life  of  Alexander. 
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others  are  short:  the  Franks^  as  usual,  have  without  any  reason 
-given  it  the  name  of  Zahte.  The  same  is  the  case  with  many  other 
places  in  Greece ;  of  which  I  need  only  mention  a  few  instances, 
Spon  haying  given  several  examples  of  their  useless  distortion  of 
names :  Athens  and  ^gina,  are  known  by  no  other  names  among 
the,  Greeks ;  the  Italians  call  the  former  Settines,^  and  the  latter 
Engia.  Thebes  is  called  by  the  Greeks  O/jGU,  and  pronounced 
Thiva ;  the  Franks  give  it  the  name  of  Stiva !  but,  the  most  curious 
mistake  committed  by  the  Italians  is  in  the  name  of  Mount  Hymet- 
tos,  which  they  at  one  period,  called  Montematto.  The  Greeks 
and  Turks  of  Athens,  adopting  the  error,  translated  the  words  into 
their  own  language,  and  it  is  known  to  the  former  by  the  name  of 
T^ofiowoj  and  to  the  latter  by  that  of  Delli-dag,  both  of  which  ap* 
pellations  signify  the  mad  mountain  :  Icaria,  Cos,  and  Crete,  retain 
their  names  unaltered  by  .the  Greeks,  but  are  Italianized  by  Franks, 
into  Nicaria,  Stanchio,  and  Candia. 

Zakunthos  belonged  to  Ulysses,  and  is  called  vXtfio-trct  by  Homer, 
and  by  Virgil  nemorosa ;  an  epithet  to  which  it  has  qo  longer  any 
claim.  Ovid  gives  it  the  epithet  of  alta.  The  ancient  town  in  all 
probability  occupied  thie  site  of  the  modem  fortress,  which  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  rock  rising  from  the  port ;  in  that  case  the  word  alta  was 


^  By  die  word  Frank,  the  Greeks  and  Turks  mean  all  foreign  European  Christians,  who 
are  not  subfect  to  the  Porte ;  they  call  indiscniiiinately  by  the  namiB  of  Frangii  all  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  Franks.  Gibbon  says,  that  ^'  the  name  Frank  was  given  to  some  German 
tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  Weser,  who  bad  spread  their  victorious  influence  over  tbe 
greatest  part  of  Gaid,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  common  appellation  of  Franks  was  ap- 
plied by  Gieeks  and  Arabians  to  the  Christians  of  the  Latin  church."  Freret  (Hist,  de 
rAcademie,  U  IB,  p.  60^)  says,  that  all  the  Europeans  who  fought  in  the  crusades  were 
called  Franks,  because  the  most  celebrated  were  French.  Procopius  says  the  Franks  (^yyoc) 
were  formerly  called  Germans  (TtpfAavoi).  De  Bello  Goth.  b.  I.  c.  11.  p*  340.  Paris  edit, 
and  de  Bdlo  Vandal,  b*  1.  c.  3.  p.  182.  Michael  Glyka  calls  them  ro  rmy  ^^yytav  EOroc  <*: 
rMv  ivwt^imv.  AuQal.  Pars.  4«.p.  SSd.  Paris  ed.  See  Constantine  Porphyrog.  c.  28,  p^  60* 
De  administ.  Imp. 

'  See  876th  note  of  Casaubon,  in  Dboem  Diatriba  of  Chrysostom, 
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«pplicat]tle  to  the  town^  but  not. to  the  idand ;  irhidi^  compared 
Ikhe  others  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  the  Archipelago,  merits  radier  the 
appellation  of  low.  ' 

Whether  Zakunthos  took  its  pame  from  the  companion  of  Her* 
culei^,  or  from  the  son  of  Dardanus,  must  ever  remain  doubtfuK 
PausanilLs^  affirms  that  the  Acropolis  was  built  by  Zakmithos, '  who 
n^m^d  it  Psophis,  after  his  natiye  dity  in  Arcadia.  '  Diodorus 
Siculus*  says  there  was  a  castle  called  Arcadia,  in  Zakunthois.  Tlte 
casUe  was  besieged,^  and,  as  well  as  the  whole  island,  taken  by  the 
Consul  LsBvinus  about  two  hundred  and  eleven  years  b.  c.  It  afta:- 
W^ffds  belonged  to  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius :  it  was  given  by  him 
to  Apiy nander,  king  of  Athamania ;.  it  next  belonged  to  the  Achai* 
ans,  and  afterwards  to  the  Romans,  about  a  hundred  and  ninetyH>he 
years  B.C.* 

Strabo^  says  that  the  island  was  woody,  but  fertile ;  and  that  its 
city  was  of  some  importance.  livy*  calls  it  a  small  island  near  ^toUa ; 
he  mentions  its  citadel,  the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  modern 
castle.  Pliny^  praises  its  fertility^  ismd  the  magnificence  of  its  city ; 
and  says  that  it  was  once  called  Hyrie.  •  The  inhabitants  still  retain 
the  character  of  rich  and  voluptuous,  which  is  attributed  to  them 
by  the  ancients.  There  is  a  family  in  the  island  which  bears  the  impe^ 
rial  name  of  Palaiologos ;  they  are  wealthy  merchants. 

Zakunthos  is  in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Cephallenia,  for 
whom  a  Protopapas  resides  in  the  island  to  take  care  of  the  ecclesi** 
astical  affairs.  For  two  bishops  which  are  chosen  from  Cephallenia, 
one  only  is  appointed  from  Zakunthos,  the  latter  being  the  smaller 
of  the  two.  The  Ionian  islands  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
their  bishop,  and  the  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarch.    In  other  places,  the  patriarch  and  his  synod  nominate. 


»  B.  8.  c.  24.  «  B.  15.  c.  45.  »  Livy,  b.  26.  c.  24. 

♦  livy,  b,  36.  c.  31,  32.  •  B.  10.  p.  458. 

•  B.  26.  c.  24,  'f  Nat,  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  12. 
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The  fort,  which  is  inhabited  by  some  poor  families,  is  in  a  very  dila- 
pidated state'  I  was  tdld  that  ^  triglyph  of  white  niarbie  is  seen 
in  the  w^.    The  principal  temple  was  probably  of  the  done  brder. 

The  greater  part  of  the  port  is  surrounded  by  the  town^ which  is 
long  and  narrow,  and  built  close  to  the  w^ter.*  The  houses  are  neat 
and  white,  and  the  glittering  appearance  which  they  make  forms  an 
(exquisite  contrast  with  the  dark-^green  hills  which  rise  behind.  'The 
soil  and  rocks  are  calcareous,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  and  generally  of  a  light  colour*  The  industry  of  the  people 
is  abundantly  manifested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  leind.  Every  gen- 
tleman has  his  country-house  and  his  vineyard,  which  produces 
^od  wine.  The  great  plain,  which  constitutes  the  most  fertile  part 
of  the  island,  was  drained  in  the  year  1673  by  Angelo  Barbarigo. 
Its  surface  is  now  covered  with  a  luxuriant  profusion  of  olive  groves, 
vineyards^  and  plantations  of  currant  and  fruit-trees  of  all  species. 
This  island  is  subject  to  slight  earthquakes ;  from  which  dreadful 
scourge  it  suffered  considerably  in  the  sixteenth  century:^ 

The  islands  of  Zakunthos,  Cephallehla,  Ithaca,  and  Leucadia, 
belonged  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  middle  ages,  to  Counts  Pala* 
tine,  who  paid  a  kind  of  homage  to  the  princes  of  Achaia.^  They  were 
taken  from  the  Count  Leonardo  de  Tocco  by  Mohamed  tJie  Second.^ 

It  is  surprising  that  the  measures  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  should  differ 
so  materially  concerning  Zakunthos ;  I  have  before  observed,  that 
these  ail thors  are  generally  at  variance ;  and  both  of  them  err  more 
palpably  in  their  measurements  of  islands  than  in  those  of  the 
terra  firma* 

^e  circuit  of  islands  was  probably  sometimes  calculated  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  from  cape  to  cape;  and  at  other  tiines  by  taking  in  all  the 
bays,  portSy  ajid  sinuosities ;  whidi  latter  mode  of  calculation  would 
greatly  increase  the  circumference.         ' 


^  Due  Michael  Nepot.  Hist.  Byzant.  c.  S3,  p.  18j«  Paria  edit. 

'  l}0t.  de  Constanliiiop.  sous  les  Empp.  Francois^  ^^  6,  p.  213.  214.  Paris  edit. 

<  Ibid. 
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Strabo  and  Pliny  are  however  both  entirely  mistaken  in  either  me- 
thod of  computation :  the  former  gives  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia 
to  the  circuit  of  Zakunthos,  and  sixty  as  its  distance  from  CephaU 
lenia.  It  is  however  forty  miles  in  circuit,  and  the  distance  be* 
tween  the  contiguous  capes  of  the  two  islands  is  six  miles.  The 
latter  makes  the  circumference  thirty-six  miles,  and  the  distance  from 
CephaJlenia  twenty-two.  Strabo  no  doubt  reckons  only  from  cape 
to  cape ;  and  in  that  case,  he  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  Pliny 
evidently  reckons  from  the  capitals  of  the  two  islands.^ 

From  the  capital  of  this  island  to  that  of  Ithaca  is  a  distance  of 
about  forty-two  miles.  PUny*  says  the  two  islands  are  twelve  miles 
from  eiach  other,  but  he  is  much  beyond  the  mark.  A  few  insular 
rocks  are  scattered  about  near  the  shore  of  Zakunthos ;  in  the  port 
of  Cheri  are  two,  one  of  which  is  called  Marathonesi,  or  island  of 
Fennel ;  on  it  is  a  small  Greek  church. 

I  wai  anxious  to  ascend  Mount  Skopo  in  order  to  enjoy  that  view 
from  its  summit,  which  M.  Lechevalier^  has  described  as  one  of 
the  most  sublime  which  Greece  affords;  and  its  majestic  height, 
combined  with  its  insulated  situation,  made  me  disposed  to  assent  to 
his  opinion ;  but  on  account  of  the  quarantine  regulations  I  could 
toot  obtain  permission  to  land. 

Towards  the  end  of  my  journey,  Signior  Pomardi  returned  here, 
and  took  several  valuable  drawings  and  panoramas  about  the  island  ; 
particularly  one  from  the  summit  abovementioned ;  in  which,  besides 
the  objects  described  in  my  first  view  of  the  island,  are  seen  the  sum^t 
mits  of  Olenos,  Ithome,*  Lycaeon,^  and  Taygeton,  the  latter  being 
at  least  eighty-four  miles  distant.  The  Cyparissian  coast  is  faintly 
distinguished  stretching  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  on  the  Eleian 
shore  is  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheios,  and  the  elegant  hills 
above  Olympia.    Towards  the  south  are  seen  the  Strophades,  at  the 


'  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c  12.  ^  Ibid,  «  Voyage  de  la  TrtMide* 

^  Pistant  about  fifty-two  miles.  ^  Pistapt  about  fifty-four  nuiles* 
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distance  of  twenty^fbur  miles ;  Pliny  says  they  are  thirty-five  miles 
firom  Zakunthos.  They  were  also  called  Plotse/  on  one  of  them  is 
a  Greek  monastery.  They  anciently  belonged  to  the  Cyparissians, 
and  were  more  known  from  the  fable  of  the  Harpies  than  from  any 
otlier  cause.    They  produce  good  wine,  olives,  oranges,  and  figs. 

During  our  stay  at  this  place,  we  were  obliged  to  pass  the  whole 
time  on  board :  we  made  however  a  panorama  from  the  ship,  from 
which  the  town  and  port,  the  islands,  and  the  Pdoponnesos,  were 
.seen  to  great  advantage. 


TO  MESALOGGION. 


On  the  11th  we  proceeded  on.  our  voyage. 

To  the  left  was  the  promontory  of  Kruo-nero,  and  a  small  church 
dedicated  to  the  all  holy  (Virgin)  namyM. 

Before  us  were  the  islands  of  Cephallenia,  Ithaca,  the  faint  hills 
of  Leucadia,  the  Echinades,  with  the  mountains  of  Epiros,  Acar- 
nania,  ^tolia,  and  Locris.  To  the  right  was  Achaia,  Arcadia,  the 
plains  of  Eleia,  and  cape  Chelonatas,  the  most  western  point  of 
the  Peloponnesos ;  the  modem  remains  of  Castle-Tomesi,  or  Tomeo, 
called  Klemoutzi  by  the  Turks,  are  seen  on  the  hill  which  rises 
from  the  sea. 


^  UygaxoB,  fab.  14.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hbt.  b.  4.  c.  12.  AppUan.  Rbod.  b.  8.  v.  996.  Pomp. 
Mela  de  ntu  orbis,  b.2.  c.7* 
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.  Not  far.  from  the  cape  we  sailed  overan  extensire  shotd,  whidi  I 
jsihall  ihave  occasion  to  notice  mor^  particularly  in  m^  acooutit  df 
Doulichion^  /  ^  ..   .       ;  . 

We  passed  by:^  smkll  cape  and  village^  cklled  Kumia^ith&poH<]^f 
TropYto^  andsereral  insulated  rocks^  the  largest  df  which  is  Called 
Kaukalida^  and  has  &sinall  church  on>  it.  These  are  probelbly  the 
rooks  noticed  by  Strabo^  opposite  cape  Chelonatas,  od  the  confiti^s 
of  EUs  ;  he  calls  them  t^iu  (ifotx^*  -    ^ 

On  the  sea  shore  about  six  miles  north  of  Gbelonatas  ar^  the  imh 
perfect  remains  of  Cyllene,  the  arsenal*  of  the  Eleians,  now  called 
Chiarentza^  Klarentza^  or  Glarentza,^  which,  even  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  moderate  village.^ 

In  Venetian  maps  this  coast  is  generally  called  Kaloskopi,  or  Bel- 
vedere ;  it  is  also  thus  named  by  some  travellers,  but  neither  of  these 
appellations  are  in  common  use  amongst  the  inhabitants,  although 
the  town  of  Elis  is  sometimes  caUed  by  the  former  name. 

During  the  night  we  |)assed  through  the  Cyllenian  gulph,  and 
near  the  promontory  of  Araxos,  called  cape  Papa.  It  anciently 
separated  the  Eleian  from  the  Achaian  territory.^.  W§  sailed  be- 
tween the  gulph  of  Patra  and  the  Echinades,  and,  early  in  the  mpm- 
ing  of  the  12th,  cast  anchor  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Mesalog- 
sion  in  ^tolia,  the  distance  from  Zakunthos  being  fifty-three  miles. 

This  place  is  little  more  than  a  large  village.  It  is  built  on  a 
projecting  neck  of  land  close  to  the  sea,  which,  at  this  point,  is  too 
shallow  to  admit  the  approach  of  ships.  We  were  conveyed  on 
shore  in  a  small  boat,  or  pldarion.  As  the  water  was  in  some 
places  not  more  than  two  feet  deep,  we  were  frequently  aground ; 
when  the  boatman  was  compelled  to  get  out  and  exert  his  strength 
in  shoving  us  off.  The  bottom  is  composed  of  mud  and  weeds, 
and  is  nearly  dry  during  the  summer  months. 


^  B.  8.  p.  338.  *  Thucjd.  b.  1.  c.  30.  tiriyN**';  Strabo,  b.  8.  p.  337. 

'  George  Phratisa  Protovett,  b.  .2.  c.  3. 

^  Ki0fiii  furpim  *  Stmbo,  hf  8.  c.  33, 
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-  Hiese  lagones,  which  extend  for  sereracl  miles  aknig  the  coastt 
|)etwe^i  the  ^cheldos  and  Evenos,  produce  a  surprising  quantity  of 
the  finest  fi^9  which  are  salted  tod  exported  to  Various  parts  of 
ijrteece.  A  considerable  commerce  is  also  carried  on  with  the  bo« 
targo,  or  roe  of  the  white  mullet,  which  is  esteemed  a  great  deli* 
X)ae J  in  fast;  time,  and  sells  high. 

r  The  itarshes  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  wild  fbwl,  from  which 
the  Mesaloggians  draw  conlsid^rable  profit. 

r  It  is'ilb%)ut  nine  miles  frdm.this  place  to  the  town  and  island  of 
it^atolYko^  forty  to  the  town  of  Dragbmestra,  twenty-seven  .  to 
NepaktoB^  and  twelve  to  the  village  of  Gal&ta,  near  the  Evenos. 
;  Mr^  Samuel  Strani  had  given  me  a  letter  to  one' of  the  principal 
{^re^ks  of  Mesaloggtoni  named  Fanielio  Palamari/  %  whom  we  were 
hospitably  entertained^  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  my 
infprpiatiori:  respecting  its!  modern  state.  But  as  I  was  unwilling  to 
place  implicit  cdjifidence  in  the  statements  or  opinions  of  any  one 
indiyidual,  I  had  recourse  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  i$  regarded  as  a 
{nan  of  learning;  and'  his  representations -coincided  so  nearly  with 
thosepf  Palamarii  that'  I  think  there  ban  be  no  reason,  for  doubt- 
ing the  iptelligeaiie  vAdch  they  communicated. 
;  I  pursued  t^  sanle  plah  throughout  the  whole  of  my  journey,  and 
^y  consulting  aad  crosshquestioning  several  persons  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  truth  itras  generally  obtained.  I  made  acquaintance  with 
anotb^  Greek,  who  was  preisented  to  me  as  a  ev^»&r»rof  a»6^u^oq,  a  most 
learned. man.  /The  whole  day  he  recited  lines  from  Tasso,  Metas<- 
Jasiof  and  other  Italian  poets ;  but  when  I  begged  him  to  repeat  some 
irerses  from  Homa^,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  never  read  the 
woi4l4  of  the  pSbet,  and  did  not  understand  the  ancient  language. 
.  The  schoolmaster,  whose  nanie  is  Gregorio  >  Pal^a;  is  learne<i  in 
)iie  Hellenic,  oY:  anciettt  Greek ;;  and  \k  a  pompous,  pedantic  manner^ 


^  This  is  a  Christian  name,  but  of  much  higher  date  than  our  era.  There  was  an  early  king 
of  Pisa  in  Eleia  of  ibis  nadie^  and  a  prince  of  JEtdia.      •    . 
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quoted  «ey^fal  ^utboi^i  ^ronoimcifi  i  the  etd  abd  ■  omega  -  g^erally 
short,  the  ep&ik>n  and  omikron  lopg. :  He.  made  *'b/^^  tfalree  short 
3yllable8 ;  and  treaited  with  :thi^  utmost  oontempi  my  barb^rtMis  abd 
prosodlacal  mannerofpronubciatioii,  calling  iibarthem  Kakophonia. 
The  modem  Greeks:  make  ithbse  letters  and  Syllables  long  on  winch 
the  accent  falls.  There  are  indeed  examples  of  t^ieaiicil^ts'liatiDg 
done  the  9ame  thitJg^/  and  of  their  prpnoiincihg^th^  epi»)lott  l(><ig,  on 
account  of  the  accent.  iSttrabo^  says,  that  the  loity  of  Mi^  in  Argolis^ 
is  pronbunx^ed  like  Tiy^a(»<  with  the  accent  on  the  inid^  ^he 

city  of  M/Jm,  in  B^o^otiai  being  pronounced  ^ifierently^  having  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllabld^''  Pal&ma  audi  hie  family  havein  a  manner 
monopolized  the  learning  of  ithia*  coontry'  ibf  several  years/  His 
father  Panagioti,  had  th6  school  before  fairn^  and  some  of  liie  most 
wealthy  of  the  Constantinop^litan  Greieks  seat  their  sons  to  be  edn* 
cated  by  hia)« .  The  brother  of  Gre^g^o  is:also  a  tn^in  of  learnings 
and  is  at  present  the  principal  scbodlniaster  ai  AthenSi^ .  After  I 
quitted  Greece,  I  tegretted  riot  having  observsed  the  method  of  edu*«i 
cation  in  that  country^  According  to  Guillatiere,^  i who  travelled  in 
1669,  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  which  wfe  term  Lancasterian, 
and  which  has  only  of  late  years  been  adbptedia  Ea^ad^  was  at  &e 
period  of  that  traveller's  journey  practi^Kd  ii^  Athenst.^  As  the&ct 
is  interesting  aod  Uttle  known,  I  haveeonc^ved  it  necessat'y  to  give 

« 

his  account  of  it  at  full  length*^—**  W,6  found  about  thirty  youtig  lads 
sitting  upon  bepchefii^  and  their  master;  attire  head  of  them  teaching 
them  to  readf  &c»;  his  mcithdd  was  ipretty,  and  much  bisyond  ours. 
The»  master  oausiQg  the  whole  classes  to  read  at  A  time  without  con^- 
fusion^  every  scholar  being  obliged  to  attentioni  -and  to  mind  what 
his  next  «eighbOui:  reads.  They  had  each  of  thenk  tfaie  same  author 
in  their  hand;  aod  fbr  example^  if  he. had  thirty^^chdlars,  be  chose 
out  some  continued  discourse  and  gav^theimbat  thirty  words  to 


»  Bi  a.  p.  373. 

*  Athens,  ancient  and  moderni  p.  £20.     English  translat  JLoodoo,  }676. 
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read'i  the  ^firat  boy  reading  the  first  word,  the  second  boy  the  second 
word^the  third  boy  the  third,  and  so  on.  If  they  read  roundly  and 
Tight^  he  ^ve  them  thirty  words  ihore ;  but  if  any  of  the  boys  were 
45ut  pr  imperfect,  he  was  corrected  by  the  next,  who  was  always  very 
exact  in  observing  hitn^  and  be  his  neighbour,  till  the  whole  number 
^  ^Onk  were  read.  So  that  the  thirty  scholars  lying  all  of  them  at 
catch,  and  ready  to  take  ad  vantage  of  any  defect  in  their  neighbour, 

*  *  * 

itimuktted  by  an  aiilbition  of  being  thought  the  best  scholar,  every 
one's  lesson  was  l^e  lesson  of  all,  and  happy  was  he  that  could  say 
it  the  best.  To  obviate  any  of  the  scholars  in  eluding  that  order  by 
prepanng  himself  for  dny  single  Word,-  Adr  places  were  changed, 
and  he^w^  ]at  one  reading  was  in  the  first  place,  was  removed  a  good 
distance  in  the  next.  Thus  one  lesson  was  enough  for  a  whole  form, 
how  numerous  soever  j  and,-  which  was  tery  convenient  for  the  master, 
the  hoyi  were  not  constrained  to  come  to  him  one  after  another,  for 
I5very  one  was  a  master  to  his  neighbour.'* 

*  Mesaloggidn^  which  contaihs  &bout  eight  hundred  houses,  is  se- 
parated from  theiBtolian  mountains  by  a  rich,  but  badly-cultivated 
plain^'i^bout  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  in  length.  It  stands 
between  ih&  Acheloos  and  Evenos,  six  miles  from  the  former,  and 
twelve  from  the  latter,  in  a  straight  line ;  but  it  is  much  further  by  the 
road^,*  0n  afccount  of  the  intervening  marshes.  This  place,  with  all 
tho  atfrrctimding  country,  has  fallen- under  the  immediate  tyranny 
of  the  l^asha  of  Joannina,  who  exercises  a  sovereign  authority  over 
i^  t«d  draiiisthe  resources  of  the  industrious  inhabitants. 

*  The  prevailing  passion  of  Aly  is  unlimited  avaride,  which  he  grati- 
fiAB  in  the  most  summary  and  illegal  manner;  and^his  subjects  are 
frequently  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties,  in  order  to  comply  with 
hisai^bit^-ary  demands.  On  our  arrival,  we  fbuhd  the  inhabitants 
just  recovering  from  a  considerable  alarm,  owing  to  the  Pasha  having 
required  from  them  a  larger  sum  than  they  could  raise  at  that  mo- 
ment; and  as  they  were  too  tardy  for  the  eager  impatience  .of  the 
Turk,  he  sent  them  4  messenger,  desiring  a  visit  at  hk  capital  from 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  town ;  who  dreading  the  consequences  of  his 

n2 
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resentmeaty  took  with  tbem^  besides  the  sum  previously,  demanded, 
as  handsome  a  present  as  their  drcumstancesiwoulld  permit.  The 
Pasha  accordingly  gave  them  a  favourable  reception,  aiid  pror 
mised  to  cherish  and  protect  his  faithful  vassals ;  who  on  thdr  part, 
swore  inviolable  attachment  to  their  chief,  neither  party,  as  way 
clearly  understood*  between  them,  intending  to  maintain  their  pror 

mise  longer  than  suited  their  convenience V 

.  In  all  parts  of  Turkey ,  besides  the  Kfaaradgh,  or  capitation  tax,  which 
all  the  Othoman  subjects  except  the  Turks  pay,  they  are  liable  to  ayar 
nias,or  imposition  uponproperty,  which  every  infidel  subject  must,  pay 
according  to  his  means  ^  and  this  is  levied  as  often  as  the  exigences  or 
caprice  of  the  Pasha  may  require;  but  it  is  always  supposed  to  be 
for  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  the  defence  or  improvement  of 
the  country ;  war  with  a  neighbouring  Pasha ;  or  any  other  plausir 
ble  reason  which  may  be  alleged.  The  Greek  agents,  and  vice^ 
consuls^  for  foreign  nations,  are  alone  exempt  from  ^s  arbitrary 
contribution;  the  others  may  in  vain  plead  poverty  and  inability; 
the  alternative  is  money  or  stripes.  The  Mesaloggians,  however^ 
are  better  treated  than  the  Pasha's  subjects  in  most  other  parts  of 
his  dominions; , they  have  few  Turks  among  them ;  the  air  is  good^ 
and  they  live  to  a  great  age:  They  praise  the  justice  of  their  Cady, 
and  regret  their  Voivode;  who,  after  governing  them  ten  years,  has 
lately  been  replaced  by  another.  Their  merchants  are  industrious^  and 
are  furnished  with  articles  of  exportation  by  thdr  fertile  plain,  aild 

the  productive  lagunes.    They  have  twelve  large  xnercbaiit  vess^ 

•  

of  three  masts,  which  traffic  with  the  west,  and  thirty  smaller  oiles 
with  two  masts,  which  carry  on  their  conmierce  with  the  Ionian 
islands.  Their  principal  trade  is  with  Sicily,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn ; 
their  exports  are  oil,  currants,  com,  wool,  cotton,  rice,  flax,  salt* 
fish,  balania,  and  salt. 


9  '  ' 

^  A  Tttrinah  milj^  can  <>ply  hold  Ha  agency  or  vice-consuldiip  for  a  foreign  power,  whicb, 
althoui^  H  exempts  htm  fr^oi  jextraordiaaiy  contributions,  doea  not  free  hint  from  the  ^capita- 
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The-baJania^  or  balanita,  is  the  'Quercus  ^gilops^^  or  Bsciikis ;  the 
acorn  has  a  large  cup,  which,  is  used  in  dying  and  tanning  leathei^. 
That  of  .£tolia  is  sni^Uer, '  hut  better  than  that  of  the  Pelbponhe- 
sos^;.  and  is  called  Kamatha:  it  id:  sold  by  the  milliafa  grbsscf, 
,a  measure  equivalent  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-^five  ocique^, 
or  one  thousand  Venetian,  pounds,?  which* at  Mesaloggioh,  is  worth 
fifty  Turkish,  piastres  ;.  the  great  balania sells  for  forty.  It  is  sent  to 
England  and  Portugal ;  we  saw  a  Danish  vessel  in  port,  lading  for 
the  former.  The  oppressive  government:  of  the  Pasha  has  ho w- 
Civer;  considerably  diminiahed  their  commerce,  and  since  I  was  at 
]V|<s^loggioni  I  understand;  that  the  number  of  their  vessels  are 
reduced,  to  h^f.  The  customs  oi  this  place  and  NatolYko  have 
som^tiipes  been  bought  from  the  Voivode  by  speculators,  for  30,000 
Turl(ia|i  piastres  a-y ear. 

Hexe  are  five  small  Greek  churches,  which  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  archbishop  of  Arta,  whose  title  I  give  at  full  length, 
in  order  to  shew  the  amplitude .  of  the  fin&sounding  epithets, 
wl^ich  the  Greeks^allsvays;  affected.  The  following  is  the  collection 
of  Ins  titles,  s|>nd  his  nMfnfMiQ'fsoa  or  praise,  which  is  sung  in  the 
qhurcjies  of  his  dioeese :        . 

-•       •  •  ■■•-'-  '  •  't 

r^f  e^yimrafK  f^rpoiraXtiMj;  VMrtrOKrov  km  Aprifc 

•  •  •   •        . 

He  goes  through  his  diocese  once  a  year  to  collect  his  money; 
he  is  arroan  of  some  learning,  and  a  favourite  of  Aly  Pasha. 
.  The  Turks,  of  MesaJoggion  have  only  one  small  mosque,  with  a  mi- 
naret.   Mesged  is  the  Arabian  word  for  the  Mussliminn,  or  Moslem 
temple,  otherwise  catted  Mes^a,  Masgiad,.  or  Mesquita,  which  the 


1  oiycXtf^,  TheophrastiM,  Hist.  Plant*        *  2,2£0  of  these  pounds  make  an  English  ton. 
^  His  archiepisoopal  nanie. 
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Franks  have  tortured  into  the  word  mosque ;  which,  is  more  generally 
called  Giwni,  or  Djeamy,  by  die  Turks.. 

.  The  menar,  menareh,  menaret,  or  minaret^  is  the  roand  tower 
which  contains  a  winding  stair-icase  leading  to  the  schucs^t  or 
gallery,  from  which  the  Muezzinn,  or  £1  Mudden,  sings  tfaee»tiD, 
or.  invitatioti  to  prayer,  which  occurs  five  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours — one  hour  befone  break  of  day ;  the  next  at  sun^rise ;  at  noon ; 
at  three;  and  at  sub-set.  -  * 

Some  of  the  imperial  mosques  at  Constantinople'  have  six  mina*- 
rets ;  each  of  which  has  three  gallieries ;  the  body  of  the  minaret  is 
fluted,  or  has  the  fluting  indicated;  it  is  always  painted  white; 
and  imder  the  gallery  are  neckings  and  mouldings  in  relief,  painted 
red  or  blue.  The  top  of  the  minaret  terminates  in  a  point  covered 
with  gilt  lead,  surmounted  with  the  crescent— the  emblem  of  igno- 
rf^Qce !  The  body  of.  the  mosque  is  ornamented  'With  porticos,  rich 
p)arbl6s,  carpets,  and  fountains,  and  tertpinates  in  a  cupola  ofk 
low,  but  bold  and  elegant  form.  The  pmaller  mosques,  like  that  of 
Mesaloggion,  are  simple  and  unadorned,  and  have  a  pointed  roof 
instead  of  a  cupola,,  a  plain  i^inaret  with  one  gallery,  without  paint** 
ing,  gilding,  or  ornaments  of  any  kind.  The  mosques  are  extremdy 
elegant,  the  minarets  and  domes  form  a  striking  contrast. 

The  females  of  Mesaloggion  have  a  singularly  rich  costume ;  their 
long  outward  garment  being  of  some  rivid  colour;  generally  red,  pur^ 
pie,  blue,  or  yellow ;  a.  coloured  shawl  is  tied  round  the  head,  with 
one  of  the  ends  hangipg  down  the  back^ 

On  the  ISth  we  set  off  on  horseback^  to  visit  the  ruins  of  an  an^ 
cient  city,  situated  about  *  four  miles  to  the  north  of  this  plaoe« 
Palamari  advised  us  to  take  with  us  some  armed  men^  as  the  roadf 
we  had  to  pass  were  sometimes  infested  with  robbers ;  for  the  ^to* 
lians  of  the  present  age  are  not  much  better  than  those  of  the  •  time 
of  Poly  bins,  who  say  s^  that  they  neither  maintained  the  laws  of 


^  B.  4.  c.  67,  &c. 
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peac6  or  of  trnf,  but  rbbhingboth  'friends  tod  foesy  were  entirely 
d9Vot^  to  plunder.  Thucydides^  does  iiot  give  a  much  better  ch^ 
racter  of  these  warlike  robbers , -and  Livy'  calls  them  a  restless^  vain, 
aodiingrateful  pe6ple. 

Our  rOad  led  throUgfa  a  plain  abounding  in  olives,  corn,  low  vines, 
and  pastUrel ;  yfe  paf^sed  near  a  picturesque  church ;  and  arriving  at 
the  foot'of.  the  bill  on  \^hich  the  ruins  stand,,  very  injudiciously  left 
our  horses^'  tod  had  a  fat^uidg  walk  of  half  an  hour  before  we 
reached  the.  walls ;  and  being  then  overtalcen  by  a  dreadful  storm, 
w^e  obhged  to  fake  elhelter:  in  a  shepherd's  hut.  Hie  weather  at 
length  clearing,/ we' were  enabled  to  examine  these  interesting  re^ 
mains,  :Which  axe  somk  of  the  most  perfect  in  Greece^ 

When!  we  reached  the  stommit  of  the  hill,  we  were  deeply  impressed 
by  the  view  which  it  diiiplayedi  The  features  are  truly  beautiful; 
and  the  objects  are  rich  In  classical  interest.  Towards  the  east  is 
seen  the  lofty  and  rocky  Mount  Chalcis,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,* 
and  dosing  the  view!  of  the  Corinthian  gulph;  on  the  opposite  side 
of  whith  axe  dij^tinguished  the  town  of  Patra,  and  the  Achaian 
mountains;   :  .       - 

More  to  the  south  are  the  iow  hills  of  Elis,  surmounted  by  the 
lofti^  summits  of  the  Arcadian  Olenbs. 

Th&Araxian  promontory  stretches  far  into  the  sea ;  and  the  situ* 
ations  of  Dynte,  Pharai,  and  Cyll^e/  are  distinguishable.  The 
Peloponnesos  is  terminated  by  cape  Chelonatas. 

Towaids  the  north  are  seep  the  islands  of  Zakunthos  and  Cephal- 
tenia.;  and  iQOfie  to  the  west  £s  Ithaca  and  the  Echinades.  Below 
the  eye  19  the  town  of  Mesaloggion ;  and  at  about  nine  miles  to  the 
east,  the  Evenos^  .flowing  through  a  rich  and  varied  plain,  inter- 
spersed* with  villltges.'  In  the  opposite  direction  is  the  winding 
Acheloos^  dividing  the  jffitoU&n  and  Acarnanian  plains,  studded 
with  many,  insulated  hills;  which  were  probably  at   one    time^ 


*  B.i.  C.4.  «  B.S6.  C.17. 
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islands  near  •  the  mouth  of  that  riven  The  principal  villages' 
near  the  inouth  of  the  Acheloos  are  EnDeachon,  Ka^toki,  aind^ 
Magoula.      :  ^ 

The  hills  which  bound  the  ^tolian  plain  towards  the  north,  inter** 
cept  the  view  over,  the  obscure  nations  or  tribes  of  the  AgTaioi, 
AmphilQchoi,  Athamanes,  Bomieis,  Kallieis^  Apodotot,  Dolopei,- 
Peraeboi,  the  ^nianes,  the  EurytemeSy  and  Ophieis,  little  districts^ 
whose  history  is  imperfectly  given  by  the  ancients ;'  seldom  visited^' 
and  by  no  means,  ascertained  by  the  modems*  This  couhtry  was. 
confined,  rugged, .  ;Etnd  'mountainous ;  and  the  inhabitants  hardy/ 
warlike,  and  rapacious.  '  I  was  assured  by  two  observing  and  learned^ 
travellers,^  indeed  I  believe  the  only  ones  who  have  visited  those  dis^ 
tricts  in  detail,  that  this  mountainous  tract  contains  the  remains  of 
many  sm$ll  walled  cities;  and  the  ruins  of '  some  theatres^  tiut  no' 
traces  of  jany  temples.  Thucydides  asserts  *  that  sbme  of  these^ 
tribes  lived  vpon  raw  flesh.*  ^  J     .  :.:_  i 

The  tuins  of  the  city  near  Mesaldggion  are  called  t?^  Ttifpio^Eif^hii  ¥^ 
ueurr^,  (Ssiint  ^Eirene's  qastle)  i  there jare!several  other  places  in  Greece) 
named  after  this  saint,  who  was  a  Thessalonican,  and  suffered  maT«: 
tyrdonjL  under  the  emperor  Diocletian.    :  .';.:.     J 

The  country  people  here,  have  a  notion  that  three  large  chests^' 
are :conCeale4  anK>ng'the  ruiAS ;  two. containing  gold,  and  the  third 
serpents,  which  watch  over  the.  treasure  day  land  night. 

The  walls  of  the  city  seem  not  to  be  above  two  miles  in.  circuit,, 
extending  round  the  sunmiit  of  a  steep  and  oblong  hill,  with  the 
Acropolis  at  thew;estern  extjemity.  It  had  two  gates,  one; facing, 
the  north,  the  other  th^  east ;  the  former  remains  entire ;.  the  other: 
\»  without  its  lintel,  which  is  see^  among  the  ruins.  .      > 

The  general  thickness  of  the  walls  is  eight  feet ;  .they  are  com-^ 
posed  of  large  and  welUunited  blocks,  some :  of  which  are .  nina 
feet  in  length.    The  interior  of  the  wallas. ^lled  with  smaller  stones^ 


^  Colonel  Leake  and  MoDa^PooqueTille.  <  Bi  3.  c.  94. 
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axkl  nibbish,  .whi<;h  form  a  tn^ss  of  a  durable  and  resisting  qualitj. 
This  is  the  emplecton  of  Vitruvius,^  which  he  says  the  Greeks  did  not 
.use:  he  is  however  roistal^en,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  walls  of  high 
antii|uitj9  althougbthe  Gr^ek  walls  are  frequently  a  solid  mass:  of 
large  stones.;  The. blocks  are  generally  quadrilateral,,  but  few  of 
them,  are  rectangular;  they  are  sometimes  equilateral,  but  more 
generally  lengthened,  rhomboids.  The. general  disposition  of  the 
layers  is  horizontal;  birt  their  thickness  varies  so  much,  that  in 
some  pliaces  one  layer  is  as  broad  as  the  three  adjoining  ones ;  the 
aneular  irregularities  are  filled  up. with  smaller  stones. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  describing  the  walls  of  this  town, 
because  they  furnish  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  irregular 
style.  But  that  I  may  not  weary,  the  attention  of  the  reader  by 
details,  respecting  the  wails  of  the  many  ancient  cities  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention,  I  have  in  the  Appendix,  exhibited  spe- 
cimens of  the  four  principal  styles  of  construction,  from  the  heroic 
ages  to  thie  tinie  of  Alexander. 

Tl^e  walls  of  the  AcropoUs  have  the  appearance  of  higher  antiquity 
than,  those  lower  down;  parts  of  them  have  evidently  been  de- 
stroyed, and  rebuilt. 

:  They  are  protected  by. equidistant  square  towers,  which  ex- 
tend iall  round  the  town;  the  upper  story  has  fallen,  but  the  lower 
part  is  well  preserved,  and  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  entrances 
are  still  remaining. 

.  On  the  south  side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  walls,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  smallest  theatre  in  Greece :  several  of  the  seats  are  perfect,  and 
the^  lateral  walls  are  in  a  less  ancient  style  than  those  of  the  city, 
being  nearly  regular.  The  scene  is  covered  with  large  blocks  of 
stone,  and  overgrown  with  lentiscus. 

.  Nearly  in  the:  centre  of  the  town  is  a  flat  oblong  space  upon  the 
rock,  on  which  are  some  beautiful  foundations  highly  preserved, 
and  several  square  bases  with  simple  mouldings,  extending  round  it ; 

»  B. «.  c.  8. 
•     VOL.    I.  O 
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.upon  which  were  probably  pilasters^  or  squaroi  pillars^  supporting 
a  portico ;  this  must  have  been  the  Agora. 

Near  this  is  a  semicircular  foundation,  only  ten  feet  in  diameter. 
It  appears  that  the  water  of  the  dty  was  preserved  in  large  cisterns, 
for  there  is  no  spring  in  or  near  it.  Not  far  from  the  theatre  is 
a  large  reservoir  of  singular  construction,  probably  built  for  that 
piupose,  or  for  a  granary.  It  is  a  quadrilateral  chamber,  cut 
down  perpendicularly  into  the  rock;  adross  the  breadth  oi  this 
chaoiber  are  four  parallel  walls,  reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  rock ; 
the  intermediate  spaces  appear  to  have  been  roofed  by  long  flat 
stones. 

The  blocks  which  compose  this  curious  edifice  are  much  smaller 
than  those  in  the  walls  of  the  dty ;  and  the  few  irregularities  in.  their 
forms  are  evidently  not  systematical;  they  are  well  united;  but  the 
exterior  surface  is  rustic,  or  rough. 

In  each  of  these  walls  are  three  apertures,  or  gate-ways,  of  un-^ 
equal  dimensions,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  terminating  at  top  in  an 
acute  angle. '  There  are  gates  of  this  form  at  Mycenae,  Tlryns,  and 
at  some  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  Italy.  Savary  mentions  one  of  tfa^ 
same  kind  at  the  island  of  Phila  in  the  Nile. 
'  The  gate  of  the  town  which  faces  the  noi^h  is  entire ;  it  is  covered 
with  a  flat  architrave,  and  diminishes  gradually  from  the  base  to  tfa^ 
summit,  Uke  all  the  Grecian  doors  and.windows,^  and  like  some  whicl) 
were  of  Roman  construction.'  This  is  a  form  whidi  seems  to  have 
originated  in  Egypt,  of  which  thare  are  still  numerous  examples; 
and  the  same  is  observable  on  the  Tavola  Ilikca  in  tbe.Oapiioid    .  ^ 

Towards  the  Acropolis  is  a  chamber,  cut  down  into  the  rock^  and 
coated  with  stones  nearly  of  a  regular  form,  on  which  are  some  re-« 
mains  of  a  hard  stucco.  The  dimensions  of  this  chamber  are  tw;enty- 
five  feet  by  twenty-ohei,  and  the  depth  about  six  feet :  seven  steps  lead 


^  As  in  the  Erechthdon  at  Athens. 

*  A  circular  buildbg  at  llvoli,  call^  the  Sibyl's  Temple. 
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down  to  it«  It  was  probably  a  bath  or  cistern,  as  the  stucco  proves 
that  it  wa$  made  to  contain  water. 

Amongst  the  ruins  of  the  city  are  several  heaps  of  doarse  tiles,  and 
fragments  of  terra  cotta*  vasc^;  but  not  the  smallest  piece  of 
marble,  inscriptions,  or  architectural  ornaments,  except  the  bases 
in  the  Agora.  Its  ancient  name  id  accordingly  extremely  dubi- 
ous: the  learned  of  Mesaloggion  will  have  it  to  be  Calydon;  and 
were  angry  and  disappointed  when  I  proved  to  them  that  Calydcm 
was  situated  several  miles  from  this  spot,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Evenos.  ;  , 

'  Fausanias  scarcely  mentions  ^tolia ;  and  Strabo  is  less  particular 
in  his  description  of  places  than  could  be  wished ;  he  ra^kes  however 
some  observations  on  the  coast  between  the  two  rivers,  which  may 
serve  to  elucidate  the*  subject.-  tiaving  described  Acarnania  and 
the  Acheloos,  he  says^^  ^^  Then  comes  the  marsh  of  the  (Eniadai,  called 
Melite,  thirty  stadia  in  length  ajnl  twenty  in  bteaddi  \  then  another 
called  Cynia,  twice  the  length  and  breadth  of  thefonper;  and  then 
a  third  nam^  Uri^V  mnch  .smsdkr  than  Cynia,  joins  the  sea;  the 
dthers  are  half  a  stadium  from  it.^ 

The  marsh  Melite  may  possibly-  be  a  gulph  of  the  sea,  which 
washes  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  abovementioned  ruins  stand. 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  it  is  the  Jow  island  and  town  of  Katoltko, 
which  has  also  given  its  name  to  the  marsh:  it  has  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  lake,  and  is  enclosed  by  hills  on  all  sides,  except  at  its 
mouth,  t^hich  seems  to  "have  been  formed  by  an  irruption  of  the 
sea,  with  which  Sir  W.  GelP  erroneously  says  it  has  no  communis 
cation.  XJria  has  probably  also  united  its  waters  with  the  sea;  for 
the  marshes  which  stretth  out  along  the  ^tolian  shore,  and  the 
whole  country  between  the  two  rivers,  have  evidently  undergone  the 
greatest  changes,  owing- to  the  increase  of  land  at  their  mouths,  and 
a  proportionate  encroachment  of  the  sea  in  the  intermediate  plain: 


1  B.  10.  p.  459.  «  Tour  in  Ithaca. 
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If  then,  the  i^arsh  Nn^olYkoi?  tbe -Mblita of  Sitrabo*  theanpieat 
town  near  it  may  be  CEniadai,  which  b^lopged  at  difierent  periods  tp 
th^.  Acarnanians. and  ^toliaos.  lAvyS  says  tliat.Laeyinus  took  it 
from  the  former,  ^  and  gaye  it  jto  %he  latter. :  In^tUe  sapiQ  passage,  thQ 
historian  iQentioQS^Naxus,  which  is  the.Nasps,  pr  Nesos,  of  Polybiua.^ 

Thucydides^  and  Stephapu;;  mention  the  CEniadai  as  in  Acarnania ; 
the.  latter  says  it  was  also;called  Erysicha.  Stcabo  first  meptioni^ 
CEniadai;  then  the  Ache^oos ;  and  then  the  marsh  of  (Eniadai;  as 
if  the  mar^h.and  the  to^o  wer6  on  differ^it  sides  of  the  river. 

Polybius,^  after  relating  the  passage  of  Philip  over  the  Acheloos 
into  ^tolia,  mentions  the  cities  of  Thermon,  Stratos^  Thestia,  Agri« 
nion,  Konope»  Lysimaclua,  Trikonion,  Phoiteon^  and  Metapa :  he 
speaks  highly  of.  the  strength  and  riches  of  Thermon ;  which  was 
looked  upon  as  the  citadel  of  all  ^tolia,  and  had  a  temple  con- 
taining two  thousand  statues.  He  afterwards  mentions  the  town 
of  Akrai,  and  a  village  called  Pamphia. 

^  His  description  of  CEniadai  agrees  in  some  respects  with  the  si-- 
tuatton  of  the  ruins  jn  question.  He  says  it  is  on  the  coast,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  in  the  extremity  of  the  limits  which, 
separate  Acarnania  and  ^tolia. 

Pausanias^  tells  us  that  the  Messenians,  after  the  third  war,  whe& 
they  had  possession  of  Naupaktos,  besieged  and  took  CEniadai ;  the 
Acamanians  at  length  retook  it,  and  the  Messeoians  returned 
through  iBtolia  to  Naupaktos. 

Although  Pausanias  places  the  town  in  Acarnania,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Messenians  would  have  met  with  difficulties  and  opposition 
in  crossing  the  Acheloos,  which  they  must  have  done,  had  it  been  on 
the  Acarnanian  side ;  and  in  this  case,  it  would  have  been  noticed 
by  the  historian :  his  silence  on  the  subjeqt  might  lead  to  a  suppo- 
sition, that  CEbiadai  was  on  the  east  and  not  on  the  west  side  of  the  ^ 
river. 


1  B.  26.  c.  £4.  *  B.  9.  p.  ^70.  *  B.  2.  c.  102. 

«  B.  5.  p.  356.  '  B.  4.  p.  328.  ^  B.  4.  c.  25. 
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Cyriac  of  Ancona  says  that  in  his  time  (1436)  CEniadai  was  called 
Trigardon :  he  mentions  a  theatre,  two  citadels,  and  polygon  walls. 

I  understand  there  are  some  ruins  answering  this  description  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Acheloos,  on  its  west  bank,  and  of  greater  extent 
than  the  city  near  NatoUko.  Ortelius  will  have  it  that  Dragamestre  is 
CEniadai ;  but  that  place  is  at  least  thirty-^ix  miles  to  the  north-wes^ 
of  the  ruins  in  question. 

The  autonomous  copper  coins  of  (Eniadai  are  Qot  uncomn:on, 
and  generally  have  the  head,  of  Jupiter  on  one  side,  and  that  of 
Acheloos  on  the  other,  represented  as  Sophocles  describes  it  in 
his  Trachinise,  under  the  form  of  a  human  face,  with  horns,  up^n 
a  buirs  neck^  round  which  is  the  inscription  OINIAAAN. 

This  symbolical  representation^  of  rivers  is  seen  on  several  coins  of 
Italy,  particularly  Naples,  Capua,  Nola,  ^semia.  Gales,  Compul- 
teria,  Suessa,  and  Teanum.  The  same  type  is  also  on  the  Sicilian 
coins  of  Gelas,  Tauromenium,  Agyrina,  Aluntium,  and  Euboea. 

The  limits  of  ^tolia  and  Acamania  appear  formerly  to  have  un* 
dergone  many  changes ;  partly  owing  to  natural  causes,  and  partly  to 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  governments  of  the  two  neighbouring  na- 
tions ;  and  these  circumstances  have  occasioned  great  difficulties  to 
those  travellers  who  would  now  wish  to  ascertain  the  localities  of  an- 
cient cities. 

Strabo  according  to  all  appearance  never  visited  this  part  of 
Greece ;  to  which  may  be  attributed  his  numerous  errors  and  contra- 
dictions. Many  difficulties  also  arise  from  the  omissions  in  his  manu- 
scripts, and  the  interpolations  of  copyists.  He  makes  the  distance 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Acheloos  and  Evenos  only  one  hundred 
stadia;  it  is  however  at  least  seventeen  miles^ 


*  See  upon  this  subjitct^  MiUing^n  Reciueil  de  qudque  medailles  Grecquet  ined .  pub.  at  Rome 
in  18l£,  p.  6^  Sic. ;  and  the  opioioiis  of  Eckhel  DocU  Nidn.  Veter.  U  1.  p.  129* 
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Hesiod^  and  Dionysius  Periegetes*  give  the  epithet  of  silvery 
(jx^po^ivfjg)  to  the  Acheloos.  Homer,*  for  a  similar  reason,  gives  the 
same  epithet  to  the  Tbessalian  Peneios,  whose  muddy  waters  resem- 
ble the  Acarnaniaii  river. 

* 

This  celebrated  river,  which  Homer*  calls  xpnuv  A;<;6Xwi(7^,  comes  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,*^  "  from  mount  Pindos,  thrpugh  the  territo^ 
riesof  Dolopia,  Agraia,  Amphilochia,  and  the  plain  of  Acarnania, 
passing  near  the  city  of  Stratos,  and  that  of  the  CEniadai,  and 
entering  the  sea  through  that  space  which  is  between  these  two  cities, 
overflows  its  bed,  and  surrounds  the  CEniadai  with  marshes/** 

It  receives  in  its  course  several  tributary  mountain  streams,  par- 
ticularly the  Inachos,  the  Thestios,  and  the  Petitaros.  Aristotle  says 
it  often  changes  its  course;  which  is  still  the  case.  After  heavy  rains, 
and  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  Pindos,  it  sometimes  leaves  its  bed^ 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  neighbouring  plains  and  villages.  A 
few  years  ago  it  entered  the  sea  much  nearer  Mesaloggibn;  but  it 
has  since  retired  into  its  ancient  channel.  Strabo  asserts  that  it  was 
once  named  Thoas;  and  Plutarch^  informs  us,  that. its  first  name  was 
Axenos,  which  it  changed  for  that  of  Thestios,  because  the  son  of 
Mars  and  Pisidike  drowned  himself  in  it.  It  then  took  the  name  of 
Acheloos,  who  was  son  of  Ocean,  and  of  a  Naid  nymph,  and  who  also 
was  drowned  in  it.  According  to  Ortelius,  modern  authors  have  given 
it  the  various  names  of  Aspri,  Catochis,  Geromlea,  and  Pacbicolamoi 
Its  present  name  is  however  Aspro  Potamos  (the  white  river).  I  have 
seen  several  terra  cotta  vases,  on  which  this  bull-formed  river  is  xe^ 


*  Deor.  Generat.  v,  340.  *  Orbis  descrip.  v.  433.  '  Iliad,  2.  ▼.  732. 

*  Iliad,  21.  V.  194.  ^  B.  2.  c.  102.  «  De  Flumin. 
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presente(}5  and  it  is  alwo^ys  painted  white,  allusive  no  doubt  to  the 
colour  of  its  water. 

-  Ancient  history  is  full  oif  the  wars  and  disputes  between  the  Acar- 
naniatis  and  ^tolians,  on  account  of  the  frequent  loss  or  acquisition 
of  territory  occasioned  by  this  ri\^er  changing  its  course ;  and  the 
apparently  fabulous  history  of  Hereules  and  Acheloos^  seems  to  have 
originated  from  real  fects;  to  which  the  fertile  and  emblematical  ge- 
nius of  the  first  historians  or  poets  has  given  the  appearance  of 
fiction.  The  first  historians  were  poets ;  and  the  first  language  of  his- 
tory was  poetry,  which  always  exaggerates  and  disfigures  the  plain-* 
est  and  most  simple  events ;  and  these  are  still  more  distorted  by 
poets  of  a  later  date.  *^  Non  philosophorutn  judicia,  sed  delirantium 
somnia.  Nee  enim  multo  absurdiora  sunt  ea,  quae,  poetarum  voci- 
bus  fusa,  ipsa  suavitate  nocuerunt/*^ 

•  The  ancient  taracheloitai  never  seriously  believed  that  their  river 
had  assumed  the  various  forms  of  a  man,  a  bull,  and  a  serpent, 
any  more  than  the  Eleians,  that  4;heir  nymph  had  been  changed 
into  the  iSountain  Arethusa.  Homer  never  really  believed,  or  in- 
tended  others  to  imagine^  that  Achilles  had  actually  fought  with 
the  Scaniander.  He  probably  turned  its  course;  which  told  in 
the  poetical  style  of  early  times,  assumes  the  semblance  of  fable, 
although  the  narration  is  merely  emblematical.  -  These  were  the  loot 
\&yoi^  or  sacred  traditions  of  the  earliest  ages. 

-  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Acheloos  should  in  its  course  have 
taken  a  variety  of  forms.  Rivers^  were  oflen  represented  rctv^ofio^otj 
from  their  shape  or  the  roaring  of  their  strearts. 

-  The  wanderings  of  the  Maeander  and  Cayster,  were  compared  to 
several  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  the  Euphrates,  near  Babylon, 


^  See  Philoelnit.  Jun.  Icon.  Here,  vel  Acheloos ;  and  Joan.  Malala,  Chronograph,  b.  6. 

*  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  b.  1.  ^  Herodot. 

^  HoRier,  Iliad  21.  v.  237.  Sophoc.  Trachin.  v.  11.  Euripid.  Ion.  v.  1261.  Scholiast  of 
Euripid.  Orest.  v.  1378.  Horace  Carm.  b.  4.  v.  25.  Strabo,  b.  10.  Dr.  Bentley's  Diss,  on 
Phalaris,  p.  512.  ' 
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9Jxi  tbe  Fortl}^  n^r  Sterling,  a9$iime  many  4ifile!rent  ^{>esi.frQin 
their  numerous  sinuosities.  j 

.  The  Acheloos,  overflowing  i  ts  natund  linlits,  inundated  and  destroy* 
ed  the  neighbouring  plains,  and  was  checked  by. the  poiir^ul  asststrv 
anceof  some  wealthy  person,  who  restored  fertility  to  the  surrounding 
country,  by  turning  the  stream  into  its  original  channel ;  or,  in 
poetical  language,  by  breaking  off  the  horn  of  the  bull,  and  pre* 
senting  it  to  the  Goddess  of  Plenty. 

.  What  Virgil  says  of  the  Tiber  is  applicable  to  the  Acheloos ;  p^Xn 
ticularly  after  rains ; —  ,  : 

V 

< 

^^  Vorticibns  rapidis,  et  multa  flavu^  areni 
In  mare  prorumpit.^'^ 

The  Paracheloitis  is  the  horn  of  the  bull,  and  the  gift  of  the  Ache* 
loos,  as  the  Delta  is  of  the  Nile ;  the  richness  of  its  soil  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  land  in  Greece.  The.  increase  of  territory  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  not  owing  to  the  retiring  of  the  sea,* 
but  to  the  accumulation  of  mud  and  sand,  brought  down  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  streams.  To  the  same  cause  may  chiefly  be  attri- 
buted the  very  rapid  and  extraordinary  encroachments; in  most  parts 
of  the  Italian  coast;  .particularly  at  Adria,  Ravenna,  the  .mouths  of 
the  Po,  and  the  Roman  shore.  The  same  was  the  case  on  the  Alba-: 
nian  coast  in  Asia,  where  the  Cyrus  entered  the  sea.  Pliny^  men- 
tions the  retiring  of  the  sea  in  the  Ambracian  gulph,  and  the  union 
of  many  islands  to  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor. 

Strabo,^  or  his  transcribers,  are  guilty  of  a  contradiction,  in  say- 
ing that  Acarnania  is  between  the.  Acheloos. and  Evenos;  whereas 
a  few  lines  above,  he  says  the  former  river  separates  Acarnania  from 
i£to1ia.  In  other  places,  the  error,  which  cannot  be  his  own,  is  rec- 
tified.   .£tolia  Proper  was  probably  the  country  of  the  Curetes ; 


1  ^oeid,  7.  ▼.  31.  *  Nat  Hwt.  b.  «.  c,  89.  «  R  8.  p.3S6. 
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^tolos,  son  of  Endymion,  gave  it  his  name:  it  was  also  called 

The  gec^apher^  tells  us^  that  the  country  between  the  Evenos 
and  AntinrMo^,  is  ^tolia  Epictetos,  or  acquired. 

Scylax/  Herodotus,^  and  Thucydides,^  assert  that  some  of  the  Echi- 
aadesiaK  joined  to  the  continent  by  the  agglomeration  of  mud  from 
the  Acheloos ;  and  that  probably  all  the  others  will  in  time  ex- 
perience a  similar  fate.  Strabo^  and  Pausanias^  are  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  the  geographer  particularly  mentions  one  island, 
named  Artemia,  which  in  his  time,  formed  part  of  the  continent. 
PUay^  mentions  the  same  circumstance ;  Strabo  says  they  were  near 
the  mouth  of  the  AchelooiB ;  the  most  distant  being  only  fifteen 
stadia  from  it.  He  calls  them  Ximpat  kcu  rp«%iiai :  they  are  in  fact 
all  rugged  and  rocky,  except  AnatolYko,  and  two  or  three  smaller 
ones  near  Mesaloggion ;  though  Pliny ,^  without  the  smallest  foun* 
dation  in  truth,  will  have  it  that  they  were  formed  by  the  accumu- 
lated mud  of  the  AcbelooSi  Some  insulated  hills,  which  are  seen 
rising  from  the  plains  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  once  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

The  Echinai,^  or  Echinades,  were  known  to  Homer,^^  who  gives 
th^n  the  epithet  of  saered. 

Strabo  conceives  the  Thoai,  mentioned  by  the  poet,  to  be  O^buiu^ 
which  is  a  sharp-pointed  rocky  island,  still  retaining  the  name  given 
it  by  the  geographer. 

..  Although  the  eti  O^um  is  intended  as  a  proper  name,  and  not  as  an 
epithet,  yet  it  evidently  originated  from  the  form  of  the  largest 
island  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Acheloos.  Several  smaller  adjacent 
racks  have  also  the  same  shape ;  and  I  conceive  that  a  cluster  of 
islands  not  one  alone  is  alluded  to  by  the  above  author.     In  one 


1  B.  iO.  p.  450.  «  PeripK                  »  B.  2.  c  10,                 *  B.  2.  c.  102. 

*  B.  1.  p.  59.  ^  B.  8.  c.  24.                       ^  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  1. 

•  Nat  Hist.  b.  1 1.  c.  85.  ^  See  Eustath.  and  Stephan.           ^  Iliad,  2.  v.  625. 
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passage^  it  would  appear  that  lie  distiiiguishes  the  Oxeiai  i  from  the 
Echinades ;  for,  as  a  geographer,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  imitate 
the  poetical  phraseology  of  Homer,  of  which  he  gives  many  in- 
stances ;  particularly  his  mentioning  the  Echinades  and  Doulichion  in 
the  same  line,  though  Doulichion  was  one  of  those  islands,  thus  using 
a  poetical  repetition.  AH  these  different  islands  had  no  doubt  their 
separate  names ;  but  every  cluster  had  one  general  appellation,  in  die 
plural,  as  the  Paxai,  the  Taphiai,  the  Teleboiai,^the  Oxeiai,  the  Echinai, 
or  Echinades.  The  head  island  of  each  cluster  being  called  in  the  sin- 
gular, as  Paxos,  Taphios,  Telebpias,  and  Echinos.  According  to 
Lactantius,^  the  nymphs  Naiades  were  transformed  into  theEchi* 
nades.  Pliny  mentions  the  names  of  several  of  these  islands,  as 
^gialia,  Cotonis,  Thyatira,  Geoaris,  Dionysia,  Cymus,  Chalcis, 
Pinara,  Mystus,  and  Oxiai.  Not  one  of  these  can  now  be  iden- 
tified, except  Oxiai,  which  still  retains  its  ^'Ucient  name.^  Stephanus 
thinks  Doulichion  is  the  same  as  Oxeiai ;  but  Strabo  and  Pliny  dis^ 
tinguish  th^n.  Doulichion  however  was  one  of.  the  Echinades,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  Eustathius,  and  Others ;  the  geographer  says 
that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Dolicha,  and  was  near  the  CEniadai, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloos,  but  that  some  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  call  it  the  same  as  Cephallenia ;  that  they  had  however  positively 
nothing  in  common  with  each  other,  the  former  being  under  Meges, 
the  latter  under  Ulysses. 

Pausanias^  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Paleis  were  anciently  called 
Doulichii.  Eustathius  derives  its  name  from  Aau?iixo^j  or  AoXi%oc>  a 
son  of  Triptolemos.  Its  situation  is  totally  unknown ;  some  have  sup^ 
posed  it  to  be  the  same  as  Oxeiai ;  others  will  have  it  to  be  the  rock  of 
AtSdco,  which  is  about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Ithaca ;  and  others' 
the  islmd  of  Kal^mo,  or  of  AnatoUko.  The  latter  is  a  low  muddy 
island  in  the  salt  marshes,  near  Mesaloggion.  We  may  also 
exclaim  with  Strabo,  that  some  have  not  been  ashamed  to  assert  that 
Ithaca  is  Doulichion,  and  the  rock  of  At&ko  Ithaca  !^    Spon  says. 


^  rtty  fuv  ovr  F^ivaitVp  k€u  riiivG^icMr  Kora  ra  Tpttuca  Mcyiira  fifiX^^^  ^iffftv  Ofifipoc^  b*  10. 
p.  456.  «  B.  8.  fab,  5.  '  B.  6.  c-  \5.  ♦  Pocock. 
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(speaking  of  Theachi)  **  potir  celle  cy,  je  crois  que  c'est  Tlsle  de 
Ddlichium ;  parceque  elle  a  an  devant  un  grand  Port  avec  des 
masures  d^une  ville  -  appellee  encore  ^-present  Dolicba^  comme 
Strabon  a  remarqif6  qu'elle  s'appelloit  de  son  Terns/'  There  is  how- 
ever .  no  place  in  Ithaca ;  called  Dolicha;  but  in  Cephallenia  thiere 
is  a  port  now  called  Doleicha,  or  Douleichion,  near  the  village  of 
Guiscardo,  and  almost  opposite  the  insular  rock  Daskallio.  Thej 
say  that  ruins  are  seen  under  water  in  calm  weather.  Pietro  della 
Valle,  who  travelled  in  16 14^  was  not  more  successful ;  .he  says — 
^^  RiconobbigU  Scogli  dTthaca,  e  Tun  e  Taltra  Cefalonia,  grahde 
e  piccola,  che  son  Laertia  Regna ;  ma  non  fu  ppssibile  ch^  Jo  ritro- 
vasse  mai  Dulichio;  se  ben  penso  ch6  sla  Parte  della  Cefalonia, 
come  6  Same/'  It  is  evident  that  he  mistook  At^o  for  Ithaca, 
though  the  ibmaer  is  a  miserable  rock,  without  a  port,  or  an  acre  of 
cultivable  land,  or  a  spring  of  fresh  water ;  in  short,  quite  unin- 
habitable. It  is  unfortunate  that  enlightened  travellers,  like  the 
two  abovementioned,  should  rashly  give  an  opinion  without  having 
the.smaUcast  reascm  to  support  it.  If  AtS^ko  was  Ithacia,  wh^re  was 
the  Arethusan  fountaiii,  where  the  great  port,  and  where  was  th«re 
room  for  its  ancient  cities  ?  It  appears  that  Ithaca  was  between 
Cephallenia  and  Dbulichion ;  tiie  latter  therefore  must  have  been 
to  the.  east  of  Ithaca;  At^o, :  some  of  the  Taphian  islands, 
and  the  Echinades,  mi^t  correspond  with  the  probable  situa* 
tion  of  Doulichion;  but  which  of  them  it  is,  will  ever  remain 
a  doubt.  ,  It.  seems  that  the  Echinades  were  deserted  as  «arly 
as  the  .time,  of  Scylaz.^  All  the  iskmds  on  this  coast,  but  par- 
ticularly Ithaca,  are  subject  to  freiquent  earthquakes.  It  is  not  in>- 
pos^ble  that  Doulichion  may  have  been  swallowed  up  by  one  of  these 
shocks.  Many  examples  might  be  given  to  shew  the  possibility  of 
such  an  events  Pausanias*  says  that  the  island  of  Chrya6  near 
Lemnos,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  another  island  rose  which  did  not  exist 

before,  and  which  was   afterwards   called  Hiera.     45trabo^  gives 

■^  — ■ — — ^  ^ 

»  Peripl.  «  B.  8.  c.  33.  »  B.  1. 
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several  instanceft  of  tibese  changes  in  natui^»  and  porticolariy 
mentions  an  island  which  rose  between  Thera  and  Therasia ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  submarine  volcano  is  still  active,  as  a  new  island 
rose  from  the  sea  in  1707)  near  Santorini  ;^  a  fnrther  proof  of 
the  great  vicissitudes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  part  ^f  the 
world. 

I  was  assured  bj  some  Greek  sailors,  that  two  mile&  from  Capo 
di  Scala,  in  C^;>hall^iia,  there  is  an  immersed  island,  called  Kap 
k&ba,  which  extends  seven  miles  out,  and  is  gonerally  only  six 
feet  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that  it  b  a  very  dangerous 
shoaL  They  even  pretend  to  see  the  ruins  of  buildings  on  it  in 
calm  weather. 


«c 


— — ^ et  adhuc  ostendere  nautse 

Inclinata  solent  cum  mcenibns  oppida-mersis/^* 


In  my  passi^  from  Zakunthos  to  the  coast  of  iEtolia,  we  sailed 
over  a  shoal  abckit  eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  i 
the  captain  pointed  it  out  to  me,  and  said,  «&  </mi  AwXax^  (here  is 
Douleicha).  Surprised  to  hear  him  'mention  a  name  which  I 
conceived  was  unknown  in  the  country,  I  inquired  his  mean* 
ing.  He  told  me  that  the  island  of  DouUchion,  so  celebrated  in 
the  time  of  Ulysses,  was  tibe  same  which  we  were  then  passing  over. 

Meges  probably  had  large  possessions  on  the  ndghbouring  conti^ 
nent;  or  his  islands  must  have  enjoyed  a  rich  and  extensive  com* 
merce,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  pirate  chief;  for  Douli^ 
chion  and  his  sacred  Echinades,  without  some  exterior  resource^  coukl 
not  easily  have  furnished  a  contingent  of  forty  vessels^  when  Uljrssey 


V  ^ 


■  ■■■**  n 


■■^ 


*  Qr  3ant'Eirene  t  the  aodent  ishnd  of  Kallbte,  or  .There. 

*.Ovid.  Metam.  15.  v.  £94.— 

And  boatsmen  through  the  crystal  water  shew/ 
To  wond'ring  passengers  the  walls  below. 
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himself,  with  Idiaca,  Zakunthos,  C€t>Imllenia,  Ziencadia,  abd  the 
opposite  coast,  only  gave  twelve.^ 

The  same  disproportion  i^  remarkablerespecting  tl^  suitors  7  Dbu- 
lidiion  having  fumuhed  fifty-^two,  and  Ithaca  odly  twelve.*    >• 

it  wouid  however  appear,  that  although  DouUchion  was  governed 
by  Meges,  it  formed  part  of  the  Laertian  kingdom ;  for  Ulysses  is 
oontinually  called  by  the  poets  Dulii)hiuB,  as  well  as  Ithacos. 

The  Echinades  at  present  belong  to  the  ^Inhabitants  of  Ithaca, 
and  ]NX>duce  com,  oil,  and  a  scanty  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats.  The 
names  of  some  of  the  largest  are  Oxeiai,  NatolXko,  Bromona,  Pet&Ia, 
Scro^at,  Scrofe  poula,  Basiladi,  Kasto,  and  Gursolari,  the  latter  of 
which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloos .  There  are  a  great  many 
other  smaller  rocks  scattered  about,  which  are  entirely  deserted : 
At&ko  is  also  reckoned  among  their  number. 

I  wished  to  visit  some  of  them ;  particularly  the  lofty  Oxeiai,  which 
must  command  a  most  extensive  and  interesting  view :  but  I  was  as- 
sured that  they  contain  no  traces  of  antiquity,  and  probably  do  not 
afford  sufficient  interest,  to  compensate  the  risk  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  pirates,^  who  frequently  take  shelter  amongst  those  inhospi- 
table rocks — 

*^  Where  sea-gulls  scream,  and  cormorants  rejoice ; 
And  mariners,  though  shipwrecked,  dread  to  land !" 

The  river  Evenos  has  taken  the  name  of  Phid&ri :  its  most  ancient 
appellation,  according  to  Strabo^  and  Plutarch,^  was  Lykormas  f 
whieh,  as  well  as  that  of  Calydonius  Amak^  is  given  to  it  by  Ovid. 
Hyginus^  calls  it  Chryrrhoas ;  and  Statins^  gives  it  the  epithet  of  Cen- 
taureus.    Vibius^^  calls  it  Esper.    It  rises,  according  to  Strabo,^^  at 


^  Homer,  Iliad.  2.  s  Homer,  Odyss.  16. 

'  Enripid.  Iphig.  in  A4il.  t.  S87,  ealb  them  vov/3ar(uc  airpo^^/oovcy  mifit  for  sailors. 
«  B.  10.  p.  45U  ^  De  Flumin.  ^  Metem.  b.  2.  v.  246. 

T  Metam.  b.  8.  v.  727*  •  Fab.  «  Theb,  4.  v.  838,  '«  De  Flumin. 

"  B.  10.  p.  451. 
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Bomiaii,  in  the  ooimtry  of  the  Ophieb  in  ^tdia.  It  enters  the 
sea  by  two  mouths. 

The  chief  villages  which  are'  seen  on  the  banks  of  this  river  in  the 
JEtolian  plain  are  Gal&ta  and  Bochori.  S^n^  conceives  that  the 
former  is  Calydon;  bnt  the  city  of  Meleager  was  probably  scttne 
miles  from  the;  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Evenoa,  where  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  city  and  AcropoUs,  composed  of  magnificent 
walls,  constructed  nearly  in  a  regular  manner. 

Thucydides*  says  the  ^toUans  were  a  warlike  people,  and.  lived  in 
villages  without  walls.  Strabo^  says  that  there  were  once  ten  cities 
in  <£totia;  but  I  find,  a  greater  number^  mentioned  by  ^.ncient 
authors. 


^  Voyage  en  Grece. 


s  B.  3.  c.  94. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


Dep^rtoie  from  Mesaloggion*  Corinthian  golph-^ts  varioos  denominalioBti  Airival  at  Paira— antiqqi- 
(ies  and  modern  state  of  that  city.  '  Mount  PanaohailLos — ^tbe  castle — large  cypress — slaves — moonts 
Cbalcis  and  Taphiassos.  Departoie  for  Galaxidi.  Promontories  of  Rhion  and  Antinhion.  Promon- 
tory of  Diepanao.  Nepaktoi,  Description  of  OalazldL  Dance  and  CaniTal  of  the  inhabitants- 
costumes. 


FROM  MESALOGGION  TO  PATRA. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  we  quitted  Mesaloggion  for  Patra, 
with  a  fair  wind ;  and  passing  near  the  mouths  of  the  Evenos,  en- 
joyed a  fineview  of  Mount  Chalcis,  rising  majestically  from  the  sea. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  still  some  remains  of  the  city  of  Chalcis,  or 
Hypochalcis,^  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain. 

Strabo'  says  that  some  made  the  Corinthian  gulph  begin  between 
Cape  Araxos  and  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloos,  which  are  one  hundred 
stadia  apart,  but  that  others  reckoned  it  from  the  Evenos.  It  does 
not  however  assume  the  appearance  of  a  strait,  until  it  reaches 
that  part  which  is  between  Patra  and  Mount  Chklcis,  the  precipices 
of  which  seem  opposed  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  fiiry  of  the  open 
sea ;  the  distance  between  the  opposing  shores  not  being  apparently 
above  four  miles, 

Livy^and  Pliny^  place  its  mouth  at  Rhion ;  the  latter  gives  it  the 
length  of  eighty-five  miles ;  it  is  however  only  sixty  from  Patra  to 
Corintii  by  sea. 

The  gulph  had  the  general  appellation  of  Corinthian  as  far  as 
the  isthmus,  but  it  was  divided  into  smaller  bays,  the  names  of  which 


1  Strabo,  b.  10.  p.  45 1 .        <  B.  8.  p.  450.        ^  B.  28.  c.  7.        *  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  2. 
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were  sometimes  poetically  used  for  the  entire  gulph.  Its  different 
names  were  the  Krissaean,  Cirrhaean,  Delphic,  Calydonian,  Rhion, 
and  Halcyonian. 

Thucydides^  says  the  Krisseean  began  at  the  promontory  of  the 
Achaian  Rhion.  The  geographer  evidently  distinguishes  it  from 
the  Corinthian  gulph,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Ptolemy. 

Scylax^  makes  the  breadth  of  the  Delphic  gulph  at  its  mouth 
ten  stadia;  he  accordingly  means  the  space  between  Rhion  and 
AntirrhioBi. 

The  Halcyonian  was  that  part  of  the  gulph  now  called  Libadostro. 
Strabo^  tells  us  it  was  near  Pegai,  the  ruins  of  which  are  in  the  recess 
of  Libadostro,  to  the  north  of  Corinth,  formed  by  the  Olmian  pro- 
montory and  the  Boeotian  coast,  at  the  foot  of  the  Oneian  mountains. 

It  seems  that  the  words  ndf^o^  and  OflftXM-o-ie,  are  both  used  by  Pai>* 
sanias  in  the  same  sense. 

It  is  at  pres^it  generally  called  the  gulph  of  Nep^tos,  or  of 
Sal6na,  The  victory  of  Don  John  of  Austria  over  the  Turks  in  157I9 
has  immortalized  its  name  in  modern  history* 

In  three  hours  we  arrived  at  Patra^  the  distance  being  fifteen  miles, 
and  found  Mr.  Nicholas  Strani  our  consul,  expecting  us,  as  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  his  brother,  informing  him  of  our  intended  jour- 
ney. I  was  happy  to  find  myself  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  an  old 
friend,  to  whose  kindness  I  had  been  indebted  during  my  former  tour. 

I  had  intended  to  proceed  through  Achaia  dnd  Corinth,  by  the 
nearest  road  to  Athens,  where  I  expected  to  meet  two  English  friends, 
to  pass  the  winter  with  them,  and  to  continue  the  rest  of  the  journey 
in  their  company.  I  was  however  obliged  to  relinquish  my  intention 
of  visiting  Corinth,,  as  the  plague  had  lately  made  its  appearance  at 
that  place,  and  it  was  feared  that  it  would  spread  its  contagion 
through  the  Morea.  It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  Greece  is  ever  free 
from  this  scourge,  when  we  consider  the  infernal  means  which  are 
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tdken  id  propagate,  and  spread  it  far  jand  wide,  far  the  profit  of  a 
few:  wretches,  the  most  ne&tridus.of  the  humian  race.>  I  allude  to  the 
lower  class  of  Jews  and  Albanians :  nothing  can  shew  more  strongly 
ithe  rapacious  villany  of  those  inhuman <  monsters  than  the  following 
circumstance,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Strani,  who 
very  narrowly  escaped  being  one.of  .the  sufferers.  When  a  man  has 
owe  recovjered  from  the  plague,  he  is  less  liable  to  ca4;ch  it  a  second 
time,  and  even  then  it  is  not  so  dangerous  as  the  first,  attack.  After 
a^econd  illness,  the  constitution  is  in  a  manner  fortified  against  it,'  and 
^nerally  resists  the  effects  of.  contact  with  the. infected.  The  Jews, 
^om  their  avidity,  purchase  or  steal  the  contagious  clothes  of  the 
dead>  The  Albanians  also. enter,  the  bouses  of  the  deceased  for  the 
fiake  of  plunder.  The  few  who  escape,  with  impunity,  are  appointed 
by  the  governors  to.bury  those  who  die  of  the  plague ;  and  they  have 
been,  discovered  dipping  spunges  and  rags  into  the  blood  and  matter 
of /the  dead,  and  throwing  them:into  the  windows  vof  houses  which 
liad  the  reputation  of  being  wealthy,  thus  ho{Hng  to  destroy  the  in- 
coates,  and  become  possessors  of  their  effects.  Mr.  Strani  actually 
«aw  an  Albanian  throw  an  infected  spungeinto  his  window,  and  it 
-was  by  mere,  chance  and  good,  fortune  that  he  and  all  his  famDy  did 
juot  fall  a  sacrifice. 

Qwing  to  the.  existing  circumstances,  I  was  decided  to  proceed 
through  Phocis  and  Bceotia,  to  revisit  some  of  the  interesting  spots  I 
had  seen  in  my  first  journey,  and  to  examine  others  which  I  had 
then  neglected. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  rested  myself  at.Patra  for  some  days,  procured 
letters  from  Mr.  Strani  for  the  different  places  on  my  way  to  Athens, 
sijid  arranged,  every  thing  for  my  tour  in  Greece>  which  may  be  said 
to  jponunence  At  this  .place. 

Patrai,  according  to  Pausanias,^  took  its  first  name  of  Aroe  from  its 
icultiyation;  it  was  b^iilt  by  Eumelos  of  Achaia,  who  cultivated  the 
neighbouring  plains,  under  the  instruction  of  Triptolemos. 
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Afterwards;  Patreus  son  of  Preugenes  surrounded  it.  with  walk, 
and  gave  it  his  name;    It  was  also  called  Aroe  Patrensis  and  Patvai. 

It  is  called  Patra  by  the  modem  Greeks }  Balia  Badra  (TrmXam 
n«r^)  and  Badradschik  by  the  Turks ;  Patrasso  by  the  Italians ;  and 
Patras  by  the  English  and  Trench* . 

Strabo^  call&  it  ttoJo^  a^toXoyb^ ;  and  Pausanias  gives  it  the  title  c^ 
MTU  as  weU  a(s  itroXic.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  not  a  nsile  ^m 
the  sea^.and  within  three  miles.of  Mount  Boidia,  the:  ancient  Pana^ 
chaikos/ which  rises  to  its  east.  HiiS' mountain  is  of  a  ^ronsiderable 
.height^: and. forms  the  extremity  of  the  chain  which  temiinatesat 
Sicyon,  and  which  diverging  in  different  branches  assumes  various 
appellations; :  A  large  part  of  it  isxdvered  with  forests,  of  great  age, 
and  ^most  impenetrable  density ;  containing  many  varieties  of  the 
•oak  s^nd^«  .  The  side  feeing  Patra  is  divided  into  green  knolls  and 
fertile  glens.,  Niear  the  middle  of  itis  the  roa4i  to  Arcadia^  through 
a  narrow  and  wooded  pass^  called  the  Makeleria^  or  Butchery^  fVom 
4ii;e  frequent  murders  committed  there  some  years  ago,  by  a  powerful 
band  of  robbers ;  who  takingfefugein  the  forests  and  cavems  of  the 
mountain,  set  the  government  at  defiance;  This  road  has  accordingly 
been  almost  abandoned,  and  the  more  circuitous,  but  safer  way  by 
the  gulph,  is  generally  preferred.  This  is  probably  the  way  takeai 
by  the  ^tolian  army,  when  it  penetrated  to  Messenia,^  through  the 
Patnean,  Pfaarisan,  and  Tritaeah  territories.  According  to  Proco^ 
^pius,^  Pattai  and  Naupaktos,  and  many  4>ther  places  in  Greece,  were 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  c^itury. 
.  Patra  enjoys  an  extensive  view  in  alL  directions,  except -towards 
,the  .mtiuntain^  which  stre(x;)ies  cmt  one  of  its  brainches  towards  the 
tccritories  .of  iD^mei  Phaiai,  and  the  Araxian  pnnnontory ;  bey^id 
which  Zakunthos  is  seen  towards  the  south«west.  More  to  the  north 
are  distinguished  the  islands  of  C^hallenia,  Ithaca,  the  Echinades, 
and  the  Acamanian  and-  JEtolian  shores,    with  the  entrance  of 
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iJie  guilpb,  the  grand  rocks  of  i  Ch&lcis^  ind  TaphiassdSy*  Ihe  coun«* 
try  o£  the  Lorn  Ozokp,  with  its  capital  Naupaktos,  i^ehind  which 
abre  descried  the  towering  ^heighti  of  Koitoy^  axid  the  snow-bri^t 
range  >  of -Oeta»  /    . 

Under  the  Greek  empstors,  Paicalwas  a  dukedom •  .In  1408»  it 
was  bought  hy  the  Venetiahsy^  fcam  whom  it  was  afterwards  taken 
by  the  Turks,  in  1446^  it  was:  retaken  by  the  Venetians  in  ISSSj 
and  again  possessed  by  the!  Turks^  who  have  kept  it  ev«::  since.  ^  It 
suffered  considerably  under  the  piBage  of  the  Dulc^ote  Albanians, 
in  1770^  but  has  since  recovered  so  much  irom  its  varioas^dtastrophes 
that  it  has  Jvecome  the  ihost  dommercial  place  in  Greece;  This  i^ 
partly  owing  to  its .  advantageous  situa;tiony  and  partly  to  the  nch^ 
ness  of  its  ttoritory.  It  is  the  ^poritun  of  the  Morea,  and  trades 
with  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  even  with  England 
and  France.  The  cbmmodiousness  of  its  situation  is  the  reason 
that  it  has  niever  been  completely  abandoned  since  its  foundation ; 
and  we  see  that  Roman  merchants  were,  settled  there  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,^  as  the  English  and  French  are  at  present.    : 

It  is  like  all  other  Turkish  cities,  composed  of  dirty  and  narrow 
streets  j  the  houses  are  built  of  earth  baked  in' the  s!un ;  some  of  the 
best  are  wiutewaybed;  and  those  belonging  to  the  Turks  are>oma^ 
mented  withered  piaint.  The  eaves  overhang  the  streets,  and  pro* 
ject  so  much,  that  opposite  houses  sometimes  almost  come  in  eon« 
tact,  leaving  but  little  space  for  air  and  light,  and  keeping  the  street 
in  perfect .  shade ;  which  in  hot  weather  is*  agreeable,  but  I  con« 
ceive  far  iiXHai  healthy.  In.smne  places  arbours  of  large  vines  grow 
about  the  town,  and  with  their  thick  bunches  of  pendant  grapes^ 
have  a  cool  and  plejasing  appearanca  The  pavements  are  infamously 
bad;  ^and  only  calculated  for  horses ;  no  carriages  of  any  kind  being 
used  id  Greece,  although  they  are  known  in  Thessaly  and  Epiros^ 


^  Now  BarasdiHU  ^  Now  rojciy  ^iroXa,  ^  Now  Rhegana, 
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-  The  exports  are  silk/ oil,  ibe' Corinth  grape,  or  curfants,  chees^, 
wool,  wax,  and  leather ;  and  lately  a  great  quantity  of  the  juniper** 
berry,  which  is  bought  at  Patra  for  two  paras  the  jpound  weight, 
has  been  sent  to  England.  The  Greeks  call  the  plant  sm Jj^o^, . and  the 
heTTyxii^ojctncxof.  The'imports  of  Patra  are  trifling;  I  observed  however 
in  the  shops,  some  English,  Grerman,  and  Italian  manufactures.  '.  The 
air  is  unhealthy  :  a  thick'fog  is  generallyseen  hanging  aver  the  plain 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  About  three  miles  from  .the  town^ 
towards  Bostitza,  is  an  extensive  marsh,  which  is  left  in  an  un<;tilr 
tivated  state,  in  order  to  afford  pasture  for  cattle : '  this  adds  to  the 
badness  of  the  aCmospheife.  About  forty  years  ago,  the  whole 
plain  was  nearly  in  the  same  uhctdtivated  state,  and  the  air  was  as 
bad  as  that  of  Corinth,  where  the  human. frame  subsists  with  diffi? 
culty ,  continually  exposed  to  fevers  and  putrid  disorders  I 

The  greater  part  of  the  plain  of  Patra  has  since  been  planted  with 
vines,  currants,  and  olives,  and  adorned  with  gardens  of  figs,  pome* 
grahates;  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons  of  a  large  and  excel-: 
lent  quality ;  the  fields  produce  rich  crops  of  corn,  millet,  cotton^ 
and  tobacco. 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  population  of  Greek  tawns^  as  no 
regular  census  is  made,  except  for  the  Greeks,  whose  number  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  Kharadgh,  or  capitation  tax.  Patra  is  sup^ 
posed  to  contain  about  8,000  inhabitants,  the  greater  portion  of 
whom  are  Greeks  :  many  of  them  are  merchants,  who  are  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  The  Turks  also  are  reckoned  as  civilized 
as  those  of  Athens,  but  more  wealthy.  They  have  six  mosques, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  castle,  and  the  Greeks  nine  principal  churches^ 
The  archbishop  has  under  him  the  suffragan  Bishops  of  Modon, 
Cdron,  and  Bostitza;  his  title  is  v»Xa«<»v  Ilarptfy  xeu  wm^  Ax/ou^f 
fjLfrrpoTrdXt-nis  (metropolitan  of  ancient  Patrai,  and  of  all  Achaia). 
The  word  vaXatw  was  given  to  distinguish  the  Achaian  Patrai  from 
the  vieu  UarfeUf  or  new  Patrai,  in  Thessaly.^ 

1  Nicephori  Gregone  Hist  Bjzant  b.  4.  c.  9«  p.  67*  b.  1 1.  c.  6.  p.  335.  Paris  edit« 
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His  yearly  revenue  is  about  ten  thousand  piastres ;  the  title  of  a 
bishop  is  BiopiXio^aroc ;  that  of  an  archbishop  freafiif^raro^^  He 
paid  us  a  visit,  attended  by  four  minor  priests.  He  appeared  to  be 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  a  long  white  beard  reaching 
nearly  to  his  middle. 

The  few  ancient  remains  which  are  seen  at  this  place  are  of  Roman 
construction,  and  are  neither  grand,  interesting,  nor  well  preserved ; 
it  is  vain  to  search  for  traces  of  the  numerous  temples  and  public 
edifices  which  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  soil  is  rich,  and 
has  probably  risen  considerably  above  its  original  level,  and  con* 
ceals  the  foundations  of  ancient  buildings :  indeed  the  earth  is  sel- 
dom removed  without  fragments  of  statues  and  rich  marbles  being 
discovered.  Some  marble  columns  and  mutilated  statues  were 
found  here  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  garden  of  a  Turk ;  who  with  a 
truly  Turkish  stupidity,  immediately  broke  them  into  smaN  pieces^. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  fount  called  Saint  Catarina's 
well,  near  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  cella  of  a  temple,  consisting 
of  square  blocks  of  stone ;  upon  which  is  a  superstructure  of  brick. 
This  may  be  a  Roman  restoration ;  the  ancients  however  often 
practised  the  same  mode  of  construction ;  and  the  ruin  in  question 
may  be  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  which  Pliny  affirms 
was  of  brick  except  the  columns,  and  the  epistylia,  which  were 
of  stone.^  Xenopfaon,*  in  his  Anabasis,  mentions  a  large  town; 
called  Larissa,  in  Media,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick  twenty^ve 
feet  in  thickness,  and  one  hundred  in  height,  built  on  a  foundation  of 
stone.  He  also  says  that  the  city  of  Mespila,  which  was  in  the  same 
vicinity,  had  walls  which  were  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  fifty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  height,  the  lower  third  being 
constructed  witix  square  stones,  and  the  remaining  superstructure  of 
brick.  Within  the  castle  are  two  beautiful  torsos  of  femall&  statues. 
I  ofiered  the  Disdcur  for  them  a  sum  sufficient  to  have  tempted  him. 
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eo\ild  he  haye-  obtained  the  p^rinisjBlon  of  the  Voivode  to  dispose 
of  them ;  but  as  they  are  within  the  qasitle^  where  ev^y  thing  ii 
the  Grand  Signior's  immediate  prc^erty,  they  are  afraid  to  seU.  theni» 
lest  it  should  furnisih  their  enemies  with  a  subject  of  accusation  against 
them ; .  for  the  Voivodes  have  such  opportunitiei^  of  extorting  money 
from  the  Greeks,  whioh  tj^ey  neyer  fail' to  do,  that  they  have  natu- 
rally numerous  ^ enemies  wherever  they  command';  and  howeyet 
well-inclined  the  Greeks,  might  be  to  an  equitable  gpyerameiu^  it  ii 
impossible  that  they  shquld  feel  for  their  oppressors^  a)iy  other,  f^n^ 
timents.than  those  of  aversion  and  cdntjenipt. 

The  house  of  the  imperial  (prern^an  ^consul  stands  on  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  brick  theatre^^qf  sudl^  ^gaall  dimen^ion^y'that  it  cannot  be 
the  Odeion,  which  Pausani^i^^  says  was  the  finest  in  Greece,,  oest  to 
that  built  by  Herodes  Atticus,  at  lA^^b^s.  Neither  SpdH  :AOf 
Wheler  observed  this  theatre. . 

Not  fa?  from  the  house  of  the  Eqglish  consul  is  alcHig  brick  waR,' 
supporting  a  tern^ce  ;  the  probable  site  of  a  temple. 

The  castle  is  situated  on  an  ^xiinence  which  comtnands  the 
city ;  it  was  probably  bpilt  on*  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  and  Rontdn 
Acropolis,  which  contained  the,  temple  and  the  statue, of  Diona 
Laphria.  The  statue,  which  was  of  ivory  ^nd  gold,'  was  takf» 
by  Augustus  from  the  Calydomans  ;  and  with  other  valuable  spoils, 
presfmted  to  the  favoured  city  of  Patrai. ;  The  walls  of  the  e^stle, 
particularly  that  partying  the  north,  are  composed  with  fragments 
of  aQpient  edifices,  which  probably  stood  o£  the  spot;  among  ihepi  are 
several  blocks  of  n^arblei  some  architraves,  triglyphs,  and  metojiae,; 
one  of  which  was.  ornai^ented  witji  a  rose  in  high  relief,  and  ele* 
gantly  worked. 

The  castle  is  at  present  so  much  neglected^  that  it  h^  not  above  a 
dozen  bad  cannon  fit  for  use;  and  it  is  merely  calculated  to.ke^ 
the  Greeks  and  Albanians  in  subjection.    There  are  some  large  fis« 
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sures  in  the  walls,  which  were  occasioned  by  an  earthquake  about 
thirty  years  ago ;  the  same  shock  killed  forty  .'persons  in  the  town, 
and  thirteen  were  crushed  ]^y  the  falling  of  one.  of  the  turrets. 
TheAchaian  coast,  which  skirts  the  gulph  of  Corindi,  is  nearly  as 
subject  Uy  earthquakes  as  in  the  time  of  the  ancients.^ 

A  few  years  after  I  had  quitted  Greece,  the  roUnd  tower  at  the 
Sdtfthem  angle  of  the  castle, ;  which  was  the  powd^  magazine,  was 
struck  with  lightning,:  and  totally  destroyed.  Giiillaume  de  Ville 
Hardottin,  Prince-  of  Achaia  and  the  Morea,  destroyed  the  archir 
episcopal  ehurch  of  Patra;  and  built  the  castle  upon  its  ruins.^ 
*  The  ancieni  port  was  situated  to  the  west  of  the  present  harbour, 
li^ai^  the-  ruined  church  of  Saint  Andrew ;  it  was  artificial,  and  com«« 
poised  of  krge  blocks  at  stone,  great  part  of  which  have  lately  been 
removed,  and  the  materials  used  for  the  construction  bf  a  mole,  to 
^Iter  small  boats.  Ships  anchor  in  the  road,-  half  a  knile  from 
land,  whete  theite  'is  *good  holding  ^ound,  but  no  shelter,  whatever 
fiom  the  west  and  east  winds^;  the  latter  of  which  sometimes  blows 
with  great  impetuosity  ilrom  the  gutlph.  Thucydides^  says  that  the 
winds  wl<lch  blew  from  the  Crisssean  giilph  generally  began  at  sun- 
rise. Some  lar^  foundations^  scarcely  pmrci^tible,  mark  the  direc* 
tion  of:  the  two  long  waBs  which  united  the  city  and  the  port, .  as  at 
Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Eleusis,  and  Megam,  and  which  according 
to  Plutarch,  the  Patmans  obstructed  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades. 
A  short  way  out  of  the  town,  towards  Panachaikos,  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  aqueduct  of  brick.  It  had  two  tiers  of  arches ;  some 
of  the  lower  are  entire.  The  small  stream  by  which  it  is  supphed, 
originates  from  a  spring  on  the  mountain ;  it  now  finds  its  way 
through  the  town,  and  forms  a  fountain  near  the  Custom-house.  It 
is  probably  the  same  which  Pausanias^  calls  Meilikos,  as  it  still 
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retains  the  name  of  Melikoukia,  and  supplies  the  whole  town  with 
water.  The  Glaucos  is  probably  a  small  stream,  about  three  miles  to 
the  south  of  Patra,  on  the  way  to  Olympia :  its  present  name  is.  Leuka. 
Another  rivulet,  called  Sakena,  enters  the  sea  in  two  streams  on 
the  road  to  Bostitza,  at  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  .Patra ; 
this  may  be  the  Charadros.  Pausanias  mentions  a  temple  of  Ceres, 
and  an  oracular  fountain  near  the  sea :  the  church  of  Saint  Andrew 
is  in  all  probability  built  on  its  ruins ;  the  pavement  is  composed 
of  rich  marbles  taken  from  some  ancient  edifice.  Here  are.  seve* 
ral  fragments  of  the  Rosso  and  the  Verde  antico,  and  the  purple  and 
green  Porphyry.  But  the  only  thing  which  seems  to  identify  the 
place,  is  the  fountain,  which  remains  nearly  as  Pausanias  describes  it, 
and  is  still  an  ayidte-fMy  or  sacred  well,  being  dedicated  to  Saint 
Andrew.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  wall,  which  being  composed  of  small 
stones  and  mortar,  seems  not  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  the 
neighbouring  church.  Some  steps  lead  down  to  it ;  a  copper  vessel 
attached  to  a  chain,  which  is  fixed  in  the  wall,  affords  the  deivout 
or  the  curious  the  means]  of  satisfying  their  thirst.  The  water  is 
extremely  cold  and  good.  The  church  is  completely  in  ruins,  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  the  Albanian  Mohamedans  in  the  year 
1770.  The  Greeks  have  made  large  offers  to  the  Turks,  for  permis** 
sion  to  rebuild  it;  but  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain, 
They  are'  never  permitted  to  erect  new  churches,  or  to  repair  .old 
ones,  unless  by .  special  favour,  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  The 
Greeks  however,  are  always  ready  to  contribute  generously  to  wjbat^^ 
ever  tends  to  the  support  of  their  religion.  Saint  Andrew's  church 
is  held  in  great  veneration ;  as  it  is  supposed  to  contain  the  bones!  of 
the  apostle.  On  his  anniversary  day  all  the  Greeks  of  Patra  and 
the  neighbouring  villages  resort  to  the  ruins  to  pray.  Candles  are 
every  night  lighted  in  a  shed,  near  which  the  body  is  thought  to  be 
buried.     Gibbon^  tells  us  that  "  the  town  was  saved  in  the  eighth 
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cebtiufy,  by  a'  phantom,  or  straiiger,  who  fought  in  the  foremost 
rnnks,  tinder  the  cfaatacter  of  Saint  Andrew  the  apostle,  against 
the  Sclavonians  and  Saracens  of  Africa ;  the  shrine  which  contained 
hii  rdios  was  decorated  trith  the  trophies  of  victory i'^  Thik  Stoty  is 
tdd  at  lebgth  by  Constantine  Pcrphyrogenitos.^ 

About  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Fatra  is  the  famous  cypress  tree, 
the  trunk  of  which  was  eighteen  feet  in  circumference  when  Spon 
visited  Greece.  I  found  its  circuit  twenty^three  feet ;  it  h&s  there* 
lore  grown  five  feet  in  ohe  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Its  body  ap*- 
pears  pwfectly  sound ;  and  its  wide^sprcading  branches  form  a  dense 
shade  impenetrable  to  the  sun ;  near  it  are  four  others  of  considera- 
ble size,  but  of  a  different  form  from  the  larger  one,  and  tapering 
towards  the  top.  The  people  have  a  kind  of  religious  veneration  for 
this  tree,  which  they  shew  to  strangers  with  prida 

r 

Antiqua  Cupressus 


Beligione  patrum  multo6  dca*vata  per  annos.* 

The  spot  is  bcautifhl ;  and  beneath  the  overhanging  braiiches,  are 
steQ  the  Laertian  islands,  the  Acamanian,  and  iBtolian  coast ;  the 
ttoiitii  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  with  Mount  Chalcis  and  Taphiassos, 
and  the  town  and  castle  of  Fatm.  Th^e  is  a  spreading  cypress  at 
Saiua,  tmat  Milan,  nearly  as  lafge  as  that  at  Patra.  Greece  is  still 
remarkable  for  large  tfees.  Near  Mistra,  at  the  foot  of  Taygeton^ 
is  a  cypress  which  measured  thilty  feet  round.  Near  Constantino- 
|>le  are  others,  oeld>rafted  for  their  bulk.  The  plane  tree  of  Bos- 
titBa  is  nearly  thirty-five  feet  round  the  stem.  That  of  Thebes  is 
twenty ;  mid  one  at  the  island  of  Cos  is  thirty.  Pfiny^  mentions 
lioQke.gneat  Platani  near  Athens,  and  one  in  Lydia,  so  large,  that, 
being  hbllow,  the  cavity  measured  eighty-one  feet  round.    Pausa- 


^  De  Adm.  Imp.  Imperii  Orientalis sea  Andq.  cp.  Pan  2.  c.49.  p.  131.  Parisedit. ' 
«  VirgH,  iEn.  S.  t,  715.  »  Nat.  Hi«t.  b.  12.  c  1. 
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nias^  notices,  some  on  thelianks  of  the  Pieros  in  Achaia,  in  the 
cavity  of  which:  many  persons  could  sleep  with  ease*  The  plataniis 
seems:  always  to  have  been  a  favoured  tree  in  Greece..  Cimon* 
planted  them  in  the  Athenian  Agom ;  and  they  are  now  seen  m  the 
bazars,  or  market-places,  of  most  Greek  cities,  with  seats  roond 
them,  and  a  fountain  in  the  vicinity. 

Trees  which  were  remarkable,  either  for  their  size  or  their  utility , 
were  held  sacred  in  Greece;  as  the  Dodonaean  oak,  the  Athenian 
olive,  the  pliane  of  the  Cretan  Gortyna,  and  that  of  Delphi.  When 
Xerxes  was  on  his  march  to  Athens,  he  came  to  a  beautiful  platanus, 
of  which  he  was  so  enamoured,  that  he  halted  with  his  army  to  ad- 
mire it,^  ' 

After  the  death  of  Cyparissos,  and  his  metamorphosis  into  a  cy- 
press, it  became  the  funereal  tree,  and  was  planted  near  sepuI-> 
chres.  FUny^  says  it  was  sacred  to  Pluto,  and  was  used  as  a  funereal 

sign. 

The  Mohamedans  have  a  great  veneration  for  all  large  trees,  but 
particularly  for  the  cypress.  At  Constantinople  and  most  large  towns 
in  Turkey,  the  Moslem  burying-grounds  are  full  of  them.  I  have 
seen  Turks  planting  cypresses  near  the  bodies  of  their  departed  friends 
and  relations ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  with  what  care  and  at-^ 
tention  they  water  them,  and  w.atch  their  growth.  They  are  ex- 
tremely ornamental  among  buildings.'  The  yew  tree  is^  the  eoiUem 
of  death  in  EngUsh  churchyards,  as  the  cypress  in  Greece.^ 

The  Blacks  are  more  numerous  atPatra  than  in  any  other  j>art  of 
Greece ;  they  seem  of  a  more  lively  disposition  than  the.  Turks,  and 
well  content  with  their  situation.  They  are  brought  from  Africa; 
and  are  in  general  well  treated  by  their  masters ;  from  whom^  afler 
having  served  faithfully  a  certain  number  of  yeails,  they  obtain  their 


1 B.  7.  c.  M.  «  Plutarch.  »  Erelyn  Sylva^c.  25.  who  cites  iEIko. 

«  Nat.  Hial.  b.  16.  c.  53. 

■  • 

A  See  an  bgenious  conjecture,  on  this  subject  b  White's  Hist,  of  Setbome. 
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£i^edimi.  and  marry ;  frequently  becoming  more  overbearing  and  in- 
.sclent  than  the  Turks  themselves. 

White  :slaVe8  are  generally  bought  very  young  of  itheir  parents  in 
Geor^a^  Circassia,  and  Miiigrelia,  or  are  taken  in  war :  they,  often 
^arrive  at  great  dignities.  The  mothers  of  the  Othoman  emperors  are 
almost  always  slaves. 

The  grand  vizir  Jussuf,  in  the  reign  of  Achmet  the  Third,  was  a 
slave ;  and  the  celebrated ^Nadir  preferred  to  any  title  that  of  Thamas 
Kouli-Kan ;  which  in  the  Persian  language,  signifies  the  Slave  of 
Thamas. 

This  is  mentioned  in  the  present  place,  in  order  to  shew  that  sla- 
very is  not*  looked  upon  by  the  Orientals  with  that  degree  of  con- 
tempt which  we  are  inclined  to  suppose,  nor  iare  the  slaves  so  miser- 
able as  we  imagine.  Throughout  the  Othoman  empire,  Mohame- 
dans  only  are  permitted  to  purchase  them. 

We  persuaded  a  female  black  slave  to  have  her  portrait  taken; 
she  at  first  obstina^Iy  refused,  but  on  our  offering  her  a  present,  she 
consented  with  fear  and  mistrust.  My  painter  having  made  a  finished 
portrait  of  her  in  colours,  she  was  so  astonished,  and  even  frightened 
at  the  resemblance,  that.she  cried  bitterly,  and  begged  us  to  take 
back  our  money,  and  undraw  her ;  but  a  small  additional  present 
soothed  her  grief.  The  most  scrupulous  and  unenlightened  Mohame- 
dans  have  a  kind  of  horror  of  their  likeness^being  put  upon  paper : 
they  imagine  that  after  death,  their  soul,  instead  of  passing  to  the 
limpid  streams  and  copl  retreats  promised  by  Mohamed,  will  enter 
into  the  picture,  and  that  Munnker  and  Nekir,^  two  black  angels, 
will*  torment  them  in  their  tomb;  but  this  notion  prevails  only 
iamdng  the  lowest  of  the  people  :  and  I  have  known  several  Turks, 
land  even  Blocks,  who  haVe  had  no  scruples  on  the  subject^  and  the 
sultans  themselves  have  had  their  portraits  painted,  from  the  time  of 


^  Or  Moi^ir  and  Guaniquir.    They  are  held  in  great  horror  bj  Mohamedans,  and  are 
at  leiiA  aa  fonnkkbfe  to  ihem  a8.fluraioaios  was  to  the  ancieats. 
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Osmaa  the  First  to  the  present  day  i  they  are  preMrved*  in  tlie  se- 
raglio, where  they  were  seen  by  D^Ohsson,^  who  mentions  thefaot. 
There  is  indeed  at  Const^intinople  a  Greek  painter,  whose  business 
it  is  to  take  likenesses  of  the  imperial  family.  I  have  seen  shaded 
drawings,  by  this  artist  of  some  of  the  sultans ;.  which  are  neatiy 
finished,  and  are  evidently  U] 


Distances  from  Patra  to  some  places  in  the  MoreOj, 


Tq  Corinth,  by  Sicyon 
Mistra,  near  Sparta 
Tripolitza,  nearTegea. 
Modon,  by  Arkadia 
Sinano  (Megalopolis) 
Arkadia  (Cyparissea) 


S3  hours. 

63 

35 

60 

42 

40 


TO    GALAXIDL 

We  were  detained  at  Patra  longer  thao  yre  had  es:pected,,|he,  wind 
blowing  for  several  days  from  the  gulph,*  with  great  impetuosity.  At 
length  it  shifted,  and  on  the  23d  of  February  we  weigheid  aojcbor  for 
Galaxidi.  The  name  of  our  karaboucheri^  or  captain^  wa^  Coojst^Q- 
tine  Tiadra.  lu  order  to  take  the  best  advantage  of  the  wind,  we 
kept  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  gulph,  having  on  our  right  the 


>  EmiNfe  Othomn.         *SMAnit.Metoonl.lk  i.c.7.         * ftom K«|Mi|3<>  ft ih^. 
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cdaat  of  Achaiay  and  on  our  left  the  mouDtaans  Chalcis  and  Ta-^ 
phiasaos.  Strabo^  says  they  ate  Terjr  high ;  that  which  w  nearest  to* 
Naupaktos  is  the  loftiest,  and  is  Taphiassos,  the  Taphios^  of  Anti^ 
goaiia;*aname  j^obabiy  derived  from.T^i^^  the  tomb  of  theeentaur 
Neasos^  who  was  buried  there.  It  is  evident  from  the  geographer's 
wordb,?  that  Chaicia  is  the  mountain  which  rises  from  thoEvenos'. 

I  wished  to  land,  and  examine  the  coast  between  the  two  meun^ 
tainsy.  which  is  very  little  known ;  but  so  strong  ia  the. dread  of  rob** 
bersy  that  I  could  piievail  on.  no  one  to  accompany  me.  t  was  as*' 
surod  liiat  a  fetid  stream  risea  at  the  foot  of  theae  mountains,  and  en^ 
tecs  llie  gtilph.  Otberainay  decide  whether  the  bad  raoell^  arising 
team  this  atream,  or  the  wound  of  Neasoa,  gave  the^  name  of  Ozo- 
lai  totheXiOcriana  of  this  coast  Between  thetwo  mountaina  ia  aeen 
a  tract  of  pointed  and  rockj  hills,  intermixed^  with  plaina  and  glens^ 
weD  anited  to  the  posdtiona  of  the  forta  and  citiea  of  ancient  times. 
It  ia  probable  there  w^e  several  in  that  space,,  particiriarly  Ly kirna 
and  Makynia,  which  might  be  discovered  at  the  present  day^  were 
the  inhabitants  of  a  less  barbarous  deacription. 

The  coast  aa  fiu^  aa  Phocia,  waa  the  Oadesan  Loeria-;  but  in  the 
time  of  Strabo^  it  bek>nged  to  i&tolia ;  and  to  diatinguiah  it  from 
iBtolia  Proper^  or  tefx^ecj  it  had  the  name  of  Mtohat^nmrfiTo^j  or  ac- 
quired. The  city  of  Naupaktos  waa  included  in  that  division.  Cd-- 
larius .  will  have  it^  that  the  Locri  Ovobs  b^an  at  Naupaktos,  its 
length  being  two  hundred  stadia.  Aa  we  proceeded  up  the  gulphy 
we  saw  the  village  and  stream  called  Kaatritz,  about  fbur  milea  irom 
Patra :  and  a  Uttle  further  up,  the  village  called  Barousi  and  the  castle 
of  the  Morea,  situated  on  a  low  promontory  of  land,  anciently 
the  Achaian  Rhion,  five  miles  from  Patra ;  part  of  the  walls  arc 
washed  by  the  sea.  Here  is  a  battery  of  large  guns,  a  little .  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  which  might  possibly  be  serviceable  in  case  of 


*  B,  10.  p.  4i09*  •  In  Panidojc.  •  fura  it  rw  taniifoy  ra  «/mc  »  x*iXj:«c. 

«FMMO.b.  10.  c.  ae^  '  B.  lOv  p»4$0. 
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emergency  ;  but  in.  the  second  tier,  I  did  not  see  a  single  gun  mount-^ 
ed  ;  every  thing,  according  to  the  custom  of  Turkish  forts>  is  in  dis* 
order  and  neglected.    . 



Within  the  .walls  there  is  a  small  mosque,  and  a  few  half  ruined  hoines 
for  the  garrison.    On. the  opposite  side  on  the  i&tolian  shore,  Uie  cas* 
tie  of  Ronjelia  is  seen  on  a  low.  projecting  point,  anciently  named 
the  ^tolian  Rhion,  Antirrhion^  or  Ahti-Rhion,  or  Rhion*Molykrion, 
or  simply  Molykrjon,  from  Molykria,  which  Strabo^  calls  mi^xnmif  n^ 
}i^xy^ovj  a  small  ^toUan  town ;  it  is  similar  to  that  oh  which  thccas* 
tie  of  the  Morea  is  situated.    Were  these  places  properly : fottified, 
the  pass  might  be  completely  barred  against  an  enemy.;'biit  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  distance  between  the  two  shores  is  so  smaJl  as  it 
is  generally  imagined;  Thucydides*  says  it  is  seven  stadia,  Strabb'. 
says  five,,  and  Fliny^  near  a  mile.    .It  appears  to  the  eye,  to^faeittt 
least  a  mile  and. a  half.     On  each  of  these  promontories  there  was  for* 
merly  a  temple  of  Neptune.  .  Strabo^  mentions  that  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Rhion ;  and  Fausanias^  says  the  Athenians  sacrificed  to~  Nep-^: 
tune  at  the  same  place. ;  he^  also  mentions  a  temple  of  Neptune  at 
Molykrion.  There  is  a  mistake  however  in  Strabo^  whichit  is  proper  to 
rectify :  he  says  that  the  pcomontpry  of  Rhion  is  formed  like  a  sickle, 
and  therefore  called  Drepaaon..  .The latter  however  is  about  two. 
miles  from  Rhion,  and  seven  from  Fatra,  and  still  retains  iCs  ancient 
name  and  forni,    .!Pausaniasf  says  that  Rhion  is  fifty;  stadia  from  Fa- 
tra;  and  afterwards  mentions.  Djepaaon  as  another  place.  'The 
word  Drepanon,  or  Drepane,  was  given  by  the  ancients  to  most 
places  which  resembled  the  form  of  a  sickle  :-^ 


<c 


Quique  locus  curva  nomina  Falcis  habet/*^" 


For  this  reason  a  town  near  the  Lilybsean  promontory  in  Sicily, 


i*^fc-«*""^»"^»"^"»»«"^^i^w 


*  B.  9.  p.  4«7.  «  B.  «.  c.  86.  »  B.  8,  p.  335. 

♦  Nat.  Hist  b..4.  c.  2:         *  B.  8.  p.  335.  «  B.  10.  e.  1 1. 

»  B,  9.  c.  31.        •  B.  8.  p,  335.         »  B.  7.  c.  £2.        »  OYid.  Fast.  b.  4.  ▼.  474. 
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called -Drepanon;  and  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Messina  was  Zan- 
kle,  from  its  sickle-formed  port;  and  the  nanie  of  Drepanon  was 
given  to  Corcyra  for  a  similar  reason.^  Continuing  our  voyage,  we 
passed  near  a  port  called  Tekkies,  probably  the  ancient  Panormos; 
which  Fausanias^  places  at  fifteen  stadia  from  Rhion. 

We  landed  on  the  promontory  of  Drepanon,  which  is  probably  two 
miles  from  the  castle  of  the  Morea ;  it  is  composed  of  sand,  and  pro- 
jects'a  long  way  into  the  sea  in  a  curved  form.  Near  this  is  a  ruined 
fort,  probably  the  walls  of  Minerva,  which  Pausanias  places  at  fifteen 
stadm  from  Panorinos;  its  present  name  is  Palaio--Psatho^-Pyrgo; 
Abont  three  miles  higher  up  is  another  port,  culled  Koinourio- 
Psiatho-Pyrgo. 

*  A  few  miles  further  up  the  gulph,  one  of  the  chains  of  Panachaikos 
rises,  tou  considerable  height,  and  is  broken  into  fine  precipices :  it  is 
called  Palaio-Bouno  (the  old  mountain).  A  cascade  and  river 
called.Baltokortlpho,  is  precipitated  in  a  thin  but  picturesque  stream 
from,  the  rocks ;  and  crossing  the  road  to  Corinth,  enters  the  sea 
nearly  opposite  to  Naupaktos.   . ' 

: .  Four  or  five  miles  beyond  this  is  a  Derbeni  or  custom-house,  and 
pass,  where  an  Albsinian  guard  is  stationed.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  place 
called  AafiTn^TufATnXwj  where  there  are  some  ancient  traces,  perhaps 
of  Ereneos,  which  corresponds  with  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  given 
by  Pausanias,^  between  that  place  and  iBgion.  The  mountains  here 
riier  immediately  from  the  sea,  and  are  covered  with  forests.  The 
minarets  of  Bostitza,  and  the  great  platanus,  were  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  our  boat:  this  town  has  replaced  the  ancient  jEgion. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulph  is  the  rough  and  rugged  country 
of  the  Locri  Ozolae.  The  mountains  are  high,  but  much  less  wooded 
and  picturesque  than  those  on  the  Achaian  side. 
.  At  a  great  distance  towards  the  north,  and  rising  high  above  the 
Locrian  hills,  are  seen  the  snowy  summits  of  the  lofty  Loidoriki. 


\  B.  7.  c.  22.  *  ^«K^  is  the  plant  typha  latifcdiai  of  fvfaich  mats  are  made  in  Greece. 

*B.7.c.2«» 
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This  18  one  of  the  mo9t  prominent  fbi.titres  in  Greeo^  and  it  vint** 
fole  from  a  great  distance;  I  tow  it  distitictly  from  Zaktinthof»  and 
it  is  seen  from  Cepballenia.  I  concedve  It  to  be  a  part  of  the  gmsit 
range  of  Oeta.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  a  lunall  city  ahd  bi* 
shopric  of  the  same  Dtame*  ' 

We  bailed  within  two  miles  of  Naqpaktos^  which  hal  ikot  Utered 
its  name*  although  it  is  pronounced  Nep^tbs*  The  w6rd  Lepanto 
is  not  known  among  the  Greeks;  it  is  called  Encbechte^'by  lite 
Turics,  and  is  the  tesidence  of  a  Pasha  of  two  tails,  but  ijs  ^  |>oor  and 
unproductive  pashalik.  The  town  stands  on  the  side  of  an  ]jlsil<- 
lated  hill ;  the  walls  which  enclose  it,  form  an  isosceles  triangle^  the 
shorter  side  being  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  apex. crowned  with 
a  raided  castle :  three  transverse  walls  Cross  the  trian^e  m  lines 
parallel  with  the  base,  and  support  terraces,  on  whidi  are  the  liotnes 
and  the  castle* 

Such  is  the  appearance  it  has  from  the  sea;  I  understand  die  walls 
^ffe  of  Venetian  construction.  I  did  not  land  to  examine  thein,  but 
have  little  doubt  that  they  stand  upon  ancient  foundations.  Most 
of  the  ancient  Greek  cities  which  are  on  the  sides  of  hills  are  bailt 
on  the  same  plan ;  particularly  Fra^neste,  in  the  Roman  territmyj 
which  is  most  strikingly  similar  to  NaupaktoSf  and  which  wfas  of 
Grecian  origin* 

The  port  of  Naupaktos  is  small^  circular,  and  saiTounded  with 
houses.  Its  entrance  is  narrow,  and  it  seems  even  anckntly  not  to 
have  been  large  enough  for  vessels  abof  e  the  ordinary  dimensions. 
We  see  in  Thucydifdes/  that  a  large  merchant  ship  which  was  at 
anchor  off  the  port,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  victory  of  Phoriniob 
over  the  Pdoponnesian  fleet. 

We  distinguished  five  UMMqUes  at  Naupaktos. 

Behind  the  town  a  mountain  called  Rh^uia,  perhaps  the  ancient 


1  It  is  called  Inebechtini  by  Leunclavius,  who  teims  the  gulph  loebechtinus  Sinus.    SMp- 
ptement  Annal-Torctc.  p.  563.  Paris  edit. 
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;,  rises  to  a.  considerable  height.  LiVy^  mentibiis  this  as  a  very 
lofty  mountain,  between  Callipolis.and.  Naupaktos ;  Strabo^  says 
that  it  joins  Oeta«  Near  the  sea  we  observed  an  extensive  plain, 
froixi  which,  this  place  derives  its  principal  support.  It  produces 
rich  harvests,  and  olives  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Not  far  from  hence  is  the  low  cape  atid  river  Filala ;  the  port,  vil- 
lage, and  monastery,  called  KokYno:  higher  up  towards  Fhocis  are 
two  small  but  inhabited,  islands,  both  bearing  the  name  of.Trigonia; 
in  one  of  these  is  a  custom-house  established  by  the  Pasha  of  Joanni^ 
na;  they  produce  currants  and  grapes. 

Opposite  the  Tregonias,  is  a  monastery  called  Sergoula  on  the 
cpBtinent,  with  a  village  and  river  of  the  same  nsane ;  a  short  dis* 
tance  from  it  is  the  rocky  islet  of  Fsathonesi ;  producing  a  great 
quantity  of  the  «4//ydioy,  or  wormwood. 

On  the  Locrian  shore  the  villages  of  Bellaniko,  and  Xylo-Gaid&ra 
were  visible,  with  the  port  and  village  of  Doubla,  the  points  of  Fsa- 
rometa,^  and  Andromarchi,  near  which  are  some  rocky  islets,  indis- 
criminately,called  Prasp-nesia,  or  Fsatho-nesia ;  they  produce  a  plant 
called  Praso,  with  a  bulbous  root.  Not  far  from  this  is  the  small 
island .  called  Thith&bi»  abounding  in  wild  pigeons.  Dicasarchusf 
mentions  a  great  port,  and  the  town  of  Tolophon  beyond  Naupaktos; 
the  town  of  Petronitza,  or  .Betronitza,  is  conspicuously  situated  upon 
a:hill  a  few  miles  from  the  sea.  Our  Karaboucherij  who  had  been 
all  over  the  Locrian  coast,  assured  me  that  several  antiquities  were 
scattered  about  the  country.  The  ancient  towns  of  Potidamia, 
QBnion,  Erithrai,  and  Tolophon,  were  probably  situated  on  this  part 
of  the  coast.  Both  sides  of  the  gulph,  particularly  the  Locrian,  are 
very  incorrectly  laid  down  in  the  maps,  which  are  full  of  errors  and 


1  B.  36.  c.  30.  <  B.  10.  p.  450. 

'  This  word  seems  to  be  a  compound  firom  ypofioc  fish,  and  fitfrri  nose ;  or  peihaps  from  the 
plant  called  Jap^fUMra,  the  osjris  alba,  which  abounds  on  those  rocks. 
*  Stat.  Graw:- 
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omissions  of  all  kinds :  indeed  this  is  pretty  generally  the  case 
throughout  the  whole  of  Greece. 

The  gulph  widens  considerably  after  passing  the  promontories 
of  Rhion  and  Antirrhion,  and  still  more  between  Petronitza  and 
Bostitza.^ 

We  entered  the  gulph  of  Sal5na,  and  observed  on  the  Locrian  side 
a  large  port  called  AnSmp-Kabi ;  and  further  on  the  small  island  and 
chapel  of  St.  Demetrius,  beyond  which  are  other  insular  rocks,  called 
Apothia,  Agios  Joannes,  and  Panagia,  with  chapels  on  each.  Fur^ 
ther  on  is  the  harbour  of  Inachi.  We  passed  close  to  a  low  insu* 
lated  rock,  and  arrived  at  Galaxidi  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  dis- 
tance from  Patra  being  thirty-six  miles.  We  hired  a  cottage,  and 
my  Greek  servant,  named  Christo-Doulos,  whom  I  had  taken  at  Me- 
saloggion,  collected  a  few  dry  sticks,  and  cooked  us  a  frugal  sup^ 
per.  We  had  provided  ourselves  with  small  travelling  beds  in  Italy  : 
we  spread  them  out  on  the  bare  earth,  and  passed  the  ni^tin 
perfect  security. 

I  rose  at  day-break,  impatient  to  view  our  situation.  The  first  ob- 
ject which  struck  me  (and  I  shaH  never  forget  it)  was  Mount  Par- 
nassos,  towering  above  the  clouds  and  covered  with  snow.  The 
Phaedriades  rocks  were  visible,  and  the  great  fissure  near  the  Kas- 
talian  spring ;  the  town  of  Krisso  was  also  seen,  with  its  plain 
and  the  rocky  mount  Kirphis.  Parnassos  from  this  place  forms 
an  exceedingly  grand  object;  its  outline  however  is  not  much 
varied  or  broken,  but  is  composed  of  several  round  and  undulating 
masses. 

Galaxidi  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Euanthia/  which  Polybius* 
places  in  ^tolia,  opposite  -^gira. 

The  only  remains  consist  in  some  foundations,  and  a  long  wall 
with  three  courses  of -large  stones,  well  preserved,  and  built  in  the 


1  It  in  called  Bovrir^iyc  by  Joan.  OiiitecttMiM  Hist,  b,  fi.  c.  87.  p.  331.  Fans  edit. 
*  Or  Oianthe^  Oiantheia,  £uanthis|  or  Oeanthe.  ^  B.  4.  c.  67* 
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fourth  style  approaching  to  regular  masonry  •  But  the  pFlnclpal  part 
of  the  town  seems  to  have  been  on  a  peninsula  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
the  east  of  the  village ;  there  are  several  traces  upon  it,  composed  of 
large  blocks ;  and  the  rocks  have  been  cut  and  flattened  for  the  foun-^ 
dations  of  ancient  edifices. 

The  word  Galaxidi  signifies  sour  milk  ;^  it  is  also  the  name  of  a 
plant  which  bears  a  yellow  flower,  containing  ia  ita  stem  a  white 
caustic  juice ;  the  Greeks  think  it  occaisions  bad .  air :  it  certainly 
gives  a  peculiar  sour  smell  to  the  whole  country  while  in  bloom,  and 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  term  Oaolai,  which  Pausaniaa*  says  some 
attributed  to  the  quantity  of  Asphodel  which  grew  in  the  country. 
The  Galaxidi  is  an  £uph(»rbia  f  it  is  conouncm  in  many  uncultivated 
parts  of  Greece,  and  in  Uie  mountains  of  Latium. 

The  viUage  stands  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  having  two  secure  ports, 
and  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  town  of  Mitylene,  on  a 
small  scale.  The  bouses  are  of  earth ;  some  of  the  best  are  white- 
washed, and  have  two  floors.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Voi^ 
vode  of  Sal5na.  The  Galaxidiotes  have  obtained  by  means  o£  money 
permission  from  the  Turk  to  erect  a  new  church,  which  is  far  ad^ 
vanced  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicolo,  the  protector  of  mariners,  and 
the  Neptune  of  modern  days. 

In  laying  the  foundations  of  the  church,  they  discovered  the  fol^ 
lowing  inscription  on  marble : 

KA£OAAMO£ 

BENXl 

AMOTIMA 


Kleodamos  (dedicates  this)  to  his  guest 

The  principal  inhabitants  crowded  round  me  while  I  was  taking 
a  copy  of  it,  begging  me  to  explain  if  it  indicated  any  source  of  fresh 


^  From  yoXa  ind  OfyfStfC.  *  B.  10.  c.  SB. 

^  The  Euphoxbia  Chamcias,  the  Tc^^oXoc  x"P^u»ac  of  Dmcerideflu 
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water.  They  desired  me  to  refer  to  my  books,  and  to  endeavour  to 
discover  for  them  some  spring  or  fountain,  as  that  in  their  wells  is 
almost  salt,  and  the  nearest  source  of  fresh  water  is  three  miles  from 
the  village. 

Fortunately  for  the  Galaxidiotes,  no  Turks  live  amongst  them'; 
their  industry  therefore  is  not  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  be  a  commercial  and  wealthy  little  community.  Their 
ports  are  excellent,  and  their  territory  affords  a  sufficiency  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  some  trifling  exports.  They 
began  to  trade  and  to  construct  merchant  ships  about  thirty  years 
ago.  Their  commerce  was  at  first  confined  to  the  gulph,  but  they 
soon  extended  it  to  the  Ionian  islands,  and  afterwards  to  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Spain.  They  have  thirty  small  merchant  ships  for  foreign  com^^ 
merce,  and  fifteen  decked  boats  for  the  gulph  and  neighbouring 
islands.     They  bear  a  good  character,  and  are  skilful  seamen . 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  here  at  a  period  of  festivity, 
when  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Greeks  indulge  their 
natural  propensity  to  mirth,  that  sometimes  glimmers  through  the 
dark  cloud  of  oppression  which  hangs  over  them,  and  which  cannot 
be  entirely  overcome  by  the  accumulated  tyranny  under  which  they 
groan.  It  was  the  carnival,  and  every  bosom  seemed  to  beat  with 
one  sentiment  of  joy  •  All  the  occupations  of  busy  toil  were  exchanged 
for  those  of  exhilarating  gaiety.  It  appeared  like  a  transient  interval 
of  sun-shine  in  a  gloomy  day.  They  were  determined  to  enjoy  the 
amusement  which  their  religion  permitted,  and  which  even  their 
torpid  oppressors  did  not  prevent. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  in  such  a  country,  the  masquerade 
was  not  brilliant,  and  that  there  was  little  variety  in  the  characters ; 
some  wore  masks,  and  others  had  painted  faces ;  they  jumped  about^ 
shouting  and  singing,  and  at  last  formed  into  two  large  circles,  one 
consisting  of  women,  the  other  of  men,  and  danced  the  Romaikai 
or  national  Greek  dance,  holding  each  other  by  a  handkerchief  at 
full  length,  instead  of  gloves,  which  are  unknown  in  these  countries. 
The  circles  were  never  broken  ;  and  the  chief  beauty  of  the  dance 
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seekned  to  consist  in  jumping  heavily,  first  with  one  leg,  then  with 
the  other,  and  striking  the  ground  violently  with  the  feet.  They  at 
first  danced  slowly,  and  moved  round  in  a  walking  pace ;  but  the 
music  becoming  by  degrees  more  animated,  the  dancers  acquired 
a  proportionate  spirit,  and  finished  with  a  kind  of  convulsive  velo- 
city of  motion ;  when,  being  quite  exhausted,  a  new  party  succeedied, 
and  so  the  entertainment  was  continued  till  the  end  of  the  day.  The 
Greeks  pride  themselves  upon  their  good  dancing ;  and  they  have  a 
proverb,  which  they  apply  to  all  undertakings,  and  which  signifies, 
dance  well,  or  not  at  alL 

The  music  was  of  the  most  discordant  arid  unharmonious  kind ; 
consisting  only  of  a  large  drum,  and  two  loud  and  shrill  pipes :  but 
the  novdty  of  the  dresses  was  to  us  not  only  lively  and  curious,  but 
highly  interesting. 

The  fashions  seldom  or  never  vary  in  Greece ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  ancient  costume  (most  parts  of  which  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  eariiest  ages  of  a:ntiquity)  is  still  retained,  in  a  great  degree,  at 
the  present  day.  The  common  Greeks  generally  continue  the  prac<* 
tice  of  the  Tbeseid  tonsure.  They  shave  the  fore  part  of  the  head, 
and  consider  it  as  irrdigious  to  neglect  doing  so.  Homer,  according 
to  Plutarch,^  attributed  the  origin  of  this  fashion  to  the  Abantes; 
and  it  was  introduced  that  their  enemies  might  not  seize  them  by  the 
forelocks.*  Strabo^  tells  us  the  Cureti  had  a  similar  custom.  Horner^ 
calls  the  Abantes  oin0ty  xofM^vTig^  with  their  hair  behind.  The  same 
is  applicable  to  the  modern  Greek's  of  the  lower  orders,  who  are  par- 
ticularly careful  to  encourage  long  and  flowing  locks,  falling  on  their 
shoulders. 


>  Life  of  Theaeus.  '  Pol}8enu8,  Stratag.  b.  K  c.  4. 

3  B.  10.  p.  465.  ^  Iliad,  2.  v.  642. 
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The  ArnauiSy  both  Christians  and  Mohamedana,  follovr  tbe  custom 
of  the  Abantes :  some  of  the  order  of  Denrischea  wear  their  hair  long 
behind ;  and  the  maritime  Greeks  are  as  attentive  to  that  part  of  their 
person  as  their  ancestors,  the  Kapvpufiowrrnc  Aj^^oi^  Pindar*  alludes 
to  the  same  custom «  Xenophon^  sajs,  that  the  Spartans  let  their 
hair  grow  long  behind,  in  order  to  appear  dreadful  in  battle.  The 
appearance  of  this  kind  of  .head-dress  is  particularly  disgusting  and 
uncouth,  and  gives  an  undescribable  air  of  wildness  to  those  who 
follow  it«  The  Spartans  also  shaved  the  fore  part  of  their  heads ; 
and  it  was  practised  by  the  wrestlers  who  contended  in  the  Grecian 
games.   Lucian^  terms  it  Zica^^ov. 

The  Greeks  of  the  maritime  parts,  and  particularly  of  the  islands, 
wear  a  red  or  blue  cap,  of  a  conical  form,  like  the  pilidion.  When 
it  is  new  it  stands  upright,  but  it  soon  bends,  and  then  serves  as  a 
pocket  for  a  handkerchief,  and  sometimes  for  the  purse. 

Others  wear  the  small  red  skull«cap,^  and  others  the  turban.  The 
latter  is  however  indispensable  for  Greek  gentlemen  arrived  at 
manhood  ;  and  for  the  Turks,  who  have  their  heads  shaved,  leaving 
only  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of  tlie  head. 

The  Albanians  or  Amauts  (AftSMir^i)  of  both  persuasions,  and 
the  ccmimon  Greeks  and  Turks,  are  extremely  fond  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  in  their  dress;  while  the  richer  classes  attend  entirely  to 
the  fineness  of  their  clothes,  and  the  rarity  of  their  turbans  or  kalpaksj 
without  admitting  the  smallest  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver  upon  their 
person .  They  follow  the  fashion  set  them  by  Hercules,  of  wearing 
pelisses ;  but  instead  of  the  lion's  skin,  ar^  covered  with  the  soft  and 
fleecy  ermine;  a  precaution  against  cold,  which  their  climate  little 
requires.  The  wealthier  people  have  at  least  three  kinds  of  dresses 
in  the  year,  suited  to  the  different  seasons.    Tbey  wear  the  l/MrMv 


1  Homer.  ^  Pjth.  4.  v.  145.  '  De  Repub.  Laced,  c.  1 1. 

^  Lexiphanes,  6, 

^  Tbeae  caps  are  generally  made  at  Marseilles.        Their  Turkish  mane  is  Fess. 
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pr  ^upoc  (the  palKum  or  toga  of  the  Latins) ;  and  in  summer  are 
clothed  with  the  light  Aleppo  robe,  the  Si^iarpwj  or  £o/»/t«frpi«  of  the 
ancients.  The  winter  garment  of  the  richer  class,  is  the  ^wvox^ 
the  Latin  Psenula. 

The  shcMTt  or  outward  winter  robe  of  the  Albanians  is  generally  of 
fine  sheep  or  goat  akin,  with  the  wool  on  the  outside,  sometimes  white, 
but  more  commonly  *  black,  and  resembling  that  used  by  Italian 
shepherds  :  this  is  the  commonest  kind,  and  is  probably  the  £^0<rr/»<cv 
or  the  /Scut^,  or  the  Atq^i^  of  the  ancients,  which  is  alluded  to  by 
Theocritus  ;^  it  is  without  sleeves,  but  there  are  holes  to  put  the  arma 
through.    The  wealthier  Arnauts  have  the  outer  vest  of  velvet  and 
gold,  richly  interwoven  with  degant  ornaments.  This  answers  to  the 
ancient  lUav^  or  Tunic,  The  fi&vourite  colour  is  red  or  purple.  In  the 
front,  down  the  breast,  are  two,  and  sometimes  four  rows  of  buttons, 
either  of  silver,  of  silver  gilt,  or  even  of  gold,  about  the  size  and  form 
of  a  hea^s  egg ;  these  are  hollow,  and  curiously  worked  and  perforated ;. 
they  are ,  placed  so  close  to  each  other,  that  they  make  a  tinkling 
noise  when  the  Arnaut  walks,  which  they  particularly  affect.    In 
summ^  time  they  generally  wear  the  jacket  without  sleeves,  their 
arms  being  covered  with  the  shirt.     Their  long  winter  garment  is 
the  x^^^^  •  they  wear  the  shirt  on  the  outside,  it  reaches  to  the 
knees,  and  is  generally  ornamented  with  a  red  or  black  border,, 
about  an  inch  broad ;  the  breeches,  which  are  white,  are  tied  below 
the  knees  with  a  coloured  gart^.    Sh^>herds  or  sailors  sometimes 
wear  tl^  large  lK*eeche$  reaching  to  the  ancle;  these  are  the  Aua^v^iik^^ 
or  Zptfodu^  oi  the  ancients.^    The  stockings  are  of  wool,  adorned 
with  red  »lk,  richly  interwoven,  and  hanging  down  in  small  tassels. 
The  richer  kind  of  stockings  are  of  crimson  velvet,  ornamented  with 
gold ;  they  reach  to  the  andb,  and  are  fastened  with  small  hooks  and 
eyes.  The  foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg  is  covered  with  a  half  stock- 
ing, striped  horizontally  with  red,  blue,  and  white.    The  common 


Idyl.  7.  ▼.  15.  *  PoMux,  Onomait  b.  7.  c.  IS.  Mg.  59. 
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shoes,  ov  papoutzia^  are  of  red  or  yellow  leather;  but  these  colours^ 
particularly  the  yellow,  cannot  be  worn  by  the  Greeks  in  the  presence 
of  the  Turks  without  permission;  black  is  the  colour  used  by  the 
common  people.  The  travelling  shoe  or  tzarouche  is  of  a  soft  brown 
leather,  pliable  and  adhering  to  the  foot ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
strengthened  with  strings,  the  IfAcufng  of  the  ancients,  made  with  the 
intestines  of  sheep.  The  point  of  the  shoe  is  terminated  with  a  black 
silk  tassel.  This  shoe  is  the  Zuv^otXiu  xnrroa-x^^v  of  the  ancients;  and  the 
Calceoli  repandi  of  Cicero,^  so  called  from  the  extremity  pointing  up- 
wards. It  was  according  to  the  orator  a  part  of  the  distinctive  cos- 
tume of  Juno  Sospita  or  Lanuvina ;  the  niost  entire  representation  of 
which  is  a  bas-relief  in  bronze,  found  near  Perugia,'  the  colossal 
statue  in  the  Vatican  being  i-estored  from  the  description  of  Cicero, 
and  from  coins,  on  which  the  goddess  is  represented  with  her  pointed 
shoes.  .      . 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  Arnaut  dress  is  their  boots,  which 
they  wear  in  wax  and  in  travelling ;  they  are  of  silver,  sometimes  gilt, 
and  curiously  worked ;  they  are  in  general  made  to  cover  the  back 
and  inside  of  the  leg  about  half  way  up  from  the  instep,  and  being  of 
different  pieces  united  together,  yields  to  the  motion  of  the  leg.  Two 
circular  and  concave  bits  of  silver  are  fitted  to  the  ancle  bones,  to 
defend  that  prominent  and  tender  part,  so  easily  injured  in  tra- 
velling on  foot  amongst  rocks  and  forests;  they  are  sometimes 
worn  also  on  the  outside  of  the  knees. ,  These  defences  are  called 
cc^yvfoa-^vpcc^  from  the  material  and  form,  and  are  sometimes  worn 
without  the  boot,  being  attached  to  the  leg  by  thongs.  I  conceive 
they  were  used  by  the  ancients,  and  that  Homer^  alludes  to  them 
when  he  says, 

which  Pope  translates  "  with  silver  buckles.^' 


^  De  Nat.  Deor.  '  Id  1812 ;  now  io  my  possession. 

^  Iliad,  1 1.  V.  18  and  19.  v.  969. 
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XfOfm^  18  the  ankle^bone,  wfaJM^  is  another  reason  for  suppo8(ing 
that' the  Eirirfu^  of  Hoiiier  mean  ankle-^guarcki  and  not  t>iickles. 

Tiie:  ineta^  boots,  wbicH  the  Arnauts  wear,  are  called  Tzdurapfa, 
the  ^immontles^ther  boot  retaining  tkeancienf  name  of  T^dftifutra^  or 

The  Knemidei  were  of  n^tal ;  Hesiod*  mentions  those  of  brass  ; 
and  Hbmer^  those  of  tin ;  and  Pausanias^  toys^  that  a  pair  of  them 
waa  [urestirVed  Bmongst '  the  cindoftities  in  the  treasury  of  the  Sicj- 
onians,  at  Olym'pia :  it  would  be  ridicttloils  to  suppose  they  were 
of  leather.   ' 

The  poets,  and  above  all  Homer,  so  frequently  speak  of  the 
Knemidesoi  the  Greeks  that  they  must  have  formed  anim{k)rtant 
and. ostentatious  part  of  thi^ir  armour,  as  at  the  present  day  with 
the  Amauts,  who  walk  heavily  in  order  to  make  a  noise  and  clatter 
with  the  buttons  and  clasps  which  fasten  them  to  their  legs. 

Tlie''and]entJ£a^i»ic{€«  were  differently  formed  from  l^ose  which 
ftro  tt»sd  at  .present*  They  are  seen  on  warriors  represented  on 
t^Ettfes  and  sailpiure  of  Oreeee  and  Elruria.  Lan^i^  give^  a&  engrav- 
ing of  an  ancient  cameo,  wherQ  Achilles  is  seen  putting  on  his  KiU^ 
mides^  which  are  open  behind,  and  were  probably  closed  by  buttons 
0!r<$lasps« '  They  defended  the  feg  ai^  far  up  as  the  knee;  and  I 
liave  son^etimes  observed  them  on  ancient  monuments,  reaching  still 
higher,  ^me  have  lately  been  found  in  a  sepulchre  near -Naples, 
which  are  of  pliable  ^onze,  and  covered  the  entire  leg  from  the  instep 
to.  above  the  knee.  They  are  open  b^hind^  and  were  clos^  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  metal-,  wh)cli  made  thein  adhere  to  the  leg  without 
being  tiedi  or  otherwise  fast^o^d.  Oh  an  ancient  bas*relief,^  found  in 
Italy,  a  itvaiirior  is  represented  tying  oti  liis  Knemides^  which  defend  only 


^  Or  t^vpoy.  *  Shield  of  Hercules,  v,  12£. 

'  Iliad,  18.  V.  6l£.  *  B.  6.  c.  19* 

^  S^gio  di  lingua  Etniscai  vol.  £•  p.  159- 

^  PnUiflhed  in  Uie  Memorie  Encyc.  of  •  Guattani* 
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the  front  of  the  leg.  A  few  years  ago,  several  of  this  kind  were  foiind 
near  the  Thrasymene  lake,  in  Italy,  composed  of  a  beautiful  thin 
bronze,  the  elasticity  of  which  was  still  preserved ;  they  probably 
belonged  to  those  who  fell  in  the  contest  between  Annibal  and  Fla- 
minius ;  two  of  them  are  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome. .  A  small 
yotive  Knemis  of  bronze  was  found  in  the  excavation  at  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Epikourios,  in  Arcadia ;  they  are  also  seen  on  the  small 
bronze  statue  called  the  Etruscan  Mars,  which  exhibits  a  most 
perfect  specimen  of  the  Homeric  Grecian  warrior.^ 

It  would  appear,  from  various  sculptured  marbles,  painted 
vases,  engraved  stones,  and  bronzes,  that  the  ancients  had  differ*- 
ent  kinds  of  Knemides.  On  a  vase  foimd  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, a  warrior  is  represented  pulling  on  his  boots,  which  are 
entire,  and  of  one  piece  with  the  foot  part.  Several  taonuments 
represent  half-*boots,  laped  or  tied,  tometimes  on  the  front  of  the 
leg,  and  sometimes  on  the  side ;  some  are  united  with  that  part 
which  covers  the  foot,  others  are  divided  from  it,  like  our  gai- 
ters. The  loose  kind  of  half-boots,  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Turks 
of  the  upper  class  within  doors^  probably  resemble  the  £/cti9^r«i 
of  the  ancients. 

The  Amauts  are  armed  with  a  gun,  and  a  pair  of  long  silver- 
mounted  pistols,  the  length  of  the  barrel  being  generally  eighteen 
inches :  they  carry  also  a  curved  cutlass,  and  a  dagger,  or  kniie^ 
which  the  Turks  call  Kangiar,  but  which  among  the  Greeks  retains 
the  Homeric*  name  of  M»x»*f»*  The  ancients  also  wore  it  with  the 
sword  .^  This  they  use  for  dotnestic  purposes,  as  well  as  for  defence, 
and  it  serves  them  for  a  knife  at  their  meals,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  in  the  heroic  ages.  We  see  in  Plutarch,*  that  at  an  enter- 
tainment at  Athens,  Theseus  drew  his  M»xccifa  to  carve  the  meat 


>  This  beautiful  auti<|uity  is  preserved  in  the  granfl  Ducal  Museum  at  Floreoce. 
«  Iliad,  3,  V.  271.  »  Ibid,  y.  272.  *  life  of  Tbeseua 
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Mdth.    Of  these  armsj  the  pistols  and  the  knife  are  stuck  in  the  sash, 

*  • 

which  is  girt' round  their  middle,  and  is  fastened  by  large  circular 
silver  clasps.    Their  best  sword-blades  are  from  Damascus^  and  are  ^ 
highly  valued ;  the  scabbard  and  handle  are  generally  of  silver, 
richly  ornamented  and  embossed. 

Amongst  their  arms  I  observed  a  long  piece  of  wood,  the  end  of 
which  was  grooved  crosswise,  like  a  wafer-seal ;  I  was  at  a  loss  to  * 
know  the  use  of  this  instrument;  and  on  inquiry,  found  its  name 
was  KMchik;  the  Arnauts  use  it  to  scratch  their  backs  when 
incommoded  by  vermin;  which,  although  they  are  always  em- 
ployed in  catching  as  a  pleasant  amusement  during  their  idle  hours, 
they  are  however  never  free  from,  and  they  might  say  as  the 
fishermen  to  Homer,  who  asked  if  they  had  caught  anything : — 

What  we  have  taken  we  have  thrown  away — what  we  have  not 
taken,  we  still  possess. 

They  resemble  the  Selli  of  Homer  ;*  sleep  on  the  ground,  and  sel- 
d6m  wash  themselves.  They  are  the  hardiest  soldiers  in  the  Turkish 
empire;  but  are. insubordinate,  cruel»  and  addicted  to  plunder;  It 
seems  that  the  Arnauts,  who  are  now  much  attached  to  fire-arms, 
entertained  a  great  dread  of  them  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago ; 
and  never  used  them,  but  attacked  with  stones^  which  they  threw  with 
great  dexterity.  Such  is  the  account  given  of  them  by  Du  Loir, 
who  travelled  in  Greece  in  1654.  At  present  they  never  quit  their 
arms,  not  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  security  :  in  peace  they  wear 
them  as  ornamental ;  and  in  times  of  disturbance,  as  instruments  of. 
desttuction  and  pillage,  rather  than  of  security  and  defence. 


^  Dispute  between  Homer  aod  Hesiod. 
*  Biad,  16.  y.  234 ;  and  Strabo,  b.  7.  p.  S28. 
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The  Arcbons^  or  richer  claw  of  Qn^eki^  wear  tbrjee  gaffnffits  ;,(he 
upder  one  b  tied  round  the  i^iddje  with  PrS^ftb  {  the  ti^o  jothe^  ^re 
loose :  the  under  garments  are  the ;g/rMMi|  and  are  generally  stripe^.} 
the  outer  one  is  commonly,  of  a  vivid. .colour,  and  is.  the  IfAt^tiy 

or  9aefO^  ,.:       I  ,   » 

The  female  Amaut  costMme  ib  nearly  the  same.through  the  wjy^le 
of  Greece ;  but  that  of  the  Greek  female  varies  in  different  ports 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  Archipelago^  where  every 
i»lap4  has  its  fashion.  .     .    t 

The  Galaxidiote  women  all  wear  the  Arnaut  costume;  they  have 9: 
long  robe  of  a  light  colour ;  the  sides  and  bottom  are;  ornament^ 
with  a  broad  border,  which  is  usually  black  ;  but  in  their  gala  dress 
it  is  red,  and  sometimes  dark  green,  as  at  Athens*  Th^  outer  gkr^ 
ment  is  loose,  but  the  under  one  is  girt  round  the  middle  by  a  broad  . 
zone  ornamented  with  brass,  and  sometimes  with  silver^  having  two 
large  circular  clasps  uniting  in  front.  This  forms  as  conspicuous  a 
p^rt  of  the  female  Arnaut  ^ttire  as  the  Knemides  do  of  that  of  the 
men  ;  and  the  women  are  not  less  vain  of  a  brpa4  apd  massive  gir- 
dle, than  their  husbands  are  of  the  brightness  and  richness  of  their 
boots ;  and  no  doubt  the  ^c^i^,  or  the  ^c^ar^fj  was  an  ornamental  part 
of  female  attire  in  the  eariiest  times,  as  Homer  gives  tibe  epiljhqtqf 
nuxxtlupci^  to  the  females,  as  he  does  that  of  BUKv^fjuff  to  the  men ; 
and  Pindar's  epithet  of  CaBu^um*  induces  me  to  imagine,  that  in  very 
early  periods,  the- zones  of  the  Grecian  women,  were  not  dissimilai; 
to  th^  girdles  of  the  modems,  and  they  were  certainly  highly  neces; 
sary  in  the  heroic  ages, .  when  Apollo,  Hercules,  The^us^*  and  pther 
such  intemperate  persons,  endangered  the  virtue  of  eviery  female 
they  meti  The  girdles  of  the  Albanians  are  as  complete  a  safegu%r4 
against  violence  as  the  modem  stays  of  the  Sabine  women.  The 
Grecian  females  in  early  times  had  two  sorts  of  girdles.    The^«9r/M 


^  Welliprdled;  Hymnlo  Apollo,  y.  446.  #  Browl-ginlled, 
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kM.  ^Ki#T«*^<  va&  :to -^upppct  thie.  breasta  ;  •  airai^lbb^  ^fHi.tr^d^jii 
mikMV^as.probiably.«iinilftr  to  that  w.ojrp.by;  th9  ndodtenis.  ,,H«^ 
laal  supposes  4  zone  pf  this  kind,  speaking  to'  &;.ti€(wly-mAmed 
iiroman—        : 

Longa  sath  nunc  sumv  dulci  sed  pond^Te  venter   - 
Si  tumeat,  fiam  tunc  tibi  zona  brevis.* 

The  head-dress  of  the  women  is  a  white  handkerchief,  hanging 
carelessly  down  the  shoulder,  and  turned  round  the  neck,  resem- 
bling the  ancient  "Lrfo^w^  or  Kix^^aXoy,  as  seen  on  some  of  the  coins  of 
Corinth ;  their  hair  is  plaited  behind,  and  divided  into  three  long 
tails  nearly  reaching  the  ground ;  the  extremities  ornamented  with 
red  tassels,  Turkish  piastres,  Spanish  dollars^  and  sometimes  Vene- 
tian sequins,  and  ancient  Greek  medals ;  an  incongruous  mixture, 
which  when  they  danced  made  a  tinkling  discord  with  the  drums 
and  fifes.  Their  necklaces  and  ear-rings  are  of  coral,  or  coloured 
glass,  with  an  intermixture  of  Greek  medals,  or  Turkish  and 
Venetian  gold,  amongst  which  I  observed  some  ancient  medals 
of  Philip  and  Alexander.  These  coins  are  frequently  found  in 
Greece  with  perforations  which  are  apparaitly  ancient*  Those  of 
Alexander  were  worn  as  amulets,  and  supposed  to  protect  the  posses- 
sors from  various  evils.  This  singular  custom  is  explained  at  length 
by  Dr.  Clarke.^  The  Philippi  were  common  and  current  through- 
out the  Roman  empire  many  centuries  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
T.  Q.  Flaminius  sent  14,514  of  them  to  Rome,  after  his  conquest  of 
Macedon.^ 

The  young  girls  and  unmarried  women  have  the  red  skull-cap, 
which  is  covered,  more  or  less  with  money,  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  person.    They  sometimes  wear  their  dower  upon  their  head. 


1  See  Jul.  Pollux  OuooiMt,  b.  7.  c.  16.  Seg.  65. 67.  *  B.  14.  Epig.  140. 

^  Travels  in  Greece.  ^  Plutarch'8  Life  of  Flaminius. 
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consiistiiig  in  Turkish  paras  and  piastres,  which  are  perforate^  and 
strung  round  the  cap :  in  the  front  is  sometimes,  a  row  of  Venetian 
sequins ;  and  if  the  young  lady  is  very  rich,  some  larger  pieces  of 
gold  coin  attract  the  eyes  of  her  admirers.  The  Turkish  women 
have  a  different  costume  from  the  Greek,  and  are  covered  with 
an  ample  peplos^  which  falls  to  the  feet  in  fine  and  picturesque 
folds. 


CHAPTER   V. 


Dqnrture  for  Smlona.  Andent  niiiis  oalled  AgU  Euphemia.  Salona,  the  andent  AmphiiM ;  inhabits 
anil,  prodaoe.  Vint  to  the  VoWode.  To  Kiuso,  the  ancient  Krisia.  Diaoordanoe  of  antfaoiB 
oonoenmig  tliat  town  and  Kiira.    RiiiMean  plain. 


TO  SALONA,  AMPHISSA. 

On  quitting  Galaxidi,  we  were  advised  to  carry  proyisioos  with 
us;  as  in  case  we  shoyld  stop  any  time  at  villages,  to  examine  the 
antiquities,  we  should  fiqd  nothing  but  bread  and  cheese.    We  ac- 
cordingly provided  ourselves  with  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  dry  raisins 
and  figs,  ripe  olives,  Khaviar^  and  Kalbaz.    When  the  olive  ripens, 
it  grows  black,  and  falls  from   the  tree;  it  is  then  eaten,  with 
bread  and   salt,  without  any   preparation.      It  is   an    excellent 
food,  and  a  good  substitute  for  meat.    In  Italy  they  never  ripen ; 
the  chmate  not  being  sufficiently  hot :  they  are  however  smoked, 
but  not  comparable  to  those  of  Greece,  which  ripen  naturally. 
The  Khaviar  is  composed  of  the  roe  of  sturgeons,  which  are  taken 
in  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas  ;  the  roe  is  salted,  and  put  into 
barrels.      It  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  is  generaUy  eaten   with 
oil  and  vinegar,  and  is  esteemed  a  delicacy,  though  at  first  its 
fishy  taste  is  not  agreeable :  it  forms  a  lucrative  branch  of  com- 
merce, is  sent  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  eaten  in  fast-time,  by 
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Greeks,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  botarga,  which  is  made  from 
the  roe  of  the  white  mullet,  is  a  convenient  provision  to  carry 
on  journeys  in  Greece ;  it  is  of  a  hard  consistent  quality,  and  a 
great  delicacy.  Ludovicus  Nonnius^  derives  the  word  botarga, 
or  botarcha  (as  he  writes  it)  from  ««  TUfix«^  (salted  eggs).  The 
KalhaZj*  which  is  one  of  the  best  Turkish  delicacies,  is  composed 
of  honey,  must  of  wine,  and  almonds,  beat  up  together  into  a 
consistent  paste:  it  is  a « good  substitute  for  butter,  which  is  not 
eatable  in  Turkey,  though  it  is  an  ingredient  in  the  PtV/au,  to 
which  it  always  gives  a  rank,  and  nauseous  taste.  The  wine  was 
frequently  so  resinous  and  pungent,' that' ^s  a  substitute,  we  weife 
obliged  to  take  Haib*,  or  Arrack^  a  strong  spirit  extracted  from 
the  stalks  of  vines  taken  from  the  wine  presses.  The  word  Raid 
however  signifies  all  kinds  of  spirits.  The  cheese  is  made  of  goat's 
or  sheep's  milk,  and  being  es:tren)eiy  j^XX^  is  not  suited  to  our 
palates.    The  milk  of  cows  is  never  used  in  Greece,  as  it  is  reckoned 

nmwholesome  in  that  climate ;  besides  which,  the  Greeks  have  a  pre- 

•  ' '  •  .    ■     • ,  •  ■         '      '-   •  ^. '   -   .  .'  .'.•...  f. 

judice against  making  it  an  objpct  of  food. » 

^  .W9  quitted  Galaxidi  on  the  morning  of  the  35th,  with  five  horses 
for  Qurs^lyes  and  luggage,  and  a  guide,  who  feeds  the  horses  on  the 
journey,  and  takes  them  back.  This  is  t\ie  avoiates^  or  more  pro- 
perly  ayil$ymT^^y  from  ctyt»,^  to  conduct ;  the  burden  which  the  horses 
carry  is  called  aytiymx  the  road  lay  through  a  barren  and  rocky 
country^  bounded  on  thc:  north  by  bare  hills,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  gulph..  Haying  proceeded  an  hour,  we  observed  some  ancient 
tracies^  and  large  blocks  of  stpne;  and  a  little  further  on,  several 
foundations  on  a  hill,  probably  the  Acropolis  of  the  small  city  which 
was  in  the  plain.  It  is  useless  to  conjecture  its  ancient  name :  there 
is  a  gi;eat  vacuum  in  the  history  of  this  country,  though  bordering 


^  De  I^ium  esu.  *  Or  Halbaz,  pronounced  kalTs. 
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pn  th^.  classical  shores  of  Phqcis,  aad  within  view  of  P^rnassos 
itself.  . 

.  As  we  proceeded  the  soil  began  to  present  a  mixture  of  barrenness 
and  fertility;  amongst  the  rocks  are  scattered  small  tracts  of  idob 
land,  which, produces  abundance  of  the  finest  corn, 

la  three  bourg  from  Galaxldi,  we  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  an  an- 

t 

cient  city,  which  now  with  a  neighbouring  village,  bears  the  n^ime 
of  Agia  Euphemia.^  As  we  approached,  the  women  and  children 
abandoned  their  labour  and  rushed  into  their  cottages,  which  they 
harric»doed  as  well  as  they  could-  After  many  entreaties  on  our 
part,  some  of  the  boldest  ventured  out;*  and  When  they  were  re- 
covered from  their  alarm,  told  us  they  thought  we:  were  people  be- 
longing to  Aly  Pasha;  for  ao  terrible  is  the.  friehdly  passage  of  a^ 
pasha,  or  his  troops  through  a  village,  that  the  poor  inhabitants 
forsake  their  humble  dwellings,  to  seek  shelter;  amdfigst  the  rocks 
and  mountains.  . :  i 

The  ruins  of  this  city  stand  in. a  plain  encompassed  by  mountains; 
it  seems  to  have  had  no  Acropolis,  like  Mantinea  ind  Megalc^olis.  ^  Its 
circuit  is  small,  -apparently  not  above  onemileahd  ai  half  >. the  walls 
are  well  preserved,  and  in  the  style  of  those  atGalaaddi/  '  Eqnidis-' 
tant  square  towers  extend  round  the  town  ;  the  steps  up  to  many  of 
them  remain  : .  none  of  the  gates  are  entire ;  that  of  j  which  the  ruins 
are  still  visible,  iS;  not  sufficiently  preserved  to  gi^ie  an  idea  of  its 
ancient  form..    The  blpqks  which  compose  the  walls  are  ornamented^ 
and  cut  with,  parallel,  perpendicular,  lines;  a  useles&iabpury  which.^ 
however  I  have  seen  jnmany  pther  parts,  qf,  Greecj5i .    This^manuent 
is  still  used,  particularly  in  Italy,  and  the  lines  are  sometimes  hori- 
zontal. 

Within  the  walls  are  scarce  any  remains  or  traces  whatever ;  but 
several  heaps  of  small  stones  and  tiles,  are  scattered  about  the  spot 
on  which  the  ancient  city  stood. 


♦• » 


I" 


^  It  Is  pronounced  Aiatheniia. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  private  houses  in  ancient  Grecian  cities 
were  composed  of  poor  materials,  while  the  magnificence  of  architect 
ture,  and  the  splendour  of  sculpture  were  bestowed  almost  exclusively 
on  the  strength  of  their  fortifications,  and  the  elegance  of  their  public 
edifices.  We  know  from  Pliitarch^  that  there  was  a  law  at  Sparta, 
prohibiting  luxury  and  expense  ii!i  private  buildings.  There  are  no 
fragments  of  sculpture  or  architectural  ornaments,  and  no  inscrip- 
tions amongst  the  ruins,  which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  its 
ancient  name.    Our  inquiries  for  medals  were  also  unsuccessful. 

On  our  quitting  this  place,  the  road  led  across  a  deep  glen,  with 
lofty  calcareous  rocks  on  each  side,  of  so  bright  a  red  colour  that 
they  had  the  appearance  of  being  painted.  This  ochreous  tint  is 
predominant  in  this  part  of  Greece;  particularly  in  the  primitive 
lime  stone  rocks  of  Pamassos,  above  Delphi. 

Leaving  to  the  right  a  village  called  Kouski,  we  turned  round  the 
point  of  a  hill  and  came  in  view  of  Sal5na,  where  we  arrived  in  the 
afternoon,  and  were  hospitably  received  in  the  house  of  Doctor  An- 
drea.Cattani,'  a  Cephallenian,  to  whom  Mr.  Nicolas  Strani  had  given 
us  a  letter.  The  distance  between  Galaxidi  and  Saldna  is  about 
fifteen  miles,  and  we  were  five  hours  on  the  road,  not  including 
stopping. 

Sal5na  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Krisissean  plain, 
at  present  called  Kufinroq  tom  Kpica-ov^  about  nine  miles  from  the  gulph, 
and  at  the  foot  of  some  lofty  mountains,  at  present  called  Kophinas 
and  ElSLtos,  which  nearly  surround  it;  from  which  circumstance 
some  have  imagined  it  took  its  ancient  name  Amphissa;^  while 


^  Lafe  of  Lycurgus. 

*  Physicians  in  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the  small  lowns  of  Italy,  are  paid  a  yearly  salary  by 
the  government  or  the  public,  and  do  not  receive  fees  from  their  patients.  It  would  appear 
from  Aristophanes  (Archan,  v.  1O290  that  the  same  was  the  case  anciently, 

'  Stephanas  Byzan. 


9wam^^^^ 
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Others  attribute  i|;  to  a  daughter  of  -Makareos.^  Its  position  is iex^ 
tremely  picturesque ;  and  the  castle^  which  occupies  the  place  .of  the 
ancient  Aoropdis^  stands  upon  an  ^abrupt  rock,  rising  nobly  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  which  it  completely  commands. 

It  is  stilU  as  formerly,  the  largest  city  of  the  Hesperian,*  or  Oxo* 
laian  Locris.  Pausanias^  describes  it  as  a  large  and  most  celebrated 
town ;  which  shews  that  it  must  have  survived  the  misfortunes  of  the 
third  sacred  war,  though  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  ruined  place. 

In  the  war  against  Brennus  and  the  Gauls,^  it  gavet  a  contingent 
of  four  hundred  heavy  armed  infantry. 

The  Acropolis  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  Three  distinct  periods  of  archi- 
tecture are  evidently  distinguishable  in  its  walls:  these  are  the 
second  style  of  ancient  Greek,  consisting  of  weJl  united  polygons, 
that  of  the  lower  empire,  and  that  of  the  modem  Turkish.  There 
are.no  remains  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  ;^  its  site  is  perhaps  now 
occupied  by  the  ruins  of  a  large  house,  apparently  oC  Venetian,  or  low 
^pire  architecture,  and  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Salonites,  was  the  palace  of  queen  Oraia;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
leara  whether  this  queen  was  a  real  or  an  imaginary  personage. 
A  plentiful  spring,  which  forms  several  clear  fountains,  rises  at  the 
base. of  this  ruin.  There  is  also  in  the  citadel  a  ruined  church  of 
St.  Anthony,  with  a  subterraneous  passage  which  they  say  leads  to 
the  monastery  of  the  Saviour,^  a  mile  distant.  There  is  a  large  ca- 
vern,  formed  by  nature  in  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  grand 
and  picturesque,  and  in  which  they  make  nitre. 
.  A  Greek  having  observed  us  taking  sketches,  said  that  if  we  would 
follow  him,  he  would  shew  us  an  Hellenic^  picture.     He  accordingly 


1  Pausan.  b.  10.  c.  38.  «  Strabo,  b.  9.  p.  426, 

*  B.  10.  c.  SB.  ♦  Pausan.  K  10.  c.  23. 

*  Pauaan.  b.  10.  c.  38.  •"O  Xwnypoc- 

7  EXKtjviKTi  l/iaypa^iQ  ;  the  modem  Greeks  call  their  ancestors  Hellenes,  and  never  Graikoi. 
They  ciill  the  an  ient  Gieck  liingiisiji.**,  E\X7"c*:7  yXw<rffa,  and  the  modern^  Pw^auni  yXwawi,  and 
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condufcted^  os  to  k  cellar  in'  the  town ;  and  having  removed*  some 
barrels  and  Inmber,  discovered  a  large  Mosaic  pavement,  coarsely 
worked,  representing  various  animals,  as  dogs,  horseSt  and  tigers^ 

Pliny*  says  the  Greeks  were  the  inventors  of  Mosaic  patrements ; 
but  there  is  now  very  little  remaining  of  it  in  Greece :  indeed  this 
is  the  otily  entire  specimen  I  have  seen.  There  is  one  at  Orcho- 
menos  in  Bceotia ;  but  it  was  covered  with  water  when  I  was  at 
that  place  and  not  visible.  There  are  also  some  smaH  remains  of 
Mosaic  pavements  at  Athens,  and  at  Delos. 

I  was  informed  of  a  long  inscription  belonging  to  a  Turk,  and 
called  upon  him  to  beg  permission  to  copy  it ;  this  however  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain,  as  the  ignorant  and  selfish  fool  said  he  was' 
certain  that  if  I  should  get  a  sight  of  it,  I  should  conjure  it  away 
to  my  own  country.  The  Latin  inscription  published  by  Wheler, 
probably  still  remains  at  the  monastery  of  the  Saviour,  but  as  it  is 
already  well  known,  I  made  no^  inquiries  concerning  it. 

A  short  way  out  of  the  town,  near  the  stream  called  Katzopenikta, 
is  an  ancient  sepulchral  chamber  cut  in  the  rock;  it  is  formed  like 
a  bell,  resembling  others  in  Greeci3  and  Italy.  The  sarcophagus 
which  has  been  opened,  is  part  of  the  solid  rock ;  it  is  called  Xvxau 
Tfouvaj  the  wolfs  hole,  and  is  held  sacred  by  the  Turks,  who  ima- 
gine it  once  contained  the  bones  of  a  Mohamedan  saint,  in  honour 
of  whom  they  place  lighted  candles  in  it.  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
holy  man,  being  extremely  bitten  and  tormented  by  gnats  and  flies, 
took  refuge  in  this  cave,  in  which,  having  a  store  of  bread  and  water, 
he  immured  himself;  and  that  when  his  provisions  were  exhaust- 
ed, he  died.  *  The  tomb  is  no  doubt  ancient :  a  Turkish  recluse 
might  have  taken  up  his  abode  there,  and  have  ended  his  days  in 


Greece,  EXXac.     The  Greeks- of  tbe  low  empire  seem  to  have  prided  themselves  in  descending 
from  the  Romans  rather  than  from  the  Greeks,  and  accordingly  called  themselves,  Ft^fuuou  See 
Catacuzene,  b.  3.  c.  41.  p.  486.  Paris  edit. 
>  Nat.  Hist.  b.  96.  c.  25. 
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it.  The  BMadhiat  ox  Khalwith^  as  the  Turks  call  the  perfect  se- 
clusion^ is  not  uncommon  with  the  ^erwisches :  he  who  performs  this 
reli^ous  penance  shuts  himself  up  in  a  darjc  qavern ;  his  only  sus*^ 
tenance  being  bread  and  water  oace  in .  twcsnty-four  •  hours,  with 
continual  prayers.  This  seclusion  sometimes  continues  for  several 
months. 

Near  the  sepulchral  chamber  are  some  ancient  traces  and  walls, 
perhaps  the  remains  of  other  sepulchres. 

The  neighbouring  stream  of  Katzopenikta  cotmes  from  the  moun- 
tains behind  Salttna,  and  after  passing  through  the  town,  unites  in 
Ijhe  plain  with  two  other  small  streams,  called  Kolobatianos,  and 
Skitza,  which  enter  the  gulph  at  a  place  called  Skliri,  three  miles 
beyond  the  Scala  di  Sal5na.  Andther  stream  called  Aialiossa,  or 
Agia  Liossa,  also  coming  from  the  mountains  of  Saltfna,  joins  the 
Skitza  before  it  enters  the  sea;  the  latter  rises  near  a  village 
called  Segritza ;  they  are  in  general  all  dry  in  sunmier. 

iSalQna  is  supposed  to  contain  between  four  and  five  Uiousand 
iobabitant^,  near  half  of  whom  are  Turks.  Its  situation  is  un- 
healthy ;  being  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  valley,  and  at  the  foot  of 
high  mountains ;  it  suffers  severe  cold  in  winter,  and  oppressive 
heat  in  summer*  Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  carried  off  every  year 
by  putrid  fevers. 

It  has  several  mosques,  besides  one  in  the  fort,  which  is  in  ruins ; 
the  Greeks  ako  have  many  small  churches,  most  of  which  are  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation.  The  Voivode  has  thirty-six  Greek  .villages^ 
under  his  conunapd,  by  the  draining  and  squeezing  of  which,  he 
not  CHily  is  enabled  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  Porte  one  hun* 
dred  purses*  annually,  but  also  to  lay  by  for  himself  a  very  con^^der- 
able  profit.  The  principal  resource  of  Sal6na  is  the  oil ;  the  groves 
are  in  the  plain,  and  I  have  not  seen  in  any  part  of  Greece  either 


^  See  the  Appendix. 
*  See  the  rebtive  value  of  Turkish  and  English  momtj  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  tree  or  the  fruit  of  so  large  a  size.  A  crop  is  taken  every  alternate 
year.  Saldna,  as  well  as  Athens,  produces  the  KoXvfjLfilzii^^  w  hichare 
sent  to  Constantinople,  and  are  the  only  olives  as  I  was  assured 
which  have  the  honour  of  being  eaten  in  the  seraglio.  The  xoXviifiaSi^ 
of  Greece  are  noticed  by  Athenaeus  :  he  says  that  Philemon  calls  the 
black  olives  Steniphylides,  and  that  those  which  ripen  on  the  trees 
are  named  by  Didymos,  J^xyrrmiig^  ItrpgaJg^,  and  Vi^t^ifMi} 

The  cotton  of  Sal5na  is  remarkably  fine.  Nitre  and  gunpowder 
are  also  made  here,  but  of  a  coarse  and  bad  quality. 

The  yellow  leather  of  Salttna  is  much  esteemed,  and  sought  for  all 
over  Greece ;  it  is  cured  in  a  copious  fountain,  called  KarmYna,  which 
rises  under  a  large  plane  tree.  The  water  for  this  spring  is  supposed 
to  possess  a  quality  superior  to  that  of  any  other,  for  preparing  the 
skins  to  receive  the  yellow  die ;  but  the  red  and  the  black  leather  of 
Sal5na  are  not  good. 

Plane  trees  are  fond  of  water :  he  great  Platantts  at  Bostitza  is  close 
to  a  foimtain.  In  most  of  the  towns  of  Greece  the  fountains  are 
shaded  by  them.  According  to  Pausanias,^  a  source  rose  at  the  roots 
of  a  Platanus  at  Korone.  -^ 

Doctor  Andrea  accompanied  us  to  theVoivode.  As  all  Turk- 
ish apartments  are  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  form  of  re* 
ception  by  all  voivodes  and  governors  is  precisely  the  same,  it  may 
be  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  many  unnecessary  repetitions, 
to  state  in  this  place  the  observations  which  occurred  to  me  during 
this,  visit. 

•  On  arriving  at  the  Voivode's  residence,  we  first  passed  through 
an.ahtichamber,  where  there  were  some  Tatars  smoking,  and  some 
r^ifinouicr^fi^  (Tchiboukchis)  or  pipe-keepers,  preparing  pipes  and 
tobacco  for  their  master.  The  person  who  presents  the  pipes  ift 
styled  r^ifi/vcmoyXav  (the  young  man  of  the  pipes). 


*  J)eipno80ph.  b.  2.  r.  15.  b.  4.  c.  4.  *  B.  4.  c.34. 
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As  we  approached  the  Voivode's  apartment,  a  large  and  ponderous 
curtain  of  leather,  which  was  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  door  to  exclude 
the  air,  was  held  a»de  by  one  of  the  guards,  and  we  entered  into 
the  room. 

But  before  I  proceed  any  further,  it  may  not  be  an  unnecessary 
digression  to  observe,  that  this  kind  of  curtain  was  anciently  used  in 
Greece  and  Italy  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
JJafp^TrsTaa-fAu^^  and  by  the  Latins  aulmum  and  velum.  The  Romans 
df  high  rank  had  servants  on  purpose  to  open  or  hold  up  these  cur- 
tains when  persons  entered  a  room ;  these  servants  were  called  velarii  :^ 
they  are  still  used  in  the  large  houses  of  Italy. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  the  custom  of  leaving  the  slippers  at  the 
door  of  an  apartment  is  of  ancient  date.  The  Greeks  had  shoes 
which  were  used  only  within  doors,  but  never  out  of  the  house ; 
these  were  called  fikwrm^ ;  and  we  know  from  Terence^  and  Mart^al,^ 
that  the  anc;^ts  took  off  their  shoes  (Socqi  and  Soleae)  when  they 
were  at  meal.  It  was  a  custom  ,of  very  high  antiquity  to  be  bare- 
footed  when  standing  upon  holy  ground.^  Franks  are  always  ex- 
cused^ taking  off  their  shoes  or  boots,  having  no  under  ones,  as  the 
Greeks, and  Turks.  It  would  be  as  improper  in  an  inhabitant  to 
enter  an  apartment  in  Turkey  with  the  outer  shoes  or  slippers  on, 
as  it  would  be  in  other  countries  not  to  take  the  hat  off  on  similar 
occasions ;  and  it  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  Turks  to  see  us  take 
our  hats  off  on  enteriqg  the  house,  as  it  would  upon  us  to  see  a 
person  take  off  his  shoes. 

The  Voivode  received  us  with  the  usual  compliments,  of  ^^  khosh 
gueldin,  asafai  gueldiUf' — welcome,  very  welcome.  The  rest  of  the 
copversation  was  carried  on  through  the  mediation  of  the  Doctor, 
who  acted  as  interpreter. 


*  Or  n^ircfxi0/Ki.  *  Pignori  de  Serra  and  Wiuckelmann, 

^  Heaut.  act.  1.  fee.  1.  v.  7^.  ^  B.  3.  ep.  50.  v.  3. 

^  See  Ju^n  Martyr.  Apdog.  for  the  Christians. 
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My  ferman  was  given  to  the  Voivode's  secretary,  who  read  it  aloud, 

*  _      

and  when  they  found  thiat  I  was*  "styled  Biyzadeh^  son  of  a  Bey,  they 
treated'  me  with  great  civility.  This  *is  the  usual  title  given  to  those 
who  travel  in  Turkey  for  their  amusement,  and  not  for  commercial 
pUl^bses.  .  \ 

The  apartment  was  nearly  surr6unded  by  the  Divan,  composed 
of  krge  red  velveit  cushions^  placed  upota  a  seat  about  six  inches  high, 
with  otliers  for  the  back.  The  floor  Was  covered  with  a  handsome 
carpet,  ahd  the  wainscot,  which  was  bare  wall,  was  ornamented  with 
some  swordfe  and  pistols  hanging  n^fiir  the  VoiVode.  Several  passages 
from  the  Courann,  and  moral  sentences  in  frames,  were  hung  about 
the  rooffl'ii  8uch  as  •*  There  is  no  hdpbutin  God'* — *•  Divine  faith  is 
the  desire  of  the  wise  ;^  and  others' 6f' the  same  kind.  : 

The  small  upper  windows  wer6  gothic,  and  bmamented  with 
paints  glass;  -The  ceiling  was  •  coinpoSed  •  of  wood  neatly  carved  ; 
thci  tehimhey  ^ds  Warly  bpposite  thef  entrance.    Thfe  Voivode  spokfe 

•  ♦  •  *  * 

little,  and  seenied  entirely  taken  up  ih  cbiintin^  the*  beads  of  his 
tchesph  or- cha|>let :  this  sonietimes  consists  of  ninety ^nine  beads,  and' 
the  d^votitMostem  will  say  a  pra^^fer  ti,  ddy  for  each.  We  w'ert  served 
with  Coffee,  pipes,  and  ptescScveSj ;  sprinkled  with  rose  water,  and  fa-' 
migated  with  sweet-scented  perfuiiies. ''. 

The  lifeof  ft  Turkish  gentlemstti  Consists  alrtaost  entirely  of  smoking 
tobacco,  drimking  cdfeej  and'countiiig^his  b^ds.  The  former  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  his  happiness.  The  Turk  however  is  ex- 
ceedingly clean  and  even  foppish  in  his  smoking  bpjparaitus,  and 
never  spits':  &  small  tin  dish  is  put  on  the  darpet  for  the  bowl  of  the 
pipe  to  rest  oh,  in  ot'der*  that  the  t^jbflccd  may  not  fell  but.  -The  tube^ 
or  tchibduks  are  generhlly*  Seven  or 'eight  feet  long,  arid  are  hiade  of 
cherry  or  jasmin  wood.  In  most  of  the  gardens  ill  Grefecfe  ther^  is  ft ' 
small  plantation  of  jasmin,  the  stems  of  which  are  trained  up  straight, 
and  sell  for  high  prices.  The  bowls  are  made  of  a  fine  earth  found 
near  Thebes  in  Boeotia;  they  are  worthy  of  the  ancient  Grecian  pot- 
tery, and  are  neatly  ornanaented  and  enriched  witli  gildings  The 
mouth  pieces  are  commonly  of  amber  pr.  stone,,  oca  campa»ition  re- 
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seoibling  the  /ormbr ;  some  of  them  ar^  splendidly  adorned  with 
pcecious  stones. 

Tlie  introduction  of  tobacco  by  the  Dutch,  about  the  year  l606^ 
caused  some  trouble  at  Constantinople,  and  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  Mouphty ;  however  Achmet  the  First,  who  was  sultan  at  that 
time,  permitted  it  to  be  used  throughout  his  empire :  it  was  aftejr* 
wards  prohibited  by  Amuratthe  Fourth,  but  again  came  gradually 
into  use* 

The  introduction  of  coffee  also  met  with  considerable  opposition^ 
according  to  D'Ohsson.^  It  was  discovered  by  a  Derwisch  at  Mocca, 
in  Arabia,  in  1258 ;  but  not  made  known  at  Constantinople  till 
the  reign  of  Suleymann  the  First,  near  three  centuries  after  its  dis- 
covery. » 

It  seems  that  the  first  time  Guillatiere*  ever  saw  it  was  a^  Athens, 
in  1669 ;  and  the  beverage  which  is  now  so  universal,  and  so  much 
the  fashion,  appears  to  have  been  nauseous  and  disagreeable  to  the 
French  traveller.  He  says,  "  They  presented  us  with  a  liquor  called 
coffee,  which  is  only  hot  water  with  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  called 
by  them  bun^  put  into  it,  and  boiled  up  till  it  receives  a  sour  taste, 
and  an  ugly  black  tincture^  but  they  reckon  it  an  excellent  cordial.'' 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Voivode's  son, 

ft  • 

when  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  bloated  pride  of  the 
young  Turk,  and  the  humble  servility  of  the  Greek.  The  boy,  who 
^itw  apparently  about  fifteen,  was  smoking  bis  diamond-studded 
pipe,  and  idling  on  a  soft  and  richly*-embroidered  velvet,  sofa,  while 
.his  tutor,  a  Greek,  wa«  sitting  at  his  feet  on  the  floor.  The  respect 
which  pupils  pay  their  tutors  in  other  countries,  is  quite  reversed 
inTiirkey. 

.  The  Doctor  told  me  that  the  young  gentleman  never  smoked  in  pre- 
sence of  his  father^  but  put  on  a  demure  and  respectful  countenance ; 


^  Empire  Othoman^  torn.  4.  p.  76.  '  Athens,  Ancient  and  Modern,  p.  94« 
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but  in  private  he  smoked  and  drank  colfee  all  day,  and  bad  eVen 
begun  to  have  his  wives. 

In  the  Appendix  will  foe  found  the  names  of  the  principal  villages 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Voivode  of  Saldna.  Hie  towns  and 
subdivisions  however  of  this  territory  have  not  yet  been  ascertained 
with  accuracy  by  travellers. 

.  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Ozolaia  Locris  had  thirteen 
republics  independent  of  one  another ;  each  of  these  had  no  doubt 
its  walled  town,  its  boundary  mountains,  and  its  plain.  The  whole 
of  that  country  is  singularly  divided  into  hill  and  dale,  and  watei'ed 
with  small  streams,  and  winter  torrents. 

The  Locrians  were  called  Hesperii,  from  their  westerly  situation 
compared  with  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  Strabo^  says,  that  their  pub- 
lic seal  was  the  evening  star.  I  procured  several  of  the  Locrian 
coins,  on  Irhich  that  star  is  represented. 


TO    KRISSO. 

We  quitted  Salttna  on  the  e4th,  and  soon  afber  entering  the  plmn 
4;ros8ed  a  bridge  over  the  dry4>ed  of  the  Skit^,  which  is  generally 
streamless,  except  after  rains  or  the  melting  of  the  snows. 

We  soon  after  crossed  the  Kolobatianos,  which  flows  copiously  in 
winter,  and  which  was  perhs^  the  boundary  between  the  Locrians 
and  the  Phoceans.  The  Krissaean  plain,  which  is  richly  cultivated  with 
-com,  cotton,  millet,  Indian  corn,  and  vines,  and  interspersed  with 
cdives,  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  barren  hills.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  plain,  to  the  left,  a  fine  rocky  promontory  called  Meli,  pro- 


^  B.  9«  ifffAovta  afpayi^. 
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jects  from  the  mountains,  and  narrows  the  vale.  Our  guid^  pointed 
out  a  cavern )  in  the  steepest  part  of  the  rocki  in  which  they 
said  there  was  a  maut  who  having  entered  it  with  the  intention  of 
stealing  honey,  was  converted  into  stone,  where  he  still  renwins. 
The  rock  is  designated  by  the  naDie  of  MiXi  (lioney).  I  conceived  that 
Acre  might  be  some  ancient  statue  remaining  in  that  spot,  and  was 
anxious  to  ascend  to  the  cave ;  but  as  it  was  in  the  steepest  part  of 
the  rods,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  reach.it ;  and  they  told 
me  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  the  statue,  and  that  the  story  was 
merely  traditional* 

After  crossing  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Scala,^  or  port  of 
Salttna,  and  ascending  the  hill  (part  of  Pamassos)  with  a  modem 
paved  way,  we  arrived  at  Krisso  in  two  hours,  the  distance  from 
Salttna  bei|ig  about  six  miles* 

The  Krissaean  plain*  extends  from  Saldna  to  the  foot  of  Pamassos, 
below  Kastri,  that  is  about  twelve  miles :  it  then  dwindles  into  a 
narrow  glen,  which^  with  the  Pleistos,  separates  Parnassos  from 
Kirphis.  Its  general  breadth  appears  to  be  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
two  miles ;  but  near  Krisso  it  widens  considerably,  extending  to  the 
gulph.  It  is  singular  that,  although  Spon  went  from  Sal5na  to 
Kastri,  he  mentions  nothing  about  Krissa. 

'  We  had  a  letter,  from  Mr.  Nicolas  Strani,  to  the  Bishop  of  Saltoa, 
who  resides  here ;  we  passed  the  night  in  his  house ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  miserable !  He  lives  with  all  the  simplicity  of  the  prinod^ 
tive  Christians ;  there  was  nothing  to  eat,  except  rice  and  bad  cheese ; 
the  wine  was  execrable,  and  so  impregnated  with  rosin,  that  it  almost 
took  the  skin  from  our  lips!  An  opportunity  however  was  now 
offered  us  of  seeing  the  interior  of  a  Greek  house,  and  of  observing 


^Mi«*Mfcw«iMiM^iBa*MWai**>«B^M«*MMB^^^a»a^B^M*a*ii«*«aM«^B^«MBiMaM^B«Mn^MaBaBW^^BW«^^ 


^  This  term  it  generally  given  to  trading  ports  in  Greece.  The  Turkish  word  Iskeli  has  the 
^•ne  rignification, 

*  ^schines,  Plutarch,  and  othen,  call  it  the  phun  of  Kirm;  I  have  preferred  foUowiog 
Homer  and  Straba 

x2 
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some  of  the  customs  of  the  comitry,  which  lare  ctirious  and  interest- 
ing.  Before  sitting  down  to  dinner^  as  well  as  afterwards,  we  had 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the  x^^f^^'^^f^^  ^^  washing  of  the  hands  : 
a  tin  bason,  which  the  Turks  name  leventij  is  brought  round  to  all 
the  company,  the  servant  holding  it  on  his  left  arm,  while  with  the 
other  hand,  he  pours  water  from  a  tin  vessel,  called  by  the  Turks  ihrik^ 
on  the  hands  of  the  washer,  having  a  towel  thrown  over  his  shoulder, 
to  dry  them  with.  The  towel  is  called  Mocy^^,  from  the  ancient 
word  fiMyfaXta.  This  ceremony  is  performed  not  only  before  and 
after  meals,  but  is  practised  by  Greeks  and  Turks  before  conii* 
mencing  their  orations,  as  it  was  by  the  ancients  before  they 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,^  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  at  a  house. 
The  bason  was  called  XiCif^,  and  not  furopiwrfWy  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, the  latter  being  the  draught  taken  afler  dinner,  when  the 
niptron^  or  washing,  was  finished. 

XipVlGct^  ^  Ofl^iTTOXog  If^OXPijf  i'TTSXiVi  ^ifOUTX 

Several  other  authors  mention  the  same  custom. 

We  dined  at  a  round  table  of  copper  tinned,  called,  in  the  Turk- 
ish language,  siny^  supported  upon  one  leg  or  column,  like  the. 
monopodia  of  the  ancients.^     We  sat  on  cushions  placed  oh  the 


^  Homer,  Iliad,  9.  v.  171*  f^i  S*  x^*^  <^/'>  ^-  *^  BM,  16.  v.  250. 
'  Homer,  Odjss.  4.  v.  52. 

A  maid  the  golden  bason  and  the  ewre 

To  wash  their  hands  over  a  caldron  brings, 
The  caldron  also  was  of  silver  pure. 

I  have  preferred  the  quaint  translation  of  Hobbes,  to  that  of  Pope,  as  it  conveys  more 
accurately  the  sense  of  the  oripnal. 
»  livy,  b.  39.  c.  6. 
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floor;  and  our  dress  not  being  so  convenientlj  large  as  that  of  the 
Greeks,  we  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  tucking  our  legs  under 
us,  or  rather  sitting  upon  them,  as  they  do  with  perfect  ease  and 
pliability.  Several  times  I  was  very  near  falliiig  back,  and  overturn- 
ing the  episcopal  table,  with  all  its  good  things.  The  Bishop  in- 
sisted upon  my  Greek  servant  sitting  at  table  with  us ;  and  on  my 
observing  that  it  was  contrary  to  our  custom,  he  answered,  that  he 
could  not  bear  such  ridiculous  distinctions  in  his  house.  It  was 
with  difficulty  I  obtained  the  privilege  of  drinking  out  of  my  own 
glass,  instead  of  out  of  the  large  goblet,  the  kvXi^  pxon^i»^^  orpocu^- 
lum  amicitiae,  which  served  for  the  whole  party,  and  which  had  been 
whiskered  by  the  Bishop,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  for  both  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  use  only  one  glass  at  meals* 

The  Greeks  seldom  drink  until  they  have  dined.  Xenophon^ 
mentions  the  same  custom  among  the  ancients.    When  the  din- 

r 

ner  was  finished,  and  the  x^^f^^'^f^  ^^^  performed,  a  draught  of 
wine  was  taken  by  each  person,  and  it  was  termed  ii,%raviiFrfov^  from 
being  taken  after  the  niptrony  or  washing,  was  over.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  Athenseus,  and  of  many  authors  whom  he  cites. 
^  After  dinner,  strong  thick  coffee,  without  sugar,  was  handed 
round:  the  cup  is  not  placed  in  a  saucer,  but  in  another  cup  of 
metal,  which  the  Tiirks  call  zarf^  and  which  defends  the  fingers  from 
being  burnt ;  for  the  coffee  is  served  up  and  drank  as  hot  as  possible. 

I  observed  at  this  place  a  custom  which .  is  prevalent  through- 
out Greece,  and  which  seems^  to  be  of  ancient  date :  the  houses 
have  no  beUs,  and  the  servants  are  called  by  the  master  clap- 
ping his  hands. .  Pausanias,^  in  his  description  of  a  painting  by 
Polygnotos,  says  that  Paris  is  represented  clapping  his  hands  to 
call  Penthesilea,^  who  is  seen  in  the  picture. 

The  Bishop  is  highly  respected  by  the  villagers^  and  receives  their 
homage  with  becoming  dignity :  after  dinner,  he  sat  smoking  his 


1  Dion  CaanuBt  b.  58.  c.  3.  <  Anab.  b.  8.  c.  3.  >  B.  10.  c.  31. 
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pipe  upon  a  sofa,  and  several  of  the  country  peofde  came  in  to  pay 
their  respects :  they  knelt  down  to  him,  touched  the  ground  with 
their  forehead,  and  then  kissed  his  hand.  This  ceremony  is  almost 
as  servile  as  the  Chinese  Ko  Tou. 

The  Bishop  keeps  a  KaXoypum^  or  good  old  lady,  in  his  house, 
who  manages  his  domestic  concerns :  such  a  person  is  frequently 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  iHshops,  who  are  not  permitted  to 
marry.  On  my  arrival  at  Krisso,  this  lady  happened  to  be  un- 
well, and  I  was  obliged  to  exert  my  medical  skill ;  for  they  have  a 
notion  in  Turkey  that  all  Franks  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
the  hilling  art ;  and,  although  I  pleaded  my  entire  ignorance  and  iiH 
experience,  the  Bishop,  with  great  simplicity,  insisted  on  my  feeling 
her  pulse,  and  giving  her  some  of  the  physic  from  my  medicine 
chest ;  which,  he  observed,  must  be  excellent^  firmn  its  being  con-- 
tained  in  such  nice  little  bottles. 

The  next  morning  the  Kalograia  happened  to  be  better  than 
usual ;  and  the  Bishop,  delighted  with  the  success  of  the.  cure, 
begged  of  me  to  give  her  another  dose,  to  prevent  her  being  ill 
again.  This  request  of  the  good  Bishop  brought  strongly  to  my 
lecollection  a  very  similar  demand  (and  probably  founded  on  the 
same  kind  of  reasoning)  which  was  made,  some  years  ago,  to  a 
traveller  in  the  Hebrides.  This  gentleman  having  tuned  a  pimo^ 
forte,  and  being  about  to  quit  that  country,  was  earnestly  en* 
treated,  the  same  day  that  he  had  tuiued  it,  to  tune  it  another 
time,  as  if  with  the  notion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  in* 
strument  to  have  one  tuning  in  store,  befordiand  i  A  proof  that  ig« 
noranee  and  simplicity  are  the  same  in  all  cbmates ! 

Krisso  is  governed  by  a  Turkish  Agha^  and  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  houses ;  it  seems  to  have  diminzshed  oonsidtf* 
ably  in  modern  times,  aA  traces  of  houses  and  several  ruined  chnrdies 
ar^  seen  near  the  village^  It  contains  no  antiquities^  except  some 
large  scattered  blocks  of  stone,  and  some  fragmented  and  illegible 
inscriptions. 
The  church  of  Agioi  Saranta,  or  Forty  Saiiits»  a  short  wajr  out  of 
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tiie  TiBage,  standft  on  the  brink  of  an  abrapt  and  loftj  precipice, 
arising  from  the  Krissewn  plain ;  the  traces  of  walls  are  seen  about 
the  piaoe,  which  was  probably  the  ancient  Krissa.  Strabo^  uien- 
tions'a  tyrant  of  Krissa,  called  Daulios,  who  he  says,  according  to 
'Ephoros,  founded  Metapontum,  in  Lucania« 

An  obscurity  prevails  amongst  ancient  authors,  concerning  the 
positions  of  Krissa*  and  Kirra,^  which  the  various  opinions  of  the 
moderns  by  no  means  tend  to  dissipate.  Homer  says  nothing  about 
Kina ;  but  frequently  mentions  the  Divine  Krissa :  in  his  Hymn  to 
Apollo,^  he  says  it  was  at  the  foot  of  the  snowy  Pamassos,  and  pro-> 
4iiotd  good  vineyards ;  indeed,  the  mountain  was  sacred^  to  Bacchus, 
^a  well  as  to  other  divinities,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  good  wines  made 
<m  its  sunny  sides. 

The  words  uwo  mrt^x*  nm^pma-nto,  and  v^e  n«spi^av,  seeqi  to  imply 
that  Krissa  was  situated  at,  or  on  the  foot  of  Pamassos ;  which 
mgrees  with  the  situation  of  Krisso.  If  Homer  was  speaking  of 
Kirra  under  the  name  of  Krissa,  as  Pausanias^  conceives,  he 
would,  in  all  probability^  have  described  it  as  being  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Kirphis,  which  is  the  case,  and  not  at  the  foot  of  Pamassos  ; 
and  as  a  poet,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  omitted  the  opportu^ 
jdtj  afforded  him,  by  the  proumity  of  Kirra  to  the  sea,  of  intro-^ 
rducing  soioe  pf  the  fine-sounding  epithets  usually  bestowed  by  him 
on  the  roaring  domain  of  Neptune.  Pindar  mentions  Karra,  and 
Krisa,  but  only  poetically ;  adapting  them  to  his  verse  as  synony^^ 
mooB  for  Ddphi :  be  calls  Pamassos  Kifpec^^  nfr/)«,  and  Kfirm^^  xapc^. 
He  says^  that  Megacles  gained  two  victories  at  Kirra,  meaning 
Ddphi  :^^  he  is  guilty  of  the  same  liberty,  in  many  places,  respect- 


'    ^ '  B.  6.  p.  ^65.  * '  Some  authors  write  it  with  the  single  s,  as  Pindar. 

'  Lucan  writes  it  Cynlia,  and  Ptolemy  Kvppa.  *  V.  269.  ^2.  438. 

*  Lucao,  Pharsal.  b.  5.  ▼.  73.  «  B.  10.  c.  37.  ^  Pyth.  04  10. 

•  Pyth.  Od.  5.  9  Pyth.  Od.  7. 

10  LocaOy  CiT.  BeO.  b.  5.  v.  136,  has  used  the  same  poetical  licence;  and  Statius  Theb. 
b.  3.  ▼•  608.  and  Seneca  Hercul.  Oet.  v.  92. 
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ing  Pisa  and  Olympia ;  and  tfai?  is  the  makmer  in  which  poets,  but 
too  often,  throw  history  and  geography  into  confiisioii. 

Krissa  was  destroyed  in  the  first  sacred  war,  .and  it  was  probably 
a.  long  time  before  it  was  rebuilt,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  .£schines, 
who  lived  full  three  centuries  after  that  event.  He^  mentions  *  the 
cdebrated  port  and  plain  of  Kirra.  Strabo*  piakes  Krissa  and 
Kirra  two  different  towns,  but  place?  then)  both  near  the  <sea;  he 
says  they  were  destroyed  in  the  sacred  wars.  Pliny,'  Ptolemy,  and 
Dicaearchus,^  also  make  them  separate  places;  but  Pausanias  is 
of  a  contrary  opinion*  . 

As  to  the  situation  of  Kirra,  there  se^ns  no  difficulty ;  ,£schine8, 
Strabo,  and  Pausanias,  all  agree  that  it  was  near  the  sea ;  and  the 
geographer  says  it  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kirphis  :  the  only  differ* 
ence  is  respecting  thedistance^  Strabo  makes  it  eighty  stadia  frbm 
Delphi;  and  Pausanias  only  sixty,  adding^  that  it  is  .the  port  <>f 
Delphi,  and  that  the  Pleistos  .runs  through  it. .  Suidas  reduces  the 
distance  to  thirty  stadia.  :This  difficulty  .however  may  be  .easdly 
removed  :  there  were  no  doubt,  anciently,  two  roads  from  Delphi 
to  Kirra  as  th^e  are  at  present ;  the  longest  and  the  best  is  by 
^lescending  the  mountain  a  little  way  to  the  east  of  Krissa ;  the 
^shortest,  which  Pausanias  used  in  his  computation,  is  by  descending 
straight  from  Delphi,  crossing  the  Pleistos,  and  keeping  along  the 
west  foot  of  Kirphis  :  by  this  road  the  remains  of  .Kirra  are  reached 
in  two  hours*  I  did  not  visit  the  ruins;  but  I. was  assured  that  the 
walls  and  some  of  the  towers  of  the  city  remain,  as  well  as  a  large 
mole  built  in  the  sea.^ 

It  is  probable  that  Kirra,  owing  to  its  good  port  and  advan«* 
tageous  situation,  survived  long  after  Krissa ;  which  after  the  ruin  of 
Phocis,  probably  mingled  its  population  with  that  of  Delphi. 

There  is  a  fine  view  from  the  church  of  Forty  Saints,  command* 


^  ro  Kippaiov  mvofiaaiAivoy  vkltov  Kai  Xi/i.i|K.    .  Orat.  iigainst  Ktesiphon. 

«  B.  9.  p.  41&  »  Nat.  Hwt.  b.  4.  c.  3.  ,      ♦  Stat.  Gnec, 

^  The  present  name  of  the  ruins  of  Kirra  is  Xeiopegadi  (the  dry  fountain)*     . 
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ing  the  distant  mountains  of  Achaia,  and  the  intervening  gulph, 
with  the  village  and  ports  of  Galaxidi,  the  town  of  Saldna,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Krisseean  plain,  with  the  Pleistos  winding  its  way 
through  fields  and  olive  groves,  by  the  foot  of  Kirphis  and  the  ruins 
of  Kirra. 

With  considerable  difiGiculty,  and  some  danger,  I  descended  the  steep 
precipice  on  which  the  church  stands,  and  being  arrived  in  the  plain, 
I  observed  that  the  Pleistos  was  cut  into  many  ditches,  in  order  to 
supply  the  olive  plantations  with  water.  Anciently  this  plain  was 
left  in  an  uncultivated  state;  and  Pausanias,^  with  his  usual  credulity, 
observes,  that  trees  never  throve  well  there.  At  present,  the  Krissaean 
plain  flourishes  more,  even  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turk,  than  formerly 
under  that  of  Apollo :  it  is  better  cultivated  than  most  parts  of  Greece, 
and  the  olive  trees  arrive  at  a  very  large  size,  and  to  a  great  degree 
of  perfection. 

Sophocles  in  his  Electra  calls  the  Krissaean  plain  CouvofM  axrv ;  and 
Strabo*  gives  it  the  epithet  of  tvicufAov.  No  spot  in  Greece  can  well 
possess  more  historical  interest ;  it  was  the  cause  of  much  blood- 
shed' and  animosity  amongst  the  diflerent  states  of  this  country ;  of 
the  destruction  of  the  happy  EIrissaean  republic  f  the  taking  of  the 
powerful  capital  of  Lociris ;  and  finally,  of  the  total  subjugation  of 
the  Grdeks  by  Philip  of  Macedon ;  who  being  appointed  gieneral  by 
the  Amphictyons,  to  conduct  the  third  sacred  war,  gained  that  su- 
periority and  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  their  destruction,  as  an  independent  people. 


I  B.  10.  c.  37.  '  B.  9.  p.  418.  '  winmKoy.  Homer's  Hjinn  to  Apollo,  ▼.  438. 
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from  KriMo  to  Kastri — sepulohnl  chambers.  Sitaation  of  Delphi-Kaatriotes — Kastafian  aprfng.  Tbe 
fooki  Fh^idiiadoB.  Ihaiple  of  ApoUo.  Tbo  pnoidMitio  or  mmnMr  ometm.  The  Mspeyt  TphiK 
S^adiuip.  CopYCQt  of  t^f  Kalog^ipi-HiuiiB  near  il  DiBtucb^dnuupseaof  rod^.  The  c^y^  9f  SjAiM*  on 
Mount  Kirphis — river  Pleistoa.  ^Tbe  vale  of  Delphi,  and  sitaation  of  the  ancient  town.  Echo. 
Delphi. 


TO     KAgTRI-DEJ.Pm. 

'y^ii  found  soni^  difficulty  in  prociiring  horses  to  convey  us  tQ  l^9iDtri ; 
t^e  people  cjbafged  us  an  eoonQOus  price,  and  the  bishop  did  Qot  in^ 
terfer^  to  prevent  the  imposition ;  but  a  timely  visit  which  we  re- 
ceived  fropi  the  Agha,  settled  matters  in  a  moment.  When  I  made 
my  complaint,  l»e  told  tbe  bishop,  that  ijf  they  attempted  to  impose 
upon  me^  he  would  oblige  them  to  take  me  for  nothing*  On  this,  the 
holy  prelate  with  one  word  brought  them  to  reason ;  which  however 
he  would  not  have  ^one  without  the  seasonable  interposition  of  the 
Turk. 

Yfe  quitted  Krisso  on  the  23th,  having  P^rnassos  on  the  left,  and 
Kirphis  on  the  right. 

About  half  way,  a  vast  precipice  renders  the  approach  to  the  far- 
famed  Delphi  awfully  ^^nd,  and  strikingly  picturesque. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  we  came  to  a  rock,  which  contains  several 
sepulchral  chambers  cut  in  the  solid  mass  :  their  entrances  are  in  the 
form  of  round  arches ;  some  of  them  contain  three  sarcophagi,  each 
under  a  round  niche:  they  have  all  been  opened,  and  the  covers  are 
broken :  these  sarcophagi  form  but  one  mass  with  the  rock.  Some 
large  fragments  in  the  vicinity  have  been  thrown  down,  probably  by 
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esrtliqiiakeB,  and  the  MpolebfM  wldfcb  were  'm  tkem  have  bem  rent 
attunder. 

One  of  the  tombs  is  in  an  insulated  mass  close  to  the  rdad.  1%fts 
1ft  the  hind  of  sqfmlohre  called  by  the  ancksits  Itihfisam^  or  K^ti^i^. 
They  are  ieen  at  Athefis,  Haliartos,  Tbisbe,  Ampbifssa,  DemetriaSs 
aad  other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  island  of  Cerigo^  poseesses  one,  with  two  contiguonB  sarcophagi 
under  the  same  arch ;  they  are  common  in  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the 
Ghrecian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Italy.  I  have  seen  tliem 
■ear  Eome,  Tivoli,*  Palestrina^^  Valmontoni,^! solaFarneSe/^  and  Get- 
vetrip/  There  are  some  nmgnificent  ones  near  Coviieto/  about  twelve 
utiles  fh>m  Givita  Vecchia,  adorned  with  setilpture  anid  paintings ; 
and  lately  others,  of  a  still  targ^  proportion,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  side  df  a  deserted  mountain,  about  six  miles  fro<n  Viterbo,  rn  the 
Roman  state,  with  £truscan  inscriptions  in  large  tetters,  over  the 
entrances. 

They  are  Hkewise  common  in  Sicily ;  partictdarly  at  Syva^use, 
where  they  compose  an  entire  street  Lanzi®  and  Zoega^  seem  to 
faavE  mistaken  tile  Hypogaia  for  the  Spelaia. 

A  few  yards  from  the  abovementioned  sepulchres  afe  the  traces 
of  tiie  walls  of  Delphi,  and  of  one  of  the  gates,  composed  of  a  mass 
of  swall  stones  closely  united  by  cement,  which  was  probably  ooated 
with  hewn  blocks,  some  of  which  are  dispersed  in  the  vicinity.  This 
style  of  construction  is  the  Emplecton  of  Vitruvius. 

Justin^^  says  that  Delphi  had  no  walls,  but  was  defended  by  its  pre- 
cipices»  Strabo^^  gives  it  ar  circuit  of  sixteen  stadia ;  and  Pausanias^* 
calls  it  ti^xi^  which  seems  to  imply,  that  it  was  walled  like  other 
cities.     In  earlier  times  it  was  perhaps,  like  Olympia,  defended  by 


*  Tbeancieot  Cythera.  SeeMons.  Castellan's  Tour  la  Greece,  publisbedin  1606.   Paris.* 
<  Hie  ancient  Tibur.  'Pneneste.  *  Unknown.  ^  Supposed  to  be  Veii^ 

^  Agylla  or  Caire.  ^  Tarquinu.  *  Saggio  di  lingua  Etrusca. 

9  See  his  work  on  Obelisks.  ^^  B.  24.  c.  6«  »  B.  9-  p-  418.  "*  B.  K). 
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the  sanctity  of  its  oracle,  and  the  presence  of  its  god,  which  being 
found  not  to  afford  sufficient  protection  against  the  enterprises  of  the 
profane,  it  was  probably  forti6ed,  and  became  a  regular  citydfter 
the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Fhociaris.  The  walls  may  however 
be  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  city  itself ;  their  high  antiquity 
is  not  disproved  by  the  use  of  mortar  in  the  construction.  Some  of 
the  Egyptian  pyramids  are  built  in  a  similar  manner,^  as  well  as  the 
walls  of  Babylon. 

The  road  in  this  .part  is  extremely  narrow;  a  precipice  is-  over- 
looked on  the  right  hand,  and  a  rock  rises  on  the  left.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  this  is  the  spot  described  by  Livy ,*  where  some 
Macedonians,  by  orders  of  Perseus,  w;ay'-laid  and  attempted  to 
destroy  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamos.  The  words  of  the  historian 
add.  so  much  interi^st  to  the  identity  of  the  spot,  that  I  have  con*- 
ceived  it  necessary  to  give  them  at  full  length.  He  describes  the 
journey  of  Eumenes  from  Cirrha  to  Delphi,  where  he  intended  visit- 
ing the  oracle: — ^^  Ascendentibus  ad  templum  a  Cirrha,  priusquam 
perveniretur  ad  ftequentia  aedificiis  loca,  maceria  erat  ab  Iseva  semitae 
pauUum  extans  a  fimdamento,  qua  singuli  transirent.  Dextra  pars 
labe  terrae  in.  aliquantum  altitudinis  diruta  erat.  Post  maceriam  se 
abdiderunt,  gradibus  adstructis,  ut  ex'ea^  velut  e  muro,  tela  in  prae* 
tereuntem  conjicerent.     Primo  a  mari  circumfusa  turba  aniicorum 


^  Hamikon's  ^gyptiaca.  *  B.  42.  c.  15. 

•  ■  • 

Translatian  of  Note  2. 

.  ■  .....  •    • 

As  yott  ascend  the  rising  ground  which  leads  to  the  temple  in  the  road  from  Cirrha,  and  be- 
fore you  reach  die  spot  which  is  covered  with  buildings,  you  find  a  wall  rismg  a  little  above 
the  foundation  on  the  left  of  the  path,  where  only  a  single  individual  can  pass  at  a  time.  *  On 
the  right  the  ground  had  given  way  taa  considerable  height.  The  assassins  concealed  them- 
selves on  steps  bdiind  the  wall,  from  which  they  could  take  aim  at  the  monarch  as  he  passed. 
His  friends  and  guards  proceeded  in  a  scattered  assemblage  from  die  sea-shore,  till  the  ap- 
proaclung  precipices  gradually  compressed  them  into  a  closer  line.  When  they  reached  the  part 
which  afforded  space  sufficient  for  only  one  person  at  a  time,  Pantaleon,  Prince  of  iBtplia^ 
who  was  conversing  with  the  king,  first  entered  the  defile.  The  assassins  rising  from  their  am- 
bush, instantly  rolled  two  great  stones  down  npon  the  king,  one  of  which  struck  him  upon  the 
head,  and  the  other  on  the  shoulder,  so  that  he  fell  senseless  on  the  ground. 
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nc  satdlitum  proceddint :  ddnde  exteniiabaiit  paullatim  angustiffi 
agmen.  Ubi  ad  earn  locam  vaitttm  .est*^  qua  aiogulis  eundum  erat, 
primus  semitam  ingressus  Pantaleou  iEtoliae  Princeps,  cum  quo  in* 
stitutus  regi  senno  erat.  Turn  insidiatores  exorti  saxa  duo  ingentia 
devolvunt,  quorum  altero  caput  ictum  est  regi,  altero  humerus  so- 
pitus/^  &c. 

In  about  two  hours,  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Kastri.  Ttie  com- 
puted distance  from  Salttna  to  Krisso  is  two  hours,  and  from  the 
latter  to  Kastri  as  much  more,  answering  to  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia,  which  Pausanias^  makes  it  from  Amphissa  to  Delphi. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  iEschines*  makes  it  only  half  that  distance, 
which  is  evidently  a  mistake,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by 
Barthelemy.^  The  approach  to  this  singular  spot  is  exceedin^y 
striking ;  and  when  its  gods,  its  temples,  and  all  the  objects  of  its 
superstition  were  in  full  power  and  splendour,  it  must  have  im- 
pressed the  beholder  with  religious,  awe. 

We  went  to  the  house  of  the  papas  of  .Kaatri,  to  whom  the  Bishop 
of  Salttna  had  given  us  a  letter ;  which,  from  its  simple  Bnd  laconic 
style,  I  have  thought  worth  inserting,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  common 
Greek  epistolary  writing. 

^ot  fjLiiXo^^oiy  Kou  €xw»  vei  ci^ioafiircMV.  %m  $tXiif  rou^  tri^i^roiffd^  on  iTveu  dvOfot- 
'ffot  TifAif/iAoi  Kcu  iuyivug.  ilg  ^fieig  tTvm  ovtrr^fAivoi  u'tto  tov  xovtroXov  iyxXilw  xm 
?X0asy  d'jro  icinrwxi.  roahd.  tuu  ^  9ras^*  ^{mv  ivxi  mi  m. 

(pivoova^iw 

Mdst  holy  Papas,  Mr.  John,  we  give  you  our  benediction.  These 
English  milords^  have  come  here;  they  are  going  to  travel.  You  will 
receive  them  well,  for  they  are  men  both  honourable  and  noble.  They 


^  B.  10.  c.  38.  *  Orat.  againn  Ktesiphon.  <  Voyage  d'Anachar^s. 

*  This  word  in  Turicey  is  syDonymous  for  travellers. 
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aro  rQ00Bim49iided  to  U8  bjr  the  ISftgbsh  cmunXr  nnd  thej  are  co 
fl'om  Patnu    That  is  att  i»te  hare  to  say,  and  our  bcnedictioa  he 
ivitb  jou* 

f  cAimarf  ^ 
Your  Bebedietop, 

Na  rituatifea  can  well  swpads  the  approach  to  DelpM.^  Its  grand 
and  theatrical  appearance,  combined  with  its  ancient  celebrity,  its 
mouldering  rains,  and  its  fieBen  state,^  form  siKh  extr^tie  ccmtrastar, 
«hat  it  is  diflicult  to  decide  whether  more-  regret  is  excited  by  its 
departed  splendour,  or  more  satisfat^ioh  felt  in  sti^  behokitBrg  some 
keOM^ns  c^  its  former  magnificence^  ^  IVorsus  ut  incertum  sit 
ntrum  mnnimentum  loci9.  an  majestas  IM  plus  hie  admrrationis 
habeat  ?^ .  The  very  locality  breathed  the  presence  of  ApoHo. 

The  first  objects^  which  attract  tihe  attetrtioft  are  the'  vast  pre^ 
cipices  of  Farnassos,  which*  rise  neariy  in  perpendicular  majesty, 
behind  the  humble  cottages  of  Kastri,  and  form  the  two  noble 
points  eelebraited  in  antiquity.  The  vale  is  circular  and  dtep,  and 
surrounded  by  the  rough  and  barren  rocks  of  Pamasso&  and  Kir- 
phis,  by  which  it  seems  excluded  from  the*  rest  of  the  world.— 
Part  of  the  vale  is  planted  with  olives  and  mulberry  trees^  and  the 
com  grows  on  the  terraces  which  were  raised  by  the  Delphians  for 
the  security  of  their  temples  and  their  habitations^  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  supported,  against  the  rapidity  of  the 

« 

descent. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  valley  exhibit  a  people  in  a  state  of  more 
inartificial  and  simple  existence  than  any  I  have  before  seen :  in- 
deed, they  hayae  little  to  do  out  of  their  own  valley;  and  their 
poverty,  while  it  keeps  them  at  home,  afibids  no  inducement  for  the 


^  Francklin  and  some  others  write  it  Delphos;  I  know  not  with  what  authority.    See  Dr. 
Bentley's  Preface,  p.  90,  Dissertation,  oa  the  fipisdes  of  Phalaris. 
*  Justin,  b.  24,  c.  6. 
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SQtnitton  a£  the  Turku^  They  are  however  governed  by  an  Agha^ 
who  bears  a  good  character  amongst  them. 

Ovr  «mval  excited  the  eager  curiosity  of  Ihe  Kastriotes ;  they 
crowded  wto  our  cottage^  where  every  thing  we  had  was  a  matter  of 
MtODUshment  I  Hiej  were  so  miich  {deased  with  otir  sugar  that  erery 
one  begged  a  little  fait ;  and  it  is  difficult  ix>  describe  the  surprise 
which  they  manisfeted,  when  they  saw  me  use  Indian  rubber^  to 
efece  Bome  pencil  lines.  The  g^wn<»up  persona  stared  at  ^adi 
other»  and  observed^  tibat  I  was  a  ^^  ^mOiuynaiMoe  wAfamo^  f  the  chiklreB 
ran  away,  and  said  I  was  the  devil. 

.The  Ka^iote  women  are  distinguished  by  tfadr  nature  beautf^ 
and  their  onadomed  elegance.  To  fine  figures  they  unite  haasdsame 
profiles,  good  teeth,  and  large  black  eyes.  We  went  one  day  to  a 
cottage  to  inquire  for  coins ;  and,  makt ng  the  woman  of  the  hoMe 
a  oomplimcnt  on  her  good.Iooks,  she  seemed  highly  pleased,  and  jaid, 
she  had  beenhafkdsome,  when  young,  but  that  it  was  now  her  sunr 
set ;  that  however,  she  had  five  daughters,  all  as  handsome  as  she  had 
been,  and  whom  she  would  shew  us,  if  we  would  dance  at  her  cot- 
tage the  next  day.  During  onr  conversation,  two  of  her  daughters 
came  in,  with  luge  pitchers  on  their  heads,  with  water  from  the 
Kas^ian  ^ring,  and  convinced  us  thivt  she  had  spoken  truth. 

It  gave  us  pleasure  to  find  that  most  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
Kastri  could  read  and  write,  and  could  also  speak  both,  the  Greek 
aotd  the  Albanian,  or  Arbanitic  languages :  although  Greece  in 
general  is  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  several  parts  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  of  other  civilized  and  enlightened  countries,  are  in  the  same 
sit)Liati(»3i;  but  the  mind  is.  more  forcibly  struck  in  the  former  case,  by 
the  contrast  between  its  ancient  and  its  present  state.  When  Greece 
monopohzed  the  learning  of  the  world,  our  island  was  in  a  state  of 
barb^sm  :  at  present  the  case  is  reversed;  ApaDo,  and  the  Muses, 
have  fled  from  Greece  to  Hyperborean  climes,  and  England  is  the 
favoured  seat  of  useful  knowledge  and  elegant  erudition.  Yet  Kas- 
tri has  its  school,  although  the  famous  island  of  lona,  the  boast  of 
Scotland,  in  her  better  days,  and  the  seat^of  learning  and  religion, 
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has  not  even  a  school,  nor  one  single  perscm  who  can  re^.  or 
write !  :. »    .* 

I  have  made  this  digression  for  the  purpose  of  undeceiving  those 
who  imagine  that  the  modern  Greeks  in  general  are  immersed  in  the 
deepest  ignorance,  and  that  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  Great  Britain  are  superior  to  them^  both  in  understanding 
and  education.  The  Greeks  however  are  as  far  our  superiors  in 
native  genius,  quickness  of  perception,  and  natural  intellect,  as  we 
are  superior  to  the  Icelanders  and  Laplanders!  But  education  has 
extricated  us  from  our  natural  darkness,  as  the  want .  of  it  has 
plunged  the  Greeks  into  an  obscurity  ill-suiting  their  natural  genius. 
But  happily  learning  is  reviving,  and  beginning  again  to  take  root 
in  its  native  soil ;  where,  if  properly  cultivated,  it  will  again  flou^ 
rish ;  but  will  probably  never  rear  its  head  so  high  as  in  the  days  of 
its  power  and  independence.  The  fostering  hand  of  an  English 
nobleman^  has  for  many  years  been  highly  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
pagation  of  knowledge  in  different  parts  of  Greece ;  and  the  wealthy 
Greeks  themselves^  of  Constantinople  and  Jbannina,  have  esta- 
blished several  useful  plans  for  the  introduction  of  their  ancient  au>- 
thors,  and  of  the  Hellenic  language.  But  a  country  which  has 
once  entirely  fallen,  and  like  Greece,  has  for  .several  centuries 
ceased  almost  to  be  a  nation,  seldom,  or  never,  reassumes  its  an- 
cient rank,  or  recovers  its  former  glory.  Greece  however  has  for 
some  years  been  making  sensible  advances  in  knowledge,  in  civiliza- 
tion, in  commerce,  and  in  opulence ;  and  notwithstanding  its  pre*- 
sent  inauspicious  circumstances,  it  may  periiaps  emerge  from  the 
despotism  by  which  it  is  oppressed,  and  again  become  one  of  the 
brightest  luminaries  of  Europe. 

The  village  of  Kastri  consists  of  ninety  cottages ;  the  inhabitants 
are  Arnauts,  an^l  have  the  same  costume  as  the  Galaxidiotes  :  the 


■^— — A^^MB 


^  The  Eari  of  Guildford. 
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poorer  people  live  ia  cottages  wliich  consist  of  only  one  long  room. 
The  wealthier,  and  amongst  them  the  papas,  have  houses  with  two 
pooms  raised  on  a  seicond  floor,  the  lower  part  being  divided  iiito  a 
stable,  cow-honse,  and  cellar.  The  cold  was  extremely  piercing, 
alid  the  house  which  we  occupied  had  neither  chimney  nor  glass  to 
the  windows ;  the  smoke  was  so  painful  to  our  eyes,  that  in  spite  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  the  shut* 
iers  open ;  biit  the  people  of  the  house  were  so  inured  to  this  nui* 
sance,  that  they  beheld  our  fastidiousness  with  a  contemptuous 
smile. 

Tlie  papas  has  a  wife,  three  sons,  and  a  daughter;  the  eldest  son, 
a  short  time  before  our  arrival,  married  a  fine  girl  of  the  village : 
she  paid  us  a  visit,  and,  on  entering  the  room,  made  some  very  low 
bows,  and  kissed  our  hands ;  she  then  kissed  her  own  hand,  with 
which  she  touched  our  hands,  at  the  same  time  saying,  Zag  ^rpoaicum. 
A  salutation  of  this  kind  denotes  the  greatest  respect ;  it  is  prac- 
tised in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  and  is  an  ancient  eustoin.^ 
She  repeated  her  salutations  so  frequently,  that  I  was  induced  to  ask 
if  there  was  any  particular  reason  for  it,  and  was  informed,  by  the 
papas,  that  it  was  the  common  ceremonial  which  newly-married 
women  practised  towards  strangers  who  came  to  their  house,  and 
which  it  would  be  deemed  irreligious  and  inhospitable  to  neglect. 
The  yoiing  husband  also  welcomed  us  with  great  good  nature  and 
native  politeness. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  menage,  but  not  the  most  agreeable  to 
us,  was  the  manner  in  which  we  passed  the  night :  the  second  room 
being  full  of  olives  add  sacks  of  com,  we  all  slept  in  the  same 


^  See  the  Octevius  of  M.  Miniicius  Felix.  Tbe  word  wfomnnm  ia  at  present  used  in 
Greece  in  its  priniilive  signification,  meaning  the  sam^  as  the  adoration  of  the  Latms,  which 
was  kissing  the  hand  in  token  of  respect ;  but  as  it  was  generally  practised  before  the  s^tues 
of  the  gods,  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  words,  loong  their  original  meaning,  became  syno- 
igrmoos  for  worshippii^  We  find  in  Minucius  Felix  that  Cccilius,  seeing  the  statue  of 
Seiapis,  kissed  his  hand  according  to  the  common  superstilioiif.  **  Ciecilius,  simulacro  Sera- 
pidis  denotato,  ut  vulgus  sup^rstittosus  solet,  nuinum  ori  adiDOfvni)  oscu^um  labils  pressit/' 
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<:bajiib0r;  the  papas  Hud  his  family  occupied  one  end  i>f  the  rooo^ 
aad  we  took  the  other  part ;  they  slept  upon  mate,  spread  upon  the 
floor,  and  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  blankets,  kept  their 
clothes  on;  the  papas  and  his  wife  the  papadia  occupied  one  mat; 
the  new-married  couple  another ;  and  the  rest  of  the  family  lay  scat-^ 
tered  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  Their  curiosity  was  very  great 
to  see  us  go  to  bed ;  indeed  it  waa  reciprocal ;  and  if  we  were  sur^ 
prised  at  seeing  them  sleep  with  their  clothes  oh|  they  were  still 
iBore  so  at  seeing  us  undress ! 

A  circumstance  occurred,  which,  though  trifling  in  itself,  is.men^ 
tioued  in  thi^  place  as  strongly  characteristic  of  the  siinple  and  pas- 
toral habits  of  these  poor .  people :  the  cow  of  the  papas  having 
recently  calved,  and  the  weather  being  extremely  pold,  the  calf  waa 
broMght  up  every  night,  and  slept  by  the  fire-side,  with  the  rest  of 
t)ie  ^mily.  '^  Et  pecus, et  Dominos,  communis  clauserat  umbra i'^ 
or>  as  one  of  our  poets  expresses  it,  ^^  Shelter  at  once  for  man  and 
b^ast  supplied/' 

We  here  noticed  a  custom  which  is  prevalent  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  and  is  probably  of  ancient  date :  the  person  whov 
^ter  sun-set,  brought  the  light  into  the  room,  wished  the  comfiasiyr 
good. evening ;  and  the  same  salutation  was  returned  by  them,  all,* 
frequently  repeating  the  words  "  xax^  irTrapflp/' 

This  celebrated  oracle,  and  city  was  indiscriminately  called  Py thb,' 
Python,  Pythia,  and  Delphi.  Pindar  poetically  uses  the  words  Krisat 
IV|d  Kirra  for  Delphi,  The  latter  is  never  mentioned  by  Homer, 
l^ut  only  Pythp.  Delphi  was  the  common  name  in  the  time  eS 
Stjrabo  and  Pausanias ;  but  ^schylus,  Pindar,  and  most  of  the  ancin 
ent  poets,  call  it  Pytho.  Euripides*  calls  it  poetically  nuda*  mrfOy 
and  fuMm '  apcfOTTToXic  i  Theocrituji^  AiX^  frirfUp  Ptolemy^  errs  in 
making  Pythia  and  Delphi  separate  places;  he  has  nevertheless 
been  followed  by  Cluverius,  Gerbellius,  and  others.    The  first  spot 


» Epig.  y.  V.  4, 


'  Ion.  V.  5aO.  Ore«t«  ▼*  1094. 
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maioiigst  the  rams  6fD^phi,  Which  attracted  our  atiention,  wa5  the 
Kastalian.  spring/  the  interest  of  which  is  increased  by  itB  atioieiit 
iame^  and  its  romantic  situation .  *  This  inspired*  and  inspiring  stream 
is  a  few  hundred  yards  out  of  the  village,  towards  the  east,  at  the  base 
<if  the  tremendous  precipices  of  Famassos ;  the  two  celebrated  rocks, 
•die  Phffidriades,^  ribe  almost  perpendicularly  above  the  fountain, 
dividing  into  the  two  points  of  Naupleia  and  Hyampeia,  which 
rwere  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  to  Apollo*  Sacrifices  also  were  offered 
to  Bacchus  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ^'  in  Vertice  sumnidi^ 
as  ym  see  in  Catullus.'*  Pausanias^  says^  the  same  thing,  and  mic- 
tions the  difficulty  of  ascent  from  the  Corycian  cave.  .  . 
Famassos  was  called  Biceps  fropi  th^  Fhsedriades,  and  not  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  divided  into  m^ny  points,  and 
IS  not  visible  from  Delphi.  There  are  however  three  pointed  rocks 
rising  from  Delphi ;  the  lowest  is  to  the  west  of  the  Fhaedriades^; 
it  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  ancients ;  and^  on  an 
unique  copper  coin,  which  I  found  at  this  place,  Famassos  i^ 
represented  with  its  three  points.  The  Delphians  used  to  throw 
from  Hyampeia  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  their  god  :^  but 
after  the  unjust  punishment  of  ^sop,^  the  point  Naupleia  was  used 
for  that  purpose.  The  former  is  probably  that  which  rises  above  th^ 
spring ;  the  latter  is  more  to  the  west.  The  chasm,  or  fissure,  by 
whicli  they  are  separated,  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  yards  in 
breadth :  I  climbed  up  the  rocks  by  some  ancient  steps  which  are 
cut  into  it,  and  which  lead  to  a  small  platform  in  the  chasm  between 
the  Phaedriades.  Those  who  were  hurled  from  the  rock  Hyanipeia, 
owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  precipice,  probably  soinetimes  fell 
upon  this  spot ;  and  the  steps  were  perhaps  made  for  the  purjpose  of 

'  K/Di/i'f}  riyc  Ka^aXiac,  Strabo.    Y^«/9  nyc  KooroXiac,  Pausan. 

.«  Unyric  fiavriKriQt  Lucian.  Jupiter  Tragoed, 
'    *  ^t^pia^ai  Ttrpai.  Diodor.  Sic.  b.  l6.  c.  28.  •  Carm.  63.  v.  390. 

*  B.  10.  c.  d£.  ^  Euripid.  Ion.  v.  1222,  and  1268.    Lucian.  Phalaris  prior. 

^  PlutarchDe  m  qui  tarde  a  numipe  corripiuntnr.    Tbia  event  happened  abouf  five  hundred 
and  sixty  years  before  Christ.  .  * 
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removing  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  there^.and'of  giving 
the  coup  de,  grace  to  those  who  had  not  been  killed  by  the  fall,  as  the 
Romans  did  to  those  who  happened  to  sunrive  their  projection  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock.    ' 

Thi?  kind  of  punishment  is  of  the  most  ancient  date,  and  was  praba<> 
bly  customary  all  over  Greece.  The  Athenian  Barathron,  the  Spar- 
tan Ceada,  and  the  Leucadian  promontory,  are  well  known  examples;  ^ 

The  Kastalian  spring  is  clear,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage; 
but  I  confess  that ;  its  waters  produced  none  of  those  effects  ujpcn 
me,  which  were  felt  by  travellers  of  more  lively  imaginations,  or 
more  tender  stomachs,  than  myself. 

^^  Nil  tum  Castaliae  rivis  communibus  undss 
Dissimiles *^ 

Dr.  Spon,  it  seems,  was  converted  into  a  poet  by  its  draught ! 
while,  in  Dr.  Chandler  (a  £ar  more  credible  fact),  it  mani- 
fested its  effects  in  a  stmnach-^che  and  a  shivering  fit.  But  if 
similar  results  were  the  uniform  product  of  the  Kastalian  spring,  we 
might  expect  to  find  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kastri  particularly  liable 
to  frigid  shiverings,  or  poetic  ecstacies. 

The  water  which  oozes  from  the  rock,  was  in  ancient  times  intro-^ 
diiced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  was  retained  for  the  use  of  the 
Pythia  and  the  oracular  priests.  Some  steps  that  are  cut  in  the 
rock  formed  a  descent  to  this  bath.  The  face  and  sides  of  the  pre- 
cipice, which  inclose  the  spring,  have  been  cut  and  flattened :  it 
was  no  doubt  anciently  covered  in ;  for  it  cannot  well  be  imagined 
that  the  Pythoness  laved  her  holy  limbs  in  open  day.*  A  cir- 
cular niche,  which  was  probably  designed  for  a  statue,  is  cut  in 
the  face  of  the  rock :  a  small  arch  and  passage  is  seen  on  the  western 
side  a  little  above  the  usual  level  of  the  spring :  this  was  made  to 
let  off  the  superfluous  water.  At  the  opposite  side  is  the  diminu* 
tive  chapel  of  Saint  John,  which  seems  to  have  been  contrived  in 


1  Chudian  de  Sexto  Covulvtu  Hoooiii  Anfusti  Fwaegfrn,  v.  117. 
*  Ettripid.  Ion.  v.  94. 
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.  ocdef  'to.  exhibit  the  trifmrpb  of  the  cross,  over  the  adoratioii  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses ! 

.  The  fduntaifi  is  ornamented  with  pendant  ivy,  and  overshadowed 
by  a  large  fig  tree,  the  roots  of  which  have  penetrated  the  fissures 
of  the  rock,  while  its  wide^spreading  branches  throw  a  cool  and 
refreshing  gloom  over  this  interesting  spot.  At  the  front  of  the 
spiring  we  were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  majestic  plane  tree,  that 
nearly  defends  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  shines  on  it  only  a 
few  hours  in  the  day.  Homer,  in  his  Hymn  to  Apollo,  mentions  the 
fount  Ddphousa  at  this  place ;  probably  meaning  the  Kastalian. 

Above  the  PhsDdriades  is  a  plain,  and  a  small  lake,  the  waters  of 
.whidi  enter  a  katahathron^  or  chasm  ;  and  it  is  probably  from  this 
that  the  Kastalian  spring  is  supplied.  The  superfluous  water,  after 
trickling  amongst  the  rocks,  crosses  Ae  road,  and  enters  a  modern 
ibunt,  from  which  it  makes  a  quick  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  through  a  narrow  and  rocky  glei,  fringed  with  olive  and  mul- 
berry trees,  when  it  joins  the  little  river  Plei»tQS,  and  enters  the  sea 
near  the  ruins  of  Kirra.  While  we  were  at  Delphi,  the  Kastalian 
spring  was  flowing  in  a  copious  stream,  and  formed  several  small 
cascades,  the  appearance  of  which  was  highly  picturesque.  The 
afales  of  the  fountain  were  cov^ed  with  fine  water-cresses :  I  gathered 
some  for  dinner,  which  the  poor  people  observing,  asked  if  they 
were  medicinal ;  and  when  I  explained  to  them  how  they  were  to 
be  eat^i,  thiey  communicated  the  discovery  to  the  others  ;  and  the 
next  mornings  I  met  a  party  of  the  villagers  returning  from  the 
spring,  each  with  a  provision  of  the  newly-discovered  vegetable : 
they  thanked  me  for  the  information  I  had  given  them ;  and, 
pointing  to  their  cresses,  told  me  they  should  for  the  future  give 
them  the  name  fipamo^oproy,  or  the  Frank's  Herb.  The  poorer  Greeks, 
particularly  those  who  live  far  from  the  sea,  have  so  little  to  eat 
during  their  long  and  rigorous  fasts,^  that  the  discovery  of  a  new 

^  The  Greeks  have  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  Imst-dayt  in  the  yew ;  but  devout  people 
observe  still  moce.  Travdlers,  sick  persons,  and  childran>  are  eiempt,  but  many  refuse  any 
indulgence. 
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vegetable^  whidh  they  did  not  .know  was .  palatable  or  wkblesoirae^ 
was  a  circumstance  of  some  importance  to  them. 

The  next  spot  which  I  was  impatient  to  visit  was  the  temple  of 
ApollQ,  at  least  the  site  of  it ;  for  the  remains  of  this  celebmted 
edifice  have  vanished  like  a  dream,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind* 

Jt  was  in  the  upper,  part  of  the  town,^  and  near  a  magnificent 
theatre,  which  indeed  was  within  its  peribolos.  The  Grecian  the* 
^tres  Are  generally  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  are  therefore  the 
most  indestructible  of  ancient  monuments ;  I  Jiad  reason  to  hope  I 
should  find  it,  and  that  it  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  temi^ : 
but  1,  was  disappointed ;  as  I  could  not  discover  any  positive  traces 
of  ei their  one  or  the  other.  It  appears  that  the  far-famed  temple  of 
Apollo  must  besought  for  under  the  humble  cottages  of  Kastri,  as 
%he  whol^  village  pcobably  stands  within  its  ancient  peribolos, 

Fausanias  says,  that  the  temple  contains  a  very  large  space»  wbeie 
several  roads  meet ;  and  that  a  fountain,  called  Kassotis,  passes  .under 
ground  in  a  secret  part  pf  it ;  I  therefore  directed  my  steps  towards 
the  rocks  of  Parnassos,  in  search  of  the  fountain,  and  soon  came 
to  a  small  stream,  running  towards  the  village.  X  was  not  ra- 
miss  in  exploring  its  source,  which  is  situated  near  a  large  mass  of 
rock,  and  several  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  scattered  around.  At 
this  spot  the  TurkB  have  constructed  a  fountain,  with  a  cistern,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  waters,  to  which  the  .washerwomen  ef 
Kastri  habitually  resort.  The  adjacent  ground  exhibits  some  scat- 
tered blocks  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  render  it  probable 
that  the  fountain  was  once  sumptuously  adorned.  It  is  at  present 
called  Kerna-  A  little  above  it  are  some  ancient  foundations,  per- 
haps the  Jliesche,  which  contaioed  the  paintings,  of  Polygnotos. 

The  stream  which  issues  from  the  aphng,  runs  towards  the  middle 
of  the  village ;  where,  it  loses  itself,  imperceptibly,  near  'the  Agfaa^ 
house. .  There  are. several  reidauis  about  this  spot;  arid  in  the  lower 
part  of  this  and  some  adjoining  houses,  are  some  fluted  marble 
frusta,  of  the  Doric  order,  aind  of  large  dimensions. 

*  Pausao.  b.  10.  c.  32.  •   -     >.  -  •  • 
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^'S6nfe>ery  long  inscriptions  are  alsa  still  left  oh  the  walls,  which 
form  part  of  his  granary,  and  which  almost  cover  one  side  of  a  neigh- 
bouring cow-house.  The  proprietor  turned  out  the  cattle,  and  gave 
me  a  light,  which  enabled  me  to  copy  a  Greek  and  Latin  inscription^ 
and  as  only  a  part^  of  it  has  been  published,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix.  It  was  however  in  so  mutilated  a  state,  besides  being  in 
3b  inverted  position,  that  I  copied  it  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
.  Neat  the  same  place  is  a  fine  inscription,  on .  a  block  of  white 
marble,,  of  which  I  was  enabled  to  decipher  the  greater  part,  though 
it  has  been  much  de&ced.  In  this,  as  weU  as  in  some  other  inscrip*' 
tiom^  the  word  leromn^non  frequently  occurs. 

Delphi,  from  its  central  situation,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  vernal 
meeting  of  the  Aniphictyons^  and  for  the  congress;  of  the  ambas-^ 
Mtdors ;  or  in  other  words,  the  Pyldgoras  ^nd  leromnemon,  which 
each  independent  Greciatk  9tate  sent  to  support  its  dVil  and  religious 
intecestft. 

(  The  wealth  of  Delphi  was  proverbial  even  in  the  time  of  Homer.' 
llu&PliDcianispluiidued  the  temple  of  money  to  the  amount  of  near 
amillioa  sterling ;  an  enonaoias  sum  in  those  days !  Xerxes  thought 
it  not  unworthy  of  his  notice ;  but  the  power  of  the  god  frustrated' 
his  attempt.^  ^i^ennus  was  equally  unsuccessful;  but  Sylla^  made 
binraelif  master  of  its  treasure ;  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
depredationsr  to  which  it  had  been  exposed,  according  to  PKny,^  there 


'  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  sixth,  chapter  of  the  fourth  Toluiiie  of  his  Travels,  has  published,  the 
first  ux  linea  of  thei  Latia  inscnptioD,  but  he  says,  *'  that  when  he  found  what  the  fatigue 
would  be  of  making  an  exact  copy  of  the  whole,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  attempt  it/' — Both 
the  Gieek  an4  the  Latin- inscriptions  seem  to  haw  been  made  in  the  time  of  one  of  the  Roman 
^p(^am»  iiHbo^e,hiHm  »  not  boweiner  seep,  upon  them*  They  am  decrees  retelive  to  bono- 
daries ;  in  th^  Latin,  iqscii^tipn.  Cirrha  and  Antjcyca  are  mentioned.  On  the  same  sbb  is; 
another  Greek  inscription  in  very  minute  characters,,  the  grc^ater  part,  of  which  is  under  grou|id ; 
they  merit  a  full  uurestigationy  and  it  b  hoped  that  future  travellers  will  supply  the  deficiency 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  Ihem. 

*  StrabOi  b.  Q.  4^^ 420..  .      .        >  Justin,  b.  24.  c«  Sy«nd  others;    ; 

*  l>lutiirch's  Life  of  Sylla.  »  Nat.  HisI;  b.  34.  c.  7. 
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were  three  thousand  statues  at  Delphi  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
Bfehnus  on  approaching  it,  directed  the  attention  of  his  army  to 
many  statues  of  soUd  gold.  **  Ostehdebat,  statuasque  cum  quad* 
rigis,  quarum  ingens  copia  procul  visebatur,  solido  auro  fusas  esse ; 
plusque  iu  pondere,  quam  in  specie  habere  prsedae  affirmabat/^  These 
stataesy  which  Brenniis  took  for  gold,  were  probably  only  bronze  gilt  J 

Delphi  was  plundered  eleven  times  before  the  reign  of  Nero ;  and 
that  emperor  took  five  hund red  bronze  statues  from  the  temple.^   Tet> 
after  all  these  deductions  from  its  ancient  splendour,  Pausanias  has 
left  a  particular  description  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  statues  r 
besides  a  general  mention  of  a  great  many  others,   of  warriors, 
wrestlers,  and  musicians,  which  probably  amounted  to  as  many 
more.   These  precious  ornaments  were  included  within  the  boundary, 
or  sacred  inclosure.    Yet,  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  its  treasure- 
had  disappeared ;  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  it  was  destitute  of  money ; 
and  the  rich  offerings  of  Gyges,  Alyattes,  Croesus,  and  Midas,  with, 
the  accumulated  liberality  of  kings  and  of  nations  could 'be  seen  no 
more.    ^'  Even  the  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Persians,  Assyrians,  Phceni- 
cians,  the  Italians,  and  the  Hyperboreans  themselves,  sent  oiSferings 
toDelpU.^'* 

The  temple  and:  the  god,  the  rites  of  sacrifice,  and  the  predomi- 
nance of  superstition  enriched  the  barren  rocks  of  Parnassos  with 
a  greater  variety  of  sumptuous  products,  than  were  to  be  found 
in  the  most  fertile  fields  and  the  most  cultivated  plains.  According 
to  Justin,  the  army  of  Brennus*  revelled  in  its  luxuries. 

Strabo  calls  the  temple  of  Apollo  the  common  temple,  to  a^ov  xavop ; 
and  Livy,*  "  commune  humani  generis  oraculum;"  as  it  had  become 
the  resort  of  all  nations.  Euripides^  for  the  same  reason  calls  the 
Delphic  Tripod,  rptmfct  xoivw.  Strabo  and  Pausanias  denominate  it 
generally,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  temple  j  to  a^  to  iv  AfX^oi^. 

Even  the  form  of  the  temple  is  not  known. 


<^»  • 


^  Pausaa.  b.  10.  c.  7*         •     '  Lucian's  Phalaris  alter.  '  B.  24.  c.  7,  8, 

«B.38.  C.48.  'Ion.  V.  366. 
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Cjriac^  of  Ancona  says  it  was/circular;  as  it  bias  been  designed 
bj  the  most  celebrated  painters,  particttlarly  Claude  Lorrain  and 
Gaspar  Poussin. 

On  a  scarce  copper  coin  which  I  procured  at  Delphi,  it  is  repre- 
sented of  the  most  common  form,  a  rectangular  bblong,  with  six 
columns  on  the  sides,  and  two  in  front,  with  a  statue  between  them ; 
but  as  it  was  frequently  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  its  original  plan  was 
perhaps  not  uniformly  preserved. 

It  is  not  less  surprising  than  true,  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
edifices  in  the  world  has  been  so  entirely  destroyed,  and  so  thoroughly 
obliterated,  that  sufficient  traces  ai;e  scarcely  left,  by  which  the  tra- 
Teller  can  form  even  a  conjecture  as  to  its  position.  •  It  must  however 
have  been  magnificent,  as  the  rebuilding  of  it,  by  Spintharos,*  is  said 
to  have  co^t  about  three  hundred  talents. 

:  71^  Apollo  Belvedete  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  from  the  statue 
which  was  in  the  temple  at  Delphi.  The  celefanpated  Canova  thinks 
that  the  original  was  of  bronze ;  alleging,  in  justification  of  this 
opinion,  that  statues  of  that  material  have  a  certain  style  different 
from  those  in  marble ;  and  that  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  particularly 
the  drapery,  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  bronze. 

Amongst  some  scarce  coins  which  I  collected  at  Delphi,  was  one 
on  which  the  god  is  represented  in  an  erect  posture,  playing  on  the 
lyre,  and  covered  with  a  long  stola ;  to  which  Propertius^  alludes, 
"  ]^ythius  in  long^  carmina  veste  sonat.""  This  is  in  his  character  of 
Musagetes,^  Kitharsedos,  or  Kitharistus. 

This  figure  seems  taken  from  the  description  which  Horner^  gives 
of  Apollo  conducting  the  Cretans  to  Delphi,  shewing  them  the  spot 
where  he  desired  his  temple  to  be  erected,  and  is  probably  a  copy  of 
that  which  was  within  the  temple. 


^  In  hia  manuscript  b  die  Barbarini  library  at  Ronie. 

*  About  five  hundred  and  twelve  years  B.  C.  *  B.  2.  Eleg.  31.  v.  16. 

^Leader  of  the  Muses.  Diod.  Sic.  b.  1.  c  18.  *  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  614, 

VOL.  I.  2  a 
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Citharum  in  manibus  habens,  mirabiliter  sonans, 
Falchrd,  et  sublimiter  gradiens. 

«   As  Pausanias  do^  not  mention  the  statue  of  Apollo  at  Delphi^  it 
was  probably  removed  before  his  time. 

It  is  not  known  when  this  celebrated  oracle  ceased.  The  god  pro^ 
bal>ly  emigrated  to  the  Hyperboreans,  diortly  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianityi 


a 


cum  pulcher  Apollo 


Lustrat  Hyperboreas,  Delphis  cessantibus,  aras/^^ 

Lucian*  says  that  answers  were  given  in  his  time ;  but  that  they  were 
not  Continued  long  after  this^  we  have  the  testimony  of  Juvenal :' 

quoniam  Delphis  oracula  cessant, 


Et  genus  humanum  d&mnat  caligo  futiiri.' 

,  Most  of  the  Grecian  oracles  were  annihilated  by  neglect,  when  Con* 
Stan  tine  relinquished  the  errors  of  Polytheism. 

It  would  appear  from  Seneca,^  Statins,^  and  Lactantius,^  that 
Apollo  had  another  oracle  and  temple  at  Kirra ;  but  it  seems  extra^ 
ordinary  that  it  should  not  be  noticed  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias* 
Statins^  also  mentions  a  cavern  at  Kirra ;  but  as  that  place  was  the 
port  of  Delphi,  perhaps  it  was  put  for  Delphi  itself^  by  a  poetical 
licence,  of  which  Pindar,  has  made  such  frequent  use. 

JuyenaP  calls  Apollo  "  Cirrhaeus  Vates;"  and  Lucan  frequently 


^  Claudian  de  sexto  Consulatu  Honor.  Aug.  Paneg.,  v.  26.  ^  PbalarU  Alter. 

^  Sat.  6.  V.  554.  ' 

*  Cirrhaea  Paean  Templa,  et  aetheriam  domum  serpente  cieso  meruit.  Hercul.  Oet.  y.  03. 
^Tunc  et  A|>olliniae  tacuere  oracula  Cirrhas.  Theb.  7.  v.  410, 
^  ^  In  Ciirha  tantum  proapera  deorum  dabantur  oracula. 
7  Tbeb,  3.  V.  611 .  »  Sat.  13.  v.  79.   . 
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mentions  that  place  poetically  for  Delphi*  Aneiielit  as  well  as  mo- 
dem authors  have  made  a  great  confusion  in  this  little  district,  partis 
cularl J  in  their  accounts  of  Krissa,  Kirra«.  Delphi,  and  Py  tho. 

Pausanias^  mentions  a  temple  at  Kirra,  which  was  common  to 
ApoIlOy  Diana,  and  Latona;  but  says  nothing  concerning  ia  cavern, 
nor  an  oracle ;  and  had  these  existed,  he  w6uld  certainly  not  luve 
failed  to  enlarge  upon  his  &vourite  subject. 

The  prophetic  cavern  at  Delphi  is  searched  for  in  vain ;  and  we 
may  say  with  Claudian,*  ^^  Antraquemaesta  silent,  inconsultique  reces^ 
suis/"  Straba  mys  it  was  deep,  but  its  entrance  srnaU*  Dion  Cassius? 
rdates,  thatN^oput  people  to  deaJth  at  its  mouth,  and  destroyed  iti. 
Diodoras  Siculua  says^  it  was  fin  -ihe  adytum  of  the  temple.  The 
tripod,  was  placed  over  the  jfentrance,  upon  which  the.Pytbia  sat  whilr 
she-receivted  the  prpphctic:  influence :  '^^  ririiuidqi^i^  rm  xft^froSif  %m  iimfd^^t 
rm  >»n^f  won^  ^narudm  ^fmifkm  iiu  rm»  ywmfraum  f li^rrft  ft^o^mt"^ 

It  is  singular  that  tfce.  traiisition  of  the  sacred  breath^  of  ApOllo, 
should  have  caused  such  wonderful  e£fects  throughout  all  Greece ; 
but  it  is  not  surprisinjg,  that  the  mephitic  vapours  should  sometimes 
have  been  fatal^  to  the  Pfthia ;' particularly  when  we  consider  that 
Apollo. "  se  visceribus^  inetgit."  Every  one  knows  the  ejBfect  of  the 
air  in  the  grotta  del  CanCf .  near  Napl^.  The  seat  upon  which  the 
Pythia  sat  when  proclaiming  the  oracles,  was  called  o^^toir,^  the  Cor^ 
tina^P  of  the  Latins ;  for  which  reason,  the  epithet  of  Cortinipotens 
was  given  to! Apollo.^^  

I  will  ilow  briefly  mention  some  rdBieotions,  which  suggested  them* 
selves  upon  the  spot,  as  I  explored  the  relative  situations  of  theobr 
jeets  which  are  most  remarkable  in  the  country  round  Delphi  and 
Paraassos. 


•  10.  c,  37.  *  Desexto Coos*  Hod.  Aug*  Paneg.  w. 99* 

*  Rom.  Hist.  b.  63.  «  B.  16.  c.  26.  '  The  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes; 

*  upoff  wpnfio.  Dioo  CSassios,  b.  6S.  T  platarch  de  defectu  One. 

*  Locan.  Pharsal.  b.  5.  •  Jid.  PoOuz,  b.  10.  c.  23.         ^  Viigil  JEo.  3.  t.  92. 
*^  Adrian  Tumebus^  adversary  b.^.  c.  20. 

S  AS 


180  APOLLO^  AND  i  PYTHO. 

The  story  of  ApoUd  and  Pythbis  unquestio^ablJ^a  poetical  scUe^ 
gory;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  plain  prose,  in  order 
to  invest  it  witha  semblance  of  reality. 

The  serpent:probably  represented' the  river,  which  remained  after 
the  flood  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion  had  overflowed  the. plains, 
surrounding  and  insulating  Pamassos,  and  the  highest  mountains; 
with  its  serpentine  involutions. 

Strabo^  says,  the  Cephissos  passes  through  Phocis  like  a  serpent 
{i^Kovrotsiag).  The  Pleistos  probably  took  its  name  from  the  original 
superfluity  of  its  waters.  Apollo  with  his  darts,  or  the  sun  with  its 
rays,  reduced  this  enormous  monster  to  the  size  of  a  comm6n  riv^r: 
The  old  Egyptian  story  of  Horus  and  Ob  seems  to  have  givenrise-to 
that  of  Apollo  and  Pytho ;  their  resemblance  is  striking.  The  word 
Horus,  or  Hores.in  Hebrew,  signifies  the  destroyer,  as  does  the  Greek, 
word  mroXXuavy  or  Apollo.  Ob  si^ifies  the  dragon,  or  snake,  or  Pytho^ 
or  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  wbich  has  been  the  prolific  origin  of  the 
most  celebrated  Egyptian  and  Grecian  stories.  Herodotus*  clearly 
tells  us,  that  Apollo  is  the  same  as  Oros ;  and  it  must  be  recollected 
that  Ogyges  himself  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Egypitian.  It  was 
therefore  natural,  that  the  mythology  of  that  country  should  be  re% 
vived  and  adopted  in  Greece,  upon  an  event  which  so  nearly  resem- 
bled what  had  been  experienced  in  the  regions  of  the  Nile.  . 

Towards  the  western  end  of  Kastri,  near  the  stadium,  is  a  hill; 
where  some  ancient  foundations  may  be  discerned,  with  the  pave- 
ments of  three  roads,  which  form  a  junction  at  this  spot:  The'Siim- 
mit  of  the  hill  is  flat,  but  not  of  large  dimensions,  and  as  it  is  higher 
than  the  fount  Kassotis,  it  could  not  have  .been  occupied  by  the 
temple  of  Apollo. 

Below  the  hill,  towards  the  south,  is  the  small  church  of  St.  Elias, 
composed  of  ancient  firagments,  and  standing  upon  a  terrace,  sup- 
ported by  a  fine  wall  of  regular  maisonry,  with  projecting  buttre&ses. 


■*  ""^  '■^' 


*  B.  9.  p.  424.  *  B, «.  c.  144.. 
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v^iieh  fbfmed  the  peribohs  of  a  temple.  Spon  thinks  that  this  is  the 
^te  of  the  temple  of  Apollo :  it  may  have  been  part  of  theindosttre  ; 
but  1  conceive  that  the  body  of  the  temple,  the  peyrciov,  where  the 
oracles  were  given,  was  higher  up,  and  probably  within  the  present 
village.     Strabo*  particularly  tells  us  it  was  xora  xofu^y.  t 

Near  St.  EKas  are  two  sepulchral  chambers  cut  in  the  rock,  one 
of  which  contains  a  sarcophagus,  with  its  cover  still  remaining  entire : 
some  other  sepulchres,  of  the  same  kind,  are  seen  in  different  parts 
of  the  rock.    The  stadium  is  a  little  above: St.  Elias. 

The  son  of  the  papas  had  accompanied  me  as  far  as  this  place  with- 
out making  any  remarks ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  stadium,  to  my  great 
surprise,  he  knew  what  it  was,  and  said,  tia  avou  to  Sskov  fiag  irtvru^Xov^ 
Here  is  our  stadium  I  The  word  Pentathlon^  the  quinquertium  of  the 
Romans,  was  introduced  into  Greece  as  soon  as  the  games  reached 
the  number*  indicated  by  that  word.  The  stadium  is  situated  under 
the  rocks  of  Parnassos,  and  the  length  and  breadth  includes  as  much 
flat  space  in  both  directions,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  can  afford ; 
the  two  extremities,  which  are  east  and  west,  being  terminated  by 
rocks,  and  the  northern  side  by  the  rising  of  the  mountain,  the 
south  by  the  quick  slope ;  on  this  side  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
wall  which  supported  the  stadium;  it  is  regularly  constructed,  with 
large  blocks,  some  of  which  are  thirteen  feet  in  length.  The  an- 
cient and  the  modem  road  pass  at  the  foot  of  the  wall. 

Pausanias^  says  that  Herodes  Atticus  ornamented  the  stadium 
with  Pentelic  marble:  the  ruitos  however  are  entirely  of  stone, 
without  the  smallest  fragment  of  marble.  The  rocks  which  are  at 
the  two  extremities  are  cut  into  seats,  which  remain  very  per- 
fect, and  which  were  probably  for  the  agonofketai^  or  presidents 
of  the  games.    The  seats  of  the  populace  were  on  the  sides ;  some  of 


'  B.  9.  p.  418.  <  Simonides.  Antholog.  b.  I.e.  1.  Epig.  8. 

^  B.  10.  c.  32.     PhUostralQs,  in  his  Life  of  Herod.     At^.  merelj  says,  avtO^i  it  rai  ry 
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them  remain ;  they  are  similar  to  those  of  the  theatre  of  the  aftcr^ 
forest  near  Epidauros.  Between  the  village  and  the  Kastahaii 
spring  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  edifice  of  moderate  dimensions  i 
it  has  probably  been  a  seat,  or  resting-place ;  of  which  there  are 
other  examples  near  Grecian  temples :  there  is  one  of  a  j»imilar 
kind  at  Kalauria,  attached  to  the  temple  of  Neptune ;  and  another 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town  of  Pompeii/  near  Naples ;  both  retain* 
ing  the  seats,  which  are  formed  by  a  projection  from  the  wall,,  in 
the  hollow  of  the  circle :  that  of  Delphi  is  probably  of  the  same 
kind,  but  it  is  considerably  buried :  on  one  side  of  the  blocks  is 
the  following  inscription : — 

» 

EniAPISTArOPAAPXONTOSENAEAflOIE 
AITaAXlNnOAIMAPXOTAAESANAPO- 

This  building  was  erected,  Aristagoras  being  archon  of  Delphi, 
and  Alexander  Polemarch  of  iBtolia. 

The  inscription  being  upon  different  stones,  it  appears  that  some 
inust  have  fallen  from  their  places  since  the  publication  of  Van 
Dale,^  who  gives  it  in  a  more  perfect  state ;  but  he  has  misrepre* 
sented  the  form  of  the  sigma. 

EniAPICTArOPAAPXONTOC 

£NA£A«OlC 

nTAAIAC  YHCIHC 

lEPOMNHMONOTNTilN 

AITOAnN 

nOAEMAPXOrAAEHABiENOT 

AAMONOC 

The  remains  of  the  town  wall  are  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 


>  Sm  dw  bwutifiil  woik  on  tke  niiat  of.  Pompeii  bj  Sir'W.  G«ll  ud  J.  P.  Gwidy,  Esq. 

*  Diwertat.  6. 
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Kastatian  dpring,  where  the  eastern  gate  must  have  formerly  stood , 
joining  the  foot  of  the  precipice  Hyempeia,  No  part  of  the  wall  is 
left  but  the  interior  mass,  which  consists  of  an  exceeding  hard  com- 
position of  small  stones  and  mortar.  This  was  probably  coated  with 
iarge  blocks,  and  is  precisely  of  the  same  style  as  the  wall  at  the 
western  entrance  of  the  town,  which  has  already  been  described. 
The  ancient  and  the  modern  road  pass  in  this  place ;  it  was  the 
tt^x  0JW9  or  sacred  way,  by  which  the  Athenians  and  Bceotians 
made  their  approach  with  rich  and  pompous  o£ferings  to  the  Del* 
phian  god. 

When  Pausanias  came  from  Daulis,  he  entered  Delphi  by  this 
eastern  gate ;  and  he  mentions  four  temples,  and  a  gymnasium,  in 
the  vicinity. 

Several  ruins  and  fragments  may  be  seen  below  the  road,  and 
the  convent  of  the  Kalogeroi  has  probably  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  one  of  the  temples ;  some  fine  blocks  of  marble  are  scattered 
about  with  fragments  of  inscriptions,  a  marble  triglyph,  and  other 
Doric  remains. 

*  Here  are  also  two  fine  masses  of  wall,  built  at  different  periods,  as 
a  support  to  the  terraces  on  which  the  temple  stood.  The  most  an- 
cient of  these  is  in  the  second  style ;  the  polygons  are  beautifully 
united ;  the  other  wall  is  nearly  regular. 

Some  ancient  olive-trees  growing  near  the  convent,  and  over- 
topped by  the  memorable  Ffaeedriades,  form  a  most  beautiful  and 
lingular  picture. 

Within  the  convent  are  three  plain  metopae  of  white  marble,  some 
altars,  and  sepulchral  inscriptions. 

The  Kalogeroi,  who  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Basilius,  subsist  by 
alms,  and  by  the  culture  of  their  land.  The  hospitality  which  thejr 
exercise  towards  travellers  is  made  up  of  bread  and  cheese,  of  olives 
and  wine,  with  the  use  of  an  unfurnished  apartment.  These  re- 
marks are  analogous  to  the  hospitable  orders  of  Catholic  countries ; 
except  to  the  capuchins,  who  are  the  receivers,  but  not  the  dispen- 
sers, of  hospitality. 


184  ROCKS  DETACHED  FROM  PARNASSOS. 

'  As  my  curiosity  prompted  me  to  examine  a  cave  on  Mount  Kir-^ 
phis,  which  is  visible  from  Kastri,  I  commenced  my  descent  from 
the  Kastalian  spring  towards  the  Pleistos,  by  the  glen  which  convjBys 
the  superfluous  water  of  the  fount  to  that  river.  Not  far  below  the 
monastery  are  several  large  masses  of  rock,  which  have  been  evi- 
dently detached  from  Parnassos,  and  are  no  doubt  the  same  which 
fell  upon  the  army  of  Xerxes,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus^ and  Diodorus.*  The  former  mentions  that  they  were  seen 
in  his  time  in  the  ground  which  was  sacred  to  Minerva  Pronaia. 

Pausanias^  and  Justin*  relate  that  they  fell  when  Brennus  was 
before  Delphi,  and  destroyed  great  part  of  his  army.  The  son  of 
the  papas  pointed  out  one  of  the  largest  of  these  masses,  and  said,  it 
was  the  chair  of  Apollo ;  too  AiroKkwoq  ^  zocdi^pa.  It  was  interesting  to 
hear  an  unlettered  peasant  pronounce  the  name  of  the  Delphic  deity. 

Pausanias^  mentions  a  rock  at  Delphi,  on  which  Herophile  used 
to  sit  when  she  gave  out  her  oracles. 

I  continued  descending  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  little  glen ;  and, 
about  one-third  of  the  way  down,  found  a  long  and  interesting  in- 
scription.^ I  saw  no  regular  building  in  my  walk,  but  only  a  few 
traces,  and  several  blocks  of  stone.  At  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  the 
water  of  the  Kastalian  spring  forms  a  small  cascade,  and  a  few 
paces  further,  enters  the  Pleistos ;  near  this  is  a  mass  of  wall,  com?- 
posed  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  the  remains  of  a  bridge  which  was 
built  over  the  river ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  very  ancient  date. 

I  searched  in  vain  for  the  Hippodrome :  it  was  probably  only  a 
space  railed  in,  without  any  permanent  building :  ten  chariots 
started  sometimes  at  the  same  moment,  in  these  contests.^  Sopho- 
cles^ calls  the  plain  of  Krissa  ymjayinv  Kpio-o-oMov  itt^iimv  IleJov,  the  ship- 
wreck of  horsemen,  alluding  to  the  Hippodrome. 


1  B.  8.  c.  39.  «  B.  1 1.  c.  14.  ^  B.  10.  c.  M. 

<  B.24.C.8.  *  B.  10.  c.  12.  *  See  the  Appendix. 

f  Sophoc.  Elect,  v.  703.  •  Elect,  v.  733. 
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The  valley,  wbich  is  here  narrow,  widens  towards  Krissa;  the 
soil  is  rich,  and  well  cultivated  with  vines,  olives,  and  com.  Several 
ditches  have  been  cut,  to  draw  off  the  waters  of  the  Pleistos,  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  the  olive  plantations ;  and  some  of  the  dykes, 
being  out  of  repair,  the  water  has  formed  marshy  ground.  Though 
the  river  is  small,  it  sometimes  overflows  after  heavy  rains,  or  the 
melting  of  the  snow  on  Parnassos ;  when  it  merits  the  name,  for 
which  it  was  perhaps  indebted  to  that  circumstance.  Pliny^  says 
the  Cephissos  flows  through  Delphi ;  one  amongst  many  proofs  that 
little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  assertions  when  he  speaks 
of  Greece. 

The  boy  who  had  attended  me  as  far  as  tiiis  place,  being  bare- 
footed, and  having  bruised  his  feet  in  climbing  about  the  rocks,  be^ 
came  quite  alarmed  when,  he  saw  me  attempt  to  cross  the  river;  he 
began  to  cry;  and  I  heard  him. say,  Oxos  os  (pj^a^neoi  xfiXXos  nvm^  axx» 
at^Tog  xf^Xi^arefTOSj  iyt§  \mayia  uq  ro  trmpri  jimxy  ^^  All  Franks  are  mad; 
but  this  man  is  quite  mad  ;  I  will  return  home  T  With  this  he  dis;- 
appeared  amongst  the.oliye-groves,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Kastalian  spring,  and 
below  the  road,  a  stream  gushes  out  of  the  side  of  Parnassos,  and 
turoiqg  some  small  inills  in  its  rapid  descent,  falls  into  the  Pleistos, 
the  volume  of  which  it  considerably  augments.  I  was  a  long  time 
in  discovering  a  place  where  I  could  ford  the  rapid  curi:ent ;  but  I 
was  unwilling  to  return  withQut  effecting  my  purpose.  At  length  I 
commenced  the  experiment ;  and  when  in  the  middle  of  the  stream^ 
found  the  water,  about  four  feet  deep,  flowing  with  impetuous  velo- 
city, and  full  of  large  stones.  I  was  hurried  off  my  feet,  and  much 
bruised  by  falling  upon  a  rock ;  but  as  the  river  was  narrow,  I  foiw 
tunately  reached  the  opposite  bank,  though  in  much  pain,  and  per- 
fectly wet. 


^  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  3. 
VOL.   I.  2   B 
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Having  rested  dome  time,  and  almost  dried  myself  in  the  sun, 
which,  although  in  the  month  of  March,  was  very  powerful,  I  pro- 
ceeded amongst  the  olive-groves,  towards  Mount  Kirphis  ;  but  I  was 
soon  so  bewildered  by  the  marshes  and  ditches  of  the  Pleistos,  that 
I  should  probably  have  been  obliged  to  return,  bad  pot  some  voices 
excited  my  observation.  I  percdved  several  Greeks  working  in  the 
fields ;  and  thdr  astonishment  at  seeing  a  Frank  alone  in  such  a 
place,  and  covered  with  mud  and  dirt,  could  not  be  readily  de- 
scribed. They  were  however  civil,  and  assured  mc^  that  there  were 
no  ruins  whatever  in  the  plain.  I  begged  one  of  them  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  cave  oh  Kirphis,  to  which  he  consented  upon  the 
payment  of  twenty  paras. 

We  proceeded  s^aight  up  the  rough  and  difficult  side  of  the 
mountain,  which  was  covered  with  rocks  and  bushes,  and  at  length 
reached  the  cave,  which  is  called  7^  IfprnM-oiX^/E*  t#  ow^Xummt^  the  Cave 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  work  of  nature ;  its  entrance  is  nearly  square^ 
but  smaller  than  it  appears  from  Ddphi ;  nor  does  it  merit  the  ep- 
thet  u^sffoyits^y  which  was  given  to  it  by  Antoninus  Liberalis*  It 
does  not  penetrate  above  forty  feet  into  the  rock,  and  contains  only  a 
few  fragments  of  loose  wall,  which  constitute  a  Greek  rustic  chapel. 
It  is  necessary  to  inform  future  travellers  that  it  is  by  no  means 
worth  seeittg;  and  I  regretted  that  I  had  to  so  tittle  purpose  era* 
ployed  so  much  labour,  and  wasted  so  raueh  time. 

No  author  with  whose  works  I  am  acquainted  notices  this  cave, 
except  Antoninus  Liberalis;^  and  as  his  fable  relating  to  it  is  little 
known,  I  give  it  at  spme  length. — He  says,  that  >^  at  the  foot  of 
Pan^issos,  towanis  the  south,  is  Mount  Kbejpkm ;  m  which  is  a 
spacious  cavern,  once  the  abode  of  a  monster  of  enormous  siae^  by 
some  named  Lamia,  and  by  others  Sy  baris.  Ev^ry  day  llie  monst^ 
devoured  men  and  flocks,  and  the  Delphians,  who  were  thinking 


*  Metamorph.  c.  8. 
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of  quitting  their  citj)  consulted  the  orade  concemiiig  the  place 
in  which  they  should  settle.  The  god  ordered  them  to  expose 
to  the  monster  a  son  of  one  of  their  citizens ;  the  lot  fell  to  the 
only  son  of  Diomes  and  Meganira^  named  Alcyoneus^  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  excellence  of  his  mind.  The 
priests  crowned  him,  and  led  him  to  the  cave  of  Sybaris ;  but  fortu^ 
nately,  Eurybates,  non  of  Euphemos,  met  Alcyoneus  on  his  way 
thither.  Being  struck  at  his  elegant  appearance,  and  informed  of 
his  intended  fate,  he  immediately  took  the  crown  from  the  head  of 
Alcyoneus,  and  putting  it  on  his  own,  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the 
cave,  where  having  arrived,  be  rushed  in,  and  dragging  Sybaris  from 
his  den^  hurled  him  fircMu  the  rocks  ad  far  as  the  Knssdsan  plain,  where 
r  be  was  dashed  to  pieces*  From  the  rock  where  he  fell  issued  a  foun^^ 
tain  ealled  by  the  inhabitants  Sybaris,  and  from  this  the  Locri  gave 
the  dame  of  Sybaris  to  the  town  which  they  erected  in  Italy/' 

Mount  Kirphis  probably  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Akragallidai,  or  Kraugallidai,  who  are  mentioned  by  ^chin^s.^ 
Lbs  principal  town  had  the  same  name  as  the  mountain,^*  and  it  seeois 
held  out  six  years  after  Kirra.  Pliny  ^  mentions  the  town  called  Gre- 
phis,  perhapjs  tht  same  as  Kirphis.  Strabo  says,  that  Mount  Kir- 
phis^ which  is  opposite  Delphi  to  the  south,  is  a  rough  rock  with  a 
^en  before  it,  through  which  flows  the  Pleistos.  The  modem  name 
of  tins  mountain  is  Zimfoo. 

I  returned  to  Delphi  by  the  western  side  of  the  .KastaUan  glen, 
and  saw  several  v^ry  ancient  mosses  of  walls^  some  of  which  were 
composed  of  polygon  blocks.  The  whole  slope  of  the  hill  up  to  l^e 
rocks  of  Ptimassos,  is  formed  into  terraces,  which  were  supported  by 
these  walls.  The  situation  of  the  streets  and  of  the  houses  may  be 
discerned  by  tiie  alternation  of  narrow  aiid  broad  teiiraces.  Some 
transverse  streets  seem  to  have  intersected  the  others  nearly  at  right 


^  Owt.  against  Kteripboo.  *  Strabo,  b.  9.  p«  41& 

>  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  7. 
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angles ;  and  the  town,  when  entire,  must  have  exhibited  the  im- 
posing spectacle  of  an  immense  theatre.  Homer^  calls  it  »oiXiy — finir(r» ; 
Pindar,*  ifto#XMr«^w  yflMTo^ ;  and  Strabo,^  Gfar^fiJii^  Jtistin*8ays"in  for-' 
mam  theatri  recessit/' 

I  was  surprised  to  find  very  few  fragments  of  marble  amongst  the 
ruins  of  Delphi.  The  town  was  small,^  but  it  was  a  concentration  of 
great  opulence  and  splendour.  What  can  have  become  of  the  mat^ri^s 
which  adorned  its  public  edifices  ?  Several  curiosities  are  no  doubt 
buried  below  the  village ;  though  the  soil  in  general  is  so  thin  and  so 
rocky,  that  great  masses  cannot  be  concealed  beneath  the  superficies. 

Numerous  fragments  of  terra  cotta  vases  are  found  amongst  the 
ruins,  which  preserve  in  all  their  original  freshness,  their  imperish- 
able red  and  black  polish.  I  found  none  ornamented.  I  copied  many 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  have  lately  been  accurately  published  by 
Doctor  Clarke  f  those  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  travellers, 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

A  little  below  the  village,  I  found  a  smaU  fragment  of  a  marble 
statue,  which  had  attracted  my  notice  in  my  first  tour,  and  which  I 
mention  in  this  place,  from  a  desire  of  recording  the  good  faith  of  a 
Greek  and  of  a  Turk,  by  whose  means  I  sent  it  to  Patra.  The  Agha 
of  Castri  took  charge  .of  it,  refusing  any  payment  for  his  trouble; 
he  promised  to  send  it  to  Doctor  Cattani>  of  Saldna,  to  whom  I  wrote, 
begging  him  to  forward  it  to  Patra,  where  I  found  it  more  than  a 
year  afterwards.  I  could  mention  several  other  circumstances  which 
shew  that  much  dependence  may  be  placed  upon  the  promises  and 
the  probity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

The  echo  at  this  place  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  probably  caused 
by  the  opposing  rocks  of  Parnassos  and  Kirphis,  and  the  consequ^mt 
reverberation.    The  barking  of  the  dogs  wh^i  I  entered  the  village 


>  Hymn  to  Apollo,  ▼.  282.  *  Pjth.  Od.  5.  t.  50.  ^  B.  9*  p.  418. 

^  Hist.  b.  24.  c.  6.  '  Strabo  giTes  it  a  circuit  of  sixty  stadia. 

^  Travels  in  Greece,  ▼•  4. 
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made  me  first  notice  the  effect;  but  this  was  particularly  grand 
when  some  small  canons  were  fired  on  account  of  a  feast  day,  at 
the  village  of  Arakdba,  five  or  six  miles  distant  to  the  north-^ast. 
The  echo  was  repeated  several  times,  increasing  as  it  reached  the 
rocks  of  Delphi,  like  the  roar  of  approaching  thunder.  Justin,^  in 
speaking  of  the  echo  of  this  place,  says,  ^f  Hominum  clamor,  et  si 
quando  accedit  tubarum  sonus,  personantibus,  et  respondentibus 
inter  se  rupibus,  multiplex  audiri,  et  amplior  quam  editur  resonare 
solet/' 

I  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  Korycian  cave,  which  is  high  up 
the  mountain,  and  about  two  hours  from  Kastri.  We  were  on  the 
point  of  setting  off*  to  visit  it  on  the  4th  of  March,  when  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  which  covered  Parnassos,  Kirphis,  and  the  intermediate 
plain,  prevented  our  attempting  it. 


The  snow  remains  during  the  whole  year  in  some  of  the  hollows 
of  Parnassos,  for  which  reason  it  is  called  vi^ag  by  Homer,^  and 
m^fioXoq  by  Euripides.^  Its  modern  name  is  Lyakdura,  and  there  is 
a  village  of  the  same  name  about  three  hours  from  Kastri,  which  is 
deserted  in  the  winter  on  account  of  the  snow.  The  inhabitants  then 
descend  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  I  spoke  to  some  of  the  pea- 
sants of  Lyakdura,  who  informed  me  that  their  village  possessed  con- 
siderable traces  of  antiquity. 

The  ancient  Lykoreia  was  founded  at  the  time  of  Deucalion's  de- 
luge.^ One  of  the  earliest  names  of  Parnassos  was  also  Lykoreia. 
It  i9  sometimes  written  Parnessos  and  Parnesos  by  the  poets. 


6  I 


^  B.  Hist.  24.  c.  6.  *  Noomis  Dioojs.  b.  d.  v.  $01.  *  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

«  Phoeniss.  ▼.  218.  «  About  1503  yean  B.  C.  ^  With  the  i|ra. 
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I  bought  oi  a  peaaaDt  9t  Kattri  a  carious  Abrax 
stone,  baTing  oo  one  side  an  intaglio  of  a  man  with 
the  act  of  stabbing  himself  with  a  sword.  Under 
scribed  ABPAMANTOA 

orxE 


On  the  other  side  is 

ABPAMA 

NTOAOT 

XENIKITA 


The  first  word  is  probably » instead  of  Abraxas,  a  mystical  word 

1     8  100  I    ^    1  800 

had  the  vahie  of  965 — ^A B P  AB A£ — and  i^ch,  aeconling  to 
Tertullian^  and  others,  was  the  name  of  the  Most  High.  The  two 
following  words  may  signify  Conductor,  Victorions.  The  whole  a^ 
pears  invocative.* 

These  unintelligible  inscriptions  were  probably  the  apa  y^etfifLaruf  or 
sacred  writing,  comprdiended  only  by  the  priests*  They  were  used 
as  amulets  by  the  Gnostics,  the  Basilidians,  and  other  sects,  which 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  oenturies  prevailed  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  world,  but  particidarly  in  Egypt  and  the  East ;  and  who  blended 
the  Christian  rdligion  with  a  variety  of  Pagan  superstitions,  in  which 
the  Mithraic  worship  bore  a  OHispicuous  part/ 

It  is  upon  a  brown  opaque  stone,  apparently  oxyd  of  iron,  and  is 
probably  the  siderita^  or  iron  stcMie,  to  which  the  ancients  attri- 
buted mystical  properties;  for  which  reason,  the  Abraxas  is  generally 
represented  on  this  stone,  and  sometimes  oH  jasper. 


'  - ' 


*  De  Phecrip.  c.  46. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  learaed  antiquarian,  tiiat  the  fifth  letter  of  these  inscriptions  is 
a  sigma,  and  that  ABPA2ANT0  NIKETA  signifies  that  the  possessor  of  the  Abraxas  is  vicr 
torious.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Chiflet,  this  word  is  variously  written,  ABPA2AH, 
ABPA2AMA,  BPAZAS,  and  ABPA2AP,  which  are  corruptions  from  the  original  word.  See 
Chiflet  Comment,  in  Tabulas  Abrazeas,  sive  Soles  Basilidianos,  c.  1.  p.  62. 

'  See  Macarius  and  Chiflet  de  Abrasis,  Antwerp  edit.  1657.  The  figures  on  these  stones 
have  generally  the  heads  of  animals  or  birds. 
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I  had  Hie  good  fortune  topurehafiefrom  the  Kastriotes  eighty  coins^ 
some  of  which  of  great  rarity,  particularly  two  autonomous  eoin^  of 
Deiphif  which  were  probably  struck  before  the  Romans  had  footing 
in  Greece.  The  first  is  Apollo  Kitharistos,  in  an  erect  posture, 
elotfied  with  a  long  ample  garment,  and  playing  on  the  kithara. 
AEAOXIN — ^rev.  nreiA,  within  a  wreath  of  laurel  or  oHve.  Under 
the  inscription  are  the  three  pointed  rocks  o#Faraas6o».  ^ 

S.  The  same  figure  of  Apollo,  and  the  same  inseriptiei> — rev.  a 
tripod. 

3.  ANTONEINOc  ATroTCTOC— Head  of  Antoninus— rev.  nreiA, 
within  a  wreath. 

4.  Similar  to  S ;  but  the  rev.  has  the  head  of  a  youth ;  AEA^AN. 

5.  ^AYCTEINA — ^Head  of  Faustina — ^rev.  nreiA,  within  a  wreath. 

6.  Similar  to  5 ;  but  the  rev.  has  a  Doric  temple,  with  six  columns 
on  the  sides,  and  two  in  front.  Between  the  two  latter  is  an  undraped 
male  statue,  probably  Apollo-^AEA^AN. 

"Hie  other  autonomous  coins  of  Delphi  which  are  known  are  the 
following. 

7.  AT  KAI  TPAlANOc  AAPiANOc  ATr--ifcad  of  Hadrian— rev. 
AEAOXIN — a  crow  on  a  branch. 

8.  AAPIANOc  ATr — Head  of  Hadrian — rev.  AEA^AN-^tripod. 

9.  ATT  KAIC  TPAIANOC  ATF — Head  of  Hadrian— rev.  AEAOAN 

—lyre. 

10.  AT  KAI  TPAIANOC  AAPUNOc  ATF — Head  of  Hadrian- 
rev.  AEAOAN — naked  ApoUo,  with  a  patera  if)  hi$  right  hanil,  leaning 
his  left  elbow  on  a  column. 

11.  Same  obverse  as  10 — rev.  AEA^QHr-^^JkfoVto  in  a  longgument 
playing  on  the  kithara. 

12.  ATTO  KAI  TPAIANOC  AAPIANOC  —  Head  of  Hadrian, 
crowned  with  laurel — ^rev.  AEAOAN — ^figure  of  Minerva  armed. 

13.  ATTOKPATXIP  NEP  TPAIANOC  AAPIANOC— Hegid  of  Hadri^ 

— rev.  AEA^i^Nt  within  a  laurel  wrealh---*^and  under  it  IITOIA. 
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14.  HPnoc  ANTINOCVC — Head  of  Antinous— rev.  AEA^flN — 
tripod. 

15.  eEA  *ArCTINA — Head  of  Faustina — rev.  AEAWIN — figure  of 
Diana — a  dog  at  her  feet. 

16.  OEA  *ATCTErNA  CEB— Head  of  Faustina— rev.  nT©lA— a 
table  with  five  balls,  a  branch  and  a  crow  upon  it.^ 

17.  Head  of  Caracalla — rev.  AEAt^AN — naked  Apollo  leaning  on  a 
column,  holding  a  lyre  with  his  left  hand,  and  a  patera  with  the  right. 
AH  these  coins  are  second  brass. 

In  the  British  Museum  are  some  small  silver  coins,  found  at 
Delphi,  and  which  are  attributed  to  that  place. 

1.  A  ram's  head,  and  under  it  a  dolphin — rev.  AAA,  in  an  indented 
square,  and  a  head  of  a  goat,  with  a  dolphin  suspending  from  each 
horn.* 

2.  Similar  in  every  respect,  exc^t  in  one  letter,  A£A.' 

3.  Similar,  but  uninscribed. 

4.  Head,  with  the  features  of  a  negro,  or  rather  a  deformed  coun- 
tenance, perhaps  representing  ^sop ;  for  the  Ddphians  repented  of 
his  unjust  punishment — rev.  goafs  head  in  an  indented  square.^ 


'  The  crow  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  was  an  ausfncious  bird. 

*  See  Essai  aur  lei  Med.  ant.  de>  lies  de  Cephalooie  et  d'ltbuiue,  by  Colonel  de  BoMet. 

*  In  the  collection  of  Colonel  Leake.  *  See  Colonel  de  Bottet's  Euai. 
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Goats  were  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  and  perhaps  were  represented  on 
the  coins  of  Delphi  from  their  having  been  the  cause  of  discovering 
the  prophetic  cavern. 

The  goat's  head  is  sometimes  represented  on  the  confederate  Pho- 
cian  coins,  and  the  dolphin  was  sacred  to  Apollo.  It  may  also  be  re- 
presented on  the  coins  of  this  town,  as  allusive  to  the  name  of  Delphi, 
as  the  rose  was  to  Rhodes^  the  pomegranate  to  Melos,  the  harpe  to 
Arpi,  th^  phoca  to  Phoceae,  and  the  parsley  to  Selinus,  &c. 

In  the  Museum  at  Paris  there  is.  a  sculptured  marble  representing 
the  Delphic  tripod,  ornamented  with  the  lyre,  the  laurel,  the  serpent, 
with  griffins  and  with  dolphins.^  We  are  informed  by  the  scholiast 
of  Euripides,^  that  the  dragon  or  serpent  killed  by  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
was  called  Acx^iv.  Hbmer,^  in  his  Hymn  to  Apollo,  relates  that  the 
god  transformed  himself  into  a  dolphin,  and  jumped  aboard  a  Cre- 

,  "  •  •  •  •  • 

tan  vessd,  in  order  to  guide  it  towards  Delphi.    The  coins  in  ques- 
tion may  allude  to  one  or  all  of  these  circumstances.  < 

No  coins  have  b^n  found  belonging  to  any  town  of  Phocis,  except 
Ddphi.  The  Phocian  c<Mns  which  have  come  down  to  us,  were 
struck  by  the  general  confederacy  of  that  country. 
•  These  Phocian  coins  have  already  been  published,  but  they  are 
given  in  this  place  to  shew  the  difference  between  the  Archaic  style 
and  that  of  the  fine  period  of  the  art. 


'  See  Mtiseo  Pio  Clem.  vol.  ?•     It  whb  found  at  Ostia« 

*  Pbceoiss.  v.  2d9.     Tbe  serpent  of  Delphi  was  also  called  AeX^wfi,  AcX^M^o.^^ufacf  a, 
and  Ofic  »  V.  399.  et  seq,  ... 
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Fh>ni  Kastri  *to  Distomo— sepalclures  near  the  Kastalian  spriog— sacred  vay— lepiildiral  moaiuiieiit. 
"Vman^of  Arak6ba.  RenuuBBofaiiaiioieiit'city.  TlnTriodosaiidlomborLiuMk  Diiloae^aiidflnUy 
AmlMTaoa.  To  DanluH-rams  of  the  city.  Mooot  Pamaaioa.  To  Agioa-BliMs,  ttioielitly  Pano* 
petu-Hrains  of  the  city.  ToLdbadea.  Description  of  an  Archon'shooBe,  Loctuta.  Oracular  cayeni 
of  TrophonkM.    To  Kapoamay  ande&tly  OluBkonelar— rains  of  liie  city.  ... 

TO  DISTOMO,  AMBRYSOS. 

W^B  quitted  Delphi  pa  the  5th  of  March,  with  fiv^  hordes,  three  of 
which  we  hired  from  the  Agha,  and  two  from  theP^pas.  One  of  the 
sons  of  the  Papas  attended  us  on  foot,  to  take  care  of  his  i^tt^r's 
horses,  and  to  retura  with  th^m  after  we  had  arrived  at libadoa. 

We  passed  near  the  K^stali^o  spring.  Kadmos  he^e  £^und  the 
heifer  which,  in  obedience  to  the  Qracle,  he  followed  through  Phocis, 
to  the  land  of  the  Phlegyai,  wbeife  it  re|>osed  oil  that4ipot  on  which 
Kadmeia  was  accordingly  founded,  in  conformity  to  the  direction 
of  Apollo.^ 

Shortly  after  we  had  passed  the  Kastalian  spring,  and  the  monas- 
tery of  Kalogeroi,  we  came  to  some  sepulchres,  cut  in  the  i;ock  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  road ;  they  are  of  the  Spelaia  or  Kruptai 
kind,  similar  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  Delphi  already  men- 
tioned. The  sarcophagi  which  are  contained  in  some  of  them  are 
still  covered ;  and  no  doubt  contain  vases  of  great  antiquity  and 
interest.  I  shall  ever  repent  the  not  having  opened  them,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  it  to  fnture  travellers.  One  of  the  sepulchres 
has  been  very  magnificent. 

^  Ovid.  Metaoi.  b.  3.  v.  1,  &c.  Statius  Heb.  b.  ?• 
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The  rock,  which  is  close  to  the  road,  is  flatteoed,  and  cut  in  the 
foi[m  of  a  ^plding  door,  similar  to  the  sepuldires  of  many  places  in 
Asia  Minor,  particularly  Telmessos,  in  Caria.  Doors  of  a  similar  kind 
are  firequeatly  refireseated  on  the  »rcophagi  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
There  is  a  large  perpendicular  fissure  in  the  rock,  which  was  pro- 
bably occasioQcd  by  an  earthquake.  The  Kastriotes  hove  ^  a  tradi- 
tion thsfJii  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  priest  of  Apollo, '  who  was 
sacrificing  at  this  place,  suddenly  stopped  the  sacrificial  ceremo- 
ni^,  ^^  declared  to  the  surrounding  multitude  that  the  son  6f  a 
god  was  at  that  moment  bom,  whose  power  would  equal  that  of 
Apollo ;  but  that  the  Delphian  god  would  ultimately  triumph  over 
the  new-born  divinity.  The  words  wene  scarcely  finished,  whei^ 
the  rock  was  rent  in  two  by  A^elap  of  thunder,  and  the  priest  con- 
sumed to  ashes  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  '^  The  oracle  concerning 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour  Chfist,  which  was  delivered,  in  heroic 
verse,  to  Augustus^  is  mentioned  by  Euaebios,  Zonaras^  and  others."^ 

We  proceeded  on  l^e  siacred  w^y ;  and,  about  a  mile  from  Kastri, 
came  to  the  rains  of  a  amaU  squane  edifice;  atrongly  built  of  large 
stones^  the  masonry  nearly  rq^ular;  a  few  paces  from  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  atojae  sarcophagus,  witli  tibe  cover  lying  -  on  the 
ground.  This  -raqst  Mve  ;been  -the  sepulcbFe  of  some  distinguished 
person ;  and  it  is  suiprising  that  it  is  unnoticed  by  Paubanias,  as  its 
appearance  indjk^o^tes  much  .hi^er  antiquity  than  the  time  of  that 
author.  The  eotiance.wto  the  building  is  by  a  door  diminishing 
almost  iimperc«ptibly  towards  the  top ;  the  interior  is  a  mass  of  ruins. . 

We  proqeed^  by  rough  and  narrow  ways,  formed  in  the  rocky 
side  pf  Parostpsofl,  which  rises,  in  abrupt  projections,  and  shattered 
masses  on  the  left ;  to  the  right,  the  eye  overlooks  the  deep  hollow  of 
the  Pleistos,  which  is  cultivated  with  co]:n  and  vines,  reaching  iar 


i— ■•■ 


<  Pottei's  Antiq. 
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Up  the  hills.  In  two  hours  we  passed  by  a  fountain,  a:nd  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Arakttba,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and  situated  on  the 
sloping  side  of  Pamassos. 

H^re  is  a  cavern,  with  a  small  church  in  the  interior,  and  a  mag- 
nificent evergreen  oak  near  its  mouth. 

This  place  does  not  contain  the  smallest  traces  of  antiquity,  and 
the  few  bits  of  marble  which  were  observed  by  Spon,  by  no  means 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  was  once  a  city ;  much  less 
that  it  was  the  site  of  Ambrysos,  which  is  ten  or  twelve  miles 
distant. 

From  Arak5ba,  the  view  extends  over  the  flat  summit  of  Kirphis 
to  the  Corinthian  Gulph,  and  the  mountains  of  Achaia,  over- 
topped by  those  of  Arcadia,  which  at  this  season  are  covered 
with  snow. 

A  short  way  from  Araktfba,  we  passed  by  a  fountain  called  Ko^ 
kotkra;  and  in  an  hour,  and  a  half  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city,  situated  on  a  hill,  with  a  stream  at  its  base ;  the  place  is  called 
Zim£no,  or  Palaia-Arak5ba.  The  walls  df  the  Acropolis  are  iii 
some  places  well  preserved,  and  are  of  the  fourth  style  of  masonry  j 
but  the  ruins  are  so  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  bushes,  particularly 
the  impenetrable  lentiscus,  that  itiany  things  may  be  concealed 
which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  its  pristine  natne,  and  remove 
various  difficulties  and  contradictions,  which  occur  in  ancient,  as 
well  as  in  modern  authors  whohave  written  upon  Phocis. 

Strabo  mentions  ho  place  between  Delphi  and  Daulis;  and  it  is 
rather  an. unfortunate  combination,  that  whenever  there  is  an  omis- 
sion, or  an  obscurity,  in  that  author  respecting  any  place,  there  is 
generally  the  same  in  Pausanias;  and  Spoh,  Wheler,  and  Chand- 
ler, have  be^  too  complaisaht  to  differ  from  anderit  authors,' 
or  even,  to  rectify  their  mistakes,  or  supply  their  omissions !  Pausa- 
nias,^ in  his  way  from  Daulis  to  Delphi,  notices  only  the  Phocicon,  and 
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the  tomb  of  Laios,  although  hie  must  have  passed  close  to  this 
place»  and  could  not  avoid  seeing  it :  it  was  perhaps  ruined  by  the 
Persians,  or  in  the  religious  wars  of  Phocis,  and  therefore,  was  not 
mentioned  either  by  Strabo  or  Pausanias ;  but  Spon  must  have 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  ruins !  This  is  not  the  only  instance 
of  that  author's  extraordinary  negligence. 

Herodotus^  mentions  the  town  of  Aiolida,  or  of  the  Aiolians> 
between  Panopeus  and  Delphi ;  and  although  it  is  not  noticed  by 
any  other  author,  it  may  be  the  place  in  question :  he  says  the  Per- 
sians, in  their  way  to  Delphi,  bumed  Panopeus,  Daulis,  and  Aio- 
lida,  having  Pamassos  on  their  right.  If  then  it  is  not  the  Aiolida 
of  Herodotus,  it  may  be  Cyparissos,  which  Stephanus  places  on 
Pamassos j  near  Delphi ;  although  Pausanias*  will  have  it  that  Anti- 
cyra  is  Cyparissos ;  Strabo^  however  clearly  distinguishes  them.  It 
may,  be  one  of  the  six  ^^  ignobilia  castella''^  of  Phocis,  which  were 
tajcen  by  the  Consul  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  and  of  which  Livy 
has  not  preserved  the  names. 

Not  far.  from  this  place  we  arrived  at  a  spot  where  three  hills  and 
three  rpads  meet ;  one  leading  to  Delphi,  the  other  to  Ambry  sps,  and 
the  third  to  Daulis.  This  spot  is  called  Dwbeni ;  but  more  gene- 
rally £riy9,  the  ancient  word  for  this  kind  of  pass,  corresponding, 
according  to  Livy,  to  the  fauces  of  the  Latins.^  Some  large  blocks 
of  stone  indicate  peiiiaps  the  tomb  of  Ijaios  :  it  is  the  rpit^  kOmOca 
of  Sophocles  :^ 


carriage  roads. 


Aifi^i 
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It  is  also  nained  Scliiste  by  Euripides.^ 

eg  reauro  AtX(puv  xivo  AxvXiag  ayu. 

ApoUodorus*  calls  it  rrfiny  ofc^,  which  is  also  its  modem  name. 

Pausanias^  calls  it  oSog  ij  cxitrnny  and  tpit^ocj  and  says  that  the  tomb 
of  Laios  Was  composed  of  select  stones,  X/floi  XoycAg. 

We  here  turned  lowardi  the  south,  and  having  crossed  a  i^tream 
entered  a  rich  plain,  cultivated  with  com  and  extensive  vineyaids, 
and  terminated  by  two  ranges  of  hills.  After  a  passage  of  two  hours 
through  this  fertile  tract,  we  arrived  at  the  Village  of  Dist5mo,  which 
is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain. 

This  place  is  probably  little  visited  by  strangers,  as  the  inhaEH- 
tants  flocked  round  us,  and  almost  exhausted  our  patience  by  their 
importunate  curiosity.  We  inquired  for  the  Prctogerbs,  who  pro- 
cured us  a  lodging  and  provisions.  In  most  Turkish  towns  and  cal- 
lages there  is  a  Protogeros,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  strangers 
with  lodging  and  food.  It  would  indeed  be  wdl  if  this  office  were 
introduced  int6  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  territories,  where  a 
stranger,  unprovided  with  letters  of  reconimendation,  is  in  danger 
of  perishing,  if  he  is  out  of  the  high  road,  where  no  inns  are  to 
be  found. 

The  inhabitants  are  Greeks  and  Amauts :  the  village  contsiins  one 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  is  in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of 
Talando,  and  under  the  command  of  the  Voivode  of  Libadea.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  buik  with  the  fragments  ^of  large  t>locks  of  stone  of 
a  dark  hue,  and  extracted  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  on 
which  the  village  stands. 

The  Acropolis  occupied  a  round  hill  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the 
north  of  the  village ;  we  may  still  discern  the  foundations  of  the 
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irall»  ftad  ihe  church  of  <8t.  fiUasprobaHy  stands  upon  the  site  of 
a  temple^  as  it  is  almost  entireljr  composed  pf  anci^it  blocks  of  stone, 
with  sevesal  krcfaitectural  fragments  of  marble,  and  some  mutilated 
inscriptions.  The  town  itself  was  in  the  plain,  and  the  few  visible 
vemains  of  the  ancieat  walls  are  of  regular  jnasonry. 

A  copious  fbun^n  rises  in  the  Tillage,  and  forming  a  small  stream, 
edteis  fei  marsh  of  moderate  dimensions  a  short  way  to  the  south. 

Soilne  broken  inscriptions  are  found  amongst  the  ruins,  but  so 
much  destroyed  as  to  fiunish  little  information ;  nor  do  any  of  them 
contain  the  name  of  the  iown.  Chandler  has  published  one  which 
he  MW  at  this  place,  which  proves  it  to  be  the  anciait  Ambrysos.^ 

Near  tbe  fbuntain  is  a  larg^  slab  of  stone  which  has  been  covered 
with  a  long  inscription,  but  the  middle  has  been  barbarously  hol- 
lowed ottt  in  order  to  form  a  watering  trough  for  cattle ;  the  edges 
arc  stiH  preserved,  and  l&e  name  of  the  emperor  Trajan  is  dis- 
tinguished. 

Pausanias  '  says  that  the  Thebans,  during  their  war  against  Philip 
of  Macedon,  fortified  this  city  with  double  walls,  which  were  con« 
structed  of  a  hard  black  stone.  He  compares  them,  for  their 
strength,  to  those  of  Byzantium,  Rhodes,  and  Messene  ;^  and  yet  he 
makes  them  of  such  moderate  dimensions,  that  there  is  probably 
some  error  in  the  text ;  for  most  of  the  walled  cities  which  I  have 
seen  in  Greece,  have  a  greater  height  and  thickness  than  what  he 
has  ascribed  to  the  walls  of  this  city. 

The  same  author  asserts  that  Am  brysos  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Parnassos,  which  is  not  exactly  true ;  as  there  is  a  distance  of  at 
least  six  miles  between  them.  He  .also  says  ihat  it  is  sixty  stadia 
from  Stiris,  which  corresponds  to  two  hours,  thp  computed  distance 


^  It  18  written  Afifipointot  in  tbe  inscription.    Polybius  and  Strabo  write  it  with  one  s. 
Pausanias  writes  it  indifferently^  witb  tbe  single  or  tbe  donUe  s. 
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betf^een  ;Dist5mo  and  tht  conyent .  of  St.  Liike  of  Stiris,  sAtoated 
upon  the  ruins  of  that  city.  He  affirms  that  the  road  firom  Ambrys^ 
SOS  to  Anticyra  descends  for  the  distance  of  two  stadia ;  but  that 
the  rest  of  the  way  is  a  level  space. . 

From  Distdmo  to  the  port  of  Aspro-Speti  is  two  hoiirs,  and  the 
road  mounts  gently  for  about  a  quarter  of  a.  mile ;  the  remainder  is 
flat.  There  are  a  few  ruins  at  Aspro-Speti,  probably  those  of  Anti-« 
cyra,^  situated  on  a  promontory,  or  peninsula,  which  Pliny^  and 
Aulus  Gellius^  erroneously  call  an  island. 

Pausanias  says  that  Neptune  had  a  temple  at  thisplace^  built  with 
select  stones,  and  white  within :  the  modern  name  of  Asprot-Speti 
(the  white  house),  may  have  something  traditional  in  it,  allusive  to 
the  temple  of  Neptune. 

The  negligence  of  Spon  is  surprising ;  in  speaking,  of  Distikno,  he 
merely  says  *^  Nous  vixmies  a  un  lieu  s^pell6  Distttmo,"  without 
telling  us  whether  it  was  a  village  or  a  town ;  but  leaving  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  conjectures.  He  also  passed  the  Triodos,  or 
Trivium,  without  noticing  it. 


TO    DAULIS. 

On  the  9th  of  March  we  quitted  Dist5mo,  and  retraced  our 
steps  as  far  as  the  tomb  of  Laios ;  where  we  took  the  third  road, 
turning  to  the  right,  and  proceeding  towards  the  east. 


•t*- 
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•  We  travelled  through  a  narrow  barren  glen,  b6unded  on  each'  side 
by  rocky  hills,  on  which  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  shrub 
jnmari^  prinariy  or  pimosy  bearing  a  small  acorn  ;  its  modern  nafne 
as  derived  from  tt^v^C)  by  the  transposition  of  the  ^«  The  acorn  is 
called  wpt¥OKoicicoi ;  it  is  the  quercus  corcifera,  the  w^tvof  pf  Dioscorides, 
or  as  Wheler  will  have  it,  the  ilex  cocciglandifera,  which  is  the  kokkp^ 
ficpifcag  of  Dioscorides ;  Pausanias  calls  it  icoxKog^  and  observes  that  it 
abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Ambry sos.  The  coccus  berry  sells  high, 
as  it  is  used  in  dying  scarlet.  Plutarch  says,  that  according  to 
Simonides,  the  sail  which  Theseus  was  to  put  on  his  ship,  ota  his  re- 
turn from. Crete,  was  not  white,  but  purple,  dyed  from  the  tree 

.  The  oak-apple  also  forms  a  branch  of  commerce  in  Greece,  and 
is  used  in  dying  black. 

After  having  traversed  the  gloomy  extent  of  this  desolate  glen, 
we  entered  n  vale  cultivated  with  com  and  vines,  where  we  enjoyed 
a  distant  view  of  the  lake  and  plain  of  Kopais,  and  the  field  of  Chae- 
roneia. 

At  the  foot  of  Pamassos  are  the  ruins  of  some  large  edifice,  con- 
sisting of  blocks  of  stone  which  are  scattered  in  heaps,  and  are  hfH 
covered  with  the  pimos  and  lentiscus.  .  These  are  probably  the  re- 
mains of  the  Phocicon,  which  Pausanias,  in  his  way  from  Daulis  to 
Delphi,  had  on  his  left  hand ;  the  ancient  road  was  accordingly 
on  the  other  side  of  the  vale,  nearer  the  foot  of  Pamassos.  This 
large  edifice  was  ornamented  with  columns  and  statues,  and  was 
the  place  to  which  all  the  Phocian  cities  sent  their  deputies* 

Some  way  further  on,  the  road  passes  near  a  large  tumulus,  flat 
at  the  top,  with  some  fragments  of  tiles  and  pottery  ieibout  it,  and 
twelve  small  ever-green  oaks  on  its  summit.   Pausanias^  mentifons  1^ 
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hetoic  ittDniiraent  of  Xantfaippos^  in  a  district^  of  the  D'auliad  called 
Tronis ;  and  this  may  be  the  monument  in  question. 

Twenty  minutes  beyond  this  place  we  crossed  the  small  river 
calli^  AlephantYnOy  which  turns  a  com  mill^  and  arrived  at  Daulis 
in  the  evening. 

The  laborious  Arnauts  form  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  which 
though  it  contains  only  sixty  cottages,  possesses  no  less  thaH 
eighteen  churches  I  The  same  disproportionate  number  of  churches 
is  seen  throughout  most  parts  of  Greece,  where  the  Turk  is  either 
too  weak  or  too  liberal  to  prevent  it.  These  consecrated  edificel 
are'  however  in  general  composed  only  of  four  loose  walls,  which  are 
formed  of  ancient  fragments,  and  without  a  roof  The  altar  is 
frequently  nothing  more  than  a  slab  of  marble  'with  an  inscription 
underneath,  supported  by  the  block  of  an  ancient  column,  or  the 
pedestal  of  a  statue.  The  churches  at  Daulis  are  so  diminutive, 
that  all  except  four  escaped  my  notice;  one  of  them  is  in  the 
Acropolisi  The  Greek  priests,  as  an  expiation  for  great  misdeeds, 
sometimes  impose  upon  their  penitents  the  construction  of  a  church;; 
and  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  draw  general  conclusions  fi^m  this 
wdl  known  fact,  we  must  infer,  that  the  proportion  Of  sinners  in 
Greece  is  very  great*  The  doors,  even  of  the  better  kind  of 
^cliurcfaes,  are  commonly  so  narrow,  as  to  admit  only  one  person  at  a 
time ;  and  this  is  done  in  order  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  Converting 
them  into  stables,  by  turning  in  their  horses,  which  they  frequentljf 
d<r,  ^ben  the  door  is  sufficiently  capacious. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  Daulians  bad  a  feast,  in  honour  of 
sdme  taint:  a  Protopapas  came  from  Distikno,  and  preached  in 
the  rtiiaed  cfaapd,  which  is  is  the  Acropolis.  All  the  villagers  were 
aissembled  itk  th^r  gala  dresses,  and  passed  the  day  in  singing, 
dancing,  and  eating  boiled  pulse,  mixed  with  dried  currants;  which 
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jesHed  to  miQit  the  AtheoiaB  Pjanepsia,  ^htch  ori^iaally  oopaiated  in 

ioodiiiig  more  than  boiled  pidse^  as  the  .words  frvwn^  and  i^wj  from 

tirhich  it  is  derived^  evince. 

The  villagers  found  me  drawing  the  Acropolis  as  tbej  were  dancing 

iheir  way  up  to  it,  and  seemed  determined  that  I  skouid  partake 
of  Ihe  general  merriment:   they  overwhehned  me  with  kindness; 

ifilling  my  pockets,  my  hat,  and  even  my  portfolio,  with  their  good 
things !    Every  family  in  the  village  baked  a  loaf  of  delicaite  white 

Jiriead,  as  a  preset  to  th0  priest :  these  loaves  weiie  baked  in  an  oven, 
like  the  KXiiS«rmiM  apm  of  the  ancients :  the  common  bread  being 

fheavy.and  coarse,  we  purchased  several  of  the  fine  loaves  fropa  him, 
after  he  had .  blessed  them,  which  of>eration  is  siupppsed  to  pr^nder 

ihem  more  saIubrio\is  to  the  body,  as  well  a§  more  agreeable  to  the 

rtaste^  The  common  bread  is  heavy  and  gritty ;  it  is  covered  with 
ashes,  and  thus  badly  baked.^    Tbe  ancients  called  the  k>|iyes  baked 

•in  this  manner  Eyxfuficuf  or  z^iroiiTm  afra^ 

.  We,  found  the  curiosity  of  the  Daulians  not  less  troublesome  tlttm 
that  of  the.Kastriotes,  and  .united  with  a  ccmsiderable  sliareof  sim- 
plicity.   Our  cottage  was  generally  crowded  wiUi  visitors,  and  we 

.were  usually  obliged  to  dine  in  the  presence  of  at  least  twenty  per- 

.aons  looking  on, ,  and  making  their  rotnarks.  We  happened,  to  have 
with  us  a  dark-green  bottle  filled  with  wine :  the  villagers  jb&d  never 

;  before  seen  a  bottle  of  this  kind,  and  supposed  that  it  derived  its 
colour  from  the  wine  which  it  contained.     When  therefore,  they  per* 

^  caved  that  it  preserved  its  dark  colour  aftw  it  hod  been  emptied,  of 
its  contents,  one  of  the  by-standers  exdaimisd.to  the  others*  *^  What 

i  kind'  of  men  are  theae,  who  empty  their  bottle,  while  it  always  re^ 
mains  lull  f  .  It  is  a  magic  battle,  which  sup^ies  them  witli  a  per- 
p^ual  draught,  and  they  .must  be  fHends  of  the  devil  T    To:  vin- 

>dic{|te  ourselves  from  so  Ibul  an  imputation,  and  at  iSt^e  ume  :tiiiie. 


• 
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anxious  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  these  poor  people,  we  shewed 
them  the  bottle,  which  was  handed  round  to  all  the  company,,  and 
no  doubt  became  an  object  of  their  wonder,  and  a  topic  of  their 
conversation,  for  several  days. 

These  otherwise  insignificant  anecdotes  are  introduced  merely  iot 
thcr  purpose  of  giving  an  insight  into  the  manners  of  the  people.    ^ 

Daulis  is  in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Talando ;  but  pays  tithes 
to  the  Voivode  of  Libistdea.  .  '   • 

It  stands  upon  a  hill  projecting  from  P&massos,  which  rises  bei- 
hind  it,  in  towering  majesty.  The  vicinity  of  this  s6dw-topped 
mountain  renders  tlie  situation  of  Daulis  intensely  cold  dufiti^  the 
winter  months,  ^o  olives  grow  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  but  lit- 
tle (iom  is  reaped,  or  wine  made.  In  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  are  some  profitable  rice-grounds.  The  ancient  town  was 
erected  on  the  site,  which  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  village  and 
its  gardens;  but  the  buildings  extended  lower  down  towards  the 
plain.  Two  of  the  churdies  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  anci- 
ent blocks  and  architectural  fragments,  amongst  which  I  found  ii 
fine  inscription  on  a  slab  of  marble:  it  is  a  decree  of  Titus J^laviUs 
Eubulus,  about  some  land  at  Daulis^  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Trajan.  On  the  other  side  of  the  same  slab  is  another  inscription, 
of  which  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  purport. 

The  Acropolis  is  situated  upon  an  oblong  rock  above  the  village ; 
some  part  of  the  walls  are  in  the  second  style ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  twice  almost  entirely  demolished  and  rebuilt,  the  greater  part 
of  the  walls  being  in*  the  third  and  fourth  styles :  it 'was  burnt  by 
Xerxes,^  and  again  destroyed  in  the  third  sacred  war,  but 'it  was 
evidently  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  'It  was  perhaps  re* 
tained,  as  a  strong  bold,  after  the  ruin  of  the  city :  Livy^  notices  its 
strengh-^*'  Daulis,  quia  intumuloTexcelso  sita  est,^nec  scalis,  nee 
operibus,  capi  poterat/' 
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Acropolis  is  precipitous  on  all  sides,'  and  had  but  one  entrance, 
wliich  looks  towards  Parnassos ;  it  was  defended  by  square^towers, 
extending  round  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  projecting  from  the 
walls.  Of  some  of  these  towers  the  lower  parts  remain  :  they  ,were 
constructed  Jike  those  of  the  other  fortified  cities  in.Greece,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  Vitruvius,  who  says,  that  they  ought  to  project 
from  the  walls,  on  the  outside,  in  order  that  the  assailants  may  be 
annoyed  in  front,  and  on  each  side.  The.  gate  is  also  constructed 
according  to:  bis  plan  ;  the  approach  to  it  exposes  the  right  side  of 
the  besieger,  which  has  not  the  shield,  to  the  besieged,  by  whom  he 
may  be  assailed  to  advantage  from  their  walls. 

The  lintel  of  the  gate. is  fallen;  it  stood,  between  two  round 
towers  composed  of  small  stones  and  mortar ;  apparently  of  Roman 
construction.  There  are  two  inscriptions  within  the  ruined  church 
of  the  Acropolis;  but  which  are  so  corroded  by  time,  as  to  be 
totally  illegible. 

There  are  some  large  caverns  in  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
seem  to  be  the  work  of  nature,  and  are  now  the  retreat  of  sheep 
and  goats. 

To  the  west  of  the  citadel  is  a  rocky  hill,  with  a  d^ep  narrow 
glen, ! through  which  runs  a, stream  called  Platania,  which  comes 
from  Parnassos,  and  enters  the  plain  of  Chseroneia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Dauhan  rocks. 

Sjtrabo^  calls.  Daulis  a  small  town,  and  says  that  Hpmer  gives  it 
the  name  of  Daulida,  but  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Daulia ; 
which  appellation  it  has  retained  to  the  present  day.  Polybii^s 
calls  it  Daulion. 

Pausanias^  says  it  was  a  thinly-inhabited  town  in  his  time. 

As  the  weather  was  cold  while  I  was  at  this  place,  I  neither  saw 
the  swallow  nor  the  nightingale ;  but  the  lapwing  abounds  in  the 


^  B.  iraYix*'^oy,  b.  Q.  p.  4£d.  *  B.  10.  c.  4  ;  he  gives  it  the  Utle  of  irpXi(. 
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nfeighboiiriiig  plain.  Tbe  adventure^  of  Tereus,  IVogne,  and  Phi- 
rlomela,  is  supposed  to  have  happened  at  Daulis  about  1,440  years 
before  Christ. 

Parnassos  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  th6  plain  below  Daulis ; 
n  ts  bleak  and  rugged  sides  are  in  some  places  cov^ed.  with .  trees ; 
the  summits  are  crowned  with  pines,  and  glitter  with  snow.  Some 
way  above  Daulis  is  the  monastery  called  Jerusalem, 

The  outline  of  this  mountain  is  regular ;  resembling  Olympos 
in  Thessaly ;  and  deserving  more  the  epithet  of  TroXuhipuCf*  than 
of  i%%ofVfi^oqy  or  bioeps,  which  is  indeed  applicable  only  to  thte 
Phsedriades  above  Delphi,  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  called  fntMfu^ 
by  Euripides,  and  iik^oq  by  Sophocles,  although  it  has  not  been 
understood  by  the  generality  of  poets.  Herodotus,  Catullus,  and 
Statins,  giv«  it  one  top.  Ovid,  Persius,  Lucan^  Silius  Italicus, 
and  Lucian,  have  adopted  the  common  error  in  giving  it  two ;  Ser- 
vius  places  Parnassos  in  Thessaly ;  and  divides  it  into  Cithseron  and 
Helicon !  More  errors  could  scarcely  have  been  contained  in  so  few 
words ! 

Daulis  presents  an  interesting  view,  which  is  extended  over  the 
rich  plain  of  Chs&roneia  and  Panopeus  towards  the  town  of  Libadea: 
Mount  Akontios  is  seen  with  the  divine^  Cephissos  winding  at 
its  base.  At  a  great  distance  are  distinguished  the  snow-topped 
heights  of  Mount  Delphi,  in  Euboea.  According  to  Demosthenes,^ 
there  were  twenty-two  cities  in  Phocis  all  difficult  to  take;  they 
were  however  almost  all  destroyed  either  by  .the  Persiaas  or  in  the 
civil  wars.  • 


^  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  6. 
*  Homer,  Iliad,  fi. 


'  Manj-topped. 
'  De  fiiba  legat. 
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TO  AGIOS.BLASIOS,  PANOPEUS. 

We  quitted  Daulis  on  the  Hth;  and  after  descending  into  the 
plain,  crossed  a  small  river,  composed  of  the  two  united  streams 
called  AliphantYno  and  PlatanYa,  which  rise  on  Pamassos,  and  flow 
in  a  winding  course  towards  Orchomenos.  To  the  right  near  the 
hills  was  a  village  called  Malta,  belonging  to  Libadea,  and  com- 
posed of  thirty  cottage^. 

We  passed  by  a  small  church ;  and  in  one  hour  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Agios-Blasios,^  the  ancient  Panopeus* 

Pausanias*  says  that  the  distance  between  this  place  and  Daulis  is 
only  seven  stadia.  This  is  evidently  an  error ;  and  I  conjecture  that 
the  real  distance  cannot  be  less  than  twenty-seven,  as  the  perform- 
ance occupied  one  hour. 

We  found  the  people  at  this  place  insolent  and  inhospitable;  no 
one  would  give  us  a  lodging  for  the  night.  I  was  the  more  sur- 
prised at  this,  because  they  were  Greeks,  who  are  in  general  ^  not 
deficient  in  kindness,  and  assiduity  to  strangers.  But  we  must 
remember  that  Panopeus  is  no  longer  on  the  sacred  way,  along 
which  the  votaries  of  Apollo  danced  to  Delphi  ;^  but  on  the 
lugh  road  from  Libadea  to  Salbna ;  and  they  are  so  frequently 
harassed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Turks,  who  live  upon  them  at 
free  quarters,  without  paying  any  thing,  that  they  concluded  we 
should  do  the  same.    An  Arnaut  Mussulman,  the  Agha  of  the  vil- 


^  This  is  the  lateUur  aaint  of  Raguaa ;  the  Greeks  pronoance  it  AWlasb,  and  the  English 
Saint  Blase. 
*  B.  10.  c.  4.  "'  Pattsan.  b.  10.  c.  4«  (Biting  Homer,  Odyss.  1 1.  ▼.  580. 
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lage,  was  more  insolent  and  morose  than  the  Greeks  themselves,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  let  us  lodge  in  the  place.  When  I  told  him 
that  I  had  a  ferman  from  his  sultan,  he  said  that  if  I  had  fifty  fer- 
mans  they  would  avail  me  nothing ;  on  my  producing  it  however 
he  started  with  surprise,  and  begged  me  to  put  it  up  again,  as  he 
did  not  like  the  sight  of  it !  He  immediately  ordered  that  the  best 
house  in  the  village  should  be  set  apart  .for  our  use,;  and  that  some 
fowls  should  be  killed  for  our  supper  :  in  short,  he  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  make  amends  for  his  former  ill  behaviour,  and  begged 
that  we  would  not  prefer  any  complaints  against  him  to  the  Voivode 
of  Libadea.  On  the  following  day,  when  we  were  quitting  the  village, 
after  having  paid  liberally  for  every  thing,  besides  making  a  present 
of  trinkets  to  the  mistress  of  the  cottage,  they  were  as  anxious  to 
induce  us  to  stop,  as  they  were  at  first  to  drive  us  away.  These 
people,  4ike  others,  may  be  favourably  impressed  by  the  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity. 

Strabo  says  that  this  place  was  anciently  called  Panopeus*  although 
in  his  time  it  was  called  Phanoteus.  Pausanias  calls  it  by  its  former 
name ;  Herodotus,  Panopeai ;  Thucydides,  Phanotis ;  Polybius, 
Phanoteus;  and  Livy,  Phanotea:  it  probably  received, its  name 
from  its  lofty  and  commanding^  situation,  rather  than  from  the  son 
of  Phocus. 

Pausanias*  says  that  the  circuit  of  Panopeus  is  about  seven  stadia ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  alludes  to  the  Acropolis  alone.  This  was 
probably  the  only  inhabited  part  in  his  time,  as  he  calls  it  a  mir 
serable  little  place,  not  deserving  the  name  of  city,  and  containing 
neither  gymnasiam,  theatre,  agora,  nor  fountain.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  however,  near  the  remains  of  the  gate,  .a 
clear  spring  issues  from  the  ground,  and  forms  a  small  stream,  which, 
af^r  trickling  a  short  way  down  the  hill,  disappears  amongst  the 


>  From  irav  and  o^.  *  B.  10.  c.  4. 
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.stmies.     Near  this  spring  is  a  votive  rock,  in  which  there  are  niches 
for  Qfferings,  with  some  illegible  inscriptions. 

The  walls  of  the  Acropolis  extend  round  the  rocky  summit  of  a 
hill ;  and  exhibit  specimens  of  the  three  last  styles  of  Grecian  masonry, 
although  polygons  are  seen  only  in  a  few  places ;  some  of  the  stones 
are  twelve  feet  in  length.  The  square  towers  which  project  from 
the  walls,  like  those  of  Paulis,  are  apparently  of  a  less  ancient 
construction  than  the  rest  of  the  enclosure ;  some  of  them  are 
extremely  perfect,  and  contain  doors  and  windows  of  the  visual  form, 
diminishing  towards  the  top.  In  some  places,  the  steps  leading.up 
to  the  entrances  of  the  towers  are  cut  in  the  rock. 

Besides  the  gate  above-mentioned,  which  faces  Parnassos,  there 
js  another  on  the  w6stem  side  of  the  Acropolis,  built  with  very 
large  blocks,  of  the  third  style  :  the  outer  surface  is  left  in  a  rougli 
state:  the  architrave  is  fallen.  The  only  remains  within  the  walls 
are  two  wells  cut  in  the  rock,  and  two  dilapidated  churches,  but 
no  architectural  fragments  or  inscriptions.  Panopeus  was  destroyed 
by  Xerxes,  and  probably  never  afterwards  recovered  its  former 
prosperity. 

Pausanias^  mentions  only  a  small  temple  at  Panopeus,  which 
was  of  unbaked  bricks ;  there  were  other  examples  of  this  kind  of 
construction,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  walls  of  Mantineia,* 
those  of  Eion,  in  Thrace,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  at  Lepreos,^  in  Tri- 
phylia ;  another,  to  the  same  goddess,  at  Stiris,*  in  Phocis,  ano- 
ther in  Argolis,*  and  the  portico  of  Kotios,^  at  Epidauros.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hamilton,'^  some  pyramids  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  are  still  seen  in  Egypt.  Pietro  della  Valle  mentions  a  pyra- 
mid at  Babylon  similarly  built ;®  and  a  great  part  of  that  city  was 
com|>osed  with  the  same  materials.  Pausanias  seems  doubtful  whether 


*  B.  9.  C.4.  •  Pausan.  b.  8.  c.  8.  *  Id.  b.  6.  c.  5. 

♦  Id.  b.  10.  c.  35.  «  Id.  b.  «.  c.  18.  ^  Id.  b.  2.  c.  27. 
T  iEgyptiaca.                                «  Vol.  1.  letter  17. 
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the  temple  of  Panopeus  was  dedicated  to  -^sculapius  or  Prome- 
theus ;  if  to  the  latter,  it  was  probably  constructed  of  unbaked  bricks, 
in  allusion  to  the  circumstance  of  clay  being  used  by  Prometheus 
in  his  formation  of  man.  I  examined  the  banks  of  the  torrent, 
which  is  to  the  west  of  the  Acropolis,  but  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  any  of  the  stones^  which  Prometheus  used  in  his 
formation  of  the  human  race,  nor  to  identify  the  sepulchre  of  Tityos, 
although  his  body  covered  nine  acres,^  or,  according  to  Pausanias,* 
equalled  the  third  of  a  stadium ! 

Pamassos  forms  a  most  impressive  and  magnificent  spectacle  from 
Panopeus.  It  displays  its  gigantic  magnitude  above  the  broken 
crags  of  Kirphis.  The  ruins  of  Daulis  are  seen  at  its  feet;  with 
the  rich  and  even  plain,  once  dyed  with  the  best  blood  of  Greece, 
and  now  adorned  with  the  brightest  colours  from  the  purple  blood 
of  Adonis.^  The  Kopaic  lake,  its  boundary  mountains,  and  the 
distant  heights  of  Euboea,  are  also  distinguishable. 


TO    LIBADEA. 

On  the  12th  we  quitted  Agios-Blasios ;  and  to  our  right,  saw  a 
village  called  Mera,  and  some  blocks  of  stone  near  the  road«  A 
little  further  is  an  ancient  well,  and  some  fbimdations  and  stones : 
this  was  probably  the  entrance  into  BcBotia.  On  the  right  we 
descried   the  village  of  Kapotima,  on  the  ruins  of   Chaeroneia, 


*  Homtr,  Odyss.  11.  ▼.  57fi.  •  B.  10*  c.  4. 

*  The  Anemofiy.  Ovid.  Metatn.  10. 
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which  is  about  two  miles  from  the  remains  of  Panopeus,  and  was  the 
extreme  boundary  of  Bceotia;^  but  from  the  unfavourable  reception 
which  we  had  experienced  at  the  last  place,  we  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  proceed  toLibadea,  in  order  to  procure  proper  letters  and  in« 
structions  for  visiting  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  road  traversed  a  green  and  fertile  plain,  pasturing  numerous 
and  large  flocks  of  sheep.  After  having  crossed  some  barren  hills, 
which  conmiand  a  view  of  Lake  Kopais,  we  passed  through  some 
rich  arable  land,  crossed  a  small  river,  and  arrived  at  Libadea  in 
three  hours  and  a  quarter.  We  went  to  the  house  of  the  archon, 
John  Logotheti,  whose  hospitality  I  had  enjoyed  on  my  former  tour, 
and  from  whom  I  now  received  every  mark  of  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. He  had  lately  completed  a  large  and  showy  house,  which  was 
only  begun  when  I  passed  through  Greece  on  my  first  tour.  His 
friends  censure  his  improvident  temerity :  for  the  Greeks  find  it  a 
necessary  point  of  policy  to  conceal  their  wealth,  and  to  assume  a 
semblance  of  poverty.  For  if  a  Greek  is  known  to  possess  any  thing 
more  than  usually  splendid^  it  generally  excites  the  rapacity  of  the 
Turks,  and  frequently  accelerates  the  destruction  of  the  possessor. 
The  brother  of  the  archon  was  beheaded  at  Constantinople,  because 
his  wealth  was  found  sufficiently  large  to  be  confiscated  for  the  use 
of  the  sultan;  and  crimes  were  readily  fabricated  to  justify  the  pu-^ 
Bishment.  The  house  of  Logotheti  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  better 
kind  of  modem  dwellings  in  Greece ;  and  it  seems  in  some  respects 
to  resemble  those  of  early  ages.  A  double  or  folding  door  (the 
^uXMi  ipciioi*  of  the  ancients)  opens  into  a  court,  or  auXi;,  on  two  sides 
of  which  is  a  corridor,  the  euOoua-a  of  Horner.^  The  kitchen  and  me- 
nial offices  occupy  the  ground  floor ;  the  stairs,  which  are  on  the  out- 
side of  the  house,  lead  to  a  large  open  gallery,  useful  in  rainy  weather 
for  walking  and  taking  the  air  under  cover.  Contiguous  to  the  gal- 
lery are  the  apartments,  which  are  divided  into  two  sets,  one  for  the 


*  Thucyd.  b.  4.  c.  7ft.        •  -flSschylus,  x^^^P^-  ^-  -^SO.  652.  »  Odyss,  3.  v.  493. 
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men,  the  other  for  the  women ;  the  asvJp6;y,  or  avS^eoviri^^  arid  the  ywxt%%ml 
or  ymcciTctavmg^  of  the  ancients.  The  w?ill  which  separates  the  house 
from  the  street,  and  in  which  is  the  entrance,  was  the  ^r^ofjiog^  or 

TFpoavXiov. 

Libadea  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  a  mountain,  probably  a 
part  of  Libethrios,  which  joins  the  chain  of  Helicon.  It  is  crowned 
by  a  modern  castle,  which  is  now  mouldering  in  decay.  The  town 
contains  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are  Turks. 
The  Greeks  are  powerful  and  rich,  and  have  four  primates,  one  of 
whom  is  Logotheti.  The  power  of  the  Pasha  of  Joannina  extends 
to  this  place  ;  and  he  has  more  than  once  summoned  its  archons  to 
the  capital  of  Epiros,  to  answer  for  real  or  supposed  misdemeanours 
which  had  been  alleged  against  them,  and  to  pamper  the  cravings  of 
his  avarice.  Here  are  six  mosques,  and  as  many  principal  churches ; 
the  latter  in  the  diocese  of  the  Archbishop  of  Athens.  The  chief 
commerce  of  Libadea  consists  in  cotton,  and  the  red  die  prinoH, 
which  they  export  to  Trieste,  Venice,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  some- 
times to  England. 

The  neighbouring  plains  produce  silk,  rice,  tobacco,  and  corn  :  the 
wine  is  plentiful,  but  of  the  worst  quality  ;  one  ocque^  or  two  pounds 
and  three  quarters  weight  of  turpentine  is  infused  in  each  barrel,  Ve- 
netian measure,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  English  gallons :  the 
same  proportion  of  rosin  is  used  at  Patra ;  but  in  many  parts  of 
Gi'eece  Imlf  this  quantity  is  reckoned  sufficient. 
,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the  sour  beer  of  England  is 
in  general  preferable  to  the  resinous  beverage  of  Greece.  The  prac- 
tice of  mixing  rosin  with  wine  is  of  ancient  date,  as  we  see  in  Celsiis,^ 
Pliny ,^  and  Plutarch.  The  former  says,  that  the  vinum  resinatum 
was  good  for  the  stomach ;  and  the  latter^  asserts,  that  the  pine  was 
sacred  to  Bacchus  on  that  account ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
that  the  Mainades  and  Bacchantes  are  represented  with  the  pine- 


^  B.  2.  c.  19*  *  N.  HUt,  b.  23.  c.  1.  he  terms  it  Vinum  resiuaturo,  and  Pice  conditiun. 

^  Sympos.  5.  quest.  3. 
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topped  thyrsm;  and  the  fauns,  and  other  attendants  of  the  god,  are 
represented  on  ancient  monuments, .  adorned  with  the  pine-tree 
crown.  The  using  rosin  in  wine  has  probably  never  been  abandoned. 
Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  during  his  embassies  from  Berenger, 
king  of  Italy,  and  from  the  emperor  Otho  to  the  emperor  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  in  the  years  948  and  968,  complains  of  his  bad  fare  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  particularly  of  the  rosin  wine — "Accessitad  cala- 
mitatein  nostram  quod  graecorum  vinum  ob  picis,  taedse,  gypsi  com- 
mixtionem,  nobis  impotabile  fuit.^'^ 

Libadea  forms  an  unhealthy  residence  during  the  hot  months^  as 
the  waters  of  Lake  Kopais,  which  are  then  partially  dried  up,  stagnate 
in  pools. and  swamps,  from  which  pestilential  efBuvia  and  putrid 
miasmas  are  exhaled,  and  by  which  the  principles  of  contagion  are 
diffused. 

Towards  the  end  of  autumn^  thie  shepherds  set  fire  to  the  lofty  reeds, 
and  luxuriant  weeds,  which  grow  in  the  bed  or  vicinity  of  the  lake; 
after  which  it  produces  fine  pasture  for  their  flocks.  Wild  boars, 
which  have  takeii  shelter  amongst  the  reeds,  are  sometimes  found 
completely  burned  after  the  fire  is  extinguished. 

The  winters  of  Libadea  are  intensely  cold,  and  the  smnmers  vio- 
lently hot.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  1801,  when  I  was  at  this  place, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  rose  to  96^  within  doors ;  on  the  fifth,  it 
was  at  93®;  the  outer  air  was  much  hotter. 

The  plague  visited  Libadea  in  the  year  1785;  it  raged  fifteen 
months,  and  destroyed  about  6,000  persons.  This  place,  and  indeed 
most  parts  of  Greece,  is  infested  by  locusts,  the  Grylltts  migratorius^ 
which  destroy  great  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land ;  but  they  are 
more  particularly  fond  ofthp  cotton  plant.  In  the  spring  of  1801, 
the  whole  vegetation  of  the  country  was  threatened  by  myriads  of 
these;  potent  ravagers. 

The  quantity  which  was  destroyed,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 


'  Luitpnmd's  Embassv,  Antwerp,  1640..  iu  fol 
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was  effected,  is  very  curious ;  and  dependence  may  be  placed  upot 
the  account,  as  I  received  it  from  Logotheti,  by  whom  the  business 
was  superintended. 

After  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  destroy  them,  such  as  setting 
fire  to  the  trees  and  grass  infested  by  their  swarms,  an  expedient  of 
a  very  simple  nature  was  adopted,  and  with  good  success.  Before 
the  great  heats  came  on,  and  before  the  locusts  had  acquired  much 
strength  or  activity^  the  inhabitants  went  out  in  crowds,  and  while 
some  spread  large  pieces  of  cloth  on  the  ground,  others  disturbed 
the  trees  and  grass  where  they  had  settled :  the  locusts  resorted  in 
masses  to  the  pieces  of  cloth,  where  they  remained  unmolested,  until 
a  sufficient  quantity  had  accumulated,  when  they  were  folded  up 
and  crushed ;  and  being  put  into  sacks  were  brought  to  the  Greek 
primates,  who  paid  four  paras  for  each  ocque:  80,000  ocques  of 
^his  devastating  insect  were  taken  in  the  spring ;  and  in  one  morn- 
ing, when  they  darkened  the  atmosphere  with  a  living  cloud,  8,000 
ocques  were  caught.  The  people  imagined  that  not  a  locust  was 
lefl  in  the  country;  the  few  which  escaped  them  having  been  eaten 
by  the  storks.  The. priests  of  Libadea  were  unwilling  that  the  lo* 
custs  should  be  destroyed ;  observing  that  they  were  sent  by  the  Al- 
mighty as  a  scourge  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

In  Scripture^  we  see  accounts  of  plagues  and  famine,  occasioned  by 
locusts,  in  Egypt  and  Judea.  The  Persians,  Syrians,  Africans,  and 
almost  all  the  Asiatics  made  them  an  object  of  food .  Biodorus  Siculus' 
mentions  a  people  near  the  iBthiopians  who  fed  upon  them,  for  which 
reason  they  were  called  Akridophagoi^  locust  eaters.  Strabo*  also 
mentions  a  nation  which  eat  them ;  and  w^ian^  says  he  has  ^tentettiges 
sold  for  food :  I  suspect  however  that  he  uses  the  word  rtrr^l  instead 
of  ctx^^j  or  aKftiioy ;  the  former  being  never  found  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  form  an  object  of  subsistence ;  besides,  they  are  not  much  larger 


^  Exodus  c  10.  ▼.  12. 14,  &c.— See  Michaelis  Gljc«.  Annal.  Pars  d.  p.  153.  Pai^  Edit. 
'  B.  d.  c.  28.  '  B«  16.  he  uses  the  word  oicpcc.  ^  De  Animal,  b,  1£.  c.  6. 
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than  a  hornet,  and  are  not  easily  taken.  Atheneeus,^  citing  Aristo- 
phanes (in  Anygero),  says  that  tettiges  were  eaten  to  create  an  appe- 
tite ;  they  were  probably  impregnated  with  vinegar  like  our  pickles. 
Sir  Hans  Sloan^  says  they  have  the  taste  of  shrimps,  and  that  men 
and  cattle  sometimes  died  from  eating  them.  They  are  either  pickled 
in  vinegar,  or  fried,  when  fresh,  in  butter.  Tavemier*  opened  one 
near  Ispahan,  which  was  six  inches  long,  and  contained  seventeen 
young  ones.  Volney*  gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  ravages 
in  Syria.  Dr.  Clarke^  gives  a  detailed  history  of  their  destructive 
ravages  in  Crimea.  In  Asia,  they  sometimes  fly  in  such  im- 
mense quantities  as  to  darken  the  air ;  they  migrate  to  an  astonish* 
ing  distance,  and  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  asserts  that  they 
w^it  from  Africa  to  Italy :  they  are  sometimes  precipitated  by  the 
wind  into  the  marshes  and  lakes,  where  they  putrify,  and  diffuse  a 
stench  through  the  country,  which  generates  acute  fevers  and  putrid 
disorders.  When  they  settle  in  great  quantities  in  a  cultivated  field, 
the  rapidity  of  their  destructive  agency  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
fire ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  they  consume  every  blade  of  ve- 
getation, and  a  green  field  is,  in  an  astonishingly  short  time,  converted 
into  an  unseemly  desert.  The  locust  of  Greece  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  east :  the  green  locusts,  which  are  seldom  seen  in  flocks, 
are  about  two  inches  in  length;  but  the  common  destructive  insect 
is  about  one  inch  long,  the  upper  wings  are  of  a  brown  colour,  the 
under  ones  blue,  and  sometimes  red,  and  the  body  yellow,  similar  to 
those  in  the  Roman  territory . 

Fausanias^  says  that  I^ebadeia  was  one  of  the  most  ornamented 
towns  in  Greece :  in  remote  ages  it  was  called  Medeia,  and  occu- 
pied the  hill  on  which  the  modern  castle  now  stands.  When  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  the  plain  it  assumed  the  name  of  Lebadeia,^ 


'  Ddpnosoph.  b.  4.  c.  4.  '  Nat.  Hist,  of  Jamaica.  ^  Travels  in  Persia,  b.  2. 

*  Vd.  1.  «  Vol.  2.  «  B.  9.  c.  39. 
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which  it  stilt  retains  with  little  alteration,  being  written  Libadea.  Pan* 
sanias  pretends  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  Athenian  Lebados; 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  derived  from  its  situation  ne^r 
the  sources  of  the  Hercyne,  taking  its  name  from  XtCotg  or  Xi&ec^iovy  a 
fountain,  or  from  XiCa^w^  a  piain  or  meadow,  in  which  sense  that 
word  is  used  by  the  historian  Theophanes.  The  sacred  forest 
of  Trophonios,  and  the  oracular  cavern,  were  in  its  vicinity,  'with 
the  fountains  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne,  and  the  temple*  of  the  riymph 
Hercyne,  who  gave  her  name  to  the  neighbouring  river.  The 
temples  of  Trophonios  and  Ceres  were  in  the  sacred  forest,  and 
those  of  Proserpine,  of  Jupiter,  and  Apollo,  decorated  the  way 
which  led  to  the  oracle ;  but  of  these  temples  not  a  trace  remains^ 
There  is  a  rough  and  stony  channel  behind  the  town,  worn  by  the 
winter  torrent^.  From  this  glen  rises  a  precipitous  rock,  oii  which 
stands  the  castle.  In  the  eastern  face  of  the  rock  is  a  chamber 
nearly  of  a  square  form,*  cut  by  art,  and  raised  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  present  level  of  the  ground,  but  to  which  we  ascended  by 
steps  formed  by  the  present  Voivode,  who  uses  it  as  a  cool  retreat 
for  smoking,  in  the  summer.  Within  the  cave,  jast  under  the 
roof,  are  still  seen  the  remains  of  some  elegant  painted  ornaments ; 
particularly  the  funereal  leaf,  which  is  delineated  on  terra  cotta 
vases,  and  on  other  ancient  monumients,  which  I  shall  mention  here- 
after. It  is  probable  that  this  place  contained  the  statues  of  ^scula-* 
pius  ajid  Hygeia. 

The  rock  which  is  contiguous  to  the  cave  is  full  of  niches  of  various 
siizes,  for  statues  and  votive  offerings ;  and  in  one  part,  a  few  large 
letters  are  the  only  legible  remains  of  an  inscription  beginning 
ZETIBOTAAIOi:,  which  is  also  inscribed  on  some  brass  medals  of  Per- 
gamos,  under  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Jupiter 


*  Livy,  b.  45.  c.  27.  Pausan.  b.  9.  c.  3{). 
*  Twelve  feet  nine  inches  by  eleven  feet  four,  and  eight  feet  six  inches  in  lieight. 
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Conciliarius  of  the  Romans.  Near  this^  the  sacred  fountain  issues  from 
the  rock  by  ten  small  modem  spouts ;  the  water  is  extremely  cold  and 
clear.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel  is  the  source  of  the  other 
fount ;  the  water  of  which,  though  not  warm,  is  of  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  other  spring ;  it  flows  copiously  from  the  rock. 
The  two  springs  of  Memory  and  Oblivion,  blending  their  waters,  pass 
under  a  modern  bridge,  and  immediately  form  a  rapid  stream,  the 
ancient  Hercyne :  which  contains  excellent  fish  of  a  small  size.  In  its 
way  through  the  town  it  turns  several  mills ;  and  after  a  course  of 
a  few  miles  enters  Kopais  lake.  It  is  singular  that  Pliny^  calls  this 
river  Orchomenus;  his  words  are  ^'  In  Bceotia,  ad  Trophonium  deum, 
juxta  flumen  Orchomenum,  duo  sunt  fontes,  quorum  alter  Memo- 
riam,  alter  Oblivionem  adfert/^  Pausanias'  says  that  the  fountains 
are  within  the  cave;  but  his  words  must  not  be  rigorously  in- 
terpreted. Those  who  consulted  the  oracle  took  the  cold  bath,  but 
not  the  hot.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  two  springs 
difler  in  their  temperature.  The  channel  above  the  sources  of  the 
Hercyne  is  dry  in  summer ;  but  in  the  winter  it  is  sometimes  rolled 
into  a  rapid  torrent  by  the  force  of  the  rains,  and  the  streams  of 
melted  snow  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  is  iiill  of  large 
stones,  belonging  perhaps  to  the  temples  which  were  situated  on  its 
banks,  and  which,  by  time  and  the  repeated  action  of  the  winter 
torrent,  have  lost  their  angles,  and  been  reduced  to  their  present 
rounded  form. 

The  oracular  cavern  was  no  doubt  near  this  spot;  the  entrances 
were  small,  and  when  the  god  had  ceased  to  speak,  and  the  place 
was  neglected,  it  might  easily  have  been  closed  by  an  earthquake,  or 
the  overflowing  of  the  river ;  but  it  was  more  probably  blocked  up 
by  design,  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity;  when  the  altars,  the 
statues,  and  temples  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  sacred  forests. 


Nat.  HiK.  b.  31.  c.  d.  .  <  B.  9i  c.  99.  cv  r«#  ffwriXatm^ 
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and  pther  associated  embdilidiiBeots  of  aa  etegant  ^uperstitiQO*  vieCff 
devioiitlji  levdied^  with)  feher  ground;  ^^But  ije  sbaUi  dte^troj  tbsir 
altars,  bneak  their  images,  aod  out  down  tfaeir  gcoyes/'WThis  wm 
the.orjddr  ih6  Jjeiv&  recei:((ed'  ^om  Moses,,  atidirhioh  the  Christiana 
adopted  audi  iipplieitly^  obeyed,  to  thp  great  jdetrimeiit  of  ardute^r? 
tune  and  soulpturs.  Cons  tan  tine  ^  the  Great  destroyed  tbft  templet 
of  the  gods^  anfl  converted  their  braaea  statues  into  money ..^  The 
cavern  had  tMro  aiouths,ODe sacred,  the  other  profane :  near  thie  ^uane 
chamber  already mentionedi  tbere  is  a  small,  orifice  in  the  rock,  not 
three  feet  it>  height^  and  about  six  in  d^th ;  someliave  supposed  this, 
to.  be  one  of  tliie;eQtranc;esy  but  it  is  more  probable  they  are  concealed: 
under  the  present  surfaqe,  which  appears  to  have  been  considerably* 
elevateds  It  is  indeed  alniost  cdrtaiivthat  tbe.Trophoniaaeavenei,. 
with  its .  subterraikeous  wonders  and  ooacnlar  euriosities,.  might  he 
biougfatfa  (o*  light  by  a  little  expense  and  perseverance^ 

Pausanias  is.mther  obscure  respecting  its  situation.  Strabo^  callft 
the  caventXA^rpe;  Pausknias^  and  Suidas^  Karxfi^urioy ;:  the  latter  aii* 
thor  fshys  that  it  contained  serpents.  Lucian  denominates  itlm^kau^^^ 
AnnuaLgames  called^  ZVopAt^a  wece  celebrated  at  liebadeia  in  hD<-> 
none  of  the  subterranean  divinity. 

The  modem'  castle  occupies  the  site  of  the,  ancient  M0deiaf 
whicb  became  the  Acnopolis  when  the  city  was  constriicted  in/ the 
plain,  Tiiis.  hill  exhibits  scarcely  a9y.  ancient,  traces^  bult  in  the. 
castle*  walls  are  some  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  haye  d^scei34ed 
frouLmore  ancient  times.  Heiie'.is  a  deep  .subtearane<)tu$:.<;hamber 
cut  in  the  rock ;  the  ^bottom  was  cuveied  with  water,  wsk^  it  was  pr9^. 
bably  a.  cistern .  Tlhe  . AcropoJisi  commands,  a  grand  ^nd:;ei tensive, 
view;  tot  the  north- west  Parnassos  branches  out  in  Qji)e . directiop 
towards   Delphi,  and  towards;  Elateia  on  the  oppii^^ite..   To*  the* 


*  Exodus,  c.  34.  V.  13.         «  Euseb.  Life  of  Constantihe,  b.  3.  '  B.  9.  ♦  B.  9. 

^  In  voce  TpoijMavtos,  About  this  oracle  see  Erasm.  Chiliad,  and  Euseb.  praeparat.  Evang. 
b.  5.  c.  8.  ^  Dialog.  Ajh>rt.  Menip.  AmpbilQc.  Trpphgffi^ 
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^w  N^  £•  vTe  bebeild  tlie  .ancient  Orehonrenos  ratid  thb  pladn  opdlkke 
Kop«vs  bouiiMied  by  the  hills  of  Abpledon  kid  ji^lialpfaiikMi^  be^^cxnd 
ivbiGh  the  prospect  is  termintated  bj  the  Ui^echibeBoes  of  £ub«a. 

There  are  several. ancient  iasicriptiQns&t  lAbadea;  in  tuno  of  li^ich 
is  thelDJame  of  the  town»  differently  Mnritten  AEBAAEA  and  AEBAAEIA.^ 
One  of  theie  inscriptiotis  is  publ»hed  by  Spbtiv  .  It  itaentidtis  k  peh- 
soa:  named  Meiiander^  who^  having  exercised^^the  office  of  priest  fbr 
'five  jebrs^  offers  a  dedibation  to  Juno  the  queeA,  and  fb  tkie  dty. 
Thcjre  was  anciently  a  festival  at  Lebadeia,  cAlkd  ^ik^im.  I^Usei- 
4iia8^  meittions  a  timiple  of  Jupiter  the  king,  and  aitatiie  of  Juno/ > 

The  modem  city  ^ihibits  hardly  any  remains  of  scnlptui^e;  ot- 
architectural  ornaments.  At  ^  fbutitaiti  there  li  an  Ithyphallib 
'Hermes  iii  good  style. 

The  Voivode  of  this  place  has  the  command  over  a  rich  territbi-y, 
and  many. villages  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  anci^fit  districts 
of  FhoCis^  Eueotia,  and  Eubcea ;  the  principal  bf  which  are  given  ih 
the  Appendix,  with  their  dista<ices  from  the  capital  bf  the  provinbe. 
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TO  KAPOURNA,  CHiERONElA, 

•  ■  ♦  • 
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We  quitted  Libadea  on  the  17th  of  March,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  thither,  after  having  visited  the  remains  of  Chaeroneia  and 
Orchomenos.  We  arrived  at  the  village  of  Itapotirna  in  two  hours ; 
and  although  accompanied  by  a  Greek,  belonging  to  the  household 


^  Strabo  writes  it  AEBAAIA,  Pausaniaa  AEBAAEIA,  and  Harpocration  etroneouslj 
AEMBAilEIA.  <  B.9«Ci39/ 
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.       experienced  a  more  inhospitable  recep- 

of  the  primate  ^S^r^^i^^A^  near  the  viUage  I  stopped 

tian  than  even  at  Agki^Blamos '  ^'^  *"         ^  /  ^^ 

txon  i«»"  -^       «x.n#linff  my  attendants  forward  to  procure 

to  copy  an  mscnpUonj  senamg     -^  f.      ^  j 

l^zings  and  provisions.    My  attention  however  was  soon  attracted 
by  the  screams  of  women  and  children  ;  and  on  entering  the  village,  I 
found  the  people  throwing  sticks  and  stones  at  my  servants,  while  the 
papas  was  encouraging  the  assailants.   At  length  Logotheti's  man,  on 
receiving  a  wound  from  a  large  stone,  took  the  priest  by  the  beard  ;^ 
and  drawing  his  swdrd,  would  probably   have  endangered  the  lives 
of  all  our  party  by  some  rash  action,  had  I  not  arrived  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  and  by  holding  the  hand  of  the  Libadiote,  put  an  end  to 
the  fVay.    The  papas,  sensible  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  and 
pleased  at  my  interference,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  '^  Let  there 
be  peace  with  all,  and  provide  the  strangers  with  house  and  food.''' 
All  appearance  of  hostility  immediately  vanished ;  and  after  Logo- 
theti's  servant  had  complained  a  little  of  the  wound  on  his  leg,  and 
the  papas  had  expressed  his  indignation  at  having  been  pulled  by 
the  beard,  they  sat  quietly  down  together,  and  smoked  their  pipes. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  the  rapid  transition  from  violent  rage  to 
tranquil  intercourse !  They  began  to  talk  concerning  our  travels,  and 
other  subjects  quite  foreign  to  the  late  dispute :  and  several  of  the 
villagers,  who  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  our  active  enemies, 
offered  their  services  to  conduct  us  about  the  ruins. 

Pausanias'  tells  us  that  Homer  mentions  Chaeroneia  under  the  name 
of  Arne,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  noXwrret^Xog^  abounding  in 
vines :  Strabo,^  as  usual,  differs  from  Pausanias,  and  will  have  it  that 
Akreephia  was  the  Arne  of  Homer.  Thucydides  ^  says  that  it  was 
tributary  to  Orchomenos.  The  Cheeroneian  Acropolis  is  situated  on 
a  steep  rock,  which  is  difficult  of  access ;  the  walls  and  square  towers 


^  Pulling  a  person  by  the  beard  in  Greece,  is  al  least  as  great  an  bsult  as  pulling  by  the 
nose  in  England. 

«  B.  9.  c.  39.  »  B.  9-  *  B.  4.  c.  76. 
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are  in  some  places  well  preserved ;  and  their  style,  which  is  nearly 
regular,  renders  it  probable  that  they  were  constructed  not  long  be- 
fore the  invasion  of  the  Macedonians.  If  there  are  any  remains  of  the 
walls  built  by  Chaeron,^  son  of  Apollo,  they  escaped  my  notice. 

Within  the  Acropolis  there  is  a  large  projecting  wall,  which  has  been 
built  to  support  a  terrace ;  in  all  other  parts  of  Greece  the  terrace 
walls  are  straight;  upon  this  bank  there  is  a  dilapidated  church,  which 
probably  occupies  the  place  of  an  ancient  temple.  Some  Ionic  frag- 
ments of  small  proportions  are  scattered  amongst  the  ruins.  A  little 
beyond  this  is  the  highest  part  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  probably  the 
rock  named  Petrarchos,  where,  according  to  Pausanias,'  Rhea  de- 
ceived Saturn,  by  presenting  him  a  stone  to  devour  instead  of  the  in- 
hxkt  Jupiter.  On  this  rock  there  was  anciently  a  statue  of  Jupiter ;  but 
Pausanias  mentions  no  temple :  even  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  the 
principal  divinity  of  the  place,  was  preserved  in  the  house  of  a  priest. 

The  theatre  stands  at  the  n.  b.  foot  of  the  Acropolis  and  faces  the 
plain ;  it  is  the  smallest  in  Greece,  except  that  near  Mesaloggion ;  but 
it  is  well  preserved.  Indeed  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  resist  the 
devastations  of  time  than  the  Grecian  theatres,  when  they  are  cut  in 
the  rock,  which  is  generally  the  case ;  at  least  the  koilan,  or  circu- 
lar part  which  was  occupied  by  the  seats^  The  koilon  of  this  theatre 
had  two  divisions  in  the  seats ;  each  division  was  formed  by  cutting 
the  rock  down  to  a  thickness  several  times  higher  than  the  other 
seats.  On  the  lower  range  were  placed  the  magistrates  and  other 
persons,  who  were  entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  npaipiu.  On  the 
middle  range  were  seated  the  populace ;  and  on  the  upper  were  the 
women.  In  large  theatres  there  are  sometimes  three  of  these  di- 
visions, which  the  Greeks  called  Kipx^lf^,  and  the  Romans  pracinc- 
Hones.  The  smaller  theatres  had  two,  and  sometimes  only  one. 
Indeed  the  great  theatre  at  the  sacred  forest,  near  Epidauros;  had 
only  one  division,  and  there  are  some  which,  although  of  large  di- 


>  Plutarch's  Life  of  Sylla.  >  B.  9-  c.  41. 
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qKensioDS,  are  without  thfipi.  Tke,^99,U  Me  intesmdteA  by  simill 
steps.  AboYfe  the  the^tse  is  m  inseiipticm  cut  ixi  tht  rock;  this 
escaped  my  nptiQ(3,  bwt  I  wm  mformed  of  it  iif tat  tby  departure  frodm 
Greece.  Jt  relates  to  twp  ^tftjtues ;  one  of  Apollo,  tiie  other  of  Diana/ 
which  probably  stood  im  that  spot, 

The  ancient  NekropoKs  of  Ch^eroneia  is  on  the  east  flide  of  the 
Acropolis  behind  the  village:  the  remains  of  several  tombs  of  the 
vwoy^tK^  Jl^ind  have  been  uncovered  by  the  rains.  The  church  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  (Tlccwyifii)  contains  an  ancient  throne  or  chair  of  white 
iparbje,  curiously  omsinented.  The  villagers  paU  it  o  fipdFflg  tw  nxtn 
T^^x^i  the  throne  of  Plutarch.  Several  of  these  thrones  are  seen  in 
different  parts  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Athens;  at  the  Piraeus;  at 
a  ruined  city  at  the  north  foot  of  Pama^sos;  and  at  the  sacred 
for^stfi^  netar  ^pidayro^.  Two  others,  with  inscriptions,  haire  been 
discovered  by  3ir  William  Gdl^  in  tbe/uios  ofa  t^pleat  Rhamniis, 
in  Attica  f  but  Mityleiie  ppssessea  one^of  the  most  inteKsting,  and 
the;  nxost  orpaiti^pted*  Fausanias  mentions  theni  in  differetit'  parts 
of  Greecet  ;         ,  i    . 

The  thronoBj  pr  pro^dridj  was  for  great  persons ;  even  fin*  divini-' 
ties ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  those  which  still  remain  in 
Greece  contained  statues,  Qot  of  mfirble,  bi)t  of  ivory  and  gold^  or 
of  wood,  Pausanias  ^v0s  the  name  of  thranos  to  the  seat  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  and  of  the  Amyclasan  Apollo.  The  black  statue 
of  Saint  Peter  at  Rome,  'm  sweated  in  a  white  marYAe  thrano$.     . 

The  same  church  Qo^taiQS  two  ancient  circular  altars,  with  fluted 
mtervals,in  th?  manner  of  ap  lonio  or  Corinthian  column.  The  base 

« 

and  head,  which  are  a}s«(«  circular,  project  from  the  body,  of  the 
column ;  and  thQ  former  to  such  a  degree  that  the  sacrificer  must  have 
sljood  at  9n  inconvenient  distance^  unless  it  was  surmounted  by  a 
tabic.     This  was  evidejitly  the  ease,  as:  the-  top  of  the  altar  is  hoU 


-t-i- 


^  Dr.  Clarke  saw  an  inscription  at  Chsroneia.  in  which  there  is  meption  of  a  priestess  of 
Diana.     See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  v.  4.  c.  5.  p.  139. 
*  See  Uned.  Antiq.  of  Attica.  '  Published  by  the  Count.de  Cboiseul  GouiBer. 
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lowed  out  m4x)  asquare  form,  for  rteeeiving:  the  bottoirt  of  the*  table. 
Altars  of  this  kind>  #erer  pl&cied  Oh  the?  road^  sidtes  in  the  country. 
They  were  of* the  mrn^oi  bxhA  avcufjuxxror  Wnd^  uD9taiD)^d'with'fli*e  aiid 
bloody  bmng  set  apart  for  exclusive  oblations  of  honey,  cakes,  and 
fruit.^  Haipocration  describes^  it  as  Ki^n^  b^o^^j  Kfiyesv;  a  column  dimi^ 
nishiog  towavd^  the  top  :  Hesychius.caills  it  Bafiog  en  a^fiuri  xiopo^^  an 
altar  in  the  form  of  a  column. 

They. are  common  in  Greece^  and  generally  formed  of  a  coarse 
black  stone;  those  of  Chaeroneiaj  however;  are  of  whitfe  marble: 
they  are*  frequently  found  in:  Italy j  and  are  at*  present  used'  as  pedes- 
tals, for  large!  vases;  their  height  is  in  general  about  three  feet. 
They  are  never  inscribed,  and  sometimes  not  fluted  ;  and  are  fre- 
quently represented  on  painted  terra  cotta  vases. 

The  thronos  and  the  altar  above-mentioned  stand  in  the  innermost 
recess>of  the  church,  a  placie  wlfich  seems  at  present  to  be  regarded 
withia:  sentiment  of  awe  similar  to  that  with^  which  the  ojdytumj  or 
anaktormiy  wa»  by  the  ancients ;  for  althotigli  several'  of  the  villagers 
followed  us^into  the  church,'  not' one  would'  jifeiss^  the  partition  Which 
inddses  the  4iltai^;     When  I  ilkqulred'  the  reason  of  this,  it  was  an- 
swered^  th^;!  no*  one  but  the  prifest  was  piermitted  to  penetrate  into 
the  o^^ifi^Ttty  d^)^M#v  (holy  of^  holier)- imder  paitiof  excommunication: 
There  is  aJSneinscription  within  the  church,  and  two  others  are  seen 
on  tbfe  outer  waDs.     A'  short  way  out  of  the  viflage  towards  the  plain, 
is  the  church  of  Saint  Speridicm ;  on  thie  outer  watf  of  which  is  an  in- 
scription which  contains  the  name  of  the  town.  Near  this  is  a  copious 
spring,  with. a. scattered  variety  of ' ancient  blocks,  altars,  pedestals, 
and.mutilated  inecrij^i^ns;     The  water  forms  a  small  stream,  which 
soon  loses  itself  in  the  iVef^hbouring  marshes^  and  several  fine  foun- 
dations may  be  descried  near  this  spot,  which  was  evidently  once 
copiously  adorned.     The  angles  of  these  foundations  are  formed  in 
the  manner  of  those  on  which  the  steps  of  the  great  temple  at  Pes- 
tum  are  fixed ;  consisting  of  one  block  instead  of  two.    This  method 
so  evidently  contributes  to  stability  and  permanence,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising it  has  not  been  uniformly  adopted. 
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A  little  further  in  the  plain  are  the  remains  of  two  Roman  struc- 
tures of  brick ;  perhaps  those  which  contained  the  two  trophies^ 
erected  by  Sylla,  for  his  victory  over  Taxiles  and  Archelaos,  gene- 
rals of  Mithridates  the  First.  It  appears  from  Plutarch/  that  the 
battle  commenced  at  Mount  Thurion,  which  terminates  in  a  pointed 
^mmit  anciently  called  Orthopagon  ;  having  at  its  base  the  river 
Morios,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Thurios. 

The  Kapourniotes  have  a  tradition  that  ChaBroneia  took  its  name 
from  Chaeroneos,  who  they  think  was  the  son  of  King  Plutarch ; 
they  have  also  some  confused  notions  of  the  battle,  which  they  say 
was  fought  by  Alexander,  whose  name  is  much  better  known  in 
Greece  than  that  of  his  father  PhiUp. 

The  fountain  above-mentioned  forms  a  stream  and  a  marsh,  the 
mud  of  which  is  of  a  red  hue.  This  is  imagined  to  have  been  the 
spot  where  the  battle  raged.  A  poor  shepherd  told  me  that  this 
was  the  plain  where  the  Greeks  were  slaughtered  by  Alexander; 
and  that  the  place  was  called  from  thence,  Asf^vog  o  KofMrog^  the  Plain 
of  Blood.  Plutarch^  mentions  a  small  river  near  Chaeroneia  called 
Haemon,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  originally  named  Ther- 
modon ;  but  which,  being  filled  with  blood  at  the  battle,  took  the 
name  of  Haemon.*  The  modern  name  of  the  Heemon  is  Piwpt,  which 
signifies  a  stream,  that  is  visible  only  during  the  winter.  According 
to  Plutarch,^  several  tombs  of  the  Amazons  were. seen  on  the  banks 
of  this  river.  Pausanias^  mentions  a  river  Thermodon  near  Glisas 
in  Boeotia. 

According  to  Procopius,^  Chaeroneia,  and  several  other  places 
in  Boeotia,  Achaia,  and  Thessaly,  were  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 


^  Pansao.  b.  9*  c.  39.         '  Life  of  Sylla.        *  Life  of  Demosthenes.        *  kifiov, 

^  Life  of  Theseus.  ^  B.  9.  c  19.        ^  De  Bello  Godi.  b.  4.  p.  369,  of  Paris  edit. 
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To  Skripon,  anciently  Orchomenofl.    Plain  6f  Chaeroneia.    Rains  of  Of€liomenoi,    Treaaniy  of  Minyaa. 
Lake  iCoiMds — ^ita  towns,  riten,  and  monntainii— outlets  of  the  Lake.    Riyer  Cephissos.'    TiOa]^  of' 
,  Bomaiko.    Yilftiflre  of  Granilsa.    Reti^ni  to  Libadea.    To  Mikvokqam,  anciently  Haljiwini    inhit  -, 
of  the  city.    Eremo-Kastro,  anciently  Thespeia — rains  of  the  dty.    To  Kakosia,  andently  Thisba 
>     — foins  of  the  city.    Monnt  Helicon.    To  the  Village  of  KatsikabelL    To  T^bes. 

r'.  TO  SKRIPOU,  ORCHOMENOS. 

On  the  18th  we  quitted  Kapourna,  and   proceeded  along  tfa^' 
batiks'  of  the  Hsemon,  which  at  diis  time  exhibited  a  Visible  current, 
though  ito  summer  it  is  no  longer  to  be  seen.    At  the  end  of  forty 
mkiutes  we  i»aw  a  large  tumulus,  to  the  left,  with  some'blbcks  of 
stone  about  it,  perhaps  the  sepulchre  of  the  Theban  patriots  \^ho 
fell  in'  the  battle.     Another  tumulus,  of  still  larger  dimensions, 
appears  on  the  right;   which  probably  constituted  the' to^  ifififmu^ 
the  cotximon  tomb  of  the  Greek  s^  except  the  Thebans,  which  Ea;u- 
sariias*  terms  woXuovJpiw,  the  receptacle  of  many  men.   Fifty  mindtes-* 
from  Cheeroneia,  the  stream  df  the  Haemon,  or  Thermodon,  forms  a 
confluence  with  the  Cephissos,  which  ^e  crossed  over  a  bridged 
Niear  the  junction  of  these  rivers  are  some  imperfect  traces;  pro- 
baHy  the  temple  of  Hercules,  near  which  was  the  principal  fury  6f 
the  battle;    From  this  spot  the  prospect  iS  particularly  interestibg 
and  ma^ificent.    The  nearest  objects  are  the  bridge,  and  the  junc-' 
tion  df  the  rivers,  beyond  which  the  plain  is  expanded  td  the  foot' 
of  Pamassos,  which  towers  above  in  all  its  sublimity  and  magnitiide.' 
The  plain  is  cldsed  by  other  hills  of  diversified  forms,  oh  which  are' 
distinguished  the  ruins  of  Chaeroneia,  Panopeus,  Daulis^,  arid  Pata-*' 
potamioi.    The  latter,  which  is  about  five  miles  fVdm  CHserbiieia, 
nearly  opposite  Panopeus,  is  situated,  ou  a  rocky  eminence  a^ve 
the  Cephissos,  on  the  side  of  which  is  a  khan.  .  Strabof  places  it 


^M^-^a. 


^  Strabo,  b.  9-  p.  414. 
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forty  stadia  from  Chaeroneia,  which  corresponds  with  its  probable 
situation.  Plutarch^  says,  that  Sylla  pointed  it  out  to  his  army,  but 
that  it  was  quite  ruined,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  the  ridge  of  a 
sharp  and  craggy  mountain,  separated  from  Mount  Edylion  by  the 
river  Assos,  which  falls  into  the  Cephissos. 

The  plain  of  Chserpneia  is  exuberantly  productive :  it  was  at  this 
time  covered  with  the  richest  verdure ;  luxuriant  harvests  are  pro- 
duced in  some  parts,  while  others  are  enriched  by  plantations  of 
rice,  or  animated  by  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  with  their  long 
fleeces  of  silky  wooK  The  Epicephissians,  or  Parapotamioi,  were 
celebrated  for  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  for  the  diligence  with 
which  they  prosecuted  its  cultivation. 

After  crossing  the  Cephissos,  the  plain  narrows :  we  began  to  as* 
cend  the  barren  side  of  Mount  Akontios,  which,  rising  to  a  moderate 
heiglrt  opposite  Chasroneia,  subsides  into  the  plain  of  Kopais  at 
Orchomenos.'    The  river  Akontios  was  also  in  this  vicinity.^ 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  is  a  village  called  Karamousa,  and  not  for 
from  it  a  small  monastery ;  several  other  villages  are  scattered  over 
the  plain  to  the  left.  In  four  hours  we  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  Orcho* 
menos  and  the  village  of  Skripou.  This  celebrated^  city,  proverbial 
in  the  time  of  Horner^  for  its  riches,  still  exhibits  traces  of  its  former 
strength,  and  some  remains  of  its  early  magnificence*  The  most 
a:Ocient  ruins  are  probably  in  the  plain,  within  the  present  village. 
A(;cDrding  to  Strabo^  it  was  afterwards  built  higher  up,  on  account 
of  the  overflowing  of  the  lake :  Pausanias^  pretends  that  the  ci|y  was 
founded  by  the  Thessalian  Andreos,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of 
Andreis;  it  was  afterwards  called  Phlegyas,  from  a  son  of  Mars: 
then  Minyasj  from  the  grandson  of  Neptune ;  and  Minyeian  Orcho-^ 
menos,  from  the  son  of  Minyas.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides^  it 
was  called  Bceotian  Orchomenos,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town  of 
the  same  name  in  Arcadia. 


!  life  of  Sylh.  <  Stnibo,  b.  9.  p.  416.  ^  Plutarch,  life  of  Sjifau 

^  hoXcc  inifami^*  Paiuan.  b.  9.  c.  94,  '^  Strabo,  b.  9.  who  cites  the  9th  Iliad,  v.  581. 

«  B.  9.  ?•  416.  Y  B.  9.  c.  34.  •  B.  4.  c.  76. 
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iAt  the  eastern  foot  of  thie  Acropolis,  and  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Cephissos,  are  the  small  remains  of  the  treasury  of  Minyas,  which 
Pausaaias^  styles  one  ot  the  wonders  of  Greece.  The  entrance  i^ 
0hl3re,  though  the  earth  being  raised  above  its  ancic^nt  level  conceals 
4rcbiwidorable  pain;of  it,  as  only  six  large  bibcks,  Which  are  of  regular 
la^nry,  remsfin  above  grbund.  Of  this  tiie  entire  height  is  seven  feet 
and  a  half;  its.  breadth  at  top  is  eight  feet ;  it  widens  towards  the  base, 
«ii^re  Its  breadth  appears  to  be  at  least  nihe  feet,  and  its  height 
Ifcbout.  nineteen  or  twenty ;  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  entrance  of  the  great  treasury  At  Myc^as,  bat  rather  larger. 
The  whdle  building  is  of  wlute  mbrble.'  Its  lintel,  6t  architrave,  is 
lat)  itnd  composed  of  a  single  bk>ck^'  the  length  of  which  is  fifteen  feet 
jbur  inches,  the  breadth  six  &et  three  inches,  aind  the  thickness  three 
feet  three  inches :  itaccorditigly  weighs  at  Itesttw^nty^lburtotis.  It 
must  have  been  brouj^t  from  a'gfedt  distance,  as' the  nearest  qiiar* 
Ties  of  white  marble  are  those  6f  PeJitcflikon.  On  the  sides  of  the  en- 
trance are  seveml  perfbratibni  foe  nftils,  as  at  the  treasui^y  at  Mycenas. 

I  w^s  enabled  to  obtain  an  I  approximation  of  the  diameter  of  the 
Orcbomenos  treasury  ^  by  means  of  the  lintel  of  the  gate ;  which  dn 
the  interioi*  being  the  segment  of  a  circle^  gave  to  the  diameter^ 
-ftithis  levelf  sixt^-five  feet;  tot  the  soil  having  acounralated  and 
-the  sCze  of  the  building  inciitasing  towards  its  base,  (for  when 
enitire  it  was  in  form  of  a  gotlkic  domey  its  real  diameter  must  be 
'sbtne  feet  morcf,  which  sheWs  it  to  have  been  ^  flit  superior  to  the 
rl^easury  at  My  cense.  Paiisatiias,^  iftdeed,  gives  ^^  tnagnificeni  de- 
^ciription  of  the  former,  and  only  slightly  mentiouft  the  latter.^  The 
great  Uock,  however,  tvhich  forms  the  lintel  over  the  door  of  the 
treasury  at  Mycense,  is  much  larger  than  that  at  Orchomenos ;  but 
the  i(fcm6r  was  a  fctobe  fbund  <m  the  spot,  and  the  latter  a  foreign 
material  brought  from  a  distance.  It  appears  that  the  Minyaa 
Ireasury  was  double,  like  that  at  Mycenae,  except  that  both  the 
chambers  of  the  former  were  circular,  whereas  one  of  those  at 
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O^^ycense  yra^  qirculM,  the  other  qua^rftngalan  The  whok  oi?  th*t  at 
Qrchomenos ^faas  fallen  in,  except.thefdoor;  and'tberej8.ht%.<fo>ttt^ 
that  theexcavation  of  the  ground  would  ^bring  to  light  soikie  iCUiiiQtl^ 
s^id  interesting  .remains.  It  is  remarkable:  tbattheae  e;^traor4iteFy 
edifices  have  been  seldom  described,  dr.eyen  meationed,  .by;an.cieitf 
author^.  Pausapias  is  the  only  ope  w;hp  h^s  giveh  airegular  /dfiscripr- 
tion  ofithat  at  ^rchomenps,  while  hjB  has. oiiAy;  slightly  iudtic^d  jth£^ 
of  Mycenae,  ;and  that  of  Hyrieus  at  Delphi;  the  letter  was  beiU  by 
Trophonios  and  Agamedes;  the  others  indeed  also.  pi:obably  Q^P 
their  existence  tpi  those  early  and  celebrated. architects.  PaiMaiu^p 
seems  to  censure  the  Grepk  historiaps^  for- not  menti0nidg;the9e^^- 
traprdmary  ;e4ifiC9s ;  yet  he;  has  l;Lmisklf  overlodked  one  trea^ry  ne$ir 
Spart^,  and  another  ip,th0, citadel  pf  Pharsalia;  thetai^  .'of  which 
s|ill  .exist,  and  which  I  paysfelf  hayie  seen.     As :  foi"  vthe,  lumx^  <>f 

•  •    • 

Fh^rs^lia^  h^  oyily  mentions  it;  incidentally;  but  he  g|\:es.  suchj^a 
detailed,  do^ciiptiqp  :0f  Spacta,  that .  I  was  ^surprised :by  hi^!  onltsttfl« 
oC  thp,  4;re!ia6ury -;  which,  jn  all  probability,  is .  ap ;  ancient i  a»  ithpse 
»)>oi(Q-ipenti9ned.  In  jhis  description  of  Del^.apd  Qlympiaf  he 
finu<peta;tqs, several  treasuries'  :and  repositories  f  but  dwells  Qaly:On 
l^hat  «f  .Hyrieus,  las  a.  building  worthy  of  particular  ajttet tion.  :  Thpte 
of  Mycen»;are,subterranfcoys,  AS'he  4es<^nbes  theni;;tha3t  ;4i>f;0ft- 
cbdwenoSyW^  apparently  the  same  in  every  respect;  of:whie]^:hp^ 
ever  hie  leaves. us  epjtifelyiunjnformed.  Strabo  says  nothing  of  the 
^treasury  jOf  Miiiyaa, .  although  he^  mentions  those,  at  Delphi,  as.  tihe 
4S(bt€rr«lii9PUfl  f  opoiijtori^fe  of  the  rich  offiferings  oi  Gygca,  Xj^rc^soSy 
tur$  oth^is..:  Oajome^hos;  ebtiered  *the  Isubtfirraneous  ttea3uHe$i'i9i 
thf  tejnpJ^.pf  AppUoi  tod  paid  his  army  with  the  riches,  which  J;b€rjr 
fioAtained*^'    ' .  '    '  : 

i;  l^tRea^ury:  pfMinyai?,  whieh^was  situated  ia  the  lower  dty;  w*(^ 
|^j?.QbiAlIy  ptiierflowed ;  ao4' together  with  the  rest  of  the  town,'covei^ 


^  Herodotus  says  that  Rampsinitosj  kiog  of  Egypt,  had  a  chamber  of  stone  for  his  treasury, 
.  €.  l^-K    He  also  mentions  die  subterraneous  treasuries  of  Sardanapalos,  b.  £.  c. 
*  %f«y?l?  /i  "  *  Ava^ijra*  /,  ^  ♦  Strabo,  b..9..B.  42K 
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ioTtSQine  centmed  bj  the  waters  of  Kd^s  l&ke.    Th6  irifaabitants 

*  • 

]]etreated  to  Mduht  -Akontios  till'  the  lake  was  drained,  about  the 
tiiuejQ.f  Alexander.;  Bad;  this  may  be  'the  reason  why  so  little  men- 
tion .bast  been  maide  of  that  ourious  edifice .r  Pausania^^  informs  us, 
Jbhat:  Tropfaoiraos  and  Agamedes  practised  precisely  the  same  arti- 
ficeiia  robbing  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  as  Herodotus*  relates  of  those 
^ha  ribbed  the  tireasury  pf  I^ampsinetbs  in  Egypt. 
• '  /livy^  and  PhitarcK*  tell  tis  that  l^hilopoMnen  was  put  into  a  sub- 
iecraneous  cbam'ber  at  Messeiie,  called  the  Treasury,  whiiih  received 
either  air  nor  light  from  without,  an^.was  closed  with  a  large  stone. 
Jbi [the -islands of  Sardinia  there  are  several  edifices  of  the  liighest 
anttquity^^CQ^lled  iV{>ragt>;  which  are  cdnstructed  -en  the  same  plan, 
nod  in  the  sbme  fortn  as  the  treasuries  of  Greece,  but  are  not  so  large. 
tAocevdiBg.to  Pausatiias,^  Norax,  with  a  colony  of  Iberians,  built  a 
^ftowji  in  ^Sardinia  called  Nora :  the  Noragis^  may  possibly  take  their 
aaune>aiid^origin  firom  Noraix. 

*;  •ThevOrchomenian  Acropolis  stands  on  a  steep  roek,  part  of  Moudt 
Akontios,  rising  close  to  the  west  Of  the  lower  town ;  the  Gephissos 
^mhds:  atits(  «outbem  base.     The  walls,  which  extend  from  the  plain 
td  the  summit  of  the  hill,  enclose  an  irregular  triangle,  the  acuter 
langle  t£  ^whioh  terminates  at  the  summit  of  the  rock,  which  Is 
lorowBcd  with  a  fttfong  tower,  nearly  of  a  square  form,  the  walls  of 
which  are  regularly  constructed.     In  the  interior,  a  large  cistern 
ii^.ibnmed  in  the  solid  rock  *,  ninety-one  steps  whicih  are  about  six  feet 
•widei  are  cut  in  the  rock  and  lead  up  to  the  tower,  the  position 
,of  which'  is  remarkably  strong.    It  commands  an  extensive  view 
,0Ker.  Pfaocis  and  Boeotia,  having  the  plain  of  Cbaerbnaa  and  Famas- 
sos  to  the  north-west,  Libad^a  to  the  south,  and  lake  Kopaislo  the 
least^  bounded  by  Helicon,  Phoinikios,  and  Ftoon ;   while  the  dis- 
tant.horizon  is  ^terminated  by  the  mountains  of  Euboea. 

The  walls  which  enclose  the  Acropolis  are  much  more  ancient  than 
those  of  the  tower..  The  three  first  styl^  are  visible ;  the  polygonal 


»  *. 


^  Is.  9.  c.  37.  «  B.  fi.  c.  121.  *  B.  39.  q.  50, 

^  life  of  PbilofMBineD.  ^  B.  10.  c,  17* 
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constractioQ  is '  predcmiiitaiit ;  the  Tiryothiail  style  is  tten  only  in  a. 
few  places,  and  the  walls  seem  to  have  experienced  at  lead;  twogrtat 
overthrows.     Diodorus  Siculus^  says,  that  the  city  was  destroyed  hj 
Hercules ;  and  that  it  underwent  a  similar  catastrophe  in  the  war 
against  the  Thebans ;  which  happened  about  364  years  before  Christ. 
The  walls  which  are  characterized  by  the  earliest  style,  of  which 
some  few  specimens  remain  in  the  Acropolis,  were  probably,  built 
before  the  time  of  Hercules  i  those  which  indicate  the  second  style 
were  erected  after  the  early  destructiofi  of  the  citadel.  The  tower  and 
regular  restorations  were  probably  constructed  about  thirtyyearsaftor 
the  4emolition  of  the  city  by  the  Thebans,  as  they  resemble  the  IcMi 
ancient  part  of  the  Platsean  walls,  which  were  raised  by  Alekandev; 
One  gate  of  the  Acropolis  is  entire,  and  is  situated  in  the  sdutheni 
wall,  facing  libadea.     It  diminishes  towards  the  top»  and  is  covae4 
with  two  large  blocks  or  lintels.  In  the  opposite  or  northern  wall  arft 
the  remains  of  another  gate,  but  without  the  linteU    There  was  no 
doubt,  a  third  in  the  base  of  the  trianglci  communicating  with  the 
lower  town.  The  general  thickness  of  the  walls  is  seven  feet. 

Near  the  treasury, of  Minyas  is  an  ancient  monastery,  called  Pa^ 
nagia  Kemis.  On  the  outside  of  the  semi-circular  recess,  formed  by 
xhe  altai;,  are  some  inscriptions  of  the  lower  empire,  one  of  whidx 
has  been  accurately  published  by  Doctor  Clarke ;  the  others  may 
be  referred  to  in  the  Appendix. 

The  papas,  who  directed  my  attention  to  these  inscriptions,  said 
that  they  related  to  the  foundation  of  Orchomenos  by  king  Protbe^ 
patharios.  This  word  ^poropr^«pioc  occQrs  in  two  of  the  inscriptions^ 
and  was  the  title  of  the  first  sword-bearer  of  the  Greek  emperor^ 
which  the  priest  mistook  for  a  proper  name. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  monastery  is  an  ancient  inacriptioil*  or 
a  loose  block  of  marble ;   and  on  the  left  hand  side,  beyond  thiB 


■»  ^1 
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^  SiM€«  spot  te  Engfaiiid,  and  now  in  tlie  Britkh  Museum.  Other  inscriptions  firom  flia 
Moie  place  btte  been  published  by  Colonel  Leake,  in  the  26th  Number  of  (be^  Classical 
Journal,  June,  1816,  p.  332,  The  name  of  the  town  in  these  inscriptions  is  written  EPXO* 
ftfENDS  instead  of  OPXOMENOX. 
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«Atrance  is  another  fixed  in  the  wall,  both  of  great  interest,  and  rda- 
tive.to  the  same  subject;  but,  as  they  have  been  published ;bj  Dr. 
Clarke,  with  his  usual  accuracy ,  I  shall  only  add,  that  Larcher,  in  his 
notes  on  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  is  of  opinion,  that  luftitpv,  was 
the  lyre ;  and  that  »i0«pee,  was  a  different  instrument ;  and  that 
»t9fifnrnK  was  the  performer  on  the  first,  uad  xj^Mfu^,  on  the  latter. 
I  hiave  mentioned  this  opinion  of  the  translator  of  Herodotus,  as 
these  words  occur  in  both  the  inscriptions.  The  word  n^oftmie  may 
I^oiwerer  apply  to  the  perforiner  of  the  wtfo^,  as  well  as  of  the  »<0«p<c 
tf  they  were  different  instruments.  The  termination  wtv  seems  al- 
ways to  be  apptied  to  the  performer  on  any  instrument,  as  lyrist, . 
vg^istt  &c.  but  u^  generally  means  vocal  music.  Might  not 
xiSeifaiiiK  then  signify  one  who  sings  to  the  lyre  or  harp  ?  Bitm*  dearly 
distinguishes  the  m&ofis  from  the  x*^^ — ^  ^<*  ^Pf**"'  )»0(Kpn^  iv  "^ 
AfTo^Aw — on  the  outer  wall  of  the  church  are  other  inscriptions ; 
some  of  which  are  sepulchral.  There  is  also  the  following  curious 
siin-dial,  which  is  deserving  of  particular  attention. 


The  monastery  occupies  the  site  of  some  edifice  of  consequence,  qs  it 
is  formed  almost  entirely  from  the  frusta  of  plain  colunuis,  tri- 
glyphs,  unomamented  metopee,  and  marble  fragments. 

It  is  probable  that  the  temple  of  the  Graces  once  adorned  this  spot. 
It  was  fouitded,  acceding  to  Strabo*  and  Pausanias"  by  Eteocles, 

1  Idyll.  3.  ?.  7.  ■  B.  g.  p.  414.  '  B.  9.  c. ». 
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kiiig.  i)i  Orcliomenos.  Pindar^  calls  Orchomenos  )Aie  City  of  the^ 
Graces';  and  it  was  also  celebrated  for  a  fbuntain  tiiat  was*  eonst^^ 
GiiaJted  to.  those  divinities  and  denominated  Akidalia,  which  indiiofiNl 
Virgil*  ^o:  deiigiiate  Vequs  by  the  title  of  "  Mater  Addaliai/^ 

MartiaP  u&es  an  expression  nearly  similar^  Strabb  takes  no  notidie' 
of  the  foiititain;  Pausariias  mentions  it,  'but^^tbont  ctny-  particij^r- 
name.  :Strabo  isialso  silent  cbnceming  tlie  temple  of  Bacchns,  which' 
is  noticed  .by  Pausanias.  There  is  a  bas-rdief  in  the  village,  whieh  api* 
pears  to  be  the  fragment  pf  a  metbpa;  it  represents:  the  ftucrdnitim,- 
ot  skull  of  -^n  ox,  itith  baikdages  round  its  horns,  a[nd  a  comucb* 
piBe;  oil  each  side,  tvreathed  with  the  olire  and  the  ivy.  This  frag^ 
ment  pferbaps  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus  /  to  whom'both^ 
the  ivy  ind  the  ops:  were  sacred. 

We  wer^  shewn  a  spot  :where  a  Mosaic  pavement  had  been  foundi 
a  few  years  before ;  bnfc:  it  was  concealed  Under  i  covering  of  iSfod 
and  water.  '  Pausanias^  nientions  the  se^tllclires  of  Minyas,  and  that  - 
of  Hesiod,  at  Orchomenos ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  there  is  a  tti-^ 
mulus  of  earth,  which  may  be  one  of  the  sepulchres  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  or  that  raised  over  the  remains  of  Actaeon.  The  only  coins 
of  Orchomenos,  which  have  as  yet  been  found,  are  the  small  silver,  of 
which  there  are  some  varieties.  The  most  common  have  a  grain  of 
corn  on  one  side*  and  the  indented  square  on  the  reverse ;  these  are 
generally  uninscribed,  but  some  have  the  letters  EP.  I  have  seen 
another  with  the  Boeotian  shield  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  EPX.^ 
within  a  wreath,  and  under  it  two  grains  of  corn.  There  is  one  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Hunter,  which  on  one  side  has  the  diota  with  the 
legend  EPXO,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Boeotian  aspis  with  an  ear  of 
corn  upon  it.  I  purchased  the  following  coins  of  a  countryman  upon 
the  spot. 


1  Pjth.  Od,  12.  «  ^neid.  1.  v.  720.  »  B.  6.  Epig.  13.  ♦  Ifi,  Q.  c.  38. 

^  The  epsiion  instead  of  the  omikron  is  also  observed  in  the  Orchomenian  inscriptiona*    It 
is  the  iEolic  dialect. 
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Tlie  site  of  AspledoQ  i9  probably  marked  by  a  t6wer  on  ah  insulated 
jiill^  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  n.e.  of  Orchomenos,  hear  the 
^range  of  hills,  which  inclose  the  lake  and  plain  on  that  side.  Strabo^ 
jsays,  that  it  is  twenty  stadia  from  Orchomenos,  in  which  space  the 
river  Melas  intervenes.  The  situation  of  Tegyrai  is  unknown»  but 
ftke  detailed  account  of  Plutarch  might  lead  to  the  discoveryt  He 
says,^  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  Tegyraios,  and  the  forsaken  oracle, 
which  fable  makes  the  birth-place  of  Apollo,  was  situated  near 
.Mount  Deles,  and.  two  copious  springs,  remarkable  for  their  c6ld 
;and  limpid  waters,  which  were  called  the  Palm,  and  the  Olive ;  and 
.that  it  was  in  this  spot,  and  not  near  two  trees  in  the  isjand  of 
D9I0S,  but  neat  the  Sources  which  bore  their  names,  that  Latona  was 
delivered  of  Apollo.  He  places  Mount  Ptoon  in  the  vicinity;  from 
which  it  would  appear,  that  Tegyrai  was  on  the  side  of  the  lake, 
.between  Orchomenos  and  Akraiphnion. 

/  I  know  no  spot  from  whence  the  view  of  lake  Kopais^  and  its 
plain,  is  so.  clear  and  extensive  as  from  the  Acropolis  of  Orchome- 
nos. Wheler's  description  of  it  is  so  accurate  and  comprehensive, 
that  little  can  be  added  to  what  he  has  already  said*  It  was  gene- 
rally known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Cephissis,^  or  Cephissos  ;^ 
but  Strabo^  says,  that  originaUy  it  had  several  names,  which  were 
borrowed  from  the  nearest  town  ;  as  Kopais,  from  Kopai,  Haliar- 
tios,  from  Haliartos ;  but  that  it  afterwards  was  generally  distin*- 
guished  by  the  name  of  Kopais.  Pliny ^  calls  it  the  lake  of  Orcho- 
menos, and  Pausanias,^  Kopais,  or  Cephissis :  but  he  calls  the  river 
CephiBSOs,  and  Strabo  makes  the  same  distinction;  he  gives  it  a  cir- 
<:umference  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  stadia.  It  is  at  present  called 
X^xviy,  by  way  of  eminence.     Its  principal  supplies  are  derived  from 


,   ^  B«  9«  p.  415«  '  lafe  of  Pelopidas,  and  Cessation  of  Oracles. 

*  Homer's  Iliad,  2.  v.  5^3,  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  280.    Strabo,  b.  9.  Pausan.  b.  9.  c.  £4. 
:«  Ovid  writes  it  with  «  single  s.  «  B.  9.  p.  410,  411. 

«  Nat.  Hist.  b.  16,  c.  36.  .    ^  B.  9.  c.  24. 
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the  Cephissos,  and  the  Melas.  The  former  river  has  its  source  at 
Lilsea  in  Phocis ;  and  after  being  augmented  by  several  tributary 
streams5  which  fall  from  the  mountains,  it  pursues  a  sinuous^  course 
of  many  miles,  till  it  enters  the  plain  and  lake  Cephissis,  near  Oicho^ 
menos.  ( 

The  Melas  rises  a  short  distance  from  the  north^n  foot  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Orchomenos ;  and  according  to  Strabo,  disappears  in 
a  chasm,'  near  that  town.  Plutarch^  says,  that  only  a  small  branch 
of  it  mixes  with  the  Cephissos,  while  the  main  body  is  concealed 
among  the  marshes.  It  is  now  called  [Mcvpwifo^  or  fiauf^imufAOf  (the 
black  river)^  which  answ^^s  to  the  signification  of  its  ancient  name. 
Its  waters  are  clear;  and  where  the  channd  is  deep  have  the 
dark  appearance  of  other  clear  and  deep  rivers.  -  The  neighbouring 
Cephissos  is  of  a  different  character ;  its  waters  bdng  light-coloured 
and  muddy.  The  ancient  name  of  Melas,  and  the  modem  one  of  /Mupo* 
ufOj  ptobably  originated  from  these  circumstances.  The  Hercyne, 
formed  by  the  waters  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne,  enters  the  plain 
to  the  s.  £.  of  Orchomenos. 

The  Fbalaros^  at  <  the  foot  of  Mount  Laphystios,  the  Morios^  at 
the  foot.of  Thurio!^,  and  the  Oplltes  and  Philarios,^  the  Lophis,^  and 
the  Permessos,*  with  the  Olmeios,^  coming  from  Helicon,  eater  the 
lake  near  Haliartos;  «The  Assos^^  joins  the  river  O^hissos,  near 
Mount  Edylion  ;^^  the  Thermodon  unites  with  it  between  Chseroneia 
and  Orchomenos,  and  the  Akontios^'  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name.  Theopbrastus,  in  his  description  of  the  OFohoBaeoian 
reeds,  mentions  a  river  called  Ufo^axm  coming  from  Lebad^a  v  tlus 
is  probably  another  name  for  the  Hercyne.  But  it  ramt  be  reooi<^ 
lected  that  all  these  rivers,  exciting  the  Cephissos,- the  Melas,  a«d 


1  ^pmwnuimi:,  Stnbo,  B.  9.  *  Xa<r/ui.  '  life  of  Sjn.. 

*  Paoaan.  b.  9.  c.  34.  *  Plutarch's  life  of  Sylla. 

^  Plutilrch  (Life  of  Lysander)  sajs,  that  thtise  two  streams  are  near  Haliartos.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Phalaros. 

7  Patisan.  *  Pausan. '  ^  Strabo,  b.  9.  ^  Plutarch's  Life  of  Sylla. 

^  ^'  Plutorch's  Life  of  Sylla.  "  Plutorch's  Life  of  Sylla.         • 
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the  Hercy ne/ are  mere  winter  Btreanss^  which  are  gaierally.  dry  in 
aummer^when  a  bare  and  atony  channel  is  alone  left  to  mutk  thdr  way. 
Hence  the  lake,  which  is  deep  only  in  a  few  places^  is  nearly  dry  in 
Munmer ;  and  in  the  winter  is  divided  into.eteveml  lak-ge:  potcdii^  whil^ 
intermediate  portions  of  land  are  s(domed  with  villages  and  cultiva^ 
ticfn  r  Irat  after  heavy  rains  it  sometimes  overflaVra  its  *  natm*al 
liKmnd^es,  and  pnts  the  villagers  to  flight*  J  haVetmyself  iseen  the 
qom  and  the  vineyards  cohered  with  water.  Orchomenbs,  libitdeaf 
Topolias,  and  many  other  places  on  the  lake,  have  a  snmnker  and  a 
winter  road.  In  my  way  from  Ghfloroneia,  it  was  necesswr^  to  take  the 
winter  road,  along  tibe  side  of  Mount  Akontios ;  and  in  my  jdilmey 
iroBi  Orchomenos  to  Libadea,  the  indndation  of  the  fthoh  phin 
compelled  me  to  make  a  considerable  deviation  from  the  direct 
]30ute*  Bnt  dnring  the  ensuing  summer,  when  on  my  second  visit 
ts>  Qiseroneia  and  Orchomenos,  I  took  the  summer  road  through  the 
plain^-  which,  is  much  shoHer.  Plutarch^  relates  that  wh^  Pelo- 
pidas  refireated  with  his  army  from  Orchomenos,  he  proceeded  by 
Tegyrai  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  was  the  only  passable 
way,  as  the  wiEitera  of  the  Melas.completely  covered  the  plain*  This 
aver  BO  soonet  rises  thap  it  stagnates  in  swamps,  which  render  Hie 
lower  roads  impracticable.  The  more  distant  jhountains,  whose 
winter-  torrents  are  discharged  into  the  Gephissos,  and  ultimately 
intor  the 'lake,  ajre  Oeta,  Knemis,  Messapios;  and  Kerykiob« 

Ptiny'  and*  Theophrastus^  inform  us,  that  theare  were  floating 
islands  in  the  lake.  . 

'  The  latter  mentions  some  places  which  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Orchomenos,  and  which  are  at  present  unknown.  Speaking  of  the 
needs  of  the  lake,  he  says,  that  the  greater  quantity  grew  at  a  place 
(roTog)  between  the  Gephissos  and  Melas,  called  irfXixayia,  near 
which  were  some  deep  parts  of  the  lake,  called  x^pos :  he  next 
mentions  a  river  called  npoCasnai,  and  says,  that  the  finest  reeds  were 


>  JUfe  of  PelopHlaa.  ^  Nat  Hist.  b.  l6.  c.  S6.  *  Hist.  PlanUr.  b.  4.  c.  J2. 
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found  at  O^tm  Kmfinni^  which  was  at  the  mauth  of  tlie  CeplussosV 
near  which  there  was  a  fertile  plain  called  Imrm.  To  the  north  of  Oxeia* 
Kampe  was  a  place  called  B&fi^piu.  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether 
Theophrastus,  by  the  word  rairog^  alluded  to  towns  or  villages,  or: 
merely  to  parts  of  the  plain,  which  bore  the  names  in  question. 

FHny^  mentions  six  kinds  of  Orchomenian  calami ;  the^  charada, 
the  plotia,  the  auletieon,  the^donax^  the  zeugitee,  and  boinbycice, 

which  are  the  %iKpaiciaf ,  vXmjp«c>  okuX^hm^,  ioifo^^  ^^^^'^V^  Uld  Cofifiwaa^ 

of  TbeophrastuSi 

During  the  more  prosperous  days  of  ^  Greece,  when  the  arts' 
flourished;  and  opulence  was  generally  difiused,  this  vale  must  have 
been  strikingly  interesting,  by  the  assemblage  of  natural  and  arti* 
ficial  beauties  which  it  displayed.  Surrounded  by  sublime  moun^ 
tains  or  varied  hills,  and  fertilized  by  numerous  streams,  it  was  then 
adorned  by  wealthy  cities  and  independent  communities,  where 
admiration  was  excited,  or  piety  kindled,  by  the  sight  of  accumu*- 
lated  temples ;  of  groves  and  fountains,  animated  by  a  multiplicity 
of  presiding  deities;  of  caverns  where  oracles  were  delivered,  or* 
the  mysteries  of  futurity  developed ;  and  where  all  the  embellish*^ 
ments  of  a  fonciful,  but  elegant  superstition,  were  scattered  over  the' 
enchanted  ground. 

The  plain  is  dosed,  towards  Phocis,  by  Pamassos;  and  the 
chain  which,  branching  from  it  towards  libethrion  and  Helicon,  is 
ornamented  with  the  ruins  of  Daulis,  Panopeus,  Anemoria,'  or 
Hyampolis,  Cha^roneia,  and  Lebadeia.  Further  to  the  s.  k.  to-^ 
wards  the  body  of  Helrcoh,  are  the  remains  of  Tilphousion,  Koro- 
neia,  Alalkomenai,  and  Haliartos.  Helicon  separates  the  plain  fix>m 
that  pf  Thespeia.  Mount  Tilphousion  and  Mount  Phoinikios'  join 
the  foot  of  Helicon  ;  and  the  latter  divides  the  plain  of  Kopais  from 
that  of  Thebes.     At  the  western  foot  of  Phoinikios  are  the  ruins  of 


^  Nat.  Hist.  b.  16.  c.  36.  <  Or  Anemoleia. 

^  Called  ^icioy  bj  Hesiod  and  Plutarch,  S^tcrtov  by  Lykophron,  S^yycor  by  Palsphatus, 
^Knoy  by  ApoUodorus^  totviMoc  by  Strabo,  aud  tfie  Mountain  of  the  Sphhix  by  PausaRiaf. 
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Onchestos: and: MedeoD^ :  .ibis  mQuii:tain»  towards  the  north,;  joins 
the  three-topped.  PtooD^-  which  9eparates:  the  lakes  Kopais .  and 
Hylika.  The ,  ruins  .of -Akraiphnion^  are.  on  ^Mount  Ftoon,  at  the 
base  of  .which  are  the  remains  of  the  insular  city  of  Kqpai.  To  this 
joins;Mount  Kyrtonon/.  which^. with. the  northern  rai^e  of  Ptoon^, 
closes  in  the  plains  from.  the.  vale  of  Qpous^  and.  the  sea  of  Euboea^ 
and  is  now  caUed  Talahda,  having  at  its  eastern  base  an  episcopal, 
city  of  the  same  name.. 

Next  come  the^  bare  and  craggy;  hills,  of  Akontios,.  Laphystiosi 
Thurion,  Edylioo,  Daulios/JEIyphanteion^.and  K^atopterios ;  all  dif- 
ferenjt  names,  given  to  parts  of  the  same  chain:  on  which  were  situr 
ated  the  towns  of  QsrehomeooSyAspledon,  md  ParapQtamioi ;  and 
which  separate  it  froni  the.plain  of  JBlateia  and; Chaeroneia. 

Besides  the  abovermentidned.  towns,  these  were  several  others  on 
the  plain,  whose  precise  situations  are  unknown:  jsome  of  the$e 
have;  probably,  been  entirely;  destroyed. by  inundations,^  particularly 
Assia,  Ha,. Okalea,; Athens,  and  £leusis»^. 

The  eels,  of  this  lake. are  as;  mucsh;  cdebrated  at  present  as;  they ^ 
were  in;.the  .time  of;  the: ancients ;.-  they  grow  to-  a  vety  lurgersize, 
and  after  being  saUediand  pickled,  are  ^nt  as  delicacies  to  various 
parts  of  Greece..  They  are  noticed  by  AristophaQes,fpai;i^nias,^^and 
others.  Julius  £V>llux^  enumerates  them  amongst  the  good,  things  of 
^hich.tfae  anciettts  .were*f6nd ;  and  Atheneeus^,  says,  that  they  were 
us^  in  the  sacirifices  of  the  Boeotians. 

Pliny ^  affirms  that  the  lake  generally  rose  above,  its  usual:  level 
once  evesy  ninth;  year.:  After  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  nature  and 
art,  seem  to  have  combined  the  means: of  obviating  the.  calamities 


^  iHerodotus  calk  it  Akraighia,. and  Stiabo.  Akraiphion. 

'  Upon  this  mountain  Pausanias  mentions  the  three  small  towns  of  KurtoneS|  Korseia,  and 
Hyettos,  b.  9.  c.  24. 
*  Pausan.  b.  9-  c.  24.  ^  Acharn.  v.  880,  &c.  and  Lysistrat.  v.  36.  <  B.  9.  c.  24. 

^  Bu  6.  c.  10.  Seg.  63. .  '  Deipnosoph.  b.  7^  c  13.  «  Nat.  Hist,  b^  16.  c.  36. 
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Occasioned  by  the  inundaticni  of  the  lake.  :I  allude  to  the  siibli^ra- 
neous  paissages  in  Mount  Ptoon,  through  which  the  svperfiuous  wa- 
fers of  Kopais  are  discharged  'into  the  lake  of  Hyla,  juod  into  the 
Buboean  sea.  Strabo  calls  them  xwr^re^  and  urroiiofidi  Paiuanias 
also  names  them  ^deo^jEMros;  he  calls  that  of  the  lake  of  Pheaeoif 
0otpa6pw^  and  those  of  Styibphalos  iSip^^os,  and  affirms^  that  tte  Arca^ 
dians  call  them  ZifiOfa :  he  names  that  of  the  Asterion,  near  Mycenae^ 
^oc^y^  :^  Aristotle^  terms  these  outlets  ^etpctyyi<^  and  Eustathius^gires 
them  the  usual  appellation  of  ^oer/Mttt:  liiey  sxe  at  present. called 
katabathra.  They  do  Hot  appeak*  to  have  been  visited  by  Pausaniaiy 
although  he  was  within  a  «hort  distance  of  thma  at  Kopai  and 
Akraiphnion«  In  the  month  of  March  an  inundation  of  the  lake 
prevented  me  from  inspecting  these  extraordinary  outlets,  and'Paiy- 
sanias  probably  experienced  the  same  impediment.  I  Was  however 
enabled  to  Examine  them  at  the  end  of  May,  in  njy-way  to  Tbe^aljr. 
They  are  iii  a  calcareous  rock,  of  a  hard  .{hbugfa  friabte  ijuality^and 
full  of  natural  caveras  and  fissures,  Strabo^  thinks  that  ^they  were 
prodtiiced  by  earthquakes,  and  that  they  were  sometiioies  destroyed 
and  rendered  impervious  by  the  same  means.  He  «ays,  that  ICopu 
being  nearly  demolished  by  an  inundation,  it  occasioned  an  aper^ 
ture,  by  which  the  waters-passed  under  ground  for  thirty  stadia,  and 

entered  the  sea  near  Larymna.  

'  The  number,  of  these  chasms  is-  unknown.  Spon  enumerates 
five;  Pococke,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  makes  tfai^r^  number 
eighty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  afi&rm  that  there,  are 
fifteen.  I  only  observed  four,  one  of  which  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ptoon,  and  is  visible  from  the  ruins  of  Akraiphnion ;  it  conducts 
the  waters  of  Kopais  to  the  lake  of  H^Uka,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles.  In  the  month  of  May  the  water  of  Kopais  did  not 
reach  the  mouth  of  this  kaiabathran ;  nevertheless  Hylika  was  well 
supplied.    The  waters  of  the  former  probably  find  their  way  to  it 


1  B.  2.  c.  17.  •  Metcorol-  b.  1.  c.  13. 

3  in  Homer.  Iliad.  £.  «  B.  9.  p.  406. 
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by  some «ubterra&eou8  passage;  for  it  is  not  entered  by  any  rivers 
though  it  is  in  some  parts  deep,  igdd  has  also  a  natural  outlet,  from 
which  its  waters  pass  into  the  Opuntian  Giilph^ 

Most  of  the  other  katabathra  are  in  Mount  Kyrtonon,  to  the 
westof.Akraiphnion.  In  one  of  these,  which  is  about  nine  miles 
from  that  place,  on  the  road  to  the  town  of  Talanda,  and  a  few 
hundred  ysetd^  ftom  the  laJke»  a  large  perpendicular  chasm  is  seen 
in  th6  rock  of  an  in!egttlar  forpi,  apparently  the  work  of  nature; 
and  about  one  huddred^  feet  in  depth.  As  my  curiosity  impelled 
me  ta  explore:  this,  I  casn  e^eak  of  it  from  personal  observation. 
Our  desert  was  readily  effected  by  a  winding  :path  which  is  used 
by  the  shepherds,  when  they  seek  in  tlwt  cool  retreat  a  shelter 
from  the  toys  of  the  meridian  sun.  The  bottom  contains  a  deep 
pool  of  dear  water  which  oozes  from  the  lake,  and  then  entering  a 
small  chasm  or  passage  in  the  rock,  finds  its  way  to?  the  Qptintiafi 
Gulph,  after  a  .subterraneous  course  o£  allout  four  ti^le^k 

Wh^n  Lhad  exaxhined  :this  singular. work  of  natjire  (for  no  traces 
of  att  are  Yisiblet)  1. proceeded  to  the  side  of  th«  lakei  in  order  to 
inspect  thetmoutli  o/t.ihe  katabathnm.  The  water  forms  a  Small 
gulph,.  when  it  isieen  tranquilly  entering. the  rock  by  three  distinct 
natural  apertures.  At  the  distance  of  a  few.  hundred  yards  from 
this  £9  another:  ibeito&aiftron,  into  which  the  water  is  conveyed  by 
one  mouth.  .There  is  no. perpendicular  chasm  neai:  it,  which  in  the 
other  was  probably  occasioned  by  some  fortuitous  obstruction  of 
the  channel,  and  thft  pressure  arising  from  ati  unusual  accumulation 
of  water.  Man  seems  to  hltve!  l^een  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
preserring  by  art  what  nature  l^ad  effected  for  the  welfare  and 
security. of  their  country.  .  We  afeein-jStraboj^  thatt*  when  some  of 
these  apertures  were  closed,  a  miner  of  Chalcis  undertook  to  clear 
them  out  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 

At  different  distances,  on  the .  way  to  the  sea>  are  seen  the  pits 


^  These  meiUures  are  given  from  conjecture-  '  llofiot.  Strtbo.  ^  B,.9*  p«  407. 
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nientioned  by  Wheler,  -which  are  ciit  perpendicularly  in  the  fock, 
iiiitil  they  reach  the  subterraneous  streams.  The  passages  were  thus 
cleared  and  probably  enlarged.  The  general  size  of  these  pits  is 
four  feet  square ;  the  depth  varies  according  to  the  un^venness  of  the 
ground^  under  which  the  water  is  conducted  to  its  outlet.  It  is  im- 
possible to  penetrate  into  these  deep  recesses,  which  ate  most  of 
them  filled  with  stones,  or  overgrown  with  bushes ;  but  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  their  depth,  and  their  direction  might  be 
traced  by  following  the  shafts,  which  extend  nearly  to  the  sea.  Pits 
of  the  same  kind  are  seen  in  Italy,  on  the  mountain  through  which 
theEmissarium^  penetrates  at  the  lake  Fucinus,  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi.  Whether  the  Boeotian  plains  xvere  inundated  by  the  deluge 
of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion,  or  whether  Hercules^  produced  that  effect 
by  blocking  np  the  chasms,  and  thus  turning  the  Cephissos  into  the 
lake,  is  matter  t>f  uncertain  conjecture.  Poly tBnus^  mentions  one 
chasm  that  was  closed  by  Hercules,  but  afterwards  re-opened. .  Dio- 
dorus^  says,  that  Hercules  obstructed  the  river  which  flowed  by  Or- 
chomenos,  and  inundated  the  plain.  Plutarch^  relates,  that  the  lake 
overflowed  the  year^  before  the  defeat  of  the  Thebans,  at  Koroneia, 
by  Agesilaus  ;  the  waters  reaching  to  Haliartos.  These  natural  oiit^ 
}ets  occur  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  and  other  countries  .  which 
abound  in  lakes  and  mountains ;  but  they  are  found  principally  in 
calcareous  rocks*  I  have  never  seen  any  except  artificial  emissaries 
in  volcanic  soils. 

'-  The  lakes  of  Stymphalos  and  Pheneos,  in  Arcadia,  have  their 
hatabathra.  The  lake  of  Joannina,  in  EpiriDS,  has  also  two  natural 
outlets;  The  Psophis  and  the  Erymanthos,  in  Arcadia,  issue  from 
subterraneous  abysses.    The  Alpheios  and  the  Eurotas  enter  the 


''  '  Cicero,  b.  16.  Epist  ad  Tiron.  Vitrav,  b.  8,  c.  7*    SuetoniiM  in  Qaiid.  c.  20. 

'  Diodorus  Sicidus  says,  that  Hercules  checked  the  course  of  the  river  at  Orchomenos,  and 
inundated  the  plain,  because  the  Minyans  had  enslaved  the  Thebans,  b«  4.  c.  IB. 

^  StraUg.  b.  1.  c.  5.  «  B.  4.  c.  18.  ^  De  Genio  Socrat 

^  Three  hundred  and  ninety-five  yearr  before  Christ. 
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ground,  and  re^appear  sevend  tixnes^  in 'Arcadia;  ^Fhe  Opbis  disap^ 
pears  near  Mantineia^  through  an  aperture  in  the  plain.  The  Inaohos 
and  the  Aeterioti,  in  Argolis^  have  also  their  katabathra ;  thete  arte 
several  in  fipiros,  and  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Ragnsa;  Strabo^ 
mentions  the  subterraneous  course  of  the  l^gris,  which  according  to 
Justin,^  was'continued  for  an  extent  of  tweiity<-five miles.  The  geo* 
grapher'  also  notices  natural  ^nissaries  at  Mount  Korykos,  in  Gili- 
cia ;  others^  in  Koilesyria ;  the  river  Pyrfetmos,^  in  Kataonia ;  the 
Lukos,^  near  Laodicea;  a  river^  at  Metauros,  in  the  country  of 
the  Brutii ;  the  Nile '  in  iSgypt,  and  the  Orcmtes,^  n^ar  Antiochia) 
in  Syria.  Od  the  medals  of  Antioohia^  the  Orontes  is  personified 
under  the  form  of  a  youth^  issuing  Brom  the  ground  at  ike  feet  of  a 
turreted  female  figure,  in  a  sitting  posture,  representing  the  city. 
Some  years  ago  l^e  same  subject  was  found  sculptured  on  a  marble^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.^* 

Volney^^  nientions  several  examples  of  these  outlets  in  Syria ;  and 
they  are  common  at  the  Swiss  lakes.  There  is  one  at  Gastleton,  in 
Derbyshire ;  and  the  river  Mole,  near  Leatherhead,  in  Suiry,  finds  its 
way  for  about  a  mile  under  ground*  There  are  several  artificial  ones 
in  Italy,  which  were  probably  suggested  by  tboseof  Ko^s^  The  out- 
let of  the  Alban  Lake,  was  undertaken  by  the  advice^  of  the  Delphic 
oracle.  T2ie  Delphians  who  were  acquainted  with  the  neighbouring 
emissaries  of  Boeotia,  proposed  a  work,  of  which  their  own  country 
furnished  proofs  of  the  utility.  The  outlets  of  the  lakes  of  Fucinus^^ 
and  Nemi  are  also  artificials  There  is  a  natural  one  at  the  small 
lake  of  Gjiuliano,  near  Cora,  in  Latium.    The  earliest  works  of 


■  ] 


*  B.  16.  p.  746.  «  Hisl.  b.  42.  c.  3.  »  B.  14.  p.  671. 

♦  B.  J6.  p.  741.  *  B.  12.  p.  536.  *  B.  12.  p,  578. 
^  B.  6.  p.  275.                                •  Loc.  Cit.                                          ^  Loc.  Cit. 

»  ViscoDti  Mua.  Pio.  Clem.  v.  3.  p.  60.  "  Voyage  dand  te  Syiie,  8ic.  v.  1. 

"  Livy,  b.  5.  c.  15.    It  was  begao  in  the  year  of  Rome  358,  was  finished  in  a  year,  and 
penetrates  a  mile  through  die  rock. 
^  Itis  said  that  the  emperor  Claudius  employed  thirty  thousand  men  for  eleven  yeafs,  in 

making  the  Emissary. 
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this  kind  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge,  are  those. magnificent 
ones  in  China,  which  were  made  by  Yu,  in  the  reign,  of  the  emperor 
Yao,^  through  a  mountain,  to  let  off  the  waters  of  the  river  Hoang-ho. 
These  still  exist,  and  were  seen  and  described  by. the  Pere  de:MaiUa.^ 
After  an  absence  of  a  few  days  we  returned  to  Libadea*  In  quit- 
ting Skripou  we  crossed  the  Cephissos  over  a  bridge  of  three  arcl^s. 
This  river,  proceeding  in  a  sluggish  and  muddy  current,  resembles 
the  Cam  at  Cambridge,  both  in  the .  width  of  its  channel,  and  in 
the  colour  of  its  waters ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  Homer'  calls 
it  xakkif€i$foy  and  KuXXifpoov  uJ!v^,  epithets  which  are  applicable  to  it 
only  near  its  source.  Lucan^  denominates  it  the  prophetic  water^^; 
but  whether  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  Farnassos,  or  to  the 
Trophonian  oracle,  or  to  that  of  Apollo  Tegyraeos,*  has  not  been 
ascertained.  In  this  part  of  Greece  there  are  a  great  many  black  as 
well  as  white  sheep,  and  hence  originated  the  silly  conceit  rieicorded 
by  Pliny ,^  that  the  river  Melas  made  sheep  black,  and  the  Cephissos 
white.  Vitruvius''  seems  to  credit  this  .story,  and  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  it.®    It  is  also  recorded  by  Priscianus^ — 

— — —  namique  duobus 

Fluminibus  mutat  vervecum  lana  colorem. 
Hoc  fuscat  niveas,  hoc  albat  gurgite  nigras. 

•  •  •  • 

"We  passed  near  the  tumulus  already  mentioned,  and  found  it 
covered  with  com,  and  surrounded  by  vineyards.  As  the  water  was 
about  a  foot  deep,  we  were  obliged  to  turn  to  the  right :  having  passed 
through  the  miserable  village  of  Arabochori,  we  stopped  a  short  time 
at  that  of  Romaiko,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  in  the  churchyard 
a  bas-relief.    This  curious  monument  is  on  a  block  of  grey  marble, 

^  About  2297  years  before  Christ.  *  Hist.  Generale  de  la  Chine,  t.  1. 

«  Hymn  to  ApoUo,  v.  240,  241.  *  B.  3.  v.  175. 

^  See  Plutarch,  Cessat.  of  Orac.  and  Life  of  Pdopidas. 
«  Nat.  Hbt.  b.  2.  c.  103.  ^  B.  8.  c.  3. 

>  For  a  conceit  of  a  similar  bind  which  is  prevalent  in  Sussex,  see  White's  Nat.  Hist»s  of 
Selbome,  letter  17.  «  V.  429. 
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anid  rfepre^ents  the  figure  of  a  man  as  large  as  life,  clothed  with  the 
X>Mna,  or  ]ong  loose  garment ;  bis  right  arm  and  his  feet  are  naked ; 
his  left  arm  leans  on  a  knotty  stick,  while  with  his  right  h^nd  he  pre- 
sents a^.  Ipcv^t  to  a  dog  of  the  greyhound  form,  which,  seems  anxious 
to  seize  it:  the  head  of  the  man  is  covered  with  the  close  cap,  Uke  the 
modern /exf,  in  which  is  a  round  aperture  about  one  .inch  in  diameter: 
his  hair  is  short,  and  his  beard  terminates  in  a  ppint  like  the  o-^ipfur 
vFttym  of  Pollux.'  As  the  basis  of  the  moniunent  was  under  ground,  I 
remored  the  earth,  and  discovered  on  it  a  few  letters;  which,  &om 
their  imperfect  state,  it  has  been  impossible  to  render  iDteltig^i3le : — 


*■  Onomut.  b.  4.  c.  19<  lef.  14S. 
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^'  In  the  Athenian  Acropolis  there  was  anciently  a  statue  of  Apollo/ 
named  ParnopioB,  because  he  delivered  the  country  from  locusts 
{Ude^ovoTTiif.  Strabo'  says  that  the  Oitaians  honoured  Hercules  under 
the  name  of  Komopion,  because  he  delivered  them  from  locusts^ 
which  the  Greeks  generally  called  pamop^s  though  the  Oitaians 
called  them  komcipes.  The  monument  of  Romaiko  may  allude  to 
this  circumstance.  ^  On  the  north  side  of  the  Cephissos  is  the  village 
of  Beli^  ^tuated  on  a  hilL  Near  the  river  we  passed  a  village  called 
Gephyra^^  and  as  this  is  the  ancient  word  for  bridge,  there  was  pro* 
bably  one  over  the  river  at  this  place,  of  which  no  vestige  can  now 
be  discerned.  As  we  approached  a  chain  of  hills,  perhaps  Thurion, 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  some  ruins  on  a  pointed  acclivity, 
when  the  hope  of  finding  some  interesting  remains  induced  us  to 
ride  to  the  top.  We  were  however  but  ill  repaid. for  the  difficulty  of 
the  ascent,  and  the  loss  of  time  which  it  occasioned,  as  the  ruins 
were  modem,  consisting  only  of  a  square  tower»  a  single  ancient 
block  of  stone,  and  two  tumuli. 

On  reaching  the  suburbs  of  Libadea,^  we  left  the  town  to  the  right, 
and  attracted  by  a  village,  and  a  monastery  called  Granitza,  we 
proceeded  up  a  bare  and  rocky  hill,  where  it  was  said  that  some  ruins 
would  be  found.  We  spent  one*  hour  in  continual  climbing,  from 
Libadea ;  and  we  here  again  lost  our  time,  as  not  a  vestige  of  anti- 
quity was  to  be  seen :  the  monastery  overlooks  a.  deep  and  uneven 
valley,  which  separates  the  mountain  of  Libadea  from 


^  PauBan.  b.  1.  c.  M.  '  B.  13.  p.  6l3.  *  Pronounced  Ufeer — Vs^ypa, 

*  Dicaearchus  Stat.  Gitec.  says  it  is  only  two^atadia  from  Orchomenos  to  Lebadaia. 
must  be  an  error  in  the  text^  for  which  I  8houM<{mpose  to  sidbstitute  twenty-two. 
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'  Oh  the  20th  of  March  we  quitted  our  hospitable  landlord  at  Liba-* 
dea,  and  in  an  hour  reached  a  BmalV  village  called  Khakes ;  where 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  square  tower^  of  regular  construction, 
composed  of  large  stones.  The  middle  space  of  the  wall  is  three  feet 
and'ahalfin-thicknos,  consisting  of  a  hard  mass  of  small  stones  and 
c^nent,  lined  on  each  side  with  large  blocks ;  the  whole  wall  form^ 
ing  a  thickness  of  eight  feet  and  a  half.  No  other  traces  of  antiquity 
are  visible  at  this  place;  and  as  its  situation  corresponds  with  no 
ancient  town  mentioned' by  Strabo  or  Pansanias,*  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  Mm^^yta^  or  single^owei^'forts,^  built  to  guard  the  pass  ;^ 
for  on  one  side  rises  a  steep  mountsun^  and  on  the^other  the  plain  of 
K<^>als  appears  in  itB  full  extent. 

Continuing  our  way »  we  passed  to  the  right  of  the  village  of  Ka- 
mari,  whieb  is  situated  at  tbe-footof  the  mountains;  It  ti^es  its 
name  from  some  modem  arches,  on  which  is  an«tqueduct,  which  car- 
ries- water  from  the neighbouiing* hills*  ta  turn  a  miU.  A  hot  stream, 
which  emits  a  thick  smoke,  and  is -divided  into  several  small  branches, 
falls  from  the  rocks  in  this  spot :  w4ien<!fOssing  1ihe4x>ad,  it  enters  the 
pkdn  Kopais^  Its  original  source  is  abcrat^fivemilesfpom  Kamari,  on 
Mount  Hdicon^  near  a  church  of  St.  John.  In  the  vidbaity^f  the  mill  a 
cold  spring  minxes  its- waters  with  thehot^  and^they^nter  the  plain 
in  one  stream.  I  do  not  know  any  ancient^  author  or*  modem  tra*- 
veller  by  whom  they  are  noticed. 

About  three  hours  from  labadea  we  saw  a  tower  caUed  Borniaros, 


>  See  Procop.  de  jEdific.  b.  4.  c.  5.  p.  79.  Pwti  edit. 
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situated  on  a  rock  near  a  mile  to  the  right ;  higher  up  the  side  of  HeU- 
con  is  discerned  the  village  of  Kotoumoula.  We  crossed  a  bridge 
of  one  arch,  over  a  small  river  called  Pogia,  which  comes  from  Helicon 
and  enters  the  lake ;  but  it  is  dry  in  siunmer.  I  passed  it  in  July,  1801, 
when  no  stream  was  to  be  seen :  it  is  perhaps  the  Permessos,^  which, 
according  to  Strabo,*  enters  the  lake  not  far  from  Haliartos,  after 
uniting  with  the  Olmeios.  A  little  further  on  is  another  stream, 
which  runs  in  the  same  direction  towards  the  lake,  and  may  be  the 
Olmeios: , 

We  next  came  to  a  steep  acclivity  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  on 
the  right.  A  copious  fountain  issuing  fVom  it,  forms  a  stream  which 
glides  into  the  lake-  There  i$  considerable  difficulty  in  deteripin- 
ing  the  name  of  this  place.  It  must  be  either  Tilphpusa,  or  Libe- 
thrias,^  or  Petra.  Strabo  tells  us  that  Fount  Tilphossa  is  under 
Momit  TilphosioQ,  near  Haliartos  and  Alalkomenai ;  that  the  monu- 
ment of  Tiresias,  and  the  temple  of  the  Tilphossian  Apollo,  and  the 
town  Tilphousion  are  also  near  it.  .  Plutarch^  mentions  the  Fount 
Kiffusa  at  Haliartos,  in  which  Bacchus  was  washed  at  his  birth,  the 
water  having  the  colour  of  wine.  As  he  is  the  only  autiipr  who  no- 
tices this  fountain,  it  may  be  a  mistake  for  Tilphousa.  He  says 
it  is  at  Haliartos ;  but  he  probably  means  that  it  is  in  the  Haliartian 
territory,  and  not  at  the  town  itself.  Pausanias  says  the  fountain  is 
fifty  stadia,  frpm  the  town ;  that  the  tomb^  of  Tiresias  is  near  it;  and 
jkhat  the  goddesses  called  Praxidik^i  had  a  temple  near  Mount  Til-r 
phousion.  Some  ancient  traces  are  seen  near  the  fountain,  which  is 
not  unlikely  to  be  that  of  Libethrias  or  Petra.  This,  according  to 
Pausanias,  was  forty  stadia  from  Koroneia. 


>  For  the  different  readings  of  this  word,  see  Khunius'  note  in  Paosan.  b.  9*  c.  29* 

«  B.  9.  p.  407. 

'  The  mountun  was  named  labethrion,  and  the  Fount  Libethriaa.    Paosan.  b.  9.  c.  34. 

*  Life  of  Lysander. 

'  B.  9.  c.  33.  Taf  oc  It  is  Mni^ia  in  Stnbo.  These  words  were  sometimes  sjnonjmous. 
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This  distance  nearly  corresponds  with  the  ruins  of  a  town  which 
are  seen  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  soon  after  passiqg  the  rock  and  foun- 
tain, and  which  is  probably  Koroneia,  situated  at  <  the  extremity  of 
the  retiring  plain,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  near  the  fiver 
Kouarios,  where  the  Famboeotian  festivals  were  held,  consisting  in 
singing  and  dancing.^  According  to  Strabo,  Koroneia  was  situated 
on  a  height  near  Helicon. 

.  We  proceeded,  crossed  a  stream  foniied  by  the  fountain,  and  in 
forty  minutes  came  to  some  ancient  foimdations,  and  blocks  of 
stone ;  apparently  the  remains  of  a  temple.  This  spot  is  called  Agia 
PareskSbi,  and  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Libadea :  it  is  probably  the  temple  of  the  Tilphossian 
Apollo,  or  that  of  the  Praxidikai. 

Having  passed  this  rock  the  plain  recedes,  and  forms  a  gulph  to  the 
right ;  and  a  ruined  tower,  with  a  village  called  Rastamitis,  are  con- 
spicuously seen  upon  the  hills.  This  was  probably  near  the  site  of 
Koroneia.  Although  this  was  a  place  of  importance,  its  coins  are 
extremely  rare.  I  indeed  know  but  one  which  is  attributed  to  this 
town.  It  is  a  silver  hemidrachma,  with  the  Boeotian  shield  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a  full-faced  mask,  or  Gorgonian  head,  with 
the  prptuded  tongue,  in  an  indented  square ;  inscrip.  KOPO.^ 

According  to  Pausanias^  Koroneia  was  founded  by  Koronos,  bro- 
ther of  Haliartos,  and  son  of  Thersander. 

We  crossed  a  stream  issuing  from  Helicon,  probably  the  Kouarios  : 
a  heap  of  large  blocks,  and  some  foundations,  which  are  near  its 
banks,  indicate  perhaps  the  temple  of  Minerva,  where  some  of  the 
fugitives,  who  had  been  conquered  by  Agesilaos,^  sought  protection 
in  the  sanctuary ;  the  Pamboeotiae  were  celebrated  in  this  temple. 


^  Polyb.  Hist.  b.  4.   Strabo,  b.  9.  p.  41  i.  *  In  the  coUection  of  Mc.  BtirgOB. 

'  B.  9a  c.  34.  *  Com.  Nepos.  Life  of  Agesilaos. 
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In  the  vicinity  the  Spartan  Jdng  defeated  the  combined  forcea  of  the 
Athenians,  Boeotians,  Argives,  Corinthians,  Locriana,  and  Euboeana, 
in  the  year  394,  b.  c. 

The  surrounding  country  abounds  in  corn  and  cotton;  tlK: pas- 
tures are  rich,  and  feed  numerous  flocks  of  black  and  white  sheep, 
with  curly  fleeces. 

About  an  hour  from  Paresk^bi  we  arrived  at  a  tumulus,  some  se- 
pulchral iims  or  sarcophagi,  and  many  scattered  blocks  of  atone. 
In  this  spot  several  amall  streams  issue  lErom  the  ground^  and  uniting 
their  waters, :  enter  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Haliartian  AcnopoHs. 
These  streams  correspond  ao  perfectly,  with  the  description  which 
Pausanias^  gives  of  the  Lophis,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  same,  and  that  the  neighbouring  ruins  constitute  the  rer 
mains  of  Haliartos.r--. 

^^  As  the  want  of  water  produced  great  distress  in  the  country 
near  Haliartoa,  one:  of  the  inhabitants  went  ito^  Delphi  to  conaidt 
the  oraole.  The  Pythia.  ordered  him  to  kill  thefltst'man  he  mdt 
in  appcaching  lUiarto. ;  4md  having  met  L.phis.  s.n  of  Bar. 
thenomene,  he :  stabbed  him..  The  boy  ran  flir.some  distance .  fimn 
the  spot ;  and  wherever  his  blood  dropped^  water  issued  from  the 
ground  and  formed  the  river/ ^ 

Plutarch'  mentions  the  atreamSiOplites  and  Bhi]arios»> near  Hali- 
artos. 

The  remains  of  Haliartoa  are  aituated  abovtt  fifteen  miles. from 
Libadea,  and.  at  nearly  aa  equal  distance,  from  Thebes*;  ^]iie  place 
is  now  called  MiHrokottra*  ;  The  Acropohs  occiipies  a  Jew  and 
oblong  JbilL:  one  s^de  of  which  rises;  from  ta;  :fine  pastural  plain;? 
the  other  from :  the  ^  marshes,  ^ where  the. ^oanea  grew,  i  with  which 
the  ancients  made  darts  and   musical  pipes.      Strabo^  calls  the 


^  0,9*  c.3d.  >  LifeofLysander. 

^  Homer,  Uiad.  2.  v.  503.  Ooiiyo^  AXu^cf./.  ^  B.  9.  p.  407. 
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latter  mXfinicoc  xaXufio^.  Plutarch^  calls  them  Cretan  canes.  It  ap* 
plears,  from  Pausaniias,^  that  Haliartos,  which  was  founded  by 
the  brother  of  Koronos,  and  son  of  Thersander^  is  not  of  such  high 
antiquity  as  Orchomenos. 

Strabo^  mentions  it  as  no  longer  existing  in  his  time;  though 
Pausanias  describes  its  temples  and  public  edifices. 

Most  of  the  walls  which  remain,  are  probably  posterior  to  the  time  Atucen  -  jr>u c  i^cnt 
of  Homer,  but  prior  to  its  capture  by  the  Romans,  in  the  war  against 
Perseus  of  Macedon ;  though  Livy,*  who  resembles  Diodorus  Sicu- 
liis  and  Strabo,  in  levelling  cities,  says  that  it  is  "  Urbs  diruta  a 
fundamentis.^'  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  ;  and  next 
to  Thebes,  the  strongest  of  the  Boeotian  cities ;  and  even  after  Ly- 
Sander  had  captured  Lebadeia  and  Orchomenos,  he  hesitated  to  attack 
the  imposing  strength  of  Haliartos.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  troops 
of  Xerxes ;  and  was  probably  rebuilt  by  Alexander,  or  about  that 
period ;  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  being  in  the  style  of  that  part 
of  Plataea,  which  was  restored  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  There 
are  also  a  few  remains  of  the  second  and  third  styles  of  masonry.       ^  ck-mkk  su^^u) 

At  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  are  some  sepulchral  krnptai  cut  in  the 
rock,  similar  to  those  at  Delphi ;  here  are  also  two  ruined  churches, 
composed  of  the  materials  of  ancient  buildings,  and  some  fragmented 
inscriptions  perfectly  illegible,  and  covered  with  the  geographical 
lichen,  the  growth  of  which  is  promoted  by  the  moisture  of  the 
neighbouring  marshes.  Amongst  the  ruins  are  several  four-sided 
altars  of  stone,  with  but  little  ornament,  and  without  any  inscrip- 
tions.  They  are  common  in  Greece,  and  have  nothing  which  denotes 
the  name  of  the  deity  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  ;  they  are  the 
Beafjtoi  avtavufAOiy  the  uninscribed  or  nameless  altars  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius.* 


^  Life  of  Lysander,  and  of  Syiia.  <  B.  9.  c.  34. 

*  AXiapTOi:  ^e  vvv  ovKtri  nm,  b.  9.  p.  41 1.  ♦  B.  43.  C.  46. 

^  B.  1.  Segm.  no.  Epeniin. 
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.  The  ruins  of  the  city  are  in  the  pkiin,  and  s^though  no  building  19 
left  entire,  there  are  sevieral  fipe  foundations,  and  l^ge  blocks  scatr 
tered  about  in  difl^erent  directions.  A  jingle  column  is  standing ; 
apparently  a  work  of  the  lower  ages,  as  it  is  composed  of  small  stoiies 
and  mortar.  Near  it  is  the  marble  cover  of  a  sarcophagus,  at)d  several 
fine  blocks  of  stone,  and  architectural  fragments,  which  appear  at 
first  to  have  constituted  a  temple,  and  afterwards  a  phurch. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  city,  on  that  side  which  faces  Libadea,  af^ 
seen  the  sarcophagi,  and  the  tumulus  above-mentioned,  which  must 
have  contained  the  remains  of  illustrious  persons.  Plutarch^  mentions 
the  tomb^  of  Bhadamanthos,  and  the  monument^  of  Alcmena  at  Ha- 
liartos.  He  says  that  tiie  latter  was  destroyed  by  the  oyerflpwiqg  of 
the  lake.  Pausanias^  mentions  the  heroic  monument^  Qf  Pandio^ ;  but 
without  ascending  to  the  heroic  ages,  it  is  proper  to  potice  an  appa<^ 
rent  coutrjadictioii  between  the  two  last-mentioned  authors*  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  the  monument^  of  Lysander  was  beyond  the  confines  of 
Ifoeptia,  in  the  Panopean  territory ;  while  Pausanias^  places  itf  at 
Haliartos.  After  the  death^  of  Lysander,  Pausanias,  the  Sps^rtaQ 
king,  obtained  permission  froip  the  Haliartians  tQ  inter  the  dead  ; 
with  the  condition  that  the  Spartans  should  immediately  retire  froo 
BoBotia.  Though  the  common  soldiers  were  proba^bly  byried  hastily 
in  the  field  of  battle,  yet  the  remains  of  their  warlike  and  admired 
chief,  who  even  when  living  was  revered  as  a  divinity ,^^  merited 
honours,  which  could  not  easily  be  performed  on  the  scene  of  his 
recent  defeat ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Spartans  would  willingly  leave 
the  Haliartians  such  an  impressive  monument  of  their  importanjk 
victory.  It  is  also  more  probable  that  Plutarch,  who  was  a  Boeo- 
tian, living  only  a  few  miles^*  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  writing 


*  Life  of  Lysander.  *  rafoc.  *  fivtffitioy,  *  B.  9.  c  3^. 

*  rjpiaoy,  ^  fiyfffittoy,  ^  B.  9-  C«  32.  •  firfffia. 

^  394  yean  before  Christ. 

^^  Altars  were  raised  to  hitn  during  his  life-time,  aad  sacrifices  offered  to  liim  as  to  a  god. 

^^  At  Chaeroneia. 


RitrN&  6*  flAUARTo^.  isi 

prdftfssedlljr  the  history  of  Lysander,  was  better  informed  upon 
the  subject  than  Pausanias,  by  whom  it  is  only  incidentally  men- 
tioned among  the  transient  notices  of  his  tour,    TbeSe  apparent 

•  * 

coikttadictions  however  may  be  reconciled.  The  Haliartians  pro- 
bably, to  coriitaeiriorate  their  victory,  raised  a  monument  on  the 
sfpot  where  Lysander  feH,  as  the-  Ai^gians  did  on  a  siniilar  occasion, 
on  the  site  where  Pyrrhus  was  killed,  though  his  reiliains  were 
buri^  iA  ftttotber  situationf.^  'i'he*^  raay  hate  been  a  monument  of 
Lj^andei*  in  two  places,  but  his  remains  Mete  probably  deposited 
near  Pailc>peiis. 

^THt  fAin^JM^  fAVfifiuoyj  &iifie6,  Kworo^iw^,  atid  liivdv  fjjntnt^vrefe  in  general 
monuments  raised  in'  honour  of  the  dead,  but  not  containing  their 
i^malds;  iiumeroiKs  exampTes  might  be  given  of  these  kinds  of 
honorary  ifnemorials:  Meges*  was  drowned  at  sea,  btt  had  a  monu- 
ment at  Doulichiob :  AriStom^hes'  died  at  Sardinia^  but  his  riionu'- 
ment  was  raised  in  the  island  of  Rhodes:  and  Dionysius^  of 
Halicarnassos  observes,  that  great  men  often  had  many  tombs, 
though  their  bones  were  contained  but  m  <me.  It  is  however 
certain,  that  Pausanias  sometitnes  uses  the  word  fdnifM  instead  of 
foBiptf^ ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  sense  in  which  Plutarch  employs 
the  word  fiv^futov  in  speaking  of  Ly sadder.  Pausanias,  in  order  to 
render  hi^  tneaning  more  prteise,  sometimes  adopts  the  words  kbhp 
fjCinifiUf  which  answers  to  liie  ic^c  Tatpog^  or  xsvor^^ioy,  the  same  as  the 
tumultus  inanis  of  the  Romans. 

Spdn  thiliks  that  these  ruins  indicate  the  situatimi  of  Onchestos ; 
never  reflecting  that- Strabo^-expressly  says  that  that  town  is  far  from 
Helicon,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Phoinikios  ;  and  what  is  more  sur- 
prising, Spon  must  have  passed  over  the  foot  of  Phoinikios,  and 
through  the  ruiiis  of  an  ancient  town,  probably  Onchestos,  in  his 
way  to  Thebes,  without  noticing  either  the  ruins  or  the  mountain ! 


■^F— ^"i^^— ^>M  m'       ■    »■        »——■■■■        J  ■— «»»i^»— iA« 


^  Pausan.  b.  2.  c  21.         *  Antholog.  Gnec.  Epig.  19.  p.  18.         ^  Pausan.  b.  1.  c.  24. 

*  Antiq.  Rom.  b.  I.e.  34.  «  B.  9*  p.  412. 
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and  yet  the  accuracy  of  this  traveller  has  been  the  topic  of  general 
commendation. 

There  are  aqtoi^omous  coins  of  Haliartos ;  on  one  side  is  a  vase 
with  inscrip.  AA — reverse,  indented  square.  This  is  the  silver  tetra* 
drachm.  On  another  I  have  seen  the  vase  and  AA  in  the  indented 
square,  and  the  Boeotian  shield  on  the  other  side.  This  is  of  a 
smaller  size. 

We  prosecuted  our  journey  on  the  same  day,  as  the  ruins  of 
Haliartos  furnished  no  houses  in  which  we  could  pass  the  night; 
-we  were  therefore  unable  to  bestow  on  them  the  time  they  merited. 
Instead  of  continuing  on  the  straight  road  to  Thebes  (a  journey  I 
performed  in  1801),  I  preferred  a  deviation,  in  search  of  tl^  ruins  of 
Thespeia  and  Thisbe.  The  road  lay  towards  Helicon;  we  soon 
passed  to  the  right  of  the  village  of  Mazi,  and  crossed  a  stream 
which  turns  a  com  mill.  Having  gone  over  some  barren  hills, 
covered  with  lentiscus  and  other  dark  shrubs,  we  saw  to  the  left  a 
village  called  Mauromati,^  and  went  through  some  land  cultivated 
with  corn,  cotton,  and  low  vines. 

We  passed  through  the  village  of  KatsikabeU  and  arrived  at 
Er^mo-Kastro,'  a  village  containing  about  sixty  cottages  of  Alba- 
nian Christians,  at  the  distance  of  six  hours  from  Libadea,  and  four 
from  Thebes.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  which  overlooks  a 
large  even  plain,  destitute  of  trees,  but  rich  in  corn.  The  boundary 
is  formed  by  HeUcon  and  Cithasron,  the  former  of  which  is  dividied 
into  two  summits  towards  the  west,  and  the  latter  towards  the 
north,  where  it  throws  put  a  regular  outUne  till  it  joins  Mount 
Fames.  In  the  village  there  are  three  fountains,  and  several  churches 
composed  of  ancient  blocks  and  architectural  ornaments ;  some 
imperfect  bas-reliefs  and  many  broken  inscriptions,  none  of  which 


'  This  wofd  signifiei  Mack  eyes,  from  fjiavpoc  and  o^fianor. 

<  Signifying  the  deserted  castle. 
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preserve  the  name  of  the  town.    Here  are  also  some  plain,  uniiH 
scribed  altars  similar  to  those  at  Haliartos. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  ErSmo-Kastro,  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  city,  probably  Thespeia.^  The  italls,  which 
are  almost  entirely  mined,  enclose  a  small  circular  space,  a  little 
devat^  above  the  plain,  which  probably  comprehended  the  Acro- 
polis. I  observed  no  tlraces  of  the  theatre  nor  of  the  agora ;  *which 
jfcccording  to  Pausanias  were  worthy  of  inspection.  There  are  the 
remains  of  some  tiemples  in  the  plain ;  their  site  is  marked  by  some 
churches  that  are  composed  of  ancient  fragments  :  in  one  of  these 
churches  is  an  imperfect  inscription  mentioned  by  Wheler,  which, 
if  it  could  be  deciphered,  might  perhaps  determine  the  name  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  mention  one  of  the  statues  of  Praxiteles,  of  which 
Thespeia  possessed  three.*  The  inscription  styles  him  the  Athenian 
Praxiteles,  but  the  celebrated  sculpt6ir  of  that  name  was  born  in  Magna 
Greece,  though  he  might  probably  have  become  an  Athenian  citizen. 
It  is  not  certain  however  that  it  is  the  sculptor  to  whom  an  allusion  is 
.  here  made ;  for  others  may  have  existed  of  the  same  name  who  have 
not  found  a  place  in  history.  As  this  inscription  has  not  hitherto  been 
accurately  published,  it  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix*  Not  far  from 
this  church  is  the  statue  Of  a  horse  in  white  marble,  as  large  as  life, 
but  nearly  buried  under  ground.  It  is  much  damaged,  and  appears 
to  have  had  wings.  It  may  have  represented  Pegasos ;  whose  foun- 
tain Hippocrene  was  on  Helicon,  near  the  sacred  forest,  in  which  an 
annual  festival^  was  celebrated  by  ther  inhabitants  of  the  mountain. 
On  the  outer  wall  of  another  church  is  a  bas-relief  on  stone  badly 
accented,  representing  a  warrior  on  horseback  with  the  iwa- 
tionj  or  short  pailium^  and  a  helmet ;    at  the  base  is  inscribed 

AAEHANAPXlHPai. 


^  Also  written  Tkespia,  Tbespiae,  Thsspiaj,  and  Thespis,  by  ancient  andiors* 
*  Cupid^  Venus,  and  Pbrjne^  ^  Paosan*  b.  9.  c.  &9. 
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.  The  iittfepid  patridtism  of  the  Thespeians  refused  t)ie  demand  of 
earth  and  water  which  Xerxes  made  as  a  token  of  submission  to  his 
will,  and  the  tyrant  punished  their  obstinacy  by  burning  their  city  !^ 
It  was  also  destroyed  by  the  Thebans*  about  three  hundred'  and 
serelity-four  yearsr  before  Christ,  for  the  resistaQce  which  it  made  to 
theirinsolent  domination :  Plata^a  and  Orchomenos  for  the  ram^ 
reeCsc^s.  suffered  n  similar  punishment*  We  know  that  these,  two 
cities  ifere  restored  by  Alexander ;  and  Thespeia^  which  had  the 
courage  to  provoke  the  like  vengeance^  merited,  and  probftbly  ob^ 
tained,  an  equal  reward.  The  description  which  has  b^D  left  of  it 
by  Pausaniad  dearly'  shews  that  it  emerged  froin  its  ruins ;  and  even 
Strabo,  who  scarcely  leaves  a  trace  of  any  Bpsptian  city^  a|tow» 
ihait  Thespeia  flourished  in  his  time.  The  bas-relief  which  h^s  pcca^ 
siobed  this  digression  may  possibly  have  been  raised  to  Alexander^ 
in  gratitude  for  his  ben^actions :  it  evidently  forms  only  a  part  of 
a  larger  subject  i  but  the  form  of  the  letters  proves  it  to  be  les» 
ancient  than  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  king» 

Another  fraeraent  represents  a  warrior  on  horseback  takiuff  leave 
of  a  female :  on  one  aide  isr  a  column  with  two  snakes  winding  round 
it ;  this  is  probably  a  sepulchral  monument ;  the  horse  refNres^S: 
the  fleetnesd  of  the  soul,  and  the  snakes  the  good  genii,,  prguar^iians 
of  the  tomb ;  for  the  snake  was  sometimesr  considered  as  an  agatho^ 
^/effum  as  well  as  a  j^yf^(K  or  evil  genius,  and  was  sometimes  epible^ 
raatica)  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

Several  other  half^burred  fragments  are  dispersed  over  the  plain ; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  has  risen  considerably  above  itsr  aneiept  levels 
Some  valuable  antiquities  and  inscriptions- might  no  doubt  be  found 
here  with  a  little  trouble  and  expense.  Pausanias?  medtioas  two 
temples*  and  a  chapeP  at  Thespeia,  and  twenty-two  statues,  four  of 


^-^ 


*  Herodot  b.  8;  c.  50.  «  Thacyd.  b.  4.  c.  133.  '  B.  9.  ^'lifM. 

^  I  have  inserted  this  unclassical  word,  being  at  a  loss  what  to  fubatitut*  for  raocn 
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which  were  of  bronze.  There  is  a  fine  and  plentiful  fountain  near 
the  ruins,  which  forms  a  stream  called  Kanabari,  that  winds  its  way 
to  the  Ismenos,  with  which  it  enters  the  lake  Hylika  in  the  Theban 
tenitorj.  This  fountain  may  be  the  same  which  Pausanias  calls 
Donakoo,  in  whose  limpid  waters  Narcissus  was  captivated  by  the 
vanity  of  his  own  form.  Though  many  circumstances  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  these  ruins  are  the  remains  of  Thespeia,  no  positive 
proof  of  it  has  yet  occurred ;  nor  has  any  inscription  been  dis- 
coveimi  on  the  spot,  in  which  the  name  of  the  city  is  contained.  A 
smaU  village  called  Leuka  is  seen  in  the  vicinity,  the  inhabitants  of 
ivhicby  in  tilling  the  ground,  find  a  great  many  small  copper  coins  of 
Thespeia.  I  bought  several  of  them ;  one  side  has  the  head  of  a 
female  in  profile ;  the  reverse  is  the  ;c€Xu^,  or  testudo^^  or  tortoise 
harp,  with  three  strings,  and  round  it  eEXniEflN,  all  within  an  olive 
wreath.  The  head  probably  represents  Thespeia,  foundress  of  the 
town,  and  daughter  of  Asopos.'  The  Thespeians  sent  1,800  men 
into  the  field  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  to  defend  the  common  cause 
of  Greece. 

Stra^  says  Thespeia  is  near  Helicon,  forty  stadia  from  Askra : 
Pausanias,  in  his  way  from  Thebes  to  Lebadeia,  visits  Onchestos, 
from  wh^ch  he  says  Thespeia  is  distant  fifty  stadia  towards  the  left, 
which  corresponds  with  the  relative  situations  of  Er^mo-Kastro,  and 
the  ruinft  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Phoinikios.  The  ruins  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  ^rhespeia  are  about  three  miles  from  the  foot  of  Helicon ; 
and  sottie  way  up  the  mountain  is  a  village  called  Neochorio,^  where 
ancient'  traces  may  be  seen,  and  where  Wheler  noticed  an  in- 
scription in  which  the  word  Thespeia  was  contained.  This  how- 
ever is  no  proof  that  Neochorio  is  the  town  in  question ;  it  is  pro- 
bably Askra,  which  being  in  the  Thespeian  territory,*  all  public 
decrees  or  acts  in  which  it  was  interested,  would  be  in  the  name  of 


1  Sono  testudinis,  Horace  de  Arte  Poet.  v.  893. 
.^  Sigoifyillg  the  new  towQ. 


<  Pausan.  b.  9.  c.  26. 
^  Strabo,  b.  9«  p.  409. 
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the  capital.  Many  instances  of  this  practice  might  be  adduced.  At 
Eleusis,  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Athens,  there  is  an 
inscription  which  begins  in  the  name  of  "  The  council  of  the  Areio- 
pagos,  and  the  council  of  five  hundred^  and  of  the,  people  of  Athens/- 

Meletius^  will  have  it^;that  Kakosi  is  Thespeia,  which  assertion  is 
clearly  erroneous ;  D'  Anvilleis  equally  mistaken  in  supposing  it  to 
be  Neochorio.  The  situation  of  Neochorio  being  only  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  and  not  on  a  considerable  height^  induced  most  travellers 
to  imagine  that  Askra  was  on  a  steep  roqk  to  the  north  of  the 
village ;  but  Hegesinous/  who  is  quoted  by  Pausanias,  says,  that  it  is 
at  the  foot  of  Helicon.  Hesiod^  describes  Askra  as  hear  Helicon,  ayx 
EXixavo^.  Pausanias^  attributes  its  origin  to  E^phiakes  and  Otos ; 
and  mentions  the  nymph  Askra,  meaning  that  it  took.its  name  from 
her;  it  was  however  more  probably  called  so  from  its  woody  situa- 
tion, Helicon  being  covered  with  forests.  The  word  Askra  indeed 
may  be  taken  for  a  forest  in  general ;  but.  more  particulariy  for  a 
kind  of  oak  with  which  that  mountain  abounds. 

As  we  were  taking  views  amongst  the  ruins  of  Thespeia,  some 
countrymen,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  our  dress  and  occupation, 
came  about  us,  and  said  they  were  happy  to  see  us  tiaking  plans  of 
the  country  for  the  king  of  the  Franks,  by  whom  they  hoped  that 
they  should  soon  be  delivered  from  their  oppressors.  They  seem 
convinced  that  this  deliverance  is  at  hand ;  and  I  heard  them  say, 
KdXo  jcaXoj  wai  o  Tupico^,  KOi  ^xGs  o  ^uyKog^ — That's  well,  the  Turk  is 
going,  and  the  Frank  is  coming.  They  asked  me  if  we  eat  meat 
on  fast  days ;  and  on  my  answering  in  the  afiirmative,  said  to  each 
other.  What  a  pity —were  it  not  for  that,  they  Would  be  Christians  I 
The  violation  of  the  fast  is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  amongst  the 


^  It  is  necessary  to  put  future  travellers  upon  tfaeir  guard  against  the  geography  of  Meletius, 
which  is  a  mass  of  errors,  and -whoever  follows  him  will  be  led  into  a  maze  of  confusion ;  par* 
ticularly  in  the  ancient  names  of  places,  and  their  relative  distances. 

«  B.  9.  c,  29.  «  Opera  et  dies,  ♦  B.  9.  c  29. 
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Greeks ;  nor  is  there  any  people  who  observe  their  religious  rites 
and  ecclesiastical  precepts  with  more  rigid  scrupulosity.  The  port,  of 
Thespeia,  which  was  on  the  Corinthian  gulph,  was  named  Siphai.' 


TO  KAKOSIA,  THISBE. 

On  the  22d  we  quitted  Er6rao-Kastro,  and  descending  into  the 
plain,  directed  our  course  towards  the  northern  foot  of  Helicon. 
In  twenty  minutes  we  arrived  at  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Speridion, 
built  with  large  blocks  of  stone,  on  the  site  of  some  ancient  edifice, 
where  we  remarked  a  small  sepulchral  Cippus,  elegantly  ornamented 
with  sculptured  foliage. 

'  At  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  on  the  foot  of  Helicon,  are  some 
ruins  at  a  place  called  TatSza,  consisting  of  several  large  blocks  of 
stone  and  foundations,  an  illegible  inscription,  and  a  clear  spring  of 
water ;  probably  fount  Aganippe,  which  Pausanias  had  on  his  left 
in  going  from  Thespeia  to  the  forest  of  the  Muses  on  Helicon. 
This  spring  gushes  out  of  the  ground,  and  fotms  a  small  stream, 
from  which  the  Muses  took  their  name  of  Aganippides.  Here  the 
vale  contracts,  and  the  way  becomes  dreary  and  bad.  We  crossed 
over  a  small  branch  of  Helicon,  and  descended  to  the  village  Do- 
brena^  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  where  we  found  a  monastery  with 
some  ancient  fragments,  and  two  short  inscriptions  of  no  interest  or 
importance.     Half  a  mile  fiirther  is  the  village  of  Kakosia,  where 


■ttJk. 


»  Thucyd.  b.  4.  c.  76. 
VOL.   I.  2  L 
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we  arrived  in  the  evening.  Thifi  is  probably  the  ancient  Thiabe; 
being  situated^  as  Strabo^  describes  it,  on  the  confines  of  the  Thes- 
peians  and  Kotoneians,  at  the  foot  of  Helicon,  which  rises  to  the 
north.  Pausanias^  says  it  is  between  two  mountains  which  are  sepa^ 
rated  by  a  plain,  one  of  the  mountains  being  near  the  sea,  the 
other  near  Thisbe.  The  former  is  probably  the  same  which  is  now 
called  Koromili,  a  high  and  barren  mass  of  rock  that  forms  a  con- 
spicuous object  at  a  great  distance,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
port  of  Kakosia,  called  Plaka,  about  three  miles  from  the  village. 
Pausanias  says,  that  the  land  about  Thisbe  would  be  overflowed 
like  a  marsh,  if  the  waters  were  not  confined  by  means  of  a  strong 
bank.^  These  indications  are  sufiicient  to  decide  that  Kakosia  is  the 
ancient  Thisbe ;  the  bank  remains,  and  extends  as  far  as  Dobrena ; 
it  is  on  the  side  of  a  hollow,  which,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  full 
of  water. 

The  ancient  walls  of  Thisbe  are  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  steep 
rock,  of  a  moderate  height  and  oblong  form,  which  rises  from  a  rich 
agricultural  plain ;  on  this  rock  was  the  Thisbe  of  Homer  ;^  still 
abounding  with  incredible  numbers  of  wild  pigeons,  which  build 
their  nests  in  the  neighbouring  precipices.  Some  few  remains 
of  the  Tirynthian  style  are  still  visible,  but  the  walls  have  evi- 
dently been  restored  at  different  periods.  The  third  style  of  con- 
struction is  the  most  predominant.  The  walls  are  eight  feet  in 
thickness ;  and  the  middle  space,  which  is  composed  of  small  stones, 
is  four.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  are  several  sepulchral  chambers  of 
the  (nniXxiw  kind,  cut  in  the  solid  mass ;  containing  from  one  sarco- 
phagus to  five,  which  are  however  all  uncovered  and  empty.  Near 
this  place  are  several  plain  altars,  similar  to  those  at  Thespeia  and 
Haliartos,  and  a  few  inscriptions^  none  of  which  contain  the  name 


*  B.  9.  p.  411.  «  B.  9.C.  3£. 

*  X^iffia  tapper.  Pausap.  ^  Iliad.  2.  ▼.  502. 
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of  the  tawn.  As  the  <^ty  ^was  enlarged,  the  rook  became  the  Aero* 
polis,  a^nd  the  Jo wer  town  was  4»D8tructed  at  its  foot ;  where  some 
fine  foundations  and  heaps  of  lai^ge -stones  are  seen.  It  was  not  a 
place  ^of  imuch  importance  in  ithe  tim;e  of  FausaBiUkS,  ^who  only  no- 
tices a  temple^  and  a  statue  ofHerciiles* 

There  is  no  fountain  at  Kakosia,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
tO'fetch  waiter  from  a  consid^aible  distance ;  young  girls  of  elegant 
forms,  and  beautiful  jfeatures  are  seen  walking  barefooted  among  the 
rocks  and  thorns,  with  large  pitchers  on  their  heads,  to  draw  water 
A'om  the  foot  of  Helicon. 

The  chief  men  of  the  village  begged  me  to  consult  my  books,  in 
order  to  find  them  a  spring.  I  received  ref)eated  applications  for 
the  same  purpose  while  I  was  in  Greece ;  and  though  in  some  places 
I  ventured  to  point  out  to  them  the  probable  site  of  some  ancient 
fountain,  no  one  would  risk  the  loss  of  time  and  labour,  which  would 
have  been  necessary  for  the  excavation  of  the  earth  to  a  sufficient 
depth.  They  were  unwilling  to. incur  certain  loss  in  search  of  un- 
certain advantage  :  so  languid  is  the  spirit  of  improvement  under 
the  iron  sceptre  of  Turkish  despotism. 

Helicon  rises  nobly  from  this  place ;  great  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  forests.  At  the  distance  of  two  hours  from  Kakosia,  far  up  the 
mountain,  there  is  a  village  ^led^f^tnikotira;  above  which  is  a  foun* 
tain,  and  some  ruins  and  large  blocks  of  stone.  I  shall  ever  regret  my 
inability  to  visit  this  celebrated  spot,  and  to  search  for  the  Hippokrene 
fountain,  and  the  temple  of  tjie  Muses.  Some  productions  of  the  most 
renowned  sculptors  of  ancient  times  might  probably  be  discovered 
in  the  hidden,  recesses  of  this  intBresting, mountain^  but  the  d^pth 
of  the  snow  prevented  us  from  satisfj^ing  our  curiosity. 

Strabo*  asserts^  that  Helicon  is  equal  in  height  and  circumference 
to  Pamassos :  this  opinion  however  is  certainly  erroneous,  as  the 


Vr.  *  B.  9.  p.  409. 
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latter  is  visible  from  a  much  greater  distance,  and  its  summits  arie 
covered  with:  snow  for  a  much  longer  period  in  the  summer  months. 
Hesiod^  embellishes  it  with  the  epithets  of  great  said  divine ;  and 
VirgiP  calls  it  poetically  the  Aganippian  and  the  Aonian  moun- 
tain— the  former  from  Fount  Aganippe ;  the  latter  from  the  Aones, 
the  early  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

The  part  of  Helicon  which  is  near  Kakosia,  is  called  TLaXam  (iowa 
(the  old  mountain),  but  its  general  name  is  Zag&ra. 


TO     KATSIKABELI. 


On  the  24th  we  quitted  Kakosia,  and  returned  by  the  same  road 
to  Erfimo-Kastro ;  but  we  passed  the  night  at  the  village  of  Katsi- 
Icabeli,  in  the  cottage  of  an  Albanian. 


TO    THEBES. 

The  next  morning,  the  25th,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Thebes ; 
and  going  by  the  side  of  the  stream  Kanabari,  in  twenty  minutes 
passed  near  some  large  blocks  of  stone.  The  plain  here  contracts, 
and  is  bounded  by  low  hills.  The  soil  is  rich  ;  and  the  countrymen 


^  Deor.  Generat.  *  Eclog.  10.  ▼.  12. 
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were  ploughing.  The  ploughs  are  drawn  by  two  oxen.  We 
passed  by  a  corn  mill,  turned  by  the  Kanabari,  which  we  crossed  in 
two  hours  from  ErSmo-Kastro.  One  of  the  luggage  horses  falling  into 
the  stream,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  out ;  and  several 
of  my  drawings  were  damaged  by  the  water. 

A  little  further  on  are  a  few  blocks  of  stones  to  the  right;  in  this 
vicinity  must  be  the  site  of  Leuktra  ;^  which  was  between  Thespeia 
and  Plataea,  and  is  probably  near  a  village  called  Parapongi,  where 
there  are  some  remains,  which  are  about  half  way  between  ErSmo- 
Kastro  and  Kokla. 

The  vale  here  expands,  and  we  entered  the  fertile  plain  of  Thebes, 
which  is  flat  and  even,  but  richly  variegated  with  luxuriant  cultiva- 
tion. We  arrived  in  four  hours.  The  approach  to  Thebes  from  this 
part  is  not  grand.  The  minarets  may  be  distinguished  at  the 
distance  of  some  miles;  but  the  town  itself  is  not  seen  until  the 
traveller  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  it,  as  the  view  is  inter- 
cepted by  a  surface  full  of  protuberances  and  undulations. 


^  The  batde  of  Leuktra  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  the  8tfa  of  July,  37 1  years  B.  C. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Thebes.  Ktclmeiar-^galeii  and  remains  of  the  town.  Character  of  the  ancient  and  modern  TbtlNUia. 
Villages  in  the  Theban  territory.  To  Kokla,  anciently  Plataea — trains  of  the  city — ancient  anu. 
Moant  Cithaeron.  To  Egypto-Kastro,  anciently  Eleuthcrai — ^mins  of  the  town — the  Diodes' 
Village  of  Kondoura.    To  Athens.    Bleasiaian  Plain.  Tbh  Plague*     Arrival  at  Atheps. 


XttB  earliest  iDhabitants  of  this  country  were  probably  a  half  bar- 
baroUB  people.  There  are  no  remains  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  Eotenes,  Phlegyai,  Aones,  Temmices,  Lelegea,  Hyantes,  or  Thra- 
cians,  who,  at  different  periods,  occupied  the  country.  It  was  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Kadmeis,  until  it  was  conquered  by  a  Thes*- 
salian  people,  called  Boeotians,  who  gave  it  their  name  about  1,134 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  All  Boeotia  submitted  to  the  Romans 
under  Paulus  :£milius,  after  Perseus  of  Macedon  had  been  taken 
prisoner. 

The  Kadmeia  was  joined  to  the  lower  town  by  Amphion  and 
Zethos,  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  the  name  of  Thebes,  which 
it  still  retains  with  little  variation.  It  is  now  called  Btjfiot.^  Pau- 
sanias*  says  that  in  his  time  the  Acropolis  was  called  QiilSag^  not 
Kadmeia ;  but  he  contradicts  himself  in  another  place,^  when  he 
says  that  Kadmos  founded  the  city ;  which  in  his  days  still  retained 
the  name  of  Kadmeia. 

According  to  Dicaearchus^  the  Boeotian  capital  was  forty-three 
stadia  in  circuit.  A  few  lines  further  he  says  it  was  seventy  stadia.  It 


^  Thebes  was  anciently  denominated  either  by  the  singular  or  plural  number,  as  Mycenae, 
Plats»|  and  several  other  places,  of  which  Homer  and  Strabo  afford  frequent  examples. 
«  B.  9.  c.  7.  *  B.  9.  c.  5.  ♦  Stat.  Graw. 
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contained  at  least  fifty  thousand  citizens,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
Alexander. 

The  Kadmeia  does  not  appear  to  have  been  destroyed ;  but  being 
garrisoned  by  Macedonians,  maintained  its  pre-eminence  over  the 
surrounding  country ;  and  as  the  town  was  afterwards  restored  by 
Cassander,^  it  probably  long  continued  the  capital  of  Boeotia. 

Livy*  mentions  a  theatre  at  Thebes,  which  Plutarch^  says  was 
built  by  Sylla.  Strabo*  calls  it  a  poor  village ;  but  Pausanias^  de- 
scribes its  seven  gates,  six  temples,  two  gymnasia,  two  stadia,  an 
hippodrome,  a  theatre,  and  several  statues  and  sacred  fountains ; 
but  he  says,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  temples,  the  lower  town 
was  totally  destroyed. 

Dion  Ghrysostom^  speaka  of  Thebes  as  nearly  deserted  in  the  time 
of  Trajan.  Zosimus  tells  us,  that  Alaric,  in  his  haste  to  plunder 
Athens,  did  not  stay  to  attack  Thebes,  as  he  was  aware  that  the 
execution  of  his  projects  would  have  been  delayed  by  the  strength  of 
its  fortifications.  The  salubrious  purity  of  its  air,  the  copiousness  of 
its  springs,  the  exuberance  of  its  soil,  and  other  associated  advan- 
tages of  its  locality,  probably  preserved  it  at  all  times  from  a  state 
of  solitary  dep opulation . 

It  was  a  respectable  place  in  the  middle  ages ;  Boniface,  marquis 
Mont-Ferrat,^  who  was  duke  of  Athens,  and  MByxg  Kvpto^,  or  grand- 
sire  of  Thebes,  and  afterwards  king  of  Thessalonika,  gave  it  to  Otho 
de  la  Roche,  about  the  year  1205,  who  transmitted  the  sovereignty 
of  it  to  his  descendants,  who  probably  kept  it  until  the  time  of 
Mohamed  the  Second.  It  was  taken  after  some  resistance  by  the 
Catalans,  in  the  reign  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  Andronicus.^  It 
was  also  taken  by  Roger  Normannus,  king  of  Sicily .» 


»  Pausan.  b.  9.  c.  7-  *  B.  33.  c.  28.  »  Life  of  SylU. 

♦  B.  9.  •  B.  9.  ^  Orat.  Venator. 

^  Hist,  de  Constantinop.  sous  les  Empp.  Francois,  b.  1.  p.  25.  Paris  edit. 
f  See  Continuatio  Glycse  Annal.  ad  Evers.  usque  Byzant.  J.  Leunclav.  p.  267. 
9  Niceta.  Chomat.  b.  2.  p.  50.  Paris  edit. 
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Thebes,  which  is  so  interesting  for  its  ancient  history,  retains 
scarcely  any  traces  of  its  former  magnificence ;  and  the  sacred  and 
public  edifices  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  others  have  disap- 
peared. Of  the  walls  of  the  Kadmeia  a  few  fragments  remain,  which 
are  regularly  constructed.  These  are  probably  the  walls  that  were 
erected  by  the  Athenians,  when  Cassander  restored  the  town.  Here 
are  also  the  lower  parts  of  a  circular  tower,  about  ninety  feet  in, 
diameter,  constructed  with  stones  approaching  to  polygonal  forms.  • 

Some  imperfect  inscriptions  may  be  seen  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
town,  of  which  several  are  Latin ;  and  I  was  assured,  that  some  in- 
scriptions are  to  be  found  in  the  pavement  of  one  of  the  mosques. 
I  anxiously  applied  for  permission  to  copy  them;  but  could  not 
prevail  on  the  Meschitgiy  or  mosque-keeper,  to  let  me  enter  the  Mo- 
hamedan  temple. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the 
situation  of  the  ancient  gates  of  Thebes.  According  to  Hyginus,* 
Kadmos  named  them  after  his  seven  daughters,  who  were  Thera, 
Kleodoxe,  Astynome,  Astykratia,  Chias,  Ogygia,  Chloris :  but 
the  names  by  which  they  are  commonly  known  in  ancient  au- 
thors, are  Electris,  Proetis,  Neitis,*  Krenaia,  Hypsistai,  Ogygia, 
Homolois.  This  is  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  by  ftiu- 
sanias,^  and  it  might  be  imagined,  that  he  mentioned  them  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  contiguity ;  but  upon  this  supposition  a 
difficulty  would  immediately  occur.  He  says  that  the  Electris  faces 
Plataea,  and  the  Proetis,  Euboea;  the  former  must  accordingly  have 
been  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  and  the  latter  to  the 
east ;  and  there  must  have  been  according  to  all  probability  two 
other  gates  in  the  intermediate  space,  both  facing  Attica.  These 
were  perhaps  the  Hypsistai  and  Kranaia.^ 


•^^ 


^  Fab.  69.  *  Apollod.  b.  3.  .mentions  the  gate  Onkab,  omitting  the  Neitis. 

^  Statins  gives  the  same  names  to  the  gates  of  Thebes  as  Pausanias. 
*  This  is  the  position  given  to  them  b  the  topography  of  Thebes,  by  the  celebrated  geo- 
grapher, Mon.  Barbie  du  Bocage. 
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Neitis  was  no  doubt  the  nearest  gate  north  of  the  Electris,  as  it 
appears  from  Pausanias,^  that  the  way  which  passed*  through  it  I6d 
to  Thespeia,  by  the  temple  of  the  Cabiri,  the  mountain  of  the 
Sphinx,  and  Oncfaestos.  Homolois  was  probably  the  next  north  of 
-Nbitis,  as  it  would  in  that  case  face  the  north-west.  The  Thebans 
entered  this  gate  when  returning  to  their  country  from  Thessaly, 
and  it  took  its  hanie  on  the  occasion,  from  Mount  Homoloe  in 
Thessaly,  where  their  army  had  been  stationed  for  some  time.* 

Admitting  this  arrangement  of  six  of  the  gates,  the  last,  which  is 
Ogygia,  must  have  been  between  the  Homolois  and  the  Proetis, 
towards  the  north-east. 

.  Neai"  the  Electris  was  the  temple,^  stadium,  and  gymnasium  of 
Hercules;  no  traces  of  which  remain  at  present.  Near  the  Neitis 
were  the- templeis^  of  Themis,  the  Fates,  and  Jupiter  Agoraios,  and 
•diermonument^  of  Menoikeus,  the  probable  situation  of  which  is  oc- 
cn|>ied  by  gardens,  through  which  runs  a  small  modern;  aqueduct. 
A  <e/(il»e:  with  some  cypresses  about  it,  which  is  upon  a  rising  ground 
in  this  direction,  perhaps  standscupon  the  site  of  one  of  the  temples* 
i  Near  the  Homolois,  and  above  the  river  Ismenbs,  was  a  hill^  sacred 
to  the  Ismenian  Apollo. 

'  L ascended  a  little  eminence  answering  to  this  situation,  but 
foimd  it  totally  destitute  of  ruins,  and  occupied  by  a  large  Turkish 
sepulchre. 

-  The  gate  Ogygia  is  not  marked  by  any  remains ;  near  the  gate 
Proetis  was  a  theatre,-  a  stadium,  and  a  gymnasium,  of  which  the 
two  latter  were  designated  by  the  name  of  lolas,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  above-mentioned,  which  were  named  after  Hercules. 
Here  was  also  t}ie  heroic  monument^  of  lolas,  and  the  temple^  of 
Bacchus  Lysius. 

The  stadium   bore  a  resemblance    to    those   of    Olympia  and 


'  B.  g.  c.  25;  26.                       *  PauBan.  b.  9.  c.  8.  '  HpaxXBiov,  Paiisao. 

^  hpa,  Pausan.                          '  Mi^/«a,  Pausan.  ^  Aofoc  «^C|  Pausaii. 

7  Hftaoy^  Pausan.  *  Naoc. 
VOL.  I.                                                  2  M 
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Epidaiiros. '  It  fortned  a  bank  of  earth  to  which  the  hippodcome  was 
attached.  With  these  data  for  my  guide,  I  searched  for  the  remaicit 
<>f  the  gate  Proetis,  in  the  toad  which  leads  to  the  capital  of  EabGota^ 
and  I  found  some  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  some  foundatiom.  A 
shoi^t  way  beyond  which,  near  the  village  cd.lled  Peri,  a  large  artiS* 
dal  terrace  is  observed^  on  which  was  the  stadium  and  the  gynmar 
sium.  A  flat  space  is  seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  which  appears 
to  be  artificial,  and  probably  constituted  the  hippodrome,  which 
was  decorated  with  the  monument  of  Pindar.^ 

The  Kxenaia,  or  gate  of  the  fountain,  is  probably  marked  by 
some  ancient  foundations,  at  the  south-east  of  the  town.  There  is  a 
square  modern  tower  Of  considerable  magnitude  near  this  spot, 
but  it  was  constructed  with  materials  which  some  ancioit  buildings 
were  pillaged  to  supply »    llie  fount  of  Dirce*  was  in  this  vicinity^ 

In  the  direction  where  the  Hypsistai  probably  stood,  are  the  r^ 
mains  of  a  gate,  composed  of  a  mass  of  small  stones  and  mortar, 
lined  with  regular  masonry*  The  style  of  its  construction,  and  6{ 
part  of  a  round  arch  which  remains,  shews  it  to  be  Roman,  or  even 
perhaps  of  the  middle  ages*  ApoUodorUSj^  in  his  list  of  the  Theban 
gates,  mentions  the  Onkais,  but  not  the  Neitis ;  these  were  probably 
one  and  the  same*  Near  this  is  the  dry  ditdi  of  the  Ismenos,  or  of 
the  Dirce,  atd  another  mass  of  wall  on  the  bank,  with  the  remaint 
of  a  bridge ;  for  the  Greeks  built  stately  bridges  over  dry  chaiinekf, 
and  deified  rivers  in  which  no  water  flowed.  The  Ismenos  has  in- 
deed less  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  river  than  the  Athenian  Sis- 
SOS,  for  it  has  no  water  except  after  heavy  rains ;  when  it  becomes  a 
torrent,  and  rushes  into  the  lake  of  Hylika,  about  four  miles  west  of 
Thebes.  Plutarch^  says,  that  it  was  first  called  Km^/aw  irwu  the  foot 
of  Kadmos ;  and  that  it  took  the  name  of  Ismenos  firom  a  son  of 


'  Myrif^af  Pausan. 
*  Pausan.  b.  9.  c.  8.     See  Kuhnius  oii  this  part  of  Pausanias,  which  appears  deficitnt* 

»  B.  3.  ♦  De  Fluinm, 
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Ampfaion  and  Niobe,  who  iras  drowned  in  it*  Ovid^  calls  it  celer 
Ismeoos.  Seneca*  ^ves  it  the  epithets  of  rapidus  and  languidiiSi 
which  are  of  very  opposite  significations. 

Having  crossed  the  ditch^  tibe  attention  is  attracted  by  an  emi^ 
nence,  which  does  not  retain  any  traces  of  antiquity.  The  temple^ 
of  Jupiter  named  Hypsistos,  or  the  most  high,  was  probably  near 
this  spot. 

A  short  way  to  th&  east  of  the  town  is  the  ruined  church  of  St. 
Luke  of  Stiris^^  and  the  sarcophagus  mentioned  by  Wheler,  of  which 
the  inscription,  which  is  in  Greek  hexameter  verse,  shews  that  it  in^ 
closed  the  remains  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Nedumos.  Spon  and 
Wheler  giv«  the  in^ription  entire! ;  but  at  present  the  marble  is 
bmken  in  the  middle,  and  several  letters  are  obliterated.  Within 
the  sarcophagus  I  noticed  two  lighted  wax  tapers,  which  are  intro-< 
duced  into  an  aperture,  that  was  perhaps  piously  broken  for  the 
purpose;  for  the  Greeks  will  have  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  St.  lAike^ 
The  village  Tababides,  which  Wheler  mentions  near  this  church,  can 
no  longer  be  seai. 

There  is  no  place  in  Greece  which  is  better  supplied  with  watei» 
than  Thebes :  its  numerous  fountains  are  celebrated  in  early  classical 
history^  Those  which  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  are  the 
fountains  of  Dirce ;  the  CEdippdia,  or  fount  of  CEdipus ;  the  Aretia, 
or  Aretiades,  the  fount  of  Mars;  the  Ainethousa,  Epikrene,  and 
Psamathe.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  their  situations ;  and  in  a 
country  so  subject  to  earthquakes,  some  of  them  may  have  changed 
their  places,  or  may  even  have  totally  disappeared. 

According  to  Pausanias,  the  fount  of  Mars  was  siibove^  the  Homolois 
gate.    A  fine  spring  rises  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the 


'  Metaro.  b.  2.  v.  244. 
*  Ubi  torta  rapidas  duciil  Itmenoft  v«da,  Pboenus.  4Ct.  1.  v.  >1&      Ismeoos  teoui  flumine 
laDguidus,  Hew.  Oef.  «cu  1.  ir.  1 4a    Tenub  bmeiios  fluit,  CEdip.  act.  1.  v.  42% 
*  hp^f  Pausan.  ^  A  town  in  Phocis.  '  Arwrr^. 
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town/  It  is  surrounded  by  a  modern  wall^  and  when  fuli^  the  over* 
flowing  cijirrent  finds  its  way  into  the  ravine^  which  is  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Kadmeia :  this .  is  probably  the  fount  of  Mars,  and  the 
origin  of  the  Ismenos,  which  was  guarded  by  a  dragon.  As  this 
spring  seldom .  overflows,  it  is  perhaps  conducted  by  natural  sub- 
terraneous channels  towards  Thebes ;  and  it  may  furnish  supplies  to 

all  the  other  fountains.  ^ 

There  is  a  fine  fountain  in  a  cave  at  the  n.  w.  extremity  of  the  K)%d- 
miEiia,  which  I  should  have  imagined  to  be  that  of  Mars,  if  Pausanias 
had  hot  asserted  that  it  was  above.the  Homolois.  Itis  now  the  resort 
of  the  Theban  women,  who  wash  their  linen  in  its  limpid  waters.  A 
terra  cotta  vase  was  found  a  few*  years  ago  in  the  kingdom  of  Napjbs, 
on  which  Kadmos.  is  represented  killing  the  dragon,^  which  is  seeri 
guarding  the  fountain  in  a  cave;*  above  which  is  a  wall  composed 
of  polygon  stones,  which  appears  to  haverepriesented  the  Kadme^; 
for  although  the  city  was  not  erected  till  after  the  death  of  the 
dragon,  the  slight  anachronism  was  disregarded  by  the  fictile  painter ; 
nor  was  this  kind  of  inaccuracy  very  scrupulously  avoided  by  the 
ancients. 

*  The  fountain  of  Dirce  was  of  the  highest  celebrity,  neit  to  that 
of  Mars. .  We  see  from  ancient  authors  that  it  was  also  a  riv&: 

^schylus  X^lls  it  TJ!wp.r<  Aspxaiw  iurpt^piTTaTov  wotc^mv.^ 

Pindar  gives;  it  the  epithet  of  lueXXipofy;^  and  Euripides  that  of  yoiX- 
Xi^ror^efM?.^  :  Pausania3^  calU  it  a  river,    r  • 

It  would  appear  from  Strabo^  that  the  Dirce  was  near  Potniai, 
where  Glaukos  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  mares^  This  place  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Asopos,  at  the  distance  of  ten  stadia  from  Thebes*' 


*  It  is  to  the  form  of  a  snake.    Tbisbeauttful  tase  is  in  the  c<dlection  of  Mons.  DrnwaA, 
in  Paris.    It  was  pablisbed  by  Mons.  Millin,  in  his  Monum.  Antiq.  Ined..  v.  8. 

*  Ovid,  Metam.  b.  3.  ▼.  29. 

*  Eirra  circ  Bifia^.    *^  tbe  Dirasan  water,  the  most  wholesone  of  riven.** 

«  Isth.  Od.  8.—''  heaHtifiilly  flowing/'  »  Phcepiss.  t.  648. 

«  B.  9.  c.  e5.  Y  B.  9.  p,  408w  •  Pausan.  b.  9.  c  8. 
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Beyond  the  spot  where  the  gate  Krenaia  appears  to  have  stood,  is 
the  tillage  of  Agios.  Theodoros,  at  the  foot  of  an  emineoce,  out  of 
which  issues  a  copious  spring,  which  forms  a  smaU  stream,  running 
tm  the  eastern  side  of  the  city.  It  is  however  ab^oi'bed  aftci'  a 
course  of  a  few  hundred  yards. 

There  are  s6me  other  springs  in  or  near  Thebes,  but  of  inferior 
8ifi3^to  those  that  have  been  already  'mentioned. 

.Near  Agios  Theodoros  are  some  pits,  fi'om  which  is  extracted  an 
earth  of  a  compact  and  beautiful  quality,  with  which  the  bowls  of 
thefinie»t  pipes  are  made:  it  is  highly  valued,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  is  sent'every  year' to  Constantinople. 

Modern' Thebes  contains  about'  four  thousand  Greeks  aind  one 
thousand  Turks.  There  are  four  mosques.  Sppn  mentions  09ly 
two,' as  the  others  have  been  erected  since  his  time.  The  Greeks 
have  several  churches,  most  of  which  are  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
The  Archbishop  of  Athens  is  Metropolitan  of  Thebes. 

The  baaar  is  agreeably  shaded  with  the  luxurian^t  foliage  of  a 
ipipeading  platanus  of  large  dimiensipns,  and  of  venerable  age.  The 
Turks  enjoy  this  cool  retreat  during  the  summer,  smoking  in  pic- 
turesque groups  under  its  verdant  boughs,  nearly  in  a^ state  of  torpor 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  stem  of  this  magnificent  tree  ^t 
the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  groimd^  measures  twenty  feet  in 
circumference. 

The  chief  products  of  theTheban  territory  are  cotton,  wine,  com, 
cheese,  tobacco,  rice,  and  oil ;  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich,^  the  air  and 
Water  excellent.  The  summers  are  distinguished  by  the  intensity 
of  the  heat,  and  the  winters  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.*  About 
thirty  years  ago  this  ancient  city  suffered  greatly  from  the  plague, 
and  it  is  frequently  alarmed  by  small  earthquakes.  The  Phlegyans, 
or  early  inhabitants  of  the  Theban  territory,  were  almost  extermi- 
nated by  plagues  and  earthquakes.^ 


■^  ■  ^ 


*■  liaBywepowc  y»ac»  Euripid.  PboeniM.  y.  65 1  •         *  Cdttmella,  *  Pausan.  b.  9.  c.  86. 
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Dicdearchus^  says  that  Thebes  is  fit  for  the  nouririimeiit  q£  hones, 
that  it  abounds  in  water,  and  is  green,  hilly,  and  adorned  with 
excellent  gardens. 

In  examining  the  few  antiquities  which  remain  at  Thebes,  vm 
were  followed  by  such  crowds  of  Turkish  boys,  that  we  could 
not  make  any  observations  or  drawings,  without  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  inconvenience.  While  we  were  engaged  in  taking 
a  view  with  the  camera  obscura,  several  of  these  juvenile  intruders 
collected  about  us  and  attacked  us  with  stones.  Of  this  turbulent 
band  the  leader  was  a  young  Turk^  dressed  in  velviet  and  gold,  whose 
name  was  Agachi.  We  immediately  laid  our  complai&ts  before  the 
Voivode,  and  insisted  that  the  youth  should  be  punished;  the 
Voivode  at  fiist  hesitated,  as  the  young  gentlanan  was  the  son  of  an 
Agfaa  of  some  distinction,  but  when  I  produced  my  ferman  he  sedd 
that  I  should  be  satisfied,  and  begged  that  I  would  stop  to  witness 
the  infliction  of  the  punishment.  This  however  I  declined,  but  lefl 
my  Greek  servant  for  that  purpose,  and  that  not  so  much  on  my  own 
account,  the  affair  being  now  ended,  as  with  the  hope  of  furnishing 
an  example,  by  which  future  travellers  might  be  protected  finod 
similar  insults.  The  Arnaut  guards  were  immediatdy  sent  to  arrest 
the  young  man,  who  was  severely  flogged^ 

The  father  of  the  youth,  highly  indignant  that  his  son  should  be 
chastised  for  only  offering  an  insult  to  a  Christian,  threatened  i» 
take  away  niy  life.  The  next  day,  as  we  were  passing  through  the 
bazar,  my  Greek  servant  called  my  attention  to  the  father,  who 
was  coming  towards  us  from  a  distance,  and  entreated  me  not  to 
proceed  for  fear  of  being  shot !  As  the  Turk  approached,  he  turned 
pale  and  trembled  with  rage :  moved  by  a  vindictive  impulse,  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  pistols,  but  uttered  not  a  word.  I  took  no 
notice  of  him,  and  some  elderly  Turks  who  were  in  the  bazar,  and 
knew  what  had  passed  the  preceding  day,  with  great  kii)dness  and 


^  Stat..Gr«c. 
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prudenOe  conducted  thdr  enraged  countryman  out  of  my  si^t^ 
and  during  the  remainder  of  our  stay  at  Thebes,  civility  and 
respect  were  substituted  for  stones  and  insults.  This  trifling  occur- 
xence  is  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that  though  strangers 
ia  Turkish  towns  are  exposed  to  occasional  eruptions  of  :bruta]ity 
and  insolence,  they  are  almost  certain  to  obtain  redress  from  the 
commandants,  who  consider  foreigners  as  under  Uxeir  immediate  pro^ 
tection,  particularly  when  furnished  with  a  lerman  from  their  sultan. 
There  is  no  place  in  Greece  where  travellers  are  received  with  so 
little  hospitality  and  treated  with  so  little  respect  as  in  Bcsotia ;  and 
we  may  say  with  Dicsearchus,^  that  they  are  bold,  insulting,  and 
proud,  prone  to  quarrels,  and  making  no  distinction  between 
strangers  and  inhabitants,  $^oin$gj  ^s  km  vfi^trTui^  xmi  \nf%f^ptt»oi  'Ttysa/ptreu 

The  early,  or  heroic  history  of  Thebes  is  particularly  splendid,  and 
neither  Athens,  Laoedaemon,  Argos,  nor  Mycenae  were  so  much 
odebrated  as  the  capital  of  Boeotia  for  great  events,  for  heroes,  and 
for  demi-gods.  The  names  of  Kadmos,  Semele,  Bacchus,  Antiope, 
Zethos,  Amphion,  Amphitrion,  Alcmena,  Hercules,  Laios,  and  his 
unfortunate  race,  as  well  as  those  of  numerous  other  kings  and 
heroes,  Hiraish  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  early  power  and 
original  lustre  of  tliis  country,  after  large  deductions  have  been 
made  for  the  exaggerations  of  poetical  fiction.  And  if  we  even 
rdinquish  all  regard  for  the  dubious  history  of  the  heroic  ages,  and 
direct  our  sole  attention  to  the  transactions  of  a  more  civilized 
period  of  ancient  history,  we  may  affirm,  that  no  part  of  Greece 
produced  characters  of  more  exalted  fame  than  Hesiod,  Pindar, 
Pelopidas,  Epaminondas,  Plutarch,  and  Sextus  Cha&ronensis.^  The 
dulness  therefore  which  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  ascribed  to  the 
Boeotians  on  account  of  the  density^  of  their  atmosphere,  was  not 


*  Stat,  Graec.  *  A  philosopher  rehted  to  Plutardi,  aod  preceptor  to  Marcus.  Atireliut. 

'  Horace, Epist.  1 .  b.  II. 
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always  agreeable  to  truth  or  consonant  with  experience.    The  oon« 
scious  sublimity  of  Pindar  repelled  the  imputation. 

From  a  very  unjustifiable  assumption  of  the  same  physical  caujstes, 
the  stupidity  of  the  Thracian  Abderitans^  was  familiarized  into  a 
proverb ;  but  ^'  Abderitica  Mens''  was  by  no  means  applicable  in  a 
contemptuous  sense  to  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Anaxarchos,  or 
Hecatseos,  to  whom  Abdera  gave  birth.  Greek  proverbs  were  fre^ 
quentiy  misplaced,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  in&llible. 

The  want  of  patriotism  however  which  the. Boeotians  manifested 
on  some  occasions,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  betrayed  the 
common  cause  of  Greece,  will  for  ever  disgrace  the  records  of  their 
history! 

The  finest  and  most  comprehensive  view  of  Thebes  is  firom  the 
eminence  near  the  Ismenos,  where  the  town  is  seen  in  the  full  extent 
with  its  elegant  minarets  and  fine  clustered  cypresses,  l^e  plain 
stretches  out  to  Cithaeron,  Phoinikios,  and  Helicon ;  while  Pamassos 
occupies  the  most  distant  view.  Mount  Ptoon  forms  a  n^irer  object ; 
and  far  to  the  north  the  summits  of  Euboea  tower  into  the  air. 

The  Voi  vode  of  Thebes  is  the  same  who  governed  when  I  visited 
this  town  in  my  first  tour ;  he  recollected  me,  and  shewed  me  every 
mark  of  attention  and  civility ;  he  bears  a  good  character  amongst 
the  Greeks.  He  pays  annually  into  the  imperial  treasury  seventy- 
five  purses'  for  the  province,  and  whatever  is  obtained  above  that 
sum  he  is  permitted  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use.  The  district 
which  he  commands  comprehends  nearly  seventy  villages,  the  chief  of 
which  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  with  their  distances  from  the  capital, 
which  are  calculated  as  usual  at  three  miles  an  hour.  We  paid  a^ 
visit  to.  the  cady,  or  civil  judge  of  Thebes,  as  we  had  been  assured 
that  he  possessed  a  greater  share  of  talent  and  information  than 
that  which  is  allotted  to  the  generality  of  Turks ;   and  on  entering 


^  Cicero  %d  Attic,  b.  7-  Epist.  7.  Mai-lial»  b.  10.  £pig»  25.  v.  4.  Juvsnal.  Sal.  10.  ▼.  50. 

*  37,500  Turkish  pkiuet. 
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the  apartment  inhere  he  i^eceived  us,  our  expectations  w6re  raised 
by  observing  a  thermometer  hanging  up  in  the  toom,  Trhich  is  the 
only  instance  of  thef  kind  I  iever  recollect  to  have  seen  in  this  conn- 
trv*  as  the  Turks  are  blessed  with  a  Inost  enviable  indifference  about 
the  trivial  effects  of  heat  and  cold.  He  opened  the  conversa- 
tion about  the  antiquities  of  Greece  in  general,  and  of  Thebes 
in  particular,  and  seemed  to  doubt  our  account  of  the  battles  of 
Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and  Plataea.  He  asked  us  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  England^  but  Dre  were  surprised  to  find,  considering 
some  general  notions  which  he  possessed,  that  he  was  totally  ignorant, 
of  the  position  of  our  country^  and  was  astonished  to  hear  it  was  an 
island.  In  order  to  give  him  a  better  idea  of  its  situation,  we  shewed 
him  a  map,  and  he  was  delighted  in  observing  the  great  extent  of 
Turkey,  and  the  comparative  smallness  of  Britain.  It  is  astonish- 
ing  how  ignorant  the  Turks  are  about  geography,  and  the  relative 
positions  of  different  countries.  I  was  once  asked  by  a  Turk  of 
consequence,  if  England  was  as  large  as  Athens,  and  whether  we 
did  not  go  about  in  boats  from  one  house  to  another,  and  generally 
pass  our  time  in  ships. 

Each  ind^endent  city  of  Boeotia  had  a  separate  coinage  at  a  very 
early  period ;  we  have  the  coins  of  Thebes,  Orchomenos,  Delion, 
Tanagra,  Kopai,  Haliartoa,^  Koroneia,  Mykalessos,  Pherai,  Thes- 
peia,  and  Plataea.  Boeotia  afterwards  seems  to  have  coined  col- 
lectively or  confederatively  after  the  example  of  Phocis. 

The  Aspis  was  the  Boeotian  WAjlms,  represented  on  their  money : 
Pindar*  gives  the  epithet  of  ;^y ver<»(nfitf  to  Thebe?.  The  shields  of  this 
country  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high  estvnation  at  a  very  early 
period  :    Homer  affirms  that  the  shield  of  Ajax  was  itiad0  at.Hyle, 


4     •     • 


»        ■«      ■     I.      f 


^  The  coins  which  have  been  described  as  of  HaliartoB,  m  page  25£  of  this  work/  are  badly 
preserved,  and  are  accordingly  rather  doubtful. 

*  Isthm.  Od.  1.  v:  K  Fcd*  a  similar  reaM^n  the  ArgUns  were  termed  A^iriii/^o/aoc  \i«c,  by 
-Hschylus,  Agam.  v.  834,  and  Xiwaawtt,  by  Euripides,  Phoeniss.  v.  77.  •  -  ' 
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for  which  reason  the  Boeotian  shield  is  represented  on  the  coins  of 
Salamis,  which  was  the  country  of  Ajax." 

The  following  are  some  silver  coins  which  I  bought  at  Thebes,  five 
of  which  belong  to  that  town,  one  to  Delion,  and  the  latter  to  Pherai, 
which  according  to  Strabo*  was  in  the  district  of  the  Tanagrians. 
This  coin  is  uninscribed,  but  on  similar  coins  of  Pherai  are  seen 
the  letters  0A. 


(!>© 


TO  KOKLA,  VhATMA. 

We  quitted  Thebes  on  the  23d  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Plataea.  The 
Voivode  gave  us  a  letter  to  the  Agha  who  governs  the  village  of 
Kokla,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  crossed  a  small  stream,  near  which  are 
some  blocks  of  stone.    After  traversing  a  rich  plain,  the  ancient 


>  See  Recueil  de  quelqnet  MeduUes  Grecques  loed.  par.  M.  MSlii^n,  p.  44. 
*  B.  9-  p.  405. 
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Parasopia,  we  crossed  four  small  streams,  and  passed  over  the  low 
island  formed  by  the  Oeroe,  from  which  it  took  its  name.  We  see 
in  Herodotus^  that  the  Asopos  was  the  limit  between  the  Thebans 
and  Flateeans. 

Pausanias,  in  his*  way  from  Plataea  to  Thebes,  first  notices  the 
river  Peroe,  probably  the  same  which  Herodotus*  caUs  Oeroe ; 
Pausanias  mentions  the  Asopos,  but  says  nothing  of  the  island  ; 
nor  does  he  designate  any  building  in  the  straight  road  to  Thebes, 
though  Herodotus'  and  Thucydides^  mention  the  temple  of  Jimo, 
built  by  Androkrates,  which  probably  is  the  same  as  the  great 
temple  of  Juno  at  Plataea,  described  by  Pausanias,^  though  it  was  in 
fact  at  some  distance  from  that  city. 

Herodotus^  mentions  the  river  Moloeis  at  a  place  called  Argiopios, 
near  the  temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres  ;  Pausanias  notices  the 
temple,  but  not  the  river.  It  appears  from  Herodotus,  that  the 
island  was  three  stadia  across,  as  that  is  the  distance  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Asopos  from  each  other ;  the  Oeroe  was  probably 
one  of  these  branches,  and  accordingly  called  the  daughter  of  the 
Asopos.*^ 

The  Plataeis  is  a  green  and  smiling  country,^  composed  princi- 
pally of  rich  pastures,  fertilized  by  the  waters  of  numerous  streams, 
which  fall  from  Cithaeron.  After  heavy  rains  the  Asopos  sometimes 
overflows  its  banks,  and  becomes  difficult  to  pass.^ 

In  two  hours  we  arrived  at  a  large  and  copious  fountain  close 
under  the  western  walls  of  Plataea,  where  several  large  sarcophagi  of 
stone  stripped  of  their  covers  are  exposed  to  view; 

There  is  another  fountain  on  the  opposite  side,  of  Platsa,  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Gargaphian  spring,  in  which  the  god- 
dess of  Cithaeron  was  viewed  by  Actaeon,  whom  she  metauaoirph^osed. 


*B.  6.  c.  108.  VB.9.  c.  51.  »  B.  9.  c.  52.  ♦  B.  3.  c.  24. 

'  B.  9.  c.  2.  •  B.  9.  c.  57.  ^  Herodot.  b.  9.  c.  51. 

'  Viridesque  Plataeas,  Stat  Theb.  b.  7.  ▼.  332.  ^  Thucyd.  b.  2.  c.  5. 
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intp  a«tag.  Its  situation  however  does  not  correspond  to  th4  floverj 
description  of  Ovid  :* 

# 

Vallis  erat  piceis  et  acut&  densa  cupressu, 
Nomine  Gargaphia,  succinctse  sacra  Dianae : 
Cujus  in  extremo  est  antrum  nemprale  recessu, 
Arte  laboratmn  nuU^L. 

We  were  twenty  minutes  in  going  from  the  fountain  to  the  village 
pf  Kokla,  situated  on  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Cithasron. 

When  we  first  pres^ited  ourselves  to  the  Agha,  he  burst  out  into 
(plclamatioDS  against  Franks  in  general,  and  would  probably'  have 
been  extremely  impertinent  to  us,  if  we  had  not  been  protected  by 
the  note  of  the  Theban  Voivode ;  upon  the  delivery  of  which,  he 
g9ve  us  the  khasb  amedeed^  or  welcome,  and  ordered  us  a  cottage 
and  provisions. 

lietter  from  the  Voivode  of  Thebes,  to  the  Agba  of  Kokla* 

LovXi^ifiecveeyet.  (Seal.) 

T09  TiTKi^B  [100  KOti  Tl  fSouXcCflOU  UUTOU  ipX^OWfTt  Oi 

pXXo^  Kou  vccp  rao^  thxri  rt  kou  vuv  rovg  Kecfun 
sx^ecfn  rearra  1805,  fiUpriou.  12,  6il3». 

Soliman  Agha.        (Seal.) 

From  the  mouth  of  the  very  celebrated  and  long  lived  Voivode 
Agha  of  Thebes,  to  you  of  Kokla.  In  seeing  this  my  order  aiid  my 
seal,  the  Millordi  will  be  with  you;  receive  them  and  serve  them; 
tli^  is  aH  I  have  to  say,  1805,  March  12,  Th(ba. 

The  words  rirKipe  and  ix^op  are  Turkish. 


-^— r 


^  Metam.b.  S.r.l55. 
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.  Pansamas  does  not  give  the  distance  from  Thebes  to  Flataea ;  but 
Thucjdides^  says  it  is  seventy  stadia,  and  Diceearchus*  makes  it 
eighty.  The  ruins  of  Platsea  stand  upon  a  low  oblong  rock,  the  nar- 
row extremities  facing  north  and  south,  and  the  larger  sides  east  and 
west.  The  walls  form  a  triangle  of  about  3,300  yards  in  compass. 
Cithaeron  rises  to  the  south. 

The  walls  of  this  town,  which  in  some  parts  are  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation,  are  extremely  interesting;  since  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  precise  period  of  their  construction,  or  rather  restoration ; 
for  they  were  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  the  walls  of  other  Grecian  cities,  whose  constructicHi 
is  similar  to  those  of  Flataea,  were  probably  all  built  about  the  same 
time.  The  walls  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis,  and  part  of  those  of 
Orchomenos  and  Ambrysos,  resemble  those  of  Platsea  f  and  we  know 
that  their  erection  or  restoration  corresponds  with  a  similar  period. 

ThebatUe  of  Chseronda,^  though  it  put  an  end  to  the  turbulent  in- 
dependence of  the  Grecian  republics,  introduced  into  that  country 
an  unusual  degree  of  civil  tranquillity  and  political  repose.  The 
cities  liduch  had  been  successively  destroyed  by  the  cruel  ravages 
of  the  Persians,  by  the  tyrannic  bigotry  of  the  Amphiktyons,  or  by 
the  overbearing  poUcy  of  Sparta  and  Thebes,  were  probably  rebuilt, 
or  restored,  about  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  Hence  Greece 
still  exhibits  so  many  towns  whose  walls  are  in  the  style  of  those 
of  Plataea.  It  is  probable  that  Plataea  was  not  only  restored,  but 
considerably  enlarged  by  Alexander.  Its  original  circuit  must  have 
been  very,  small ;  as  we  are  informed  by  Thucydides,*  that  a  garrison 
of  only  four  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  one  hundred,  and  ten 
women  was  sufficient  to  guard  the  walls,  and  to  defend  the  place 


^  B.  S.  C.5.  <  Stat  Grec. 

«^    '  nXanua,  Homer,  Thucyd.  Paiuan.  kc.  nXoroiat,  Demoetk.  Dicaearch.  Diodon  Strabo, 
Plutarch,  &c.     It  ia  indiffBueiilly  imttea  b  the  siogahu'  or  m  the  plutral  by  Herodotus. 

^  Hie  dies  uuiversae  Grascias  et  gloriam  dominatioms,  et  TetustissiDiiain  libertatem  finivit 
Just.  Hist.  b.  9.  c.  S.  ^B.  2.C.  78.  * 
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against  the  forces  of  the  Lacedaemooians^  during  a  siege  of  three 
years,  when  the  want  of  provisions  compelled  them  to  surrender. 

Platsea  was  destroyed. by  the  Persians;*  and  both  Thucydides  and 
Pausanias  agree  that  the  whole  town,  except  the  temples,  was  subse- 
quently rased  to  the  ground  by  the  animosity  of  the  Thebans.*  There 
are  a  very  few  and  imperfect  remains  of  the  original  walls,  which  were 
constructed  before  their  several  demolitions,  and  which  are  in  the  an- 
cient rough  style  ;  but  they  have  been  evidently  almost  rebuilt  from 
their  foundations.  In  other  cities  which  were  only  partially  destroy- 
ed, we  may  discriminate  two  or  three  different  styles  and  periods  of 
architecture  ;  as  in  the  Orchomenos  of  Boeotia,  and  that  of  Arcadia, 
and  several  others.  When  the  Spartans  took  Plataea  they  treated  it 
with  their  accustomed  severity;  and  appeared  not  to  have  remem- 
bered, or  not  to  have  regarded  the  oath  which  the  combined  Gre- 
cians took  before  the  battle  against  the  Persians ;  that  no  city  which 
had  acted  at  that  crisis,  in  defence  of  their  country,  should  ever 
be  destroyed.  The  walls  are  in  general  composed  of  regular  ma- 
sonry, with  some  accidental  irregularity:  in  the  size  of  the  stones, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  systematic.  They  are  about  eight  feet 
in  thickness,  and  are  fortified  by  square  towers,  with  a  few  of  a  cir- 
cular form.  Thev  are  ornamaited  with  perpendicular  stripes,  or 
incisions,  similar  to  those  noticed  at  the  ruins  of  Agia-Euphemia, 
in  Locris,  and  which  occur  in  most  of  the  walls  of  this  period. 
I  could  find  no  traces  of  the  double  wall  built  round  the  town, 
during  the  siege,  by  the  Spartaa  Archidamos :  it  was  merely  a  tempo- 
rary work ;  and  was  probably  not  constructed  with  any  view  to  per- 
manent preservation.  According  to  Procopius  the  wails  of  Plataea 
were  restored  by  Justinian.^ 


^  About  497  y^an  before  Christ. 
*  The  bfttde  was  foii|^t  the  2fid  of  September,  four  hundred  and  seventy-nme  yearsbefore 
Christ,  according  to  the  calcuktion  of  Henry  Dodwell,  in  Annal.  Thucyd. 
'  About  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  before  Christ. 
«  De  .aSdific.  b.  4.  c.  12.  p.  69.  Paris  edit. 
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.  Pausanias  mentions  three  temples  at  this  place;  that  of  Juno^ 
was  sumptuously,  decorated,  and  enriched  with  statues  and  paintings. 
There  was  also  a  temple*  of  Minerva  Area,  and  another  of  Ceres.^ 
Strabo  mentions  the  temple^  of  Jupiter,  the  deliverer :  but  Fausanias 
only  notices  the  statue,  and  the  altar  of  the  god.  These  two  au- 
thors often  differ  in  their  details. 

Plutarch^  mentions  the  temple  of  Diana  Eukleia  at  Plataea. 
The  Spartan  king,  Pausanias,  was  posted  near  the  temple  of  Juno 
at  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  After  the  victory,  the  Greeks 
expended  a  suni  of  money  equal  to  about  ^20,000,  in  devout  con- 
secrations of  temples  and  statues.  Indeed,  previous  to  that  period, 
no  great  opinion  can  be  formed,  either  of  the  strength  or  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  town,  which  as  its  contingent  at  the  battle  of  Platsea 
was  not  able  to  furnish  more  than  six  hundred  men,  though  eleven 
years  before  they  equipped  a  thousand  troops  to  assist  the  Athenians 
in  the  same  cause.  I  could  find  no  certain  traces  of  these  temples ; 
there  are  several  heaps  of  large  stones,  which  perhaps  mark,  but  do 
not  determine  their  situations. 

The  ruined  church  of  Saint  Demetrius  is  composed  of  blocks  be^ 
longing  to  some  ancient  edifice ;  here  are  two  inscriptions,  only  one^ 
of  which  contains  a  few  legible  lines.  These  record  the  name  of  Mar- 
cus Ulpius,  probably  the  Boiotarch  mentioned  in  an  inscription  which 
I  found  at  Kakosia.     Boeotia  was  governed  by  eleven  Boiotarchs.^ 

Here  is  also  a  frieze  of  white  marble,  enriched  with  Ionic  orna- 
ments. We  could  not  discover  any  traces  of  a  stadium,  although  there 
probably  was  one ;  as  Strabo^  mentions  gymnastic  exercises  at  Pla- 
tsea,  which  were  the  Eleutheria,  or  quinquennial  games  of  libertj^ 
noticed  by  Plutarch^  and  Pausanias.^^ 

Herodotus^^  relates  that  cenotaphs,  composed  of  heaps  of  earth. 


*  Naoc.  «  hpoy.  »  Ibid.  ♦  Ibid.  *  life  of  Aitttides. 

^  See  the  Appendix.  ^  Thucyd.  b.  4.  c.  91.  '  B.  9.  p.  412. 

^  Life  of  Aiirtideg.  "  B.  9.  c. «.  "  B,  9.  c.  85.  x^fMtra. 
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w^re  raised  near  the  town,  and  he  particularizea  that  of  the  iEgi&e- 
tans :  but  of  these  not  a  vestige  is  to  be  fbond.  Plutarch^  say6 
that  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  fell  at  Plataea  were  near  the  foun- 
tain,  probably  Gargaphia ;  and  that  at  the  aoniversar j  which  was 
kept  in  honour  of  those  who  were  killed  in  the  battle,  the  arcbon 
crossed  the  city  to  go  to  the  sepulchres ;  and  drawing  water  from 
the  fountain  in  a  vase,  wa^ed  the  columns  of  the  tombs,  and  made 
libations  of  wine,  oil,  milk,  and  perfumes. 

The  Plataeans,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  sepa- 
rate tombs ;  but  a  common  monument  was  raised  to  the  Greeks  in  ge* 
neral^Exx^i  fonifiu  KOivov.^  Strabo^says  that  these  sepulchres  were  near 
the  walls,  and  calls  thdm  the  common  or  general  tombs,  r^^  itifAoo'iu. 

I  searched  in  vain  for  some  traces  of  the  camp  of  Mardonius ;  for 
though  it  was  of  wood,  no  doubt  it  was  fortified  with  intrenchments 
and  banks  of  earth. 

I  was  not  able  to  procure  a;ny  ancient  coins,  either  Grecian  or 
Persian;,  the  latter  of  which  were  so  plentiful  after  the  battle,  that 
they  became  and  long  continued  to  be  current  in  the  country.  A 
silver  boin  of  Plataea,  which  has  been  published  by  Haym,^  has  the 
fiill  face  of  Juno,  with  IIAA  on  one  side,  and  the  Boeotian  shield  on 
the  reverse.  I  have  also  seen  a  small  bronze  coin  of  Flataea  f  otx 
one  side  of  which  is  a  female  head,  probably  the  nymph  Plata^a^,^  or 
Jiino ;  with  a  bull  on  the  reverse.  The  inscription  is  IIAA.  After  the 
victory  over  the  Persians,  thePlataeaus  dedicated  a  bull  of  bronze  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi  f  and  according  to  Plutarch,*  sacrificed  every  year 
a  black  buU  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  I  was  surprised  at  not  being 
able  to  obtain  any  remains  of  Grecian  or  Persian'  arms ;  nor  was  I 
more  successful  at  Thermopylae,  Leuktra,  Chceroneia,  Koroneia,  and 
Mantineia,  and  at  other  places  where  great  battles  had  been  fought : 
but  at  Marathon,  I  myself  found  several  small  arrow  heads  of  flint. 


»  Life  of  Afistides.  «  Pausan.  b.  9.  c.  «.  *  B.  9.  p.  412. 

^  Thesaur.  Britan.  '  Belonging  to  Mr.  MiUingen  ;  it  is  inedited. 

^  PsHlsan.b.  9.  c.  1.  f  Pauran.b.  10.  c.  15.  '  life  of  Aristides. 
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In  Attica  I  found  arrow  heads!  of  br^n^e  and  aloloads  of  lead,  which 
were  used  by  Blihgers.  At  Oljmpia  helmets  and  shields  afe  fre- 
quehtly  discovered,  which  are .  con^posed  of  a  thin  and  plilMe 
bronze,  and  were  probably  not  usc^.  iii  war.^  /  ..  ;   . .     . 

:  The  view  from  the  ruins  of  Plata;a  is  extremely  beautiful  andin-t 
tei^ting.  When!  we  look  towards  Thebes!  we  behold  the  Asopos^  aiid 
the  other  small  streams,  mnding  throiigh  this  memorable  plain, 
which  towards  the  west  is  separated  by  a  low  range. of  hills  from  th6 
equally  celebrated  field  of  Leuktra,  while  the  distant'view.  is  ter- 
minated by  the  two  pointed  summits  of  !EIelicoh,  and  the  show-^capt 
heights  of  Parnassbs. 

Mount  Cithaeron,  which  divides  Boeotia  from  Attica,  rises  to  the 
south  of  Plataea  ;  its  elevation  is  considerable,  but  it  presents  nothing 
grand  nor  picturesque.  Though  it  was  Qsce  embellished  by  the  sup- 
posed  presence  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Bacchus,  Diana,  and  the  nymphs, 
it  is  now  shrouded  by  d^ep  gloom  and  dreary  desolation ;  and  though 
it  was  celebrated  by  fabulists  and  poets,  it  seems  but  a  barren  sub- 
ject for  the  elegant  ideas  of  fiction  and  poetry.^  Euripides*  calk  it 
the  ^ye  of  Diana,  because  it  abounded  in  wild  beasts.  Plutarch^  says 
that  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  Cithaeron  to  Jupiter,  Junp,  and 

■  • 

Pan,  and  a  number  of  heroes;  and  that  Juno  was  patroness  of  the 
mountain.  !EIe  also  says  that  one  of  its  sunimits  was  distinguished  by 
a  cave,  in  which  there  was  an  oracle  of  the  nymphs  Sphragitid^^ 
The  cave  was  called  Sphragidion ;  and  according  to  Pausanias,^  was 
.fifteen  stadia  below  the  summit.  Statins^  gives  Cithaeron  the  epithet 
of  Altus,  though  it  is  much  inferior  in  height  to  Parpassos,  and  tp 
Helicon.  Pausanias^  maintains  that  it  took  its  name  from  a  king  of 
Plataea.    Plutarch''  tells  a  different  story,  and  says  that  its  primary 


«  *  ■  •     • 

^  Cithaeron  fabulis,  carmimbtuque  celebratiu.    Pomp.  Mela.  b.  2.  c.  S. 
<  Phoenis.  ▼•  80d*  Afn-tfitioc  Ofifia.  '  Life  of  Aristides. 

♦  B.  9.  c.  3.  •  Theb.  b.  10.  ▼.  S65. 

•  B.9.  c.  1.  ^  DeFluinin, 
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appellation  was  Asterion.  Its  foiin  is  extremdj  eren^  resembling 
tke  outline  of  Hymettos ;  and  its  apparent  elevation  is  diminished 
by  the  extension  of  its^  surface,  and  the  flatness  of  its  shape.  It  is 
barren,  and  incapable  of  cultivation,  except  towards  its  ba^e..  The 
rest  is  composed  of  bare  rock^  or  covered  with  dark  stunted  shnibs  ; 
while  the  region  towards  the  summit  is  crowned  with  forests  of  tiie 
ExixT^^  or  silver  fir,  from  which  it  derives  its  modem  name  of  Elateai 
When  I  was  at  Flata&a  it  was  coveted  with  snow,  which  prevented 
me  from  exploring  the  Sphragidion,  and  enjoying  the  extensiyJ3  and 
classic  view  'which  its  sum  nut  commands.,  if^uripidos^  poetically 
asserts  that  it  is  covered  with  eternal  snow,  which  is  however  not 
the  case. 


.1111 »— ^i^-^^^ 


TO  KONDOURA. 

On  the  35th  we  quitted  Kokk,  and  proceeded  in  a  south-east, 
direction  along  the  foot  of  Citheeron,  which  was  to  the  right.  On  the 
left  was  the  plain,  and  a  town  and  village  called  Pyrgo,  perhaps  en 
the  site  of  Erythrai.  In  ten  minutes  we  came  to  some  traces  and 
blocks  of  stone,  and  soon  after  to  some  others  near  the  road.  On^ 
of  these  m^iy  be  the  remains  of  the  monument'  of  Mardoniiiis.  A 
little  further  up  the  mountain  to  the  right  two  small  caves  are  seen 
in  the  rock,  with  some  blocks  of  stone.  Hie  place  is  called  Beregou^ 
tiano,  where  the  road  takes  the  direction  more  to  the  south  r  and 
continuing  our  ascent  we  had  to  the  left  the  village  Krepucfai. 

Havixig  reached  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Cith«ron,  we  began 
to  descend  through  a  narrow  rocky  glen,  where  we  had  a  view 
of  some  ruins  called  Giphtokastro,  with  a  plain  stretching  beyond 
it,  and  the  Athenian  mo^untaias  in  the  distance.  ' 


^»^i^—— ^11^^— ^— »      1 1  ■  ■    ^— — ■  I  >  I    I  .  ■■^■^-^1— >n»—         I  n     ^H—^ 


>  Bacchtt.  ▼.  660.  *  Mptifui,  Pausan.  b*9.  c.  1. 


In  three  Hours  fixkn  Platoia  vre  reached  ft  ft)unta}n  called  Petro- 
kerarki,  forming  a  small  atream,  which  is  soon  lost  among  the  rocks. 
This  may  be  the  fountain  near  which  Pausanias^  says  that  Antiope 
exposed  her  children ;  he  mentions  a  small  cavern  in  the  vicinity, 
wliich  I  did  not  observe. 

Nbt  far  frdtt  this  fount  we  came  to  the  €nd  of  the  glen,  and  to  the 
foot  of  a  rocky  hill,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  acropolis,  which 
is  at  present  called  Giphtokastro,  or  more  properly  Aigyptokastro ; 
probably  the  ancient  Eleutherai.  It  is  situated  upOn  an  insulated 
iodc,  steep  on  all  sides,  and  in  some  places  precipitous,  and  seems 
to  hav^  been  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  pass  between  Boeotia 
andr  Attica.  The  form  of  the  enclosure  is  oblong,  and  it  runs  nearly 
east  and  west.  Its  entire  length  is  about  360  y-ards,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  110.  The  walls  which  are  very  perfect  are  in  the  style 
of  those  of  Mantineia  and  Messene ;  they  are  fortified,  with  square 
towers  at  unequal  distances  projecting  from  the  walls.  Many  of  these 
towers  are  nearly  entire ;  they  were  divided  into  two  stories,  each  of 
which  had  two  rooms ;  at  least  the  upper  story,  which  has  two  en- 
tmnces  fr6m  without,  and  three  small  windows.  The  lower  story  has 
only  one  door,  which  is  three  feet  and  a  half  widest  the  base,  di- 
minishing upwards.  The  walls  are  five  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness : 
and  the  inside  'Space  ef  the  towers  is  fifteen  feet  square. 

The  wall*  of  the  Acropohs  are  eight  feet  in  thickness,  and  are 

« 

pierced  by  several  doors,  of  one  of  which  I  measured  the  irfoarofjuu^*  or 
opening,  and  found  it  four  feet  two  inches  at  the  base,  and  three 
feet  eight  at  top.  The  '^iryw  or  lintel  is  a  flat  stone  seven  feet  in 
length.  There  seem  to  have  been  four  entrances  to  the  Acropolis, 
two.  of  which  are  :0n  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  the  others  on  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities.  Within  the  peribolos  of  the  walls 
are  the  remains  of  a  large  oblong  rectangular  building,  composed 
of  a  few  layers  of  blocks  of  a  polygonal  form^  which  probably  consti- 
tuted the  cella  of  a  temple. 

'_  -  ■  -^  —  --         -_ 

*  B.  1.  c.  38.  '  Dr.  Chand|er'e  Athenian  inacrijplioi^  iUiutratnl  I9  Mr.  WUUna. 
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I  made  a  fruitless  search  for  ancient  inscriptions  and  archlteclu- 
ral  decorations,  but  found  ;Onlj  some  fragtoents  of  coarse  pottery. 
Eleutherai  was  the  first  toiwrn  in  Attica,  in  the  way  from  Boeotia*' 
Strabo^  says  that  some  assigned  it  to  Bceotia:  Plutarch^  attributes  its 
foundation  to  Eleuther,  son  of  Lycaon,  kjng  of  Arcadia.  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Bacchus,*  or  attribute.its 
foundation  to  that  divinity.* 

.  Pausanias^  says  that  it  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  was  in 
ruins  in  his  time. 

4 

My  great  grandfather  Henry  Dodwell^  corrects  Xenophon,  and 
reads  Erythrai  for  Eleutherai,  by  which  place  the;  historian  tells  us 
the  Spartans  under  Cleombrotos  passed  through  the  Platftail  intor 
the  Theban  territory.''  .        > 

Not  far  from  these  mips  are  the  remains  of  a  small  ancient  fort, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  Oinoe,^  which  was  near  EleQth^rai,  in  :thQ 
tribe  of  Hippothoon.  There  was  another  Oinoe  in  Attica,  near  Ma* 
rathon,  in  the  district  of  Tetrapolis. 

We  quitted  this  place^  and  descending  to  a  plain  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  Githseron  observed  heaps  of  blocks  and  traces,  the  remains  of 
the  lower  town,  of  which  the  ruins  above-mentioned  formed  the 
Acropolis.  ; 

At  this  place,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  glen,  the  road  branches  in, 
two  different  directions;  one  leading  to  Corinth,  the.other  to  Athens. 
This  is  the  SioSo^j  or  etfitpioSogj  of  Hyginus.^  We  here  quitted  the  road  to 
Athens;  and  keeping  to  the  right,  ascended  a  hill  covered  with 
firs,  from  which  the  neighbouring  villagers  extract  a  great  quantity 
of  rosin,  with  which  the  Greeks  spoil  their  wines.  The  rosin  is 
gathered  in  August;  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  exported  to  Naples 
from  Megara,  and  the  surrounding  villages. 


'  B.  9.  p.  412.  >  Qu»8t.  Grttc.  '  Diod.  Sic.  b.  3.  c.  65.  ^  lb.  b.  4.  c.  €. 

'  B.  1.  c.  38.  ^  Chronol.  Xenoph.  ad  ano.  a.  c.  378.  p.  55. 

^  Xenophon.  Hiat  b.  5.  c.  4. 

*  Topog.  of  Platsa,  by  J.  Spencer  Stanhope,  'Esq.  9  Fab.  7. 
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From  this  spot  we  had  the  first  view  of  the  S&roiiic  gulph.  After 
descending  into  a  plain,  probably  the  same  that  was  celebrated  jbr 
the  duel  between  Melanthos  and  Xanthos,  we  arrived  iii  the  evening 
at  Kondotbra,  a  large  village  belonging  to  Corinth,  and  containing 
three  hundred  houses. 

:.  From  GiphtokaStro  my  servant  proceeded  with  the  luggage  horses 
to  Kohdottra,  by  a  longer  but  an  easier  route,  in  which  he  passed  by 
a  ruined  tower,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  large  blocks;  per- 
haps the  temple  of  Bacchus  mentioned  by  Pausanias.^  Kondottra 
is'  one  of  the  best  villages  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  Greece.  We  lodged 
at  a  house  which  had  a  second  floor,  with  a  fire  place  and  a  chimney. 
This  was  no  small  comfort  as  the  cold  was  severe  during  the  night, 
though  during  part  of  the  day  we  experienced  an  inconvenient 
degree  of  heat.  Chimneys  are  more  uncommcm  in  Greece  even  than 
in  Italy,  and  are  found  only  in  the  better  kind  of  houses. 


TO   ATHENS. 

• 

On  the  26th  we  proceeded  towards  Athens.  The  road  was  traced 
through  narrow  glens  that  were  covered  with  olive  trees,  carobas/ 
lentiscus,  and  varieties  of  oaks,  while  the  neighbouring  hills  were 
crested  with  forests  of  small  firs  of  a  much  more  vivid  green  than  the 
firs  of  northern  climates.  We  passed  by  some  modem  traces,  called 
TTocXeua  KwSoS^»^  ancient  Kondotira,  the  ruins  probably  of  a  modem 
village. 

After  crossing  the  road  which  leads  from  Athens  to  Megara^  we 
travelled  through  a  wooded  tract,  called  Saranta  Potamoi,  forty 
rivers,  and  in  three  hours  entered  the  Thriasian  plain ;  the  surface 

^  B.  1.  csa 

'  The  Xylokeratia  of. the  modern  Greeks,  and  the  Koutzoumpo  of  the  Turks.. 
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^f  whidi  was  Variegated  with  the  iiiaoy<<K)kiuved  anenbnc^  fctai- 
iog  an  expanded  tissue  of  the  riehes  hties. 

Ovid^  say9  that  the  blood  of  Adoim  gave  birth  to  the  ademoBe  ? 
and  that  the  flower  resemUes  that  of  the  pomegranate*  But  the 
blood-coloured  anemone  is  not  the  most  common ;  and  there  is  no 
4ower  which  is  xfiore  diversified  in  its  hues«  In  the  Thriasian  plain 
{  ren^arked  at  least  tw^ty  different  tints  of  the  red»  the  purple^  and 
the  blue.  In  northern  climates  the  white  ^nd  the  light  blue  are  the 
most  predominant. 

A  crowd  of  Greeks  and  Turks  seen  at*  a  distance  widi  their  co- 
loured turbans,  with  the  predominant  tints  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
white,  present  to  the  eye  the  picture  ef  a  meadow,  enamdled  vMl 
all  the  variegated  hues  of  a  field  of  anemones*  This  beautiful  flower 
is  of  short  duration — 


>  1 


'  -^^  —  "  brevis  est  tamen  usus  in  illo ; 

Namque  male  haerentem,  et  nimid.  levitate  caducum, 
Excutiunt,  idem  qui  preestant  nomina,  venti/'^ 

According  to  Pliny^  it  only  opens  when  the  wind  blows,  and 
hence  its  name ;  but  this  is  erroneous,  as  it  is  easily  destroyed  by 
winds  and  storms.^ 

The  uniformity  of  the  Thriasian  plain  is  interrupted  by  some  scat- 
tered olive  trees,  some  large  balania  oaks,  and  the  projections  of 
Mount  Parnes,  adorned  with  firs.  We  left  the  ruins  of  Eleusis  and 
village  of  Leusina. about  a  nule  to  the  right,  crossed  the  dry  bed  of 
the  Eleusiniaii  Cephissos,  and  Laving  passed  over  the  plain  came 
to  some  mills,  a  small  lake,  and  two  salt  streams,  the  ancient  Heitoi, 


^  MetanK  h.  10.  v.  728.  *  Ckk}.  Me^m.  V.  10.  v.  737.— 

The  Mblk  tftMte  to  stonny  bla^U  a  jftfj. 
Their  sickly  hmuties  droop^  and  pine  away ; 
The  Winds  forbid  the  flowers  to  flourish  long, 
Wfaicfa  -owe  to  winds  thdrmnes  in  Oreciao  song. 

*  Nat.  Hist.  b.  21.  c.  23,  where  ao  JccounC  is  giten  of  their  different  tints. 
^  J..Bodoeii8*s  notes  on  Thsophrast.  Hist  Plant,  b.  6.  c.  7. 
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which  enter  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aigaleos,  and  which  for- 
merly separated  the  Eleusinian  from  the  Athenian  territory. 

As  the  plague  was  at  this  time  raging  at  Corinth,  and  was  erro- 
neously supposed  to  have  made  its  appearance  at  Thebes,  an  Arnaut 
guard  was  stationed  at  this  spot  to  prevent  any  communication  be- 
tween these  two  places  and  Athens.  A  passage  was  accordingly  re- 
fused to  our  earnest  solicitations,  a^r  a  brll  of  health  with  which  we 
were  provided  was  written  in  the  Italian  language,  and  was  unintelli- 
gible to  the  guards,  who  advised  us  to  return  to  Kondotira ;  but  we 
could  not  readily  acquiesce  in  the  disappointment  of  receding  from 
Atheas,.  to  which  we  had  made  such  a  near  approach.  And  as  I  was 
coiotfident  that  there  was  no  danger  of  infection  to  be  apprehended 
from  any  of  our  party,  I  directed  my  Greeks  ta  proceed  unobserved 
with  the  baggage  horses,  while  I  amused  the  vigilance  of  the  guard ; 
and  when  I  thought  that  they  had  reached  a  sufficient  distance^  J 
rode  off  full  speed,  and  left  the  Amauts  in  such  a  state  of  amaze- 
ment, that  they  did  not  attempt  to  stop  me. 

I  turned  the  comer  of  a  projecting  rock,  and  made  the  best  of  my 
way  over  the  worst  of  roads,  by  the  monastery  of  l>aphne  down 
the  mystic  gap,  and  passing  through  the  olive  groves,  arrived  at  the 
gates  of  Athens  before  the  sun  had  gone  down.  The  distance  from 
Rondothra  had  occupied  eight  hour».  We  had  now  to  encounter  new 
difficulties ;  the  Turkish  guard  pointed  out  to  us  a  cave  near  the  t^nyx, 
where  they  said  that  we  must  pass  ten  days  before  permission  would 
be  given  us  to  enter  the  town.  I  sent  a  messenger  to  the  English  agent, 
Mr.  Speridion  Logotheti,  whom  I  had  known  on  my  former  tour^ 
requesting  that  he  would  extricate  us  froin  our  present  difficulty^.  He 
soon  made^  his  appearance  in  person,  when  immediately  embracing 
him,  Tsaid  that  if  I  must  perform  quarantine  it  would  be  necessary  ft^ 
him  to  keep  me  company,  as  we  had  come  in  contact  with  each  other. 
On  this  the  prudent  Archon,  convinced  that  my  comrenie&ce  had  be- 
come identified  with  his  own,  and  considering  the  validity  of  my 
bin  of  health,  sent  to  the  Voiyode,  and  with  the  help  of  a  small 
bribe,  I  again  obtained  admission  within  the  walls  of  this  venerable 
city,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  three  years  and  a  half. 


CHAPTER    X. 


Moomnent  of  Lysikmtet.  Convent  of  MiBsionaries— view  frotai  it.  Acropolis  of  Atliens.  Dispata 
with  the  DimlaT'  Theatre  of  Herodee  Atticns.  A  portico.  Another  tiiettra.  Monament  of 
ThrMyllos.  Tripodial  colamns.  Cave  in  the  east  end  of  the  Acropolis  rock — another  with 
niches.  Ancient  steps  cot  in  the  rock.  Makrai  PetraL  Cave  of  Pan.  Turkish  baiying-place. 
Walls  of  the  Acropolis.    Walls  of  the  town. 


HE  Dipulon,  or  Thriasiai  Pulai  was  the  gate  fprmerly  entered  by 
those  coming  from  Eleusis  :  this  was  the  largest  gate  of  the  town,  of 
which  Livy  says,  "  Porta  ea  velut  in  ore  urbis  posita,  major 
aliquanto  patentiorque  quam  ceeterae  est/'^  The  name  of  the 
modem  gate  is  Gyphto  or  Aigypto  Porta.  The  Eleusinian  or  sacred 
gate  was  also  sometimes  entered  by  those  coming  from  Eleusis,  but 
there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  was  the  same  as  the  Dipulon. 

I  took  up  my  abode  in  the  same  house  I  had  occupied  on 
my  former  tour.  The  name  of  my  hostess  was  Mina,  an  old 
widow,  who  made  our  residence  less  comfortable  than  it  would 

otherwise  have  been,  by  her  reiterated  lamentations  for  the  death  of 

■  • 

her  son,  the  late  English  consul,  who  had  been  dead  several  years. 
She  is  an  archontess,  and  boasts  of  the  antiquity  of  her  family. 
Her  daughter  Theodora,  or  Todorula,  dresses  with  elegance,  and 
converses  with  propriety ;  but  I  found  to  my  surprise,  that  she 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 


<■  I  I 


^B.  Sl.c.  84. 
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,  Mbhj  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  fepiales  in  the  inferior  and  the  mid- 
dle classes,  and  some  even  in  the  higher  ranks,  are  brought  up  mthout 
fuiy  species,  of  intellectual  cukiyation.  As  they  are  too  ignorant  to 
write,  and  love  is  fertile  in  expedients,  those  who  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  passion,  carry  on  their  correspondence  by  hierogly- 
phics, composed  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Each  flower  and  each  fruit 
has  some  particular  associated  signifitcation,  and  they  form  a  combina* 
tion  of  words  and  sentences,  according  to  tJieir  relative  positions  in 
the  little  baskets  in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  those  for  whom 
they  are  designed/ 

.As  my  lodging  was  in  a  low  and  confined  situation,  I  soon  quitted 
it,  in  or^er  to  remove  to  more  airy  apartments,  which  I  faired  at  the 
convent  of  the  capuchin  missionaries.  This  convent  is  situated  at 
the  south-east  extremity  of  the  town,  near  the  arch  of  Hadrian,  in 
the  Tripod  street  of  the  ancients,  now  denominated  Kandela,  and 
which,  with  the  neighbouring  church  of  Panagia  Kandela,  takes  its 
jiame  from  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes^  sometimes  called  Kai^dela, 
although  Phanari  is  the  more  common  appellation,  both  of  these 
words  signifying  lantern. 

.  r^ke  choragic  monument  of  Lysikrates,  which  ispardy  immured  in 
jLhe  SQuthneast  angle  of  the  convent  is  so  well  known,  ^nd  has  been  so 
fa)ly  described  by  Stuart,  that  little  can  be  added  to  what  has  been 
already  published  upon  that  subject.  Stuart  is  however  not  perfectly 
forrect  in  icalling  the  columns  Corinthian,  as  they  exhibit  some  devia- 
Itionsfnom  that  order.  The  division  of  the  capital  from  the  column 
.by  a  cavity  instead  of  an  astragal,  offends  the  eye  :  Stuart  supposes 
that  this  annujarxbannel  was  filled  with  bronze.  The  figures  which 
decorate  the  frieze  are  sculptured  in  half  relief,  though  they  are 
not  all  of  the  same  proportions ;   their  general  composition,  which 


"*'  ^'Tfae  method  of  tins  erotic  correspondence  has  been  described  in  glowing  colours  by  Lady 

Wortl^y .  Montague,  in  her  X^etters  on  Turkey.      Observations  on  the  sanie  costpm  by 

.  .  » •  -  • 

M.  Hammer  may  also  be  consulted.     Classical  Journal,  No.  17,  March,  1814|  p.  208, 
London,     On  a  similar  custom  at  Paris,  see  rHermite  de  la  Cbaussie  d*Antin. 
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is  noble  and  chaste,  resembles  the  style  of  the  statues  at  Monte 
Cavallo  that  are  attributed  to  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  ' 

The  principal  figure,  which- forms  the  beginning  of  the  subject,  is 
evidently  a  deity,  from  its  superior  size  ;^  for  though  in  a  sitting 
posture,  it  occupies  the  entire  height  of  the  frieze ;  of  which  the 
others,  though  they  are  in  erect  postures,  scarcely  reach  the  top. 
The  panther  indicates  the  deity  to  be  Bacchus  ;  the  animal  however 
is  so  much  defaced,  that  it  cannot  be  readily  discriminated,  though 
Stuart  represents  it  quite  perfect.  His  delineations  of  these  figures 
are  indeed  far  from  meriting  the  praise  of  accuracy,  for  when  in 
describing  the  Bacchus,  he  extols  the  beauty  of  the  countenance, 
his  fancy  has  supplied  the  mutilated  imperfections  of  the  original, 
of  which  little  more  is  perceptible  than  the  general  outline  of  the 
head,  which  he  seems  to  have  described  from  his  own  engraving  rather 
tliain  from  the  marble  itself.  The  heads  are  much  broken,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  restored  by  a  French  artist.  The  heads  of  the  fish, 
as  they  have  been  drawn  by  Stuart,  are  quite  different  from  the  origi- 
nals ;  for  that  artist,  mistaking  a  fin  for  the  lower  jaw,  has  represented 
them  with  their  mouths  open,  though  they  are  actually  closed.         ' 

The  subject  of  these  figures  is  borrowed  from  a  story  that  is  told  by 
ApoUodorus,*  Ovid,*  Seneca,*  Philostratos,'' and  Lactantius,  and  to 
which  Lucian  alludes  in  his  dialogue  between  Neptune  and  the  Dol-^ 
phins.  Bacchus  hired  a  ship  belonging  to  some  Tyrrhenian  corsairs, 
in  order  to  convey  him  from  Ikaria  to  Naxos,  but  the  pirates  direct^ 
ed  their  course  towards  the  coast  of  Asia,  where  they  intended  to  sell 
him  as  a  slave.  Bacchus,  aware  of  their  meditated  treachery,  trans- 
formed the  mast  and  oars  into  snakes,  and  filled  the  ship  with' ivy 
and  the  music  of  pipes ;  while  the  corsairs,  seized  with  frebzy,  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were  changed  into  dolphins. 

The  upper  part  of  this  monument  is  hollow,  and  contains  a  space 


^  This  18  what  Visconti  tenns  the  Homeric  style ;  he  cites  die  Iliad,  b.  18.  t.  519. 
«  B.  3.  •  Metam.  b.  S.  ▼.  577-  ct  seq. 

*  (Edip.  Act.  2.  ▼.  449.  et seq.  ^  Icon,  b*  I.e.  19* 
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of  nearly  six  feet  diameter,  which  is  at  present  the  library  of  the 
superior  of  the  convent ;  the  roof,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  low 
cupola,  consists  of  a  single  mass.  The  whole  is  constructed  with 
great  judgment  and  solidity,  which  has  enabled  it  to  defy  the  effects 
of  time^  and  the  ravages  of  the  elements  for  more  than  2,000  years, 
and  it  may  perhaps  still  survive  for  an  equal  period,  unless  it  is 
barbarously  mutilated  to  gratify  the  tasteless  cupidity  of  some 
wealthy  traveller. 

I  was  assured  by  the  superior,  that  during  the  dilapidating'  mania 
in  1801,  proposals  had  been  made  to  him»  and  to  the  Voivode,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  entire  monument,  which  was  to  have  been  con- 
veyed to  a  northern  country  !  and  that  it  owes  its  present  existence 
to  the  protection  which  it  derived  from  its  position  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  monastery.  As  long  then  as  the  convent  is  preserved, 
we  may  hope  that  this  beautiful  relic  of  ancient  art,  will  be  secured 
from  the  selfish  rapacity  of  amateurs,  and  the  destructive  ignorance 
of  the  Mohamedaos. 

No  view  in  Athens  is  superior  to  that  from  the  convent  in  b^uty 
and  in  interest.^  While  it  is  surmounted  by  the  eastc^m  etid  of  th6 
Acropolis,  it  ppmmands  an  animating  prospect  of  Mount  Pames^ 
Pentelikon,  Anchesmos,  and  Hymettos,  of  part  of  the  Safonic 
Gulph^  with  the  islands,  and  the  Peloponnesian  mountains. 

The  nearer  objects  are  the  arch  of  Hadrian,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  the  lUssos,  and  the  stadium.  An  open  gallery  which 
formed  part  of  our  lodging,  was  perpetually  impressing  our  minds 
with  the  sublin^ity  of  this  scenery;  and  with  the  numerous  classical 
recollections  it  inspired.    The  convent  has  a  small  garden  which  is 


>*^ 


■■  I 


;  ji  i  i  !■ 


*  It  was  buUt  during  the  archonsbip  of  Ev^netoB,  330  years  before  Christ. 

'  Seme  bearings-  from  the  convent — Castle  of  Phyle  and  pass  into  Bceotu,  n.  10.  w. 
Summit  of  Anchesmos,  m,  50.  b.  Ruins  of  Helice  on  Hymettos,  N.  70.  B.  Stone  quar- 
riea  oq  Hymettos,  a.  io.  b.  Kareas  monastety,  s.  b.  Saint  John  the*,  hunter,  N.  80.  b, 
Tesiple  of  J]upiter  Paohellenios  in  the  island  of  .Sgiaa,  d.  45.  w. 
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laid  out.  in  the  Italian  manner,  with  large  orange  and  lemon  treesl 
The  gi*ound  close  to  the  monument  is  embellished  by  the  growth,  of 
a  fine  three^thorned  acacia,  the  gleditsia  triakanthos^  bearing  a  small 
yellow  flower  of  a  strong  and  fragrant  smell.  :       ^ 

,  It  is  a  difficult  and  arduous  task  to  undertake  the  description  of  a 
place  so  well  known  as  Athensir  The  subject  has  engaged  the  attend 
tion  and  occupied  the  talents  of  sq  many;  that  it  would  not  appear 
easy  to  make  observations '  that  are  new,  nor  to  avoid  those  which 
are  old.  The  pairt  of  a  tour  of  which  th^  description  furnishes  the 
least  pleasure  both  to  the  writer  and  to  the  reader,  is  that  which 
must  consist  of  a  barren  and  cheerless'  enumeration  of  ancient 
traces,  of  which  it  is  impossiUe  to  verify,  and  difficult  to  eonjectUf 6 
the  original  destination;  and  to  which  no  attraction  of  associated 
recollections,  or  interesting  circumstances,  can  consequently  be  at- 
tached. Hfere  it  is  imposisible  for  the  writer  to  give  any  adventitious 
charm  to  the  tissue  of  his  nai^ative,  without  sacrificing  the  more 
important  consideration  of  accuracy  and  of  truth. 

Many  of  those  travellers^  who  of  late  years  have  visited  this  cele- 
brated city,  have  given  descriptions  of  its  antiquities  and  topo^ 
graphy,  but  the  subject  is  sp  exuberant,  that  sufficient  materials  are 
still  left  to  invite  further  research ;  but  what  are  most  wanted  are 
topographical  and  accurate  drawings,  not  only  of  Athens  itself,  btit 
of  all  Greece.  The  views  of  Le  Roy  are  notoriously  faulty,  and 
his  work  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  a  collection  of  errors  afid 
inaccuracies.  The  few  drawings  of  Stuart  are  neither  so  faithful 
nor  so  characteristic  as  might  be  desired ;  and  even  his  plans, 
elevations,  and  measurements,  which  are  generally  approved  as 
valuable  standards  of  accuracy,  are  not  free  from  numerous  con- 
tradictions, which  will  be  readily  evinced  by  the  examination  of 
his  work.  The  elevations  and  measures  which  he  furnishes  of  the 
same  buildings  in  different  platies,  are  seldoni  in  unison,  aiid  his 
plans  and  elevations  are  frequently  at  variance  with  his  measurer 
ments !  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  negligence  of  his  engravers, 
and  of  those  who  superintended  the  work  after  his  death  :  but  even 
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in  the  first  volume,  which  was  published  during  fai9  life-tipie^  his 
drawixigs  of  the  sculpture  of  Athens,  have  neither  the  character  nor 
the  details  of  the  originals,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with 
those  same  marbles  which,  have  since  been  placed  in  the  IBritisb 
Museum. 

.  ..The  Acropolis,  first  attracts  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller,  aud 
merits  as  much  attention  as  all  the  lower  town;  for  what  is  there  in 
Athens  that  *can  compare  with  the  Acropolis  in  antiquity,  in  splen- 
dour,, or  in  interest?  Upon  a  first  admission  within  these  venerable 
wails,  it  is.  necessary  to  make  a  small  present  to  the  Disdar,  or 
Turkish  governor;  and  an  additional  present  is  required  for  permis-* 
lion  at  any  future  time  to  make  drawings  and  observations,  without 
being  molested  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The  whole  of  these 
presents  gieperally  amount  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  Turkish  piastres; 
Being  aware,  from  the  experience  I  had  had  on  my  former  visit 
to  Athens,  that  the  Disdar  was  a  xnnji  of  bad  faith  and  insatiable 
rapacity,  I  made  him  a  small  present  the  first  day,  and  begge^ 
the  English  agent  to  conclude  a  bargain  with  him  for  eighty  piastres } 
ia  consideration  of  which,  I  was  to  have  free  access  to  the  Acropolis, 
as  often  as  I  chdse^  In  order  to  prevent  the  Disdar  from  exacting  a 
larger  summit  was  stipulated  that  the  payment  should  take  place  after 
I  had  completed  all  my  drawings  and  observations.  Many  days 
however  had  pot  elapsed  before  the  Disdar  became  impatient  for 
the  money,  and  asked  me  for  a  part  of  the  promised  sum :  upon 
my  refusal  of  which  he  prohibited  my  admission  to  the  Acropolis. 
But  when  I  returned,  I  succeeded  in  gaining  an  entrance,  after  en-? 
during  some  insolent  speeches  from  the  spldiers,  which  I  pretended 
not  to  understand.  At  length  however  I  obtained:  their  good 
graces  by  making  some  small  presents  to  their  children,  who  be- 
came so  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  tribute,  that  they  used  to  watch 
for  me  over  the  wall  of  the  citadel ;  and  whenever  I  returned  I  al- 
ways found  them  collected  at  the  door.  By  throwing  a  few  paras 
amongst  them,  I  acquired  the  name  of  the  Frank  of  many  Paras, 
and  for  a  small  expense  purchased  the  civility  of  the  soldiers.  .  T|ig 
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Disdar,  however,  became  more  and  more- impatient  for  the  pro- 
raised  present ;  and  in  order  to  save  time,  I  frequently  sent  mj  din* 
ner  up  to  the  Acropolis ;  and  with  my  artist,  employed  the  whole 
day  in»  drawing.  The  Disdar  watched  the  arrival  of  the  dinner  as 
eagerly  as  the  children  did  the  distribution  of  the  paras,  and  seldom 
failed  to  drink  the  greater  part  of  our  wine ;  obseirving,  that  wine 
was  not  good  for  studious  people  Uke  us. 

After  experiencing  numerous  vexations  from  this  mercenary  Tiirk^ 
a  ridiculous  circumstance  at  length  released  us  from  the  continuance 
of  his  importunities.  I  was  one  day  engaged  in  drawing  the  Par^ 
thenon  with  the  aid  of  my  camera  obscura,  when  the  Disdar,  whose 
surprise  was  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  sight,  asked  with  a  sort 
of  fretful  inquietude,  what  new  conjuration  I  was  performing  with 
that  extraordinary  machine  ?  I  endeavoured  to  explain  it,  by  putting 
in  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and  making  him  look  into  the  camera  ob** 
scura;  he  no  sooner  saw  the  temple  instantaneously  reflifected  oh  th^ 
paper  in  all  its  lines  and  colours,  than  he  imagined  that  I  had 
produced  the  effect  by  some  magical  process ;  his  astonishment  ap«' 
peared  mingled  with  alarm,  and  stroking  his  long  black  beard ,^  he 
repeated  the  words  AUah^  Masch^ Allah  ^^  several  times.  He  agam 
looked  into  the  ciamera  obscura  with  a  kind  of  cautious  diffidence, 
and  at  that  moment  some  of  his  soldiers  happening  to  pass  before 
the  reflecting  glass,  were  beheld  by  the  astonished  Disdar  walking 
upon  the  paper :  he  now  became  outrageous  ;  and  after  calling  me 
pig,  devil,  and  Buonaparte,^  he  told  me,  that  if  I  chose,  I  might  take 
away  the  temple  and  all  the  stones  in  the  citadel ;  but  that  he  would 
never  permit  me  to  conjure  his  soldiers  into  my  box.  When  I 
found  that  it  was  in  vain  to  reason  with  his  ignorance,  I  changed 


^  Long  bemdSfitfXuciaoobflerveSi  denote  not  wisdom. 
'  A  term  of  adaiiretion  with  the  Turks,  signifymg  that  which  is  made  by  God. 
^  The  appellation  of  Buonaparte  was  at  that  time  in  Turkej  synonymous  to  that  of  magi- 
.-ciao,  or  to  any  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  supernatural  talents. 
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n J  tone,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  leare  nie  unmolestied,  I 
irould  put  Atm  into  my  box ;  and  that  he  should  find  it  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  out  again.  His  alarm  was  now  visible;  he  im- 
mediately retired,  and  ever  after  stared  at  ine  with  a  mixture  of  ap- 
prehension and  amazement.  When  he  saw  me  come  to  the  Acropolis, 
he  carefully  avoided  my  approach ;  and  never  afterwards  gave  me 
any  further  molestation. 

It  is  a  humiliating  reflection  that  such  extreme  ignorance  should 
be  found  within  the  precincts  of  a  temple,  where  the  Goddess  of  Wisr 
dom  was  once  not  only  worshipped  by  the  populace,  but  received 
the  homage  even  of  the  wise.  Before  I  quitted  Athens  however 
I  had  it  in  my  power  to  render  this  Disdar  some  essential  services, 
the  occasion  of  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  proper  place. 

It  seems  that  the  Athenian  Acropolis  was  some  years  ago  as 
difiUcult  of  access  to  strangers  as  the  castles  of  Corinth  and  Nauplia 
are  at.  present.  DuLoir,  who  visited  Athens  in  1654,  represents  it 
as  impossible  for  strangers  to  obtain  admission  within  its  walls. 

I  shall  first  describe  the  antiquities  which  remain  without  the 
Acropolis,  but  which  are  contiguous  to  it,  beginning  with  the 
theatre,  and  taking  the  whole  circuit,  to  the  cave  of  Pan  and  the 
Turkish  cemetery  at  the  foot  of  the  Areiopagos.  I  shall  next  speak 
of  the  ruins  within  the  Acropolis,  and  afterwards  of  those  in  the 
lower  town,  which  are  contained  within  the  modern  Walls;  and 
lastly,  of  those  that  are  scattered  in  the  plain. 

Many  errors  have  arisen  from  not  discriminating  the  different  sig- 
nifications of  the  words  mtu,  '/rok^g^  and  uKftmoktq.  It  is  probable 
that  what  afterwards  formed  the  citadel  retained  the  name  of '  Cecro- 
pia,  until  Theseus  built  the  lower  town ;  which  uniting  the  Attic  vil- 
lages, was  called  oott;,  by  way  of  eminence,  while  the  more  ancient 
city  was  indiscriminately  called  ^oX/^,  or  axpoTroXi^.  The  Kadmeia, 
like  the  Cecropia,  took  the  name  of  its  founder,  which  it  retained 
until  the  building  of  the  lower  town,  and  was  then  called  Acropolis, 
or  Polis.  Plutarch  says  that  Theseus  gave  the  name  of  Athens  to 
the  city  and  to  the  citadel ;  to  mrrv  np  ri  TroXtvABfpfm^  wfToyoftwt.     It 
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IS  evident  that  the  word  'iroKiq  here  means  citadel.  The  lower  city 
was  probably  distinguished  from  the  upper  byi^xtttM,^  and  theu^^>er 
by  iw  axfvi  TToXi^ ;  as  opt^  Au^vfivx*  was  used  to 'distinguish  it  from  lower 
liarymna;  and  as  ana  Capri  is  still  used  by  the.ii^habitants  of:  that 
island  to  distinguish  the  tipper  town  fromtte  lower.  Strabo'  calk 
the  city  indiscriminately^  ^(rru,  fnrpUj  and  mu^oiroXig;  to  ii  mtv  earra^ 
nrtrpoL  BTTiv  Bv  TTB^ito  TTBf^oiiLovfiBvyi  kxjkXco.  Pausauias^  also  in^ntionSy  that  the 
Acropolis  was  first  called  iroXig ;  aiid  Julius  Pollux,^  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  a  city,  says,  that  the  Aerdpolis  jaaay  be 
termed  fortress,  or  city;  rx  Ib  ^fifxnoL^  anfowoy^jg  ffv  k9u  tmfav.tmotg^  nm 
^•^ly.  Ovid^  designates  the  Athenian  Acr^olis  hy  the  poetical  af>- 
pellations  of  Tritonis  and  Arx  Ceteropia.  I  know  of  no  author  of 
very  ancient  date  who  calls  it  GlaukopioA ;  a  name  ^faich  has  beea 
erroneously  given  to  it  by  Eustathius/  b^c&.u8e  Minferva  is  «tyled 
rxMKMmq  hy  Homer."®  The  words  wK^oiroXigy  irdkiq^  and  o^tu,  thay  be 
takien  either  for  citadel  ^r  city;  VtoAi^  and  trrcUB^favy  IBa$pWj  fi^fm, 
and  ^tiftuTioVf,  were  employed  in  the  same  sense  by  the  poek&.    Uo^ 

fu'^i^y  vaXuxf^x^'  or  iroXtxifVf  7roXi&fiur$6»f  Qlkd  ^oXtcrfu^^  are  stn&U  cities ; 
jjLfitfoiroXK  is  the  chitef  town  of  a  district ;  KcafjuhriXfg  is*  a  smaH  towh, 
approaching  to  a  village.  Kafjtii  and  xiaftiihov  is  a  village;  and  ^«^«, 
;g«po^,  atid  ;c4»piw,  is  sometime  ptitfbr  a  region,  a  district, or  a  town: 
^Bt^u  is  the  rock,  or  Acropolis;  atnd  tb^x^^  i&  generally  a  fortress. 
The  Latins  had  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  n&mto,  with  similar 
significations. 

I  'have  thought  it  neoessai^  to  mefition  the.  abbve  varieties,  as 
tiibst  of  them  frequently  6ccur  in  ^he  auth6rs  cited  iti  these  pages. 
A  sitnilar  difference  also  odctirs  in  ^e  iramto  'which  the  abcients 
gave  to  their  temples^ 


^  Pausan.  b.  I.e.  28.  «  Strabo,  b. 9.  p.  406..  «  B.  9- 

*  B,  1.  c.  «6.  ^  *6.  9.  c.  5.  seg.  40.  •  Kfctam.  «  and  6. 

^•P.  1451,R6inanedit. 

^  See  Gasmiboo's  note  ota  this  3ttbject  in  Strabo,  b.  7  .p.  €99*  ixHfi  7* 
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--The   words  Hfoiy  vao^f^HHir  veuiiovi  Tifiivo^j  'TifASmiyii^oc  mpiC^AoCf  ^ioii 
911KOC9  fiufM^f  rvfi£ofj  aXtro^y  ot^^fiay  fuyeifov^  vcu<hco¥y  inptufiMy  and  r^is^^are  all 

used,  by  di£fereot  authors,  under  the  general  signification  of  temple. 
The  theatre,  or  Odeion,  which  is  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  joins  the  rock  into  which  the  seats  of  the  KoiXov  were  cut. 
It  has  only  two  mpuhg^  or  precinctiones ;  one  at  the  top,  the  other 
near  the  middle  :  its  western  side  unites  with  the  modern  Walls  of  the 
AoR>p6lis.  The  Turks  have  increased  its  height  by  the  additioa.of 
sonie  modem  work,  which  they  have  perforated  with:  loop  hdes,  foe 
muskets.  Wheler,  Spon,  and  Stuart,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus  i  but  Barthelemy  thinks  that  it. is. the  Odeion  o£ 
H^srodes  Atticuis.  The  style  .of  architecture,  is  alone  sufficient. to 
prove  it  a  fabric  of  much  later,  date  than  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,' 
which  w^s  erected  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  the  orator 
Ly cttirgus  ;^  and  there  can  be  little  doubt: that  it  is  the  Odeion  built  by: 
Herodesr Atticus,  in  honour  pf  his  wife  Regilla,  wh^ch  was  not  finished 
wheh  PaoMinias^  was  at  Athens.  The  grot  above  the  JBToi/qn  mentioned 
by  Spoh  and  Stuart  remains;  but  it  does. not  exhibit  the  smallest 
indication  of  identity  with  that,  in  which  Pausanias  says  there  was 
a  tripod.  ':',.'*. 

*  •  Chandler^  asserts,  that  this  was  briginally  the  Odeion  which  Pericles 
built,  and  Herodes  restored.  .^    > 

*  >  Stua^rt  takes  the^  Pny x  to  be  the  Odeion  of  Regilla.  '     .  •      ; 

*  According  to  Philbstratus,^  the  theatre  of  Herodes  wa9  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  world. 

*  ;  Monsieur  ie-Roy^  says,  f^  les  murs  dece  theatre  sont  de  hoit  pieds 
trois  pDuces  d-epaisseur ;  et  il  est  construit  taut  enmarbre  hlaineJ'   - 

'  It  is  however  one  of  tbe  few  ancient  btuldings  at  Athens  wbtch  is 
composed  of  stone ;  some  part  of  it  is  also  of  brick^  and  of  small 
ttones  and  mortar.  On  the  proscenium  is  a  well  of  brackish  water. 


■p^ 


*  Paii8«ii.  b.  1.  €•  99*  *  B.  7.  c.  90.  *  TraTels  in  Greece,  c.  12.  p.  65. 

*  life  of  Herodes,  b.  £•  c;  S.     ^  '  Rqioes  de  la  Grece.  ? 

VOL.    I.  2    Q 
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Tirhicl^  perhaps  eoHies  frem  the  aalt  apring  in  ,the.  Bredbtheion. 
Some  blqcks  of  marbk  are  m  the  vioinUj,  with  a  small  sepalcbFal 
cxdumii^  or  £79X9,  of  one  Pheiletiaa,  of  Sioope* 

» *  •  • 

•EIAHTIAN 
£INXin£T£ 

Pausanias^  mentions  these  kind  of  sepulchral  stdai^  which  he  sayii 
contained  the  name  of  the  person,  and  tibe  place  of  his  birth  s  ibey 
are  common  all  over  Greece,  and  are  often' without  anyinscriptioB^ 
and  with  no  other  ornament  than  a  patera  or  a  vase. 

Most  of  the  towns  in  Greece  had  a  theatre,  which  seems  to  havo 
been  as  necessary  a  part  of  their  recreation,  as  baths»  temples^  and 
gymnasia.  Many  of  these  theatres  were  extremely  magnificat; 
they  were  composed  of  white  marble,  and  enriched  with  exquisite 
decorations.  Pliny,'  in  an  epistle  to  Trajan,  mentions  one  at  Nicwai 
in  BithjHua,  which,  although  not  finished,  had  coat  moce  fthan 
10,000,000  secterces^  ior  about  ^80,7S9  of  our  money,  which  waA 
an  enormous  sum  in  those  times^  Plato?  affiima  that  one '  of  itbe 
Athenian  theaitres  contained  30,000  persons. 

Joining  the  OcfeioQ  of  Herodes,  to  the  ieast,  Are  tbesiilaU  reiQains 
of  the  portico  which  Spon  regards  as  that  of  Eumenikos,  and  Sjuact 
as  the  peribolos  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  seifves  us; a  pact, of 
the  modern  enclosure  of  the  town,  and  extends  towards  the  remilins 
of  another  theatre,  situated  below  the  moninnent  of  Thrasyllos* 
Stuart  conceives  this  to  be  the  Odd(m  of  Pericles;  for  which  sup- 
position, his  principal  r^scm  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  Vitruviu^.l 
The  arches  which  Spon  takes  for  the  portico  of  Eumeiukps,  smd 
Stuart  for  thepenbolos  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  are  apparently  not 
more  ancient  than  the  Qdeion  of  Regilla.  The  portico  is  marked  in 
all  probability  by  a  single  column  of  white  marble  to  the  south  of  the 
theatre ;  an  ancient  foundation  of  large  blocks  of  stone  extends  near 

•  .  •  .  .  . 

*  B.  1 .  c.  29.  «  Epist.  40.  b.  10.  »  Id  Canviv.  '     •  B.  5.  c.  9. 
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this  colmim  for  a  considerable  way  in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
theatre,  which  is  below  the  monument  of  Thrasyllos.  Excavations 
were  made  along  this  line,  when  other  columns  were  discovered,  qf 
which  some  had  Ionic  bases,  with  several  broken  statues  of  coloured 
marble.  The  soil  is  not  raised  more  than  four  feet  above  its  original 
level.  There  were  anciently  several  temples  nearly  in  this  situation, 
particularly  those  of  Apollo  Fythius,^  of  Bacchus  in  the  mari^hes,  and 
o  f  the  Eardi.  There  are  no  certain  traces  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Bac- 
chus ;  but  the  church  of  Saint  Alexander  probably  marks  the  site  of 
one  of  the  temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  as  it  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  ancient  blocks,  near  which  is  a  broken  Doric  column 
of  stone ;  and  in  the  wall  of  the  church  there  is  a  small  sun^d^al  of 
white  marble.  The  cave  which  Pausanias'  mentions  in  the  rock 
above  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which 
is  now  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin  of  the  Grotto,^  and  which  is 
,  enclosed  by  a  modern  wall,  built  between  the  piUars  of  the  chorapc 
monument  of  Thrasyllos  the  Deceleian.^ 

This  elegant  little  fabric  was  erected  during  the  archonship  of 
Neaechmos,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  years  before  Christy  and 
about  twelve  years  after  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysikrates.  It 
is  a  structure  of  Pentelic  marble,  simple,  elegant,  a^d  highly  finished. 
Its  entire  height  is  twenty-nine  feet  five  inches.^ 

The  beautiful  Colossal  statue,  clothed  in  female  attire,  and  the  pan- 
therms  skin,  which  the  learned  Visconti^  supposes  to  represent  Baq- 

.  chus,  who  was  the  protector  of  theatres^  still  occupied  its  ancient 

•       •  • 

situation  whexi  I  first  visited  Athens:  but  it  has  since  been  barbarously 
lemoved  to  London ;  where  every  unprejudiced  admirer  of  antiquity 
must  concede  that  it  has  lost  all  its  local  interest,  and  much  pi  its 
original  beauty. 

. ' — — ■ r* ' — ^. — ^~^ 

^  Thacyd.  b.  2.  c.  15.  '  B.  1.  c.  21«  .  '  Tlamy%A  vmiXauonffam 

*  Deceleia  vfas  in  the  tnbe  Hippothoontis,  near  the  nortfi-east  extremity  of  Mount  Parnef. 
'  Dt.  Vlarlce  discorered  im  iuKiiption  cut  on  the  rock,'  near  the  monument  of  Thrasyllos,  re. 
Jatiog  to  die  phdng  of  a  tripod.    See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travek  in  Greece,  vol.  S.  c.  IS.  p.  547* 

*  Stuart.  «  Elgin  Marbles. 

Sq2 
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TRiere  is  a  marble  ^tatueof  Bacchus  in  the  Vatican,  clothed  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  female,  were 
not  the  indications  of  the  sex  distinguished.  ' 

The  cave  seems  to  have  been  originally  formed  by  nature,  and  to 
hkve  been  enlarged  by  art.  It  penetrates  about  thirty-four  feet 
under  the  rock,  and  its  general  breadth  is  twenty  feet.  The  only 
antiquities  that  it  contains  are  a  few  blocks  of  marble,  a  small  co« 
liimnar  pedestal,  perhaps  for  a  tripod  ;  and  a  fluted  columnar  altar, 
siibilar  to  those  at  Chaeroneia.^  Here  is  also  an  Ionic  capital  of  small 
proportions  and  coarse  workmanship,  with  some  appropriate  paint* 
ings  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Cave.  It  receives  a  dim  and  mysterious 
light,  through  two  small  apertures  in  the  modern  wall,  by  which  a 
singular  and  ^picturesque  effect  is  produced ;  near  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  monument  is  a  marble  sun-dial,  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
the  rapacious  grasp  of  amateurs  and  antiquarians !  It  is  quite  out 
^  of  the  reach  of  the  Tuiics,  as  indeed  was  the  Bacchus  :  and  has  morb 
to  fear  from  hyperborean  than  from  Turkish  barbariism  i 

The  two  columns  which  appear  above  the  monument  evidently 

did  not  form  part  of  any  building;  but  were,  as  Stuart  observes, 

suppk>rters  of  tripods ;  they  differ  in  height  and  diameter,  as  well  as 

•in  the  forms  of  their  bases,  and  are  composed  of  grey  marble  from 

Mount  Hymettos. 

The  painted  terra  cotta  vases  frequently  exhibit  tripods  upon 
columns  similar  to  these. 

The  face  of  the  rock  on  which  the  monument  of  Thrasyllos  is 
erected  has  been  cut,  and  forms  a  concave  segment  of  a  circle;  the 
upper  part  of  th6  KosXw  of  a  theatre,  probably  that  of  Bacchus.  It 
&ces  the  south ;  an  excavation  which  has  been  made,  has  discovered 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  scene ;  and  some  of  the  seats  are  concealed 
below  the  earth.  This  theatre  was  more  than  a  semicircle,  being  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a  horse's  shoe.  On  the  western  side  of  the  niohument  of 
Thrasyllos  some  square  cayities  of  a  large  size,  which  are  cut  in. the 


I J   'p  I  I 


^  See  c.  7*  p.  222.  of  this  ?oL 
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rocky  probably  foraied  receptacles  for  statues  or  tripods.  Above  this 
place  the  statues  of  Antony  and '  Cleopatra  were  placed  in  the 
Acropolis^  which  according  to  Dion  Cassias^  beiqg  struck,  with  light- 
ning fell  into  the  theatre.  ^^ 

A  curious  vase  of  terra  cptta  was  found  some  years  ago  at  the  ruins 
of  Aulis  on  the  Euripos^  on  which  this  theatre  is  represented,  with  th& 
raonumentof  Thrasyllosy  th^  tripodia}  cqlumns,  and  above  them  the  po- 
ly^nal  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  in.which  is  seen  the  temple  of  Minerva^* 

TJiie,  same  s^ubjoct  is  represented  oq  a  scane  Athenian  eoin^^  witifi 
the  exception  qf  the  tripc^i^l  columns,  and  the  polygonal  walls,  and 
with  the  addition  of  the  Propylaea.*  It  seqms  that  this  point  of  view 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  Athenians.  Indeed  nothing. could  give  a 
grander  idea  of  the  assembled  monuments  of  this;  favoured  spot,  than 
SQ  many  noble  edifices  rising  one  abdyfe  another,  in  the  gorgeous:  and 
glittering  display  of  marble  and  sculpture.  This  view  is  evidently 
alluded  to  by  Diqaearchus.*  -  ./  . .  . 

ContinuiQg  ipy  circuit:  of.  the  Acrcfpolis !  rock^  and  turning  the 
flOHth-east  angle  to  the.  left,  we  beheld  the^mall  rem&ifis  of  an  an- 
cient wall,  composed  of  large  blocks,  in  a  direction  from  nofth  tb 
south:  perhaps  tbelittle.wrjBick.df  the  Odeion  of  Pericles.  This  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  most  travellers,  and  is  omitted  in  the  plan  of 
Stuart.  An  inscription  wai  foUnd  at  Athens  in  1743,  which  men- 
tions! that  An.obari2anes  Philopator,  .king  of  Cappadocia,  employed 
Caius  and  Mjarcus  StalUqs,  and  Meaalippus^  Roman  archite^ts^  ih 
the  construction  of  the  Odeioto,^  83  the  original  building  had  beeii 


^■•i 


t.  Rom.  b.  5. 

...  ..-•■«- 

*  This  valuable  antiquitjr  belongs  to  the  primate  Gianacbi  Logotbeti*  of  libadeii;  and  has 
beea described  by  Scrofani,  and  published. by  MiUin..vol.  2.  .Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques. 

'  Galeatod  bead  of  Mineira — rey.  theatre— monument  of'Thrasyllos— Propylflea — Par- 
thenon— ^AOHNAIflN — second  brass.  It  was/diind  by  tfa6  -£arl  of  Aberdeen,  and  b  in  tlie 
collection  of  R.  P.  Kniriitf  Esck 

*  The  objects  represented  on  the  com  could  not  be  seen  in  the  same  point  of  view,  and  from, 
the  addition  of  the  Propylaea  it  becomes  a  composition.  The  view  represented  on  the  vase  ia 
accurate  as  respects  the  positions  of  the  buildings. 

f  Stat.  Grseq.  ^  In  the  inscription  it  is  written  fflAEON. 
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burnt  by  Ariktiqii  •eigbty  years  b^ore  Cbri^^t}  when  l^ylla  bttiegeA 
Athens.  This;  event  is  confirmed  by  Vittoyius.^ 

Abot^  this  wall,  and  JQfift  under  the  eastern  battlements  of  thfe 
citadel,  a  natural  cavern  is  seen  in  the  rockv  near  the  m6uth  of  ivhich 
^re  some,  large  deti^died  fragments  of  rcick.  Sokne  have  ima^kied 
this  place  to  be  the  fiiixfm  mr^^  supposing  the  temple  of  Aglau« 
-Tos  to  have  been  at  this  end  oif  tlie  Acropdis,  and  the  Per»^s  tb 
have  climbed  up  on  this  part,  and  not  on  that  near  the  Propylsea ; 
but  we  know  that  the  fiMx^eu  mrpeu  were  Uear  the  cave  in  which 
.  Apollo  obtained  the  love  of  Oreiisa,  atid  which  was  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Acropolis. 

Further  northwards  is  a  small  church  at  the  n^rthneast  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  above  which  is  the  most  precipitous  palt  of  the  rock, 
some  large  fragHients  of  which  have  fiMca  down.  Near  ithiA  place,  the 
rock  is  cut  into  small  niches  fpr  votive  offerings.  Some  of  these  niches 
are  nearly  buried  by  the  earth,  and  an  excavation  would  probably 
bi^ng  some  of  the  ofierinjgs  tb  light.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  paces 
further  is  a  natural  cavern,  ccmtaining  no  tvActs  of  antiquity  Bxeept 
some  votive  niches ;  and  here  all  further  progress  is  innpeded  by  a 
modem  wall  which  joins  the  rock.  At  ihe  northern  base*  of  thfe 
Acropolis,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  cultivated  with  Com.  lliis  space, 
according  to  Chandler,^  was  the  Pelasgikon  i  on  which  it  wa9  unlaw* 
ful  to  build  or  to  sow.    Stoaiit  is  of  the  same  opinion.    Thucydides^ 

•     « 

eays  it  Was  under  the  Acropolis.  Some  have  soppo^d  it  was  a  temple, 
with  &  certain  quantity  of  consecvated  ground  within  its  peribolos.  ' 
Towards  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  and  nearly  under 
the  Propylsea,  I  discovered  eight  steps  hewn  in  the  nx^,  and  leading 
up  to  the  wall.  This  could  not  have  been  an  entrance  to  the  Acropolis 
since  the  time  of  Pericles  and  the  existence  of  the  Propylsea,  as  there 
was  only  one  entrance^  and  that  passed  through  the  Propyltta  consi- 
derably to  the  westward  of  the  steps  in  question;   They  possibly 


1  »M 


III       I  ^11  I  I     >     *      afa 


'  B.  5.  c.  9.  '  Travels  in  Greece,  x.  12.  p.  86.  ^^  B.  2.  c;  IT. 


iodloate  the  ancient  eatmnce  to  the  Acropolis^  prior  to  tb|9  bmldhig 
of  the  Propylsa. 

.  He^odotus^  says  that  when,  the  Persians  approached  th^  eijitrvQce 
of  the,  AcropoUst  the  besieged  toUed  large  stonesf  upon  thwn«  At) 
the  foot  of  the  steps  are  some  loose  masses  of  rock,  which  are  jqro- 
haUy  the  fumfcu  mrfm :  the  largest,  are  on  the  northern  side;  of  a, 
modem' wall,  which  separates  the  Acropolis,  from  the  Ar^opagos;. 
they  are  noUced  by  Euripides  ;* 

•  V.  936.  ■  Oi(r9m  KiKpoiFictc  ^irpac 

■  •  *  f  •  • 

•  *  V  4  f       ' 

»  .  .   .     . 

In  these  lineSf  besieges  the  Makjrsgi  Fetrai,  the-  poet  mentions  the 
oave,  the  t^nplci,  and  the  (Utar  of  Pan. 

Other  reasons  favour  the  supposition  that  this  spot  formed  the 
original  entrance  to  the  Acropplis. 

Caylus,  Stuart)  Lechevalier,  and  others  have  publii^ed  a  coin  of 
Athens^  on  the  r^Ycr^e  of  which,  is  the  Acropolis,,  with  a  cavern  in 
the  rocky  and  pn  the  right  hand  or  west,  some  steps  leading  up  to 
the  entrance*  The  cave  represented  on,  the  coin  is  probably  that 
of  Pan^  the  steps  are  actually  to  the  left  or  east  of  it,  but  to  the 


« 


'  B,»  8.  c.  52.  oXotrjM)|ov9*  >  *  Ion, 
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right  of  a&other  cave  already  mentibnecJ.   These  steps  have  nbt  been- 
generally  observed,  and  Stuart  has  omitted  them  in  his  plan;  ~  ' 

The  cave,  supposed  to  be  sacred  to*Pan,  is  directly  under  the 
temple  which  Stuart  conceives  to  be' that  of  Victory  without  wings.' 
'  This  cave  seems  to  have  been  formed  originally  by  nature^  but  "to 
have  been  subsequently  improved  by  art;  ^  It  is  abbiit  tWehtyfeet 
broad  at  the  entrance,  apparently  somewhat  more  in  height,  and 
penetrates  about  twelve  feet  under  the  rock  7  and  yet  it  appears^ 
from  Fausanias,^  that  this  small  space  contained  the  temples  of 
Apollo  and  Pan ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  former  deity  here  pre- 
vailed over  the  affections  of  Crelisa,  daughter  of  Erectheus.* 

The  temple  of  Pan  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  which  Herodotus^  says  was  built  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon.  A  festival  was  annually  celebra1:ed  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
this  rural  divinity.  The  cave  of  Fan  is  mentioned  in  Lucian's 
Dialogue  between  Pan  and  Mercury.  Several  niches  and  drcular 
cavities  for  votive  tablets  are  cut  in  the  rock  within  the  cave.  Those 
offerings  which  were  of  marble  might  probably  be  found  by  exca- 
vating ;  but  if  there  were  any  of  bronze  or  of  more,  costly  materials, 
they  no  doubt  have  been  long  since  melted.  Nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  rock  we  distinguish  a  nidie  largier  t&an  the  others,  which 
perhaps  formerly  contained  the  statue  of  Fan,  that  was  of  Parian* 
inarble,  and  placed  id  the  cave  by  order  of  Miltiades.*  A  mail)le 
statue  of  the  god,  of  the  iBginetiC  ^tyle,  was  found  not  far  fVoni  this 
place  by  Dr.  Clarke,  a  short  time  previous  to  my  arrival  at  Athens, 
and  has  since  been  sent  to  England,  and  placed  in  the  pulDlic  library 
at  Cambridge. 

'  The  cnti-ance  of  the  grotto  is  ijdarlced  by  the  trac^  of  some 
inodem  structure,  probably  a  Greek  church,  which  replaced  the 
.temple  of  Apollo.    This  is  one  of  the  steepest  parts  of  the  Acropolis 


*  Itfior,  h.  1.  c.  28.  *  Ettripid.  locmnd  Paiisan.  b.  I.e.  £8. 

*  B.  6.  c.  105.  «  Aothoiog.  ^  Antholog. 
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rock,  and  is  probably  the  spot  from  which  Herse  and  Aglauros,  the 
tlaughters  of  Cecrops  the  First,  are  said  to  have  precipitated  them^ 
selves  ;^  and  by  ascending  which,  the  Persians  obtained  possession 
of  the  Acropolis.'  Below  this  place  rises  the  small  stream  which  is 
mentioned  by  Fausanias,  and  which  Stuart  describes  as  passing 
near  the  tower  of  the  Winds.    The  water  is  of  a  brackish  taste. 

Vitruvius,^  in  his  description  of  waters,  notices  a  source  at  Athens, 
and  another  at  the  Firaeus  which  were  not  potable ;  the  first  alluded 
to  is  probably  the  stream  near  the  cave  of  Pan.  Above  this 
place  is  an  ancient  head  of  white  marble  fixed  in  the  wall,  which  ap« 
pears  to  be  the  portrait  of  Socrates ;  and  a  Greek,  pointing  it  out 
to  me,  said  ap«4^  aveu^  It  is  an  Arabian.  The  features  of  Socrates 
have  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  a  Negro. 

I  have  now  taken  the  circuit  of  the  Acropolis  from  the  s.  w.  to  the 
N.  w.  angle.  The  space  between  these  two  angles,  which  faces  the 
west,  is  occupied  by  a  large  Turkish  burying-ground,  extending 
from  the  southern  foot  of  the  Areiopagos  to  the  theatre  of  Regilla^ 
Here  are  several  fragments  of  columns,  architectural  decorations, 
and  mntilated  inscriptions ;  with  some  fine  ancient  sarcophagi  of 
white  marble,  upon  which  Turkish  artificers  have  exercised  their 
ingenuity* 

We  may  here  also  remaric  some  small  buildings  with  cupolas, 
which,  as  I  imagine,  contain  the  remains  of  Mohaniedan  saints ;  the 
principal  one  is  called  Kara-Baba ;  and  a  Turk  very  gravely  as^ 
sured  me,  that  on  certain  occasions  they  placed  a  supper  before 
the  tomb  of  the  saint,  which  was  consumed  before  the  following 
morning. 

The  Turks,  who  never  bury  within  their  mosques,  place  the  dead 
at  a  very  little  depth  below  the  surface ;  and  any  person  who  walks 
about  their  bur^ang-grounds  is  in  danger  of  sinking  into  those 
graves  where  the  bodies  have  decayed. 


■---'-^.  1r         I        *' 


*  Pausan.  b.  1.  c.  18.  •  Herodot.  b.  8.  c.  53.  »  B.  8.  c.  3. 
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The  Turkft  are  always  interred  on  the  day  after  their  decease,  and 
their  sepulchres  have  a  curious  appearance.  They  generally  con* 
sist  of  an  upright  piece  of  marble^  with  that  kind  of  turban  carved 
on  the  top  which  shews  the  quality  of  the  deceased.  The  tombs  of 
wooden  are  discriminated  by  the  termination  of  the  top  in  a  pyra- 
midal point  The  inscriptions  are  extremely  well  cut,  are  some- 
times gilt  or  painted,  and  for  the  most  part  in  rdief.  They  com- 
monly record  the  hame  of  the  deceased  with  a  passage  from  the 
Kourann,  and  some  s^itimental  or  moral  e£fusions. 

Most  of  the  Turkish  tombs  which  are  in  th^  vicinity  of  ancient 
towns,  are  composed  with  the  remains  of  statues,  columns,  and 
altars ;  and  the  head  of  a  god,  a  hero.  Or  a  philosopher,  has  o£t&k 
been  chiselled  down  into  a  Turkish  turban.  They  always  prefer 
white  marble,  and  when  that  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  spot,  they  use 
stone  or  wood. 

The  walls  of  the  Acropolis  are  built  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  are  about  2,500  feet  in  circuit :  the  length  from  the 
s.  £.  to  the  N.  w.  angle  is  about  1,150  feet,  and  its  greatest  bread th^ 
which  is  in  the  middle,  does  not  exceed  500  feet ;  forming  an  irre- 
gular oblong.  The  height  of  the  rock  may  be  about  150  feet 
from  the  plain,  and  the  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  is  of  a  cal-- 
carious  and  friable  quality,  and  of  a  deep  ochreous' tint. 

The  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  the  work  either  of  the  Venetians  or 
the  Turks,  but  the  lower  parts  are  in  general  ancient.  The  buttresses 
are  the  additions  of  a  recent  period,  and  the  whole  has  been  repaired 
with  plaister  and  white- wash  since  my  first  vbit  to  Athens.  The 
lower  parts  are  composed  of  large  rectangular  blocks  of  stone,  and 
I  could  discover  no  polygon  remains,  which  some  travellers  have 
imagined  that  they  could  distinguish  on  the  northern  side. 

Here  are  several  blocks  of  columns,  with  soffits  and  trigly phs  of 
stone,  ranged  in  straight  horizontal  lines :  with  some  difficulty  the 
rock  may  be  ascended  in  this  place  :  the  columns  are  only  fluted  at 
the  bottom  like  those  of  Delos,  Thorikos,  and  Eleusis.  They  are  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  have  twenty  flutings,  each  of  which  is  eleven 
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inches  wide.  The  column  miat  hive  a  cixcutnfer6Diie  of  about 
eighteien  feet  lour  inches ;  thej  wfefe  probaUy  ateo  fluted  under  the 
capitals. 

It  is  likely  that  these  fhigfaictite  belonged  to  the  ancient  temple 
of  Minerva,  or  Hekatompedon,  which  was  bttmed  by  the  Persians ; 
this  part  of  the  wall  was  evidently  restored  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Sarbarians.  .  ,  . 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis 
was  the  Kifiuviov  ruxof^  or  the  wall  built  by  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades ; 
and  that  the  northern  wall  was  constructed  by  the  Pelasgians. 

Plutarch^  says  that  the  Athenians  were  so  much  enriched  by 
the  qpoib  takeai  by  Cimon  from  the  Persians,  that  besides  th^ 
sums  which  they  employed  for  other  purposes,  they  had  sufficient 
to  build  the  southern  wall  or  fortress  in  the  Acropolis  :  mi  epcptnreXv 
TO  voTiw  TBix^  tutmnciuouny.  The  word  rfi%a^,  as  Potter  observes, 
has  a  very  ext^isive  signification;  it  not  only  means  a  waU, 
but  also  a  fort  or  a  city ;  of  which  Herodotus,*  Thucydides,  Xeno* 
phon,  Plutarch,  and  others,  are  sufficient  proofs.  Julius  Pollux' 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  word  r^ix^9  ^^  xx^gA  by  Xeno^ 

phon,  Stvotptav  i%   scasi  TCi%o^,  oo   rov  irt^i&oXov  t^  /jlovoVj  ceXXet  xui  to  viro 

r«  9rfp/£dXAr  ^a¥.  But  Xenophon  called  by  the  name  of  wall,  not  only 
the  walls  themselves,  but  also  every  thing  that  they  contained. 

It  is  probable  that  Cimon  did  not  build  any  part  of  peribolos  of 
the  Acropolis,  though  he  may  have  restored  and  re-established  what 
the  Persians  had  destroyed.  The  Kimonion  was  probably  a  fortress 
within  the  Pelasgic  wall;,  which  latter  Herodotus,  Dibnysius  of 
Halicamassus,^  and  Pausanias,^  dearly  say  surrounded  the  Acropohs. 


^  life  of  Cimon. 

*  B.  5.  c.  64.  He  says  the  tynmts  took  refuge  io  the  Pelasfpc  fortress^  ^  avipyfuvtwc  w  rm 
lliKauyum  mx^i"  and  in  b.  6.  c,  137,  be  says  the  Pelasgi  made  the  wall  round  the  Acr^ 
poliayvtpt  rrir  aKpovoXiy,  *  B.  9.  C.  1.  seg*  8. 

*  Keu'roic  Affifyaioii  ro  th^^oc  to  vtpi  niv  aKporoXtv  ro  TliKaoyiKOv  KokoVfityoy  rov  rovt  Wipiffor 
\ny,  b.  1.  c.  19.  *  B.  1.  c.  28. 
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Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  originally  fortified. only  on  one 
sidej  and  that,  from  the  time  of  the  Fdasgic!  settlement  in  Attica j 
1209  years  before  Christy  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians,  so  many 
centuries  afterwards,  it  should  have  had  no  wall  on  liie  southern  side« 

Stuart  imagines  that  the  Fdasgic  wall  was  not .  erected  upon 
thQ  extreme  edge  pf  the  rock,  but  some  way  from  it,  and  that 
it  enclosed  a  space  called  Pelasgicon  ;^  but  this  would  suppose 
that  the  Acropolis  was  fortified  with  a  double  wall,  which  was  not 
the  case. 

What  the  indiscriminate  rage  of  the  Persians  had  overlooked 
during  their  first  entrance  into  Attica,  was  destroyed  by  Mardo- 
nius^  on  the  second  invasion,  who  demolished  the  city  as  well  a$ 
;|lie  sacred  edifices  which  had  escaped  the  first  overthrow.  It 
is  probable  that  in  one  of  these  attacks  the  Pelasgic  fortress  was 
ruined. 

Diodorus  Siculus,^  Cornelius  Nfepos,*  and  Plutarch,*  tell  us;  that 
the  walls  of  Athens  were  destroyed  by  the  Spartan  Lysander,^  and 
rebuilt  by  Conon.  The  Thebans  supplied  the  Athenians  with  five 
hundred  masons.  The  walls''  were  repaired  by  Demosthenes  after 
the  battle  of  Chseroneia. 

Philip,  son  of  Demetrius  of  Macedon,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
tlie  most  inveterate  enemies  by  whom  Athens  was  ever  ravaged* 
"With  unsparing  cruelty  he  destroyed  almost  every  thing  which  had 
dther  escaped  the  Persian  invaders,  or  which  had  been  erected  after 
their  final  expulsion.  livy®  tells  us,  tha.t  not  content  with  burning 
and  destroying  the  temples  of  the  gods,  he  ordered  that  the  very 
stones  should  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  that  they  might  no  longer 
serve  to  repair  the  buildings  I   and  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts,  that 


^  Aristoph.  calb  it  TUKapyucor ;  IIAfl^oi  being  another  name  for  TUKar/m.  Atcs^ 
«  Diodor.  Sic.  b.  1 1.  c.  M.  '  B.  14.  c.  3.  *  Life  of  Conoo. 

^  life  of  Ljiander.  '  Four  hundred  and  four  years  before  Chrbt. 

^  Demottben.  de  Corona.  *  B.  31.  c.  £6, 
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even  the  inviolability  of  sepulchres  could  not  command  his  respect, 
or  repress  his  violence. 

The  Athenian  walls  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  Sylla,*  and 
remained  in  ruins  for  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  when 
they  were  rebuilt,'  in  the  reign  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  to  resist 
the  dreaded  invasion  of  a  Scythian  army.  They  were  also  restored 
by  Justinian.  Syncellus^  says^  that  the  Heruli,  from  the  Falus 
Moeotis,  laid  waste  many  places  in  Greece;  and  amongst  others 
Athens.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  it  was  destroyed  by  Alaric: 
this  is  affirmed  by  several  contemporary  writers,  and  denied  by  none 
but  Zosimus.^ 


*  JEigtity-six  years  before  Christ 

^Georgii  SjDcelli  Chronograph,  p.  381.  Paris  edit,  and  Zonaras  AnnaU  b.  12.  sec.  2d. 
p.  629.  Paris  edit, 
f  Chronograph.  ^  Hist.  b.  5.  c«  6.  p.  512* 
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Eatnince  to  tiie  Acropolis.  Colossal  inscribed  pedestal.  Propylna  and  contiguous  buildings.  The 
Austa  of  tke  Propjl»an  columns  united  with  wood.  The  Parthenon.  Sculpture  taken  down,  and 
part  of  the  teni{4e  destroyed.  Bad  effeots  of  the  dilaptdation  upon  the  ninds  of  the  inhabitants. 
Destruction  of  several  remains  of  antiquity  by  the  Turks.  Painted  ornaments  on  the  Parthenon, 
and  sculpture.  Shields  suspended  on  the  Temple.  Painted  sculpture.  The  Erechtheion.  Double 
temples.  Eleusinian  marble*  Andent  windows.  Caryatid  portico.  Modem  buildings  within  the 
Acropolis.    Plants. 


In  going  from  the  town  to  the  Acropolis  the  first  gate  which  is 
passed  is  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  faces  nearly  n.  £•;  oa  the  wall 
to  the  left  is  a  female  statue  of  white  marble,  sitting  on  a  thrcnos. 
It  is  headless,  and  much  ruined,  but  it  is  eyidentlj  of  the  ancient 
^ginetic  style  :  near  it  is  the  fragmented  statue  of  a  horse. 

On  the  right  hand  is  a  modem  wall,  perforated  with  loop-holes 
for  musketry,  and  separating  the  Acropolis  from  the  Areiopagos. 

The  small  stream  already  mentioned  runs  down  the  declivity 
towards  the  town  in  an  easterly  direction.  Two  caves  and  the 
ancient  steps  in  the  rock  are  on  the  left.  Having  turned  the  n.  w. 
angle  of  the  citadel,  there  is  a  gate  to  the  right  facing  the  Piraeus. 
Opposite  this  is  another  gate  to  the  left,  which  is  the  first  entrance 
to  the  Acropolis  ;  on  entering  it  the  first  building  on  the  right  hand 
is  a  small  tekkie^  or  mosque,  without  a  minaret,  situated  above  the 
theatre  of  Regilla ;  and  as  Stuart  conjectures,  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Aglauros.  At  the  second  gate,  which  is  not  thirty  paces 
from  the  first,  the  guard  are  stationed,  sitting  cross-legged  upon  a 
divan,  and  covered  above  by  a  shed:  they  consist  of  a  few  old 
Turks  either  sleeping  or  smoking.  I  have  frequently  entered  the 
citadel  when  they  were  reposing,  and  have  passed  by  unperceived  ; 
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and  retprning  several  hours  afterwards,  have  found  them  in  the 
same  posture,  enjoying  during  the  whole  day  the  gratification  of 
total  inactivity ! 

After  passing  through  this  shed  and  turning  to  the  north,  a  few 
paces  of  gentle  ascent  brought  nie  to  another  gate  facing  the  west  > 
the  Untel  of  which .  is  a  large  block  of  marble,  with  an  inverted  in- 
scription published  in  Spon,  recording  that  the  gates  of  the  city 
had  been  built  by  Flavins  Septimius  Marcellinus.^  The  next  gate 
faces  nearly  west,  and  is  built  against  the  pedestal  of  Marcus  Agrip- 
pa ;  on  the  western  front  of  which  is  the  inscription,  in  large  letters, 
published  by  Stuart,  Chandler,  and. others. 

Pausanias  mentions  some  equestrian  statues  near  the  Propylaea, 
but  he  is  dubious  with  respect  to  the  persons  whom  they  represent; 
nor  does  he  notice  the  name  of  Agrippa,  in  whose  time,  if  the  in- 
scription were  made,  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  not  have  been 
iD^itioned  by  ^Paus-anias,  who  was  ao  many  years  posterior  to  Agrip- 
pa»   But  the  pedestal  is  probably  more  ancient  than  the  inscription ;  ^ 
and  perhaps  supported  the  statue  o^  a  Greek,  which  the  servile  flat-  ^. 
tery  of  after  ages  converted  into  a  Ronian.    Cicero,*  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Attiqus,  alludes  to  this  custom  and  says,  ^^  Odi  fabaet!iiik 
scriptiones  statuarum  alienarum/'  ». 

Not  oqly  inscriptions  were  changed  in  Greece  and  Italy,' ^u|^  ^i 
heads  were  taken  off  from  statues  and  replaced  by  others.  At 
Khodes,  it  was  even  a  common  custom  to  consecrate  the  same  statue 
successively  to  different  persons ;  pnly  defacing  the  original  inscrip- 
tion^ and  placing  another  in  its  .  stead.  Dion  Chrysostomer'  re^ 
proaches  them  Cor  their  abject  economy.  The  pedestal  is  constructed 
with  alternate  layers  of  large  and  small  blocks.  Rondelet^  says,  that 
the  smaller  layers  are  two-thirds  the.  thickness  of  the  greater. 
.    Le  Roy  ;has  accurately  represented  the  number  of  the  layers ;  but 


^  Tlie  word  iroXcc  in  this  inscription  probably  signifies  citadel.   Dr.  Chandler  says  it  records 
the  present  of  a  pair  of  gates. — ^Travels  in  Greece,  c.  9.  p.  39. 

*  B.  6.  epist.  1.  '  Orat.  to  the  Rbodians,  31.  ^  ArUde  Batir. 
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like  Stuart,  has  supposed  the  divisions  of  the  blocks  equal ;  which 
is  not  the  case.  The  lines  do  not  coincide  accurately  with  each 
other  in  the  alternate  layers,  as  all  the  stones  are  not  of  equal  dimen- 
^i<His;  Stuart  has  given  nine  layers  of  the  large  blocks,  whereas 
there  are  only  eight ;  and  he  makes  the  smaller  layers  half  the  thick* 
ness  of  the  larger,  though  they  are  only  one- third. 

The  pedestal  is  of  a  fine  form,  and  nearly  forty  feet  in  height ; 
but  as  the  earth  has  been  considerably  accumulated  about  its  base, 
which  projects,  its  dimensions  can  not  be  accurately  taken.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  supported  a  statue  of  colossal  proportions,  of  which 
no  remains  having  been  found,  we  piay  conjecture  that  it  was  of 
bronze. 

Adjoining  the  pedestal  is  the  small  Doric  building  which  Stuart 
-calls  the  Temple  of  Victory  without  wings,  which  is  also  the  opinion 
of  Barthelemy :  but  Pausanias^  places  it  on  the  right  hand  /  his 
words  3Tt  rmph  ir^omjXaiMf  bv  h^uc  Ni«if^  ^m  arm^u  va^.  It  is  doubtini 
whether  by  the  words  sv  h^m  Pausanias  means  that  it  was  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  Propylaea,  or  on  the  right  of  a  person  entering 
the  Acropolis.  It  probably  stood  on  the  spot  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  high  Venetian  tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  formed  a 
I^irkish  prison ;  and  I  could  not  obtain  permission  to  examine  it 
until  a  short  time  before  I  quitted  Athens.  It  contains  two  fluted 
Doric  columns,  and  a  pilaster  similar  to  the  antae  on  the  opposite 
or  northern  angle  of  the  Propylaea.  The  steps  of  the  temple  are 
^een  on  the  outside  of  the  tower,  with  the  mark  of  another  column 
cut  into  the  face  of  the  marble.  Pausanias*  mentions  a  tradition 
that  ^geus  had  precipitated  himself  from  this  rock.  Suidas  makes 
him  leap  into  the  sea,  .which  is  almost  four  miles  from  the  AcropoUs. 
The  edifice  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Propylaea  is  probably  the 
Pinakotheka,'  or  omifM^  which  Pausanias  says  contained  the  paint- 
ings of  Polygnotos. 


^B.  l.c«2.  «  IbiA  •  VitruY.b.  I.e.  «.  b.6.c:5. 
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Both  the  Fropylfiga  &nd  the  adjoiuing  buildings  have  been  consi- 
derably defaced  in  modern  times :  of  the  former  the  intercolumnia- 
tion  has  been  closed  with  a  wall,  so  that  not  half  the  thickness  of 
the  columns  is  seen,  and  they  thus  appear  destitute  both  of  propor- 
tion, and  of  elegance.  Of  the  six  columns  which  form  the  front  of 
the  Propylaea,  only  two  have  preserved  their  capitals ;  though  I*e 
Roy  represents  all  of  them  as  entire  in  his  time:  but  no  depen- 
dance  is  to  be  placed  upon  bis  authority.  Some  of  the  upper 
frusta  were  thrown  down  by  the  Turks,  a  short  time  previous  to 
my  arrival  at  Athens.  Their  inner  surface  still  retained  some  faint 
traees  in  red  chalk,  of  what  appear  to  have  been  numerals :  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  calculations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  workmen  of  Mnesiklds?  When  first  discovered 
they  were  all  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  as  I  was  assured  by 
some  persons  who  were  present  when  they  were  thrown  down,  and 
to  whom  it  will  be  a  subject  of  regret,  that  they  suffered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  copying  them  to  be  lost;  for  the  characters  were  irrevo- 
cably obliterated  by  a  heavy  rain  which  fell  during  the  same  night; 
but  the  colour  was  still  visible  when  I  arrived  at  Athens. 


Three  inches  and  fe  half.  |      Two  iDches.     | 

VOL.  I.  2   s 
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The  frusta  of  the  columns  were  united  with  wood,  which  some 
have  imagined  to  be  olive;  but  those  which  I  procured  were  of  cedar. 
They  were  discovered  when  the  blocks  of  the  Propylaea  columns 
were  thrown  down.  The  centre  of  the  horizontal  surface  of  each 
corresponding  frustum  contains  a  hole,  or  mortice,  four  inches 
square,  and  three  and  a  quarter  in  depth :  each  hole  is  filled  with  a 
piece  of  squared  wood,  6tted  exactly  into  the  two  contiguous  mor- 
tices. The  centre  of  this  square  piece  is  perforated  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  another  piece  of  a  cylindrical  form,  acting  as  a  yoft/pucK- 
This  was  probably  not  designed  to  give  any  additional  strength  to  the 
union  of  the  blocks,  but  to  serve  as  a  centring,  on  which  to  turn  the 
upper  block,  in  order  to  insure  a  coincidence  of  the  Butings :  for  it 
is  likely  that  the  flutings  were  begun,  or  roughly  sketched,  before 
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tiie  masses  of  the  columns  were  placed  upon  each  other,  and  that 
they  were  finished  afterwards.  The  columns  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Didymseos,  in  Asia  Minor,  have  been  left  in  a  very  unfinished  state; 
and  the ;  flutings  are  more  or  less  imperfect.  The  columns  of 
I^eusis,  Thorikos,  and  Delos,  and  of  other  places,  which  are 
only  fluted  at  the  base  and  under  the  capital,  probably  owe  their 
origin  to  that  cause :  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  flutings  of  the 
columns  of  the  three  last-mentioned  places  were  ever  intended  to  be 
finished.  The  cylindrical,  or  inner  piece  of  wood  above-mentioned, 
was  worked  extremely  truie,  and  evidently  turned  by  means  of  a 
lathe.  It  had  been  as  it  wete  eremitically  closed  between  the  blocks, 
and  inaccessible  to  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  accordingly  preserved 
without  the .  smallest  injury ;  the  two  outer  bits  were  painted  red ; 
soitie  of  the  colour  was  visible  when  first  found,  and  remains  of  it  may 
still  be  seen* 

\  The  columnsi  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  other  Grecian  temples, 
are  no  doubt  united  in  the  same  manner ;  for  the  blocks  which  have 
^len  down  have  the  square  hole  on  the  surface,  for  the  reception  of 
the  wood,  similar  to  those  of  the  Prppylaea. 

Wood  was  made  use  of  to  unite  stones  in  the  earliest  times.  The 
eleventh  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Habakkuk  is  applicable  to 
the  proverbial  strength  of  such  an  union ; — *^  For  the  stone  shall  cry 
out  of  the  wall,  and  the  timber  that  is  between  the  joints  of  the 
building  shall  answer  it/'  Flaminio  Vacca,  in  his  Memoirs,  says, 
that  the  stones  of  the  Forum  of  Nerya,  at  Rome,  were  united  with 
WQod/  But  these  instances  probably  relate. to  the  dovetail,  or. 
$fuufT69<nq^  and  not  to  the  pieces  of  wood  in  the  columns  above-men- 
tioned, which  do  not  act  on  the  principle  of  the  dovetail  • 
.  Le  Roy  says  that  the  columns  of  the  Doric  edifice  at  Thorikos 


^  Winckeliiiaiin. 
*  SuidaSi  Afffftc  {vXmk,  r^/JaXXo/^cvMy  w  rots  oiKoiofitifioffi.     Lexic.  v.  2.  p«  ll6,  v.  t^iamnnQ* 
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were  united  by  a  hard  red  wood,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
Propjrlaea ;  and  the  late  Mons.  Dufoumy,  of  the  French  Institute, 
who  was  at  Agrigentum  when  a  column  of  the  temple  of  Juno  fell, 
found  the  wood  which  united  the  blocks;  and  which,  with  the  ex- 
t^eption  of  being  rather  smaller,  was  perfectly  similar  to  those  of 
Athens.  The  frusta  of  the  columns  at  Balbec^  were  united  with 
large  and  long  iron  pins,  centred  in  square  pieces  of  the  same  metal; 
Round  the  hole  in  the  surface  of  the  blocks  at  the  Propylsea,  is  a  cir-» 
cular  ring  elevated  about  half  an  inch  above  the  rest  of  the  surface, 
which  fits  into  a  cavity  in  the  corresponding  block.  Round  this  ring 
is  another,  but  not  in  relief,  being  only  chipped  and  roughened  with 
the  chisel  to  increase  adhesion.  The  stones  of  the  Propyleea  and 
Parthenon  walls  are  united  with  iron  artd  lead.  Metal  cramps  were 
generally  termed  yofupoiy  or  %«Xjc6oyfl(it<poi.  But  in  Chiandler's  Athenian 
inscription  they  are  called  a-^fpcioicoh  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
form  of  a  wasp,  being  thin  in  the  middle.  These  were  holdfasts,  or 
double  tenons,  called  securicula  by  Vitruvius. 

Thucydides*  informs  us  that  the  stones  of  the  long  walls  of  Athens 
were  fastened  with  iron  and  lead. 

During  my  stay  at  Athens,  theDisdar,  wanting  some  materials  to 
repair  the  fortress,  had  the  heap  of  earth  and  stones  removed,  which 
covered  the  steps  at  the  frosit  of  the  Propylesa,  and  which  was  raised 
about  three  feet  above  the  base  of  the  columns.  It  appears  that  thet« 
were  six  steps.  Stuart  has  given  only  four.  These  steps  are  omitted 
in  the  central  intercolumniation,  the  entrance  having  probably  been 
an  inclined  plain  for  the  easier  admission  of  the  processions ;  and 
particularly  of  the  sacred  peploSj  which  was  of  lat*ge  si£se,  and  the 
saiP  of  the  Paiiathenaic  ship.^  It  was  moved  along  by  invisible  means; 
probably  in  the  same  manner  as  machinery  of  very  great  size  and 


"  Wood's  Travels.  •  B.  1 .  €•  93. 

'  See  Scalig.  in  CiriD.  p.  48.  Meurs.  Panath.  p.  24.  Suid.  Schol.  Homer's  liad.  5.  v.  734. 
atid  Harpocrat.  Lex.  ^  PhflosCrat  Life  of  Herodes^  Att.  b.  2.  c.  5. 
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weight  is  still  moved  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Italy ;  particu- 
larly at  Viterbo,  where  once  in  a  century  the  statue  of  Santa  Rosa, 
with  all  its  large  and  cumbrous  accompaniments,  is  carried  in  pro* 
cession  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  who  are  concealed  by  dra« 
pery.  This  pageantry  took  place  a  few  years  ago,  and  its  appearance 
was  truly  wonderful!  The  peplos  was  probably  a  curtain  placed  be- 
fore the  statue  of  the  goddess.  It  might  even  have  been  used  as  a 
garment  on  some  occasions.  We  know  from  the  testimony  of  Pau- 
sanias  that  the  Greeks  sometimes  clothed  their  statues.  That  the 
Egyptians  had  the  same  custom  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Plu- 
tarch.* 

This  custom  has  been  followed  in  Catholic  countries.  The  bronze 
statue  of  Saint  Peter,  in  Saint  Peter's  Church  at  Rome,  is  sumptu- 
ously habited  on  days  of  festivaL 

The  Greeks  in  their  temples  paid  more  attention  to  symmetry  than 
to  convenience :  and  hence  their  steps  were  of  most  uncomfortable 
height.  The  steps  of  the  Propylaea  are  more  than  a  foot,  and  those 
of  the  Parthenon  nearly  two  feet  in  height;  and  were  accordingly 
better  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  building  than  to  the  human  frame. 
The  steps  of  the  great  teniple  at  Paestum  are  still  higher,  being  two 
feet  two  inches  and  a  half!  Winckelmana  supposes  that  they  served 
as  scats  for  the  populace  at  festivals.  Lpw  and  easy  steps  seem  not 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  Grecian  luxury ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  lich  and  magnificent  stairs  of  the  royal  palace  of  Caserta,  near 
Naples,  and  of  the  Braschi  and  Barbarini  palaces  at  Rome,  and  the 
mQTe  convenient  ones  of  the  Vatican,  were  never  equalled  by  the 
Greeks  in  any  of  their  edifices. 

^he  columns  of  the  Pf^opy  laea,  and  I  imagine  of  all  Grecian  temples, 
rest,  upon  the  joint  of  two  stones  of  the  pavement.  The  union  of  the 
two  cdntiguoos  slabs  being  under  the  middle  of  the  frustum* 

The  .wg.y  to  the  Parthenon  at  present  leads  by  the  front  of  the 
Propylflsa,  which  is  on  die  left  hand.    Having  passed  the  high  tower, 

.■■      hi«««yMni»»       mm        «■■.■  .«        >  ■>!         !■;■  ■        ■■  «»»i    i  ■  «n   ■  ■  ■   »  m^— ^i>»      i,i     yi,      m  i  *  ftm  m  •'   f         n>H        ^.p  '  i  ■ 

»  «  *^  -  * 

*  De  Isid.  et  Osis. ' 
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and  turning  towards  the  east^  the  Parthenon  displays  its  western 
front  in  all  its  unrivalled  beauty  and  magnificence.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  tower  there  is  the  following  imperfect  inscription  on  a 
block  of  marble, 

OAHMOS 
THLXlKPATOTSeOPIKlOr- 


•  • 


•  .  •  2EMNH2ANAnO*PEN02AEIAMOKA 

,  .  .  2..il....YnaNYIE2EPIX©0NIAAN 

....  20 ASEAOIANTEPAIAITAFA© 

....  T0...0  AANAPrTEKEINXAPITA. 

Having  proceeded  a  few  yards  from  the  tower,  a  turning  to  the  north 
leads  to  that  part  of  the  Propylsea,  which  is  between  the  gates  and  the 
eastern  hexastyle  colonnade.  These  columns  are  considerably  disfi- 
gured by  the  elevation  of  the  earth,  and  the  accumulation  of  ruins.  In 
their  present  state  they  resemble  the  heavy  and  low  proportions  of  the 
Doric  temple  at  Corinth,  and  those  at  Feestum  :  of  the  six  columns^ 
only  one  of  the  capitals  is  wanting.  The  great  gate  is  entered  from  this 
part  in  turning  westwards.  This  is  the  space  which  was  covered  by 
the  roof  of  massy  marble,  that  excited  the  admiration  of  Pausanias, 
and  which  was  supported  by  an  Ionic  colonnade.  Some  fragments 
of  the  columns  remain ;  but  not  the  smallest  part  of  a  capital.  £very 
thing  is  buried  by  the  ruins,  which  have  risen  about  eighteen  feet 
above  the  original  level.  Vaults  and  prisons  have  been  made  under 
this  heap,  by  entering  which  I  was  enabled  to  take  the  height  of  the 
Propylaean  gates,  which  evinces  the  magnificence  of  the  edifice  when 
entire.  The  largest  or  middle  gate  was  no  less  than  twenty-six  feet 
six  inches  in  height,  and  nearly  fourteen  in  breadth  at  the  base.  They 
diminish  a  little  towards  the  top  ;  but  they  are  so  much  encumbered, 
that  their  measurements  cannot  be  ascertained  with  perfect  accuracy ; 
and  of  the  five  gates  only  three  are  visible  above  ground.  Of  the  two 
smaller  gates  only  a  part  of  the  ^uyop^  or  lintel,  is  left  unburied .  The  two 
second  gates  are  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  nine  and  a  half  in  breadth^ 
being  of  equal  dimensions.  The  two  third  gates,  which  are  also  of 
equal  sizes,  are  twelve  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  four  feet  eight 
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inch^  in  brieadth.  The  lintel  over  the  middle  gate  is  one  of  the 
largest  masses  of  marble  I  have  seen,  being  twenty-two  feet  and  a 
h^f  in  length,  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  three  feet  three  inches  in 
breadth.  It  must  accordingly  weigh  at  least  twenty-two  tons.  That 
of  the  second  gate  is  sixteen  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and  three  feet 
in  thickness.  That  of  the  smaller  gate  is  nine  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  three  feet  in  thickness.^ 

In  the  preface  to  Stuart's  third  volume  are  the  following  words : 
"  According  to  Mr*  Le  Roy  there  is  a  block  in  the  Propylaea  above 
twenty-two  Paris  feet  long,  which  he  calls  the  lintel  of  the  great 
eastern  door ;  this  mu$t  be  a  mistake  r  Though  the  French  author 
generally  abounds  in  errors,  yet  in  this  particular  instance  he  is  in 
the  right ;  and  the  author  of  the  above  remark  is  wrong.  The  largest 
^lasse8  which  remain  in  Greece  are  the  beams  of  the  Fropyla^an  por- 
tico, the  architraves  of  the  Parthenon,  the  beams  of  the  Erechtheion, 
of  the  Olympeion,  and  a  block. at  the  Pnyx  at  Athens,  the  lintels 
of  ihe  treasuries  of  Atreus  at  Mycenee,  and  of  Minyas  at  Orcho«. 
menos,  and  some  stones  in  the  walls  of  Tiryns  and  Messene. 

Some  blocks  of  white  marble  are  found  in  Italy,  which  vie  with 
those  of  Greece ;  particularly  two  in  the  Colonna  garden  at  Rome, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  tlie  Sun.  The 
largest  is  sixteen  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  nine  feet  and  a  half 
in  thickness.  Nor  must  I  omit  the  architraves  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
of  the  temple  of  Antonine.  The  granite  columns  of  the  baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  of  the  forum  of  Trajan,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks at  Rome,  are  also  examples  of  these  stupendous  m^es.  The 
architraves  of  the  temple  at  Selinus  in  Sicily  are  twenty-two  feet  in 
length.  Tavernier^  mentions  some  blocks  of  an  amazing  si2e  in  a 
pagoda  at  Golconda  or  Bagnagar. 


^  The  Propylsa  of  Eleusis  b  built  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Athens,  excepting  tiie  two 
wings ;  but  the  execution  of  the  former  can  by  no  means  be  compared  to  the  correctness  of 
the  latter. 

*  Voyage  des  Indee,  voU^  b.  I.. 
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Chardin^  asserts,  that  most  of  the  stones  of  one  of  the  temples  at 
Persepolis,  are  between  thirty  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  from  four 
to  six  in  height;  and  some  of  them  are  stated  to  be  fifty-two  feet  in 
length! 

The  columns  of  the  famous  temple  at  Cyzicum,  in  Mysia,  of  one 
piece,  were  fifty  cubits  in  height ;  but  the  largest  mass  that  was 
probably  ever  moved  by  human  means  was  the  monolithal  temple 
of  Latona,  at  Butos  in  Egypt,  which  was  a  solid  cube  of  sixty  feet ! 
There  was  another  monolithe  at  Sais,  of  thirty-one  feet  and  a  half  in 

•  •  ^  

length,  twenty-one  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  height.*  The  Pere  Mar- 
gat,  in  his  history  of  Tamerlane,  says,  that  some  of  the  stones  of 
Balbec  are  sixty-two  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  in  height.  Wood  in- 
forms us  that  in  a  wall  at  Balbec,  three  contiguous  stoned  measure 
one  hundred  and  ninty  feet  in  length ;  the  longest  being  sixty-four  feet. 

The  architectural  remains  of  Egypt,  which  supply  numerotis  exam- 
ples of  this  colossal  style,  are  too  well  known  to  require  particular 
enumeration.  Rondelet^  says  there  are  some  blocks  in  a  wall  near 
Cusco,  in  Peru,  which  are  more  than  forty  feet  in  length.  Amongst 
these  gigantic  masses  our  own  Stonehenge  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor 
the  roof  of  the  sepulchre  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna.  Of  modern  build- 
ings which  are  remarkable  for  large  blocks  is  the  south-east  facade 
of  the  Louvre,  on  which  are  two  stones,  each  fifty-four  feet  in  length, 
eight  in  breadth,  and  fourteen  inches  in  thickness. 

Some  palaces  at  Florence  are  constructed  with  very  large  masses. 
In  the  palace  Pitti  is  a  stone  of  twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  and 
there  are  some  others  of  twenty.  The  granite  pedestal  of  Peter  the 
Great,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  deserves  to  be  classed  amongst  these  ex- 
traordinary masses. 

Within  the  Propylaea,  which  comprehended  the  Ionic  colonnade, 
the  two  lateral  walls  are  ornamented  near  the  top  with  a  projecting 
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«;ornice,'  which;  is  painted  -mth  a  square  maeander,  with  echini  and 
darts;.  iThe:  colours ''are  so  much  faded,  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished without  a  near  inspection;  and  lience  they  have  escaped 
4;he:obserVation  of  Stuart,  and  of  most  other  travellers.  The  Pro- 
pyiaea  were  erected  about  755  yeats  after  the  Pelasgic  fortress;  and 
although  the  materials  and  dimensions  were  rich  and  magnificent,  yet 
it.  is' difficult  to  conceive  that  they  should  have  cost  a  sum  equal  to 
about  464,000/.  sterHng,  considering  the  value  of  money  at  that 
period.  The  calculation  may  be  erroneous,  unless  it  comprehends 
all  the  ornamental  buildings  which  were  at  that  time  erected  in  the 
Acropolis,  including  the  sculpture,  and  the  Chryselephantine  statue 
of.  the  goddess,  in  the  formation  of  whidi  alone,  forty  talents  of  gold^ 
are  said  to  have  been  employed . 

.  A  gentle  ascent  leads  from  the  Propylsea  to  the  Parthenon ;  and 
the  distance  is  about  three  hundred  feet.  In  this  interval  there  are 
in  some  places  the  marks  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 
/  This , magnificent  edifice  at  first  sight  rather  disappointed  my  ex- 
p^Ctotioiis,  and  appeared  less  than  fame.  The  eye  however  soon  be- 
c6fn,esfilled  with  >the  magnitude  of  its  dimensions,  the  beauty  of  its 
mftt^rials,  the  exquisite  perfection  of  its  symmetry,  and  the  harmoni- 
ous :|tnalogy:'of  its  proportions.  It  is  the  most  unrivalled  triumph  of 
sculptureiind  architecture  that  the  world  ever  saw.  The  delight  which 
it  inspires  on  a  superficial  view  is  heightened  in  proportion  as  it  is 
attentively  surveyed.  If  we  admire  the  whole  of  the  glorious  fabric, 
that  admiration  will  be  augm^ted  by  a  minute  examination  of  all 
the. ramified  details.  Every  part  has  been  finished  with  such  ex- 
quisite  purity,  that  not  the  smallest  instance  of  negligence  can  be 
discov*ered  ia;the  execution,  of  those  particulars,  which*  are  the  least 
exposed  to .  observation.  The  most  concealed  minutiae  of  the  struc-^ 
ture  have  been  peifectedwith  a  sort  of  pious  scrupulosity  ^  ' 
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Paring  my  first  tour  to  Greece  i  hfid  the  mezprcissible  imori^ 
tilbpation  of  being  present  when  the  P^henon  waB  despoiled  af  i^ 
^ne$t  sculpture^  and  when  some  of  its  anohiteettind  membas  wot 
thrown  to  the  ground*^  I  saw  several  metopee  at  the  setitfaneMt  la^ 
tremity  of  the  temple  taken  down.  They  wae  fixed  in  beftween  the 
triglyphs  a3  in  a  groove ;  and  in  order  to  lift  them  up^  it  was.  ne^ 
ces^ry  to  throw  to  thje  ground  the  magnificent  eoraioe:  by  whick 
they  were  qovered*  Tbe^  south-east  angle  of  the  pediment  shared  tihe 
same  fate ;  and  instead  of  the  picturesque  beauty  and  high  preser- 
vation in  which  I  first  saw  it,  it  is  now  comparatively  redoced  to  a 
state  of  shattered  desolation. 

Some  drawing?  which  I  made  on^  the  spot,  before  as  well  as  after 
that  event,  shew  the  objects  which,  have  been  taken  away  or  de» 
stroyed,  and  the  lamentable  contnasit  .between  the  present  and  the 
formfsr  ^ppearapce  o)^  those  venerable'  and  glorious  monuments  of 
antiquity!^ 

It  is  painfnl  to.  reflect  that  these  trophies  of  human  genius,  which 
had  resisted  the  qilent  decay  oi^  time^  during  a  period  oi  more  than 
twenty-two  centuries,  which  had  escaped  the.  destructive  fury  of  thi^ 
Ikonqkl^st^, .  the;  inconsiderate  rapacity  of  the  Venetians,  and  tlw 
barbarous  viplence  of  the  Mohamedans,  should  at  la^t  Imve  been 
doomed  to  esperieni^e  the^evaatating  outrage  whioh  wiD  never  oease 
to  be  xleplored.  Independent  (^  the  moral  blame  wbich  must  neoes^ 
sarily  s^ttach  to  such  {(H  aot»  the  authority  of  the  example  majF 
hen(;efpr.th  be  pleaded  as  a  preced^it,. and: employed  as  an  apology 
for  sipiilar  depredatjQQS.  The  Athenian  temples  will  thus  probably 
be  4es(royed  for  tl^  sake  of  their  ornaments;,  whidh,  instead -cifre^ 
maipingj  in  their  original  places^. as  the  property,  of  all  nationsvwill 
be  lyi^prqpri^ted  by  thei  sjtrpQgest..  Wheuiwe  oome  to  trace  the€aii$e9 
which  led  to  thi^  spenf^^pfhaj^oe  and  jdestruction,.lJie  greater  s^ 
of  the  odium  will  naturally,  and  not  unjustly,  be  referred  to  those 


'  Some  of  these  drawings  will  be  given  in  my  folio  woric,  Views  in  Greece,  which  will  con- 
sist of  coloured  engmvingSi  represiqntipg,  tho  most  joleBestii^  architectural  remains  and  cele- 
brated localities  in  that  country. 
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vba  firsjb  exhibited  the  example  of  nUch  unbaHowed  yiolatiotisofcaiir 
that  the  feeling  of  geouiQC}  ta$t^  resp^ts  aod  coimeGratesi  But  while 
we  indignantly  reprove  and  dei^ply:  Pdgret  tiiie  irrepacafole  dasragq 
that'  has  been  done  to  thi^  Athenian:  monuments;,  we  must  aot 
overlook  the  advantage  which  the*  fine  arts  in  our  country  will- 
derive  from  the  introduqtion  of  such  inestimable  specimens,  of  Gre- 
cian art.  But  though  we  itoake  this  concession,  we  cannot  omit 
to  observes  diat  had  thet€ffDples  he&i  left  untouched,  and  .had  that' 
sculpture  pnly  been  removed  which  had  aloeady  falfeniouc  MnseiinB 
w<MiI4  9tiU  htive  b^en  enriched  with  sufficient  specimens  for. the  im* 
provemeKit  of  ihe  national  taste,,  while  casts  would  have  aiiswered( 
every  purpose  of  those  originals,  of  which-  the  temples  have  been' 
sacnlegiouj^y  deprived* 

c  Qa  the  Dorthertf  side-  of  the  Parthenon,  niaeteea  metopse,  and: 
the  g^ei^v  part  of  tbe  Paaatfaenaic  procession  in  lew  refief;  fell  when  i 
1^  Acropolis  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians/  Most  of  the  metopae: 
SMTe  laiisttng.  or  the  soutfaeni  side^  ao^d  a  great  quantity  of  the  low 
ix^i^f ;  the  latter  has  also  &Xigsk  with  the  wall  6f  the  cella  at  the 
Oasti^ft  .csctrtimity..  Great  pfetrt  of  that  admirable  sculpture  yet 
fi^PMiAS'  buried  under  the  large  masses  of  columns  and  architrave, 
bgr  the  tttm^mH  o£  whiehr  they  witt<  probably  at  some  futuifi  tiioie'ber 
bnoi^ht  tp'lig^  These  precious  i»liea  might  have  i  beem  dug' u|Sl 
eod  ddded  to  our  eettection  without  injuring  the;  temple* 

.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  suppress -the  feelings  of  regrettwUchi 
must  arise  in:  the  breast  of  every  *  traveller,  iAo  has  seen  these  .fiem^ 
pka  belbve. and.  sinc^. their  late  dilapidation  L  nor: have  J^anof  besffHu 
tion  in  dmlaving,  that  the  AthcmanB  in  geaeradj  naj^  emnr  theTurto 
tbemaelves^  did  lament  the  ruin  that  was  committedi;  and  londlyt 
andi  efMdy:  iriamesl.  their  soimreigni  for  tfan  penBission^  be  bade 
gpMitedl  I  was  ott lAm  s|sot  at . the- time,  andf.HadcaBuspppitunilgp^ 
of;  Ahlsendiigy  aiidi  mdeed;  of  part&cdfiatingi  iartlierisentiment.af'iff» 
diigwlion:  which  such  conduct  universaUy  inspimd..    The  whdk^ 
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proceeding  was  .so  unpopular  in  Athens,  thatit  was  necessary  to 
pay  the  labourers  more  than  their  usual  profits  before  any  could*  be 
prevailed  upon  to  assist  in  this^  wotk  of  profanation.    .  -  •    ' 

4  The  insulated  example  of  the  single  sculptured  marble  which 
was  taken  from  the  temple  by  the  Count  de  ChoiseuT  Gouffier,  and 
of  one  of  the  inetopae  which  was  broken  in  attempting  its  rentoval,^ 
is  adduced  as  a  palliation  of  the  subsequent  dilapidations;  but  it' 
can: never. excuse  the  wanton  destruction  that  ensued  ;afnd  which' 
I  have  reason  to  believe^  would  not  have  been  carried  to  such 
an  extraordinary  excess,  had  the  person  for  whom  they  wterere-' 
moved  been  present  at  the  time*.  But  the  management  of  the 
whole  afiair  was  in  fact  committed  to  the  hands  of  mercenary  and 
interested  persons,  and  executed  with  all  the  unprincipled  liceii* 
tiousness  of  subordinate  and  hireling  agents.  The  teniples  Sveire 
entirely  at  their  mercy !  and  while  we  grant  them  the  negative* 
merit  of  not  having  levelkd  every  thing  with  the  ground,  we  candot 
butiexeCfate  that  spirit  of  insensate  barbarism  whicb  prompted  them* 
to  shatter  and  muikilate,  to  pillage  and  overturn,  the  noble  Works- 
which  the  lofty  mind  of  Pericles  had ;  ordered,  and  the  unrivaled 
genius  of  Phidias  and  of  Iktinos  had  executed.  It  is  an  incoiW 
testible>  foot,  that  the  magnificent  monuments  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis  siifiered  more  in  that  single  dilapidating '  yeiar,^'  than*' 
during  the  whole  preceding  century,  ^  The  Venetians  iiiflicted*  the^ 
first  fatal  blow  upon  the  Parthenon,  when  they  besieged  Athenisin 
1687.  Their  artillery  laid  part  of-  the  iniinitiBLble  structure  in.  ruins  J 
TheJabours  of  Iktinos,  of  Phidias,  and  of  Xallikrates, '  were '  dis-i 
regarded  in  the  rage  of  war ;  and  for  many  years  they  were  expcM^ 
in  scattered  heaps  to  the  slow  but  certain  destruction  of  Turkish' 
ignorance.  Large  masses  of  PenteHc  marble  were  bik>ken>  into* 
smaller  pieces  for  the  construction  of  the  miserable  cottliges.of  the 
garrison:;  while  othersj^  and  particularly  the  bas-reliefs,  were^bornto 
into  Ume  i^'for.  the Turks  dre'^nici  to  have  preferred  for;t)rat  piirpose/ 
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a  sculptuned  blbck  to  a  p^ain  one,  though  th^  irfateriaj  was  the'sarae.* 
Such  is  the  pleasure  with  Which  uncivilized'  ignorance  or  frantic 
superstitpbn,  destroyed  in  a  moment  the  works  of  years,  and  the 
admiration  of  ages  I 

.  The  Venetians  who  besieged  the  Acropolis  and  ruined  the  Par- 
thenon, caused  some  statues  to  be  detached  from  the  western  pedi- 
ment ;  but  as  the  machinery  was  imperfect,  those  valuable  remains 
fell  to  thie  groynd,  and  were  irreparably  injured!.  I  was  present 
wh^nsoirie:of.  these  fragments  were  dug  up,  particularly  the  Torso, 
called  Victory  without  wings,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum; 
:  The  wodd.is  certainly  indebted  to  those  who  saved  these  fallen 
fragments  from  destruction ;  but  the  Turks  did  not  ruin  the  builds 
ings  which  were  still  standing;  unleb  on  some  urgent  occasion— such 
asithe  reparation  of  the  fort;  and  for  this  purpose  they  threw  down 
pari  of  .the  Prdpylseaa  columns,  as  I  have  already  mentioned .  •  With- 
out however  wishing.to  palliate  eithei*  Turkish  or  British  dilapidation, 
it  iniist  be.  recollected,  that  the  former  inerely  followed  one  of  the 
partil  .of .  the . ttinpdd  neces9ita$  of  the  ^  Roman  law  code.  ^^  Pontium 
coi^structioj  arcium  reparation  et  expeditio  contra  hostem/'  For 
ly hich  purposes  H  was  lawful  to  destroy  edifices  of  any  kind .  But  the 
nuetop0er  jof^dicParthenon  were  put  of  their  reach;,  and  I  never 
heard'^.aniitffitance:  of;  their  .firing  at  them,  .whicli  it  is  said  they  did 
as:  aid  aiiraseQient :  On  the  contrary,  the  Parthenon  is  ^regarded 
with:  respect,  not  .only  by  the . Greeks  but  by.  the  Turks ;  foi:  it .  was 
d^icated  to  Saint^  George,  when  it  becaine  a  Christian  church ; 
aiid.wasiconY^ted.into  a  mosque  when  Athens  fell  tinder  the  Turkish 
dominion.  The  head  of  the  male  figure  in  .the  western  tympanpni 
which  is  said  to  have  beea  knocked  off  by  a  Turk,  •  is  in  my  posses* 
sipQ..  ^received  it  fi)ur.years;  afterwards  from  a  soldier  of  the  garriso 
tyho  assured  me  Jtkat  it  was.  detached  by  a  sailer,  who  was^  hbwever 
jqi^ii^eria'.Gjedciior.a  Turk;  :32nd  !the  same  thing  was  told  me  by 
^i  Bflitjiflh  jigBnty :  wiho  ^ vras  ^present .  at  the ;  time  it  was  broken  off. 
IfiadeedJthejTiurJcswere  inured  to  habits,  of  caf)ra€k>iis  ravage  and 
nr^too^'spoUatuinVvthe  iCaryiirtidgswhibh.kre  exposed  to  tUeiatC^ksi 
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even  of  jtbe  cluMnen  in  the  AcrQpoIi99  would  not  io  long  haarn 
e^c^ped  without  destruction.  But  though  they  have  not  been 
•epuredlike  the  Farthnioa  bj  any  thing  Jike  religious,  fpcling^  they 
were  not  only  never  assailed  by  violence,  but  attracted. univenai  adn 
miratiou  by  the  beauty' of  thdr  fdnris.  Wheit  the  Turks  have  de* 
stroyed  any  ancient  remains,  in  Athens  or  in  other  parte  of  Gxeeoe^ 
th^y  hai^e  always  been  impelled  by  some  purpose  of  utility  or  ne^ 
C^sissity,  and  not  incited  by  the  merd  a^dor  spoUcmdij  the  ihstiactiT* 
^esire  of  mischiisf  and  devastation,  whidi  has  falsely  been  laid  to  their 
charge*  A  list  of  the  principal  objects  thus  barbarously  levelled  to 
the  ground,  may  perhaps  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  foiei^  to  the 
present  purpose. 

At  Athens,  four  ancient  buildings  have  been  entirely  destroyed 
within  these  few  yeara:  a  smaU  Icmic  temple  in  the  Acropolis:; 
another. temple,  supposed,  to  be  of  Gmcs,  near  the  Bissos;  a  bridge 
oyer  that  stream#  and  the  aqueduct  of  AhtqpiiiiQS'  Piosi.  Bait  of  the 
PfOpyJaaao  colunu^  have  been  tlu*oi0ii  dowq,  itiik  a  mass  oi  the 
architrave 'on  the  wMtem  front-  of  thevfirechtfaeion,  aikd  otaeof  thcf 
columns  of  the.  Qlympeion. 

At  Corinth  several  oohmms  of  the .  Done .  teimple  iveve  4estf otycxi  a 
i^w  >iears.  ago.  The:  temple  of  Jupiter  at  dympia  has.-  been  ra4^^^eed 
tQ  its  foundationSi  Hie  remains  of  ai  temple  at)  the  elistem  foot  of 
Mount  Lycffion.in  Arcadia,  h^ye  shared  the  same  Aitm ;  and:a  Etorio 
temple,  of  which  seveial'  oolemns  Were  standing  *at:  AfiollooLia  in 
EpirQS,  was  deD[K)lssh6d  onliy  a  few  years  ago,*  aiad  the  nsateiials 
fsmployed  in.repaiiing  the  seraglio  of  tl^  Pasha^of  Beiat ;  one  tK^uom 
f^t  preseot<)a)y  venrai^is. 

.  Chandlw  tells  us:  that  some  o£  the*  oohmms  of  the  temple^  at 
3unium  wete.destioyed  by  thoTuiks ;  and  we  koow^  from  die  same 
author^,  that,  the  tepoLpleofAugustusv  at MylasBat  in  Cana  wa»  mined 
by  then)  a^fewi  ymm/ago^  and.  themateiials  empioyed  &Ar ^tbe  comk 
i^tru^tion  of  «  mosque ;  and  that  great  poit^of  anidgni^iceat temple 
l^t:  ^l^eikdelet,  aod  anothe1^  at  Teos  in  Asia  Minor  had  '  been  oon* 
rerted  ioto  Uix»^  ihfi  Tucks:  having  bn(t  kilx»  within  >  th(|  temples 
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4;hemaelves!  Maaj  other  etamplea  ilnigkt  be  adduced  of  the  destructive 
ioflvepce  ;of  these  tasteless  barbarians  over  the  splendid  and  interest- 
ing remains  of  Grecian  architecture. 

The  facts  are  here  stated  as  they  really  are,  and  some  may  con- 
,sider  them  as  extenuations  of  the  laite  dilapidations. 

The  Turks  hoMTefver  are  not  singular  in  thte  destruction  of  ancient 
monuments,  for  the  same  system  has  been  pursued,  but  without  the 
like  extenuating  circumstances,  by  a  people  who  have  made  n6 
^^mtfll  parade  of  their  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  which  as  they  imagine 
Nourish  more  luxuriantly  in  their  soil  than  in  other  countries.  I 
jiere  iB^Uude  to  It^ly  in  general,  and  to  Rome  in  particular.  This 
boasted  cradle  of  the  fine  arts^  has  produced  so  many  glatitag  in-^ 
stances  of  stupid  barb&riskn,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  by  those  of 
Turkish  insensibility,  that  their  enumeration  would  oceupy  t66  great 
z  space  in>  th^  present  volume ;  nor  can  I  interrupt  my  narrative 
by  so  long  $  recpr4  of  Vandalic  profanation. 

.  There  is  great  similarity  in  the  devastations  committed  in  the  two 
countries ;  th^  Turks  have  nothing  in  comn^n  with  ancient  Greece^ 
nor  have  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Rome  any  kindred  affinities 
in^ith  the;  ancient  glcnry  of  that  city. 

.  The  Parthenon  was  constructed  with  such  admirable  judgment, 
such  solidity  of  wbrkmanship,  and  such  a  profound  knowledge  df 
ftl^e  architecturaL  art,,  that  it  would  have  indefinitely  defied  the 
ravages  of  time,  if  they  had  not  been  assisted  by  the  operations  of 
external:  violedoe.  It  h  an  edifice  that  seems  to  haVe  been  con- 
trived for  eterqity.  It  was  a  wtfjfiu.  $4  ^ei.  The  ^  sttudtui^es  WhicH 
pericles:  mised  are  the  more  admirable^  ^as  being  completed  in  sd 
fhqrt  9  iitfie^i  tUey  yet  hade  such  a  lasting/  beauty ;  for  as  tliey  had^ 
when  nnw^  ^he^  Venerstble  aspect  of  antiquity,  so  ho^  tbey  are  old 
they  b^ye  the  fr^haess  of  a  inod^m  work;  th&y  seem  tb  be  pre^ 
serye^rfrom  theiAjuries^of  tiraei^y  a  kind  of  vital  piia%f{)leV  i^Mcti 
pro^ucefTta^yi^^ur  that  CBimdt'  be^  intpiiilcxi^  eated  aP  blootn  that ^ will 
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never  fade."  These '  words  of  Plutarch*  were  applicable  •  to  the 
Parthenon  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  would  still  have  been 
so  if  it  had  not  found  enemies  in  the  successive  bigotry  of  con- 
tending religions,  in  the  destruction  of  war,  and  the  plundering 
mania  of  artists  find  amateurs  !  The  high  preservation  of  those  part^ 
which  are  still  suffered  to  remain  is  truly  astonishing!  The  columns 
are  so  little  broken,  that  were  it  not  for  the  venerable  patina  of  age 
they  would  appear  of  recent  construction. 

It  were  useless  to  enter  into  a  regular  description  of  a  temple  so 
well  known  as  the  Parthenon.  In  the  work  of  Stuart  the  pltms  and 
measurements  are  generally  accurate,  of  which  the  chief  merit  be- 
longs to  the  architect  Revett.  But '  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
drawings  of  Stuart  are  far  from  being  faithful. 

The  western  front  of  the  temple,  which  faces  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,  retains. all  its  metopae,  its  cornice,  and  its  tympanon; 
For  these  precious  relics  wie  may  return  thanks  to  the  Ikbhoklastsl 
JFor  the,  conjecttire  is  no  less  probable  than  curious  that  that  enthusi- 
astic sect  of  Christians,  while  they  intended  to  destroy  the  remains  of 
Heathen  superstition,  have  been  the  involuntary  preservers  of  several 
pieces  of  valuable  sculpture  in  their  original  situations;  in  whicK 
they  probably  defaced  them' too  much  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  spe- 
culation, but  where  they  :are  still  interesting  i  and  opitamental,  and 
their  removal  would  occasion  the  total  demolition  of  this  sumptu6us 
land  venerable  structure^  ^ 

The  statues  whiph  adorned  the  westem  tympanon  have  all  fallen] 
except  some  few  fragbjents;  the  two  which  remain  near' the  south- 
west angle  are  attributed,  Iknownot  why,  by  Spon  and  Wheler,  to 
Hadrian  ^nd  Sabina.  A  very  mistaken  notion  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  at  Que  time,  that  several  of  the  Athenian  temples  were 
erected  by  .Hadrian..  ]^ointers  drawings^  of •  the  Parthenon  are  en- 
titled •*  Temple  de  Minerve  4  Athenes,  &a;fi  par  HddnehY'  H,nd  the 
Abb^  Fourmont  ^^rts,  that  Hadrian  rebuilt  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at 


^  Maaiuciipt,  io  the  king's  Ubnrj  at  Paris, 
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Athens,  that  of  Minerva  at  Sunium,  those  of  Jupiter  and  of  Venus 
at  ^gina,  and  those  of  Lycurgus  and  the  Dioscuri. at  Sparta,  all  of 
Pentelic  marble^  and  after  one  model. 

If  the  eastern  front  was  the  principal  one,  the  two  figures  in  question 
formed  part  of  the  contest^  between  Neptune  and  Minerva ;  which, 
according  to  Pausanias,'  wa  srepresented  on  the  posticoum.  It  would 
appear  from  a  passage  of  Dion  Cassius/  that  the  statue  of  Minerva 
originally  looked  towards  the  east.  He  says  that  the  statues  of  Mi- 
nerva at  Athens,  which  faced  the  east,  by  a  miracle  turned  to  the 
west  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

Some  blocks  of  the  western  tympanon  were  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake  in  1805.  A  few  yards  from  this  part  of  the  temple  is  an 
ancient  throtios  of  white  miarble,  which  is  considerably  impaired. 

The  present  entrance  to  the  cella  of  the  temple  is  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity ;  but  the  principal  entrance  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the 
eastern  end  ;  which  was  the  general  rule  in  Doric  temples.  It  is 
evident  however  that  the  Parthenon  had  two  entrances.  As  the 
wall  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  cella  has  been  completely  de- 
stroyed, there  are  no  remains  of  the  gate;  but  that  which  faces  the 
west  is  still  entire.  Its  breadth  at  the  base  is  twelve  feet  eight 
inches  ;  its  height  is  about  thirty  feet;  and  it  apparently  diminishes 
upwards,  though  probably  not  above  a  fourteenth  part  of  its  breadth 
at  the  base ;  which  is  the  rule  given  by  Vitruvius.  The  jambs  of  the 
door  are  curiously  constructed  with  alternate  layers ;  one  of  which  is 
composed  of  two  long  blocks  placed  perpendicularly ;  the  other  of 
a  single  block  of  small  height,  but  of  equal  breadth. with  the  two 
long  blocks  together.    These  are  probably  restorations. 

Sponi  and  Wheler  suppose  that  the  Parthenon  was  anciently 
covered  with  a  roof,  and  had  a  double  interior  range  of  columns 


>  H>gin.  fab.  164. 

'  B.  1.  c.  24*  Ta  ii  9irus9iv  9  Xlovitimvoi:  i^t  ABtfvav  nriv  epic  virc/>  nyc  y9C« 

'  Hist.  Rom.  b.  54.  *  Voyage  de  Greece^  tom.  *L  p.  155. 
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one  over  another,  similar  to  the  great  temple  at  PaBsjtum;  Withii) 
the  cella  I  found  the  fragments  of  aome  small  Doric  columns,  some 
soffits  of  corresponding  dimensions,  and  some  fragments  of  the  lacu^ 
naria  or  square  compartm/ents,  jojmamented  with  beads  like  th^  roof 
of  the  Pandroseion. 

It  is  probable  that  only  that  part  of  the  temple  was  covered^  under 
which  was  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  roof  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  Spon  and  Wheler  was  probably  modern,  like  that  of  the 
Theseion. 

The  only  part  of  the  cella  now  remaining  is  the  western  wall»  and 
those  towards  the  s.w.  and  the  n.w.  In  the  most  perfect  part  there 
are  twenty-three  layers  of  blocks ;  each  being  about  two  feet  high. 
The  lower  range  of  blocks  is  double  the  height  of  the  others.  In  the 
interior  of  the  cella,  the  admirable  whiteness  of  the  marble  has  been 
nearly  preserved,  as  it  was  not  exposed  to  the  external  air  before  the 
year  1687. 

The  walls  still  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  Christian  subjects  that 
wer6  painted  when  it  was  the  Church  of  Saint  George,  which  name 
it  still  retains  amongst  the  Greeks,  though  it  is  called  the  Mosque^ 
by  the  Turks.  Spon  and  Wheler  mention  some  Christian  representa- 
tions in  Mosaic,  which  were  delineated  on  the  roof;  several  pieces 
of  which  are  found  amongst  the  ruins :  these  consist  of  small 
squares  of  coloured  glass,  some  of  which  were  thickly  gilt.  This  kind 
of  ornament  was  much  affected  by  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  ages. 
The  Church  tif  Saint  Sophia  at  Constantinople  was  enriched  in  the 
same  manner.* 

A  winding  stair-case  is  seen  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  cella, 
leading  to  the  roof  behind  the  tympanpn ;  and  this  is  the  only 
spot  from  which  a  part  of  the  Panathenaic  procession  can  be 
seen  with  facility  and  distinctness.    These  stairs  are  modern ;  but 


^  Djeamiy  or  'Sr(iafAi. 

*  With  smidl  stones,  Xfurcu^idcc.    The  Tesselatum  opils  of  the  Romans.  See  J.  Can* 
tacuzene,b.  4.  c.  4.  p«  718.    Paris  edit. 
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staift  w6re  constructed  in  most  temfdes  of  a  certain  magni- 
tude. Those  of  the  great  tcanple  at  P»stuin,afthe  temple  of  Peace,  of 
the  Pantheon,  and  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  at  Rome,  still  remain ; 
and  we  know  from  Pansaniais^  that  a  winding  stair-case  conducted 
to  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  The  smaller  temples 
wwe  probably  destitute  of  this  acCompanimoit,  which  is  not  found 
itt  the  Theseion. 

Great  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  Parthenon  still  remains;  con«> 
sisting  of  large  blocks  of  marble  nearly  a  foot  in  tihickness.  The 
seslabs  are  generally  square ;  but  they  are  not  all  of  equal  dimensions 
or  shapes. 

The  superintendents  of  the  dilapidation  having,  Hxrhile  I  was  at 
Athens,  ordered  some  of  the  slabs  to  be  taken  up,  for  the  purpose,  as 
jthey  said,  of  examining  the  substructure,  I  observed  that  the  pavo- 
ineht  restfad  upon  a  stratum  of  stone  from  the  Piraean  quarries,  which 
is  soft,  calcaiious,  and  easily  worked.  Some  of  the  blocks  were  or<- 
nfeOnented  with  mouldings,  and  probably  belonged  to  tbe  ancient 
Hekatompedon.  When  tiie  curiosity  of  the  excavators  had  been  suf- 
ficiently gratified,  it  was  a  natural  supposition,  that  the  aperture 
wcnild  have  been  covered  again  by  the  same  slabs  which  had  been 
iremoved.  This  was  not  done !  The  aperture  was  accordingly  gra- 
dually increasing  in  size,  and  the  destruction  of.  the  pavement  was 
faotnally  begim^ 

.  Amomsst  the  ruins  af  the  east  end  are  some  frdsments  of  red  por- 
ph,r^.  Z  «m««.  p^fably  of  the  four  colmJ  noticed  by  S^ 
and  Wheler;  and  at  the  west  end  of  the -teinple  ane  some  bits  of 
jcolumns  of  a  green  stone  of  different,  hues,  nearly  resembling  the 
verde  antico^  The  bed  of  the  Iliissos  cofatains  a  considerable  quan* 
ttty  of  thisJsort  of  stone.  I  searched  in  vain  for  some  remains  of  the 
jasp^  columns,  and  for  those  of  Phengites  recorded  by  Spon  ftnd 
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Wheler;  the  latter  must  have  been  brought  thither  by  the  Roman^^ 
if  it  is  true  that  the  quarries  which  were  in  Cappadocia  were  not 
discovered  until  the  age  of  Nero.^    >    .  ,    ' 

The  Parthenon  contains  as  much  decoration  as  the  Doric  order 
will  admit ;  some  ornaments  indeed  seem  to  be  superfluous,  and 
nevei:  could  have' had  much  effect.  A  rim  of  beads  in  full  relief  ex- 
tends all  round  the  temple  above  the  triglyphs ;  but  they  are  so 
minute,  and  in!  such  an  elevated  position,  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable to  the  naked, eye.  The  inner  cornice  of  the  cella  is 
painted  with  a  maeander,  and  with  eggs  and  anchors,,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Propylaea ;  but  this  ornament  could  scarcely  have  been 
visible  when  the  roof  was  entire,  however  vivid  the  colours  might 
have  been.  I  found  a  fragment  of  this  cornice ;  and  observed  that 
the  outline  was  traced  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  then  painted; 
the  colours  appear  to  have  been  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  but  they  had 
almost  vanished  away.  This  species  of  decoration  is  extremely  com- 
mon, and  is  not  only  painted  on  Grecian  temples,  but  on  terra  cotta 
vases  which  are  found  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy. .  It  is  moreover 
sculptured  on  all  sorts  of  ancient  monuments.  Other  embellish- 
ments were  painted  on  the  outer  cornice,  but  they  are  not  at  pre- 
sent visible  from  below  ;  some  fragments  of  them  may  be  discovered 
amongst  the  ruins. 

The  pilasters,  or  antae  of  the  Pronaos,  have  their  capitals  a.donied 
with  a  relief  of  beads,  of  eggs,  and  anchors.  This  ornament, 
which  appertains  to  the  Ionic,  seems  misplaced  in  a  Doric .  edifice  ; 
but  the  Athenians  had,  no  doubt,  their  reasons  for  employing  it  so 
frequently.  The  beads  may  represent  olives,  which  united  with  the 
anchor  are  symbolical  of  the  tutelar  divinities  of  Athens,  Minerva 
and  Neptune.  Vitruvi us  calls  this  ornament  Echinus;  it  is  termeid 
^^^y?!  in  Chandler's  Athenian  inscription,*  and  bears  more  resem- 
blance to  the  bearded  dart  than  to  the  anchor. 


*  Plioy,  Nftt.  Hist.  b.  36.  c.  22.    ^tyymi^^ 

'.  See  the  ilhistratioD  of  the  same  hj  W.  Wilkmi^  Em^. 
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At  each  outer  angle  of  the  pediment  the  head  of  a  Hon  appeared 
on  the  cornice ;  but  only  two  remain  at  present.  The  same  represen- 
tation is  observed  on  the  tower  of  the  Winds,  the  Doric  portico  at 
Athens,  and  the  Eleusinian  ruins :  it  was  attached  to  all  the  Grecian 
temples,  and  occurs  frequently  in  those  of  Asia  Minor/  It  is 
also  seen  in  Italy,  on  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  on  the  three 
columns  in  the  Forum  at  Rome,  and  on  the  temple  of  Hercules  at 
Cora.  Vitruvius*  says,  that  lions'  heads  ought  to  be  sculptured  on 
the  sima  of  the  cornice  on  the  sides  of  temples :  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  hollowed,  in  order  to  vomit  the  rain  water  from  their  mouths. 
In  Doric  edifices  they  are  generally  merely  ornamental,  and  not  per- 
forated  for  the  conveyance  of  water  from  the  roof:  two  exceptions 
however  occur,  where  they  are  used  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  here 
they  are  continued  at  regular  intervals  along  the  sima  above  the 
cornice,  as  on  the  Doric  temples  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnos,  and  of 
Diana  Propylaea  at  Eleusis.  The  lions'  heads  which  are  on  the 
buildings  of  the  other  orders  of  architecture,  are  always  perforated, 
with  the  single  exception  of  those  on  the  monument  of  Lysikrates. 
A  singularity  is  observable  in  the  position  of  the  lions'  heads  upon  the 
Parthenon' ;  they  do  not  look  straight  ibrwards,  but  are  turned  so  as 
to  look  towards  the  respective  fronts.  This  circumstance,  I  imagine^ 
has  not  been  noticed  by  Stuart^  nor  other  trdvdliers. 


*  Chandler'i  Ionian.  Antiq. 

*  In  sioiisi  <|u«  supra  coronam  in  latcribua  sunt  iBdium,  capita  Leonina  sunt  acatpenda. 
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One  foot  three  inches  uid  >  bair. 


Near  the  lions'  beads  are  the  Antifiza,*  which  are  one  foot  eight 
inches  and  a  half  in  height,  and  one  foot  three  inches  and  a  half 
in  breadth  at  the  base.  They  are  sculptured  in  relief,  with  the  leaf 
.of  a  plant  diverging  into  thirteen  parts,  or  ramifications :  Stuart 
has  inaccurately  ^ven  them  6fteen  divisions ;  the  longest  leaf  is  vi 
the  centre,  the  others  decrease  in  size  towards  the  base.  With  some 
difficulty  I  was  enabled  to  trace  and  measure  that  which  remains  at 


>  About  Antifiu  lee  VitniT.  b.  10.  c.  15.  Vettm,  b.  1.  D.  Pietro  Marqtiez,  Dell'  Or- 
dine  Dotico  ricerche,  Roidb,  1803,  in  8to,  and  Ca*.  Ono&io  Boni,  1805,  io  8to.  and  Guattani, 
MoaunwQt.  antic,  ined.  1805,  in  4to, 
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the  soutb*west  angle ;  it  is  seen  on  different  monuments  with  a  great 
variety  in  the  number  of  its  divisions,  which  would  lead  to  a  sup«- 
position  that  it  was  an  imaginary  plant. 

It  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  frieze  and  capitals  of 
the  tefnples  of  i^^rechtheiv;,  Minerva  PoUas,  and  Pandrosos,  where 
it  is  alternately  repredeqted  with  seven  and  eleven  divisions.  The 
ramifications  of  the  leaf  are  sometimes  strsaght,  and  sometimes  bend 
inwards,  but  more  generally  bend  gently  outwards,  as  on  those  of 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheion.  This  is  the  most  common  of 
the  Grecian  ornaments,  add  is  observed  on  temples,  sepulchres,  and 
vases.  It  is  generally  called  Lotus  by  English  architects,  and  Pal- 
mette  by  the  French.  It  19  delineated  on  the  diadem  of  Juno,  who 
is  represented  pn  the  silver  coins  of  Elis ;  and  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  Lotus  which  is  seen  on  the  Mosaic  pavements  at  Prssneste. 
It  is  evidently  a  funereal  ornament,  as  it  is  portrayed  upon  almost 
all  sepulchral  vases ;  and  is  probably  represented  on  temples  because 
they  w^ere  originally  the  receptacles  of  the  dead. 

The  Erechtheion  was  the  tojnb  of  Erichthonios ;  the  Theseion  that 
of  Theseus;  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  .£gina,  that  of^acus; 
besides  many  others  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate. 
The  parsley  and  the  myrtle  were  funereal  plants,  but  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  the  leaf  in  question.  The  ancients  were  also  accustomed 
to  employ  vpcm^  these  occasions  a  plant,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  afnaranthos^  the  etymology  of  which  shews  that  it  was  one 
of  those  plants  which  w^  term  everlasting.  From  the  property  which 
it  possesses  pf  retaining  its  freshness  and  lustre  long  after  it  is 
gathered^  it  bec^mne  emblematic  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
soul  wheal  separated  from  its  corporeal  tenement.  There  are  indeed 
so  many  plants  of  the  amaranthos  kind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
to  which  the  ancients  alluded.  Pliny^  describes  it  in  his  Natural 
History ;  he  says  it  rejoices  to  be  plucked,  and  flourishes  the  more ; 
— •'•  Mirumque  in  eo,  gaudere  decerpi,  et  laetius  renasci.^'    He  adds. 
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that  it  derives  its  name  from  its  never-fading  quality — '*  Summa  ejus 
natura-  in  nomine  est,  appellato,  quoniam  non  marescat/' 

On  each  of  the  four  lower  angles  of  the  pediments,  just  above  the 
lions'  heads,  is  an  akralerionjOn  each  of  which  there  was  formerly  a 
statue,  or  some  ornament ;  the  holes  for  cramps  are  visible,  and  there 
was  probably  something  of  the  same  kind  on  the  summit  of  the  two 
pediments.  This  was  also  the  case  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  at 
Olympia,  where  gilt  vases^  were  placed  on  the  lower  angles,  and  a 
statue  of  Victory  on  the  summit ;  for  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  word 
iTTticuTetij  which  Pausanias  uses,  is  properly  translated  by  Khunius, 
who  renders  it  "  eminent,'*  which  the  Abb6  Gedoyn  has  translated 
in  his  turn,  '^  Sont  suspendues  a  la  voute/'  He  also  represents  the 
statue  as  hanging,  which  would  have  a  most  singular  effect ;  "  Du 
milieu  de  la  voute,pend.uneVictoire/'  ^ 

The  finest  specimens  in  the  world  of  the  alto,-  as  well  as  of  the 
basso  relievo,  are  those  of  the  Parthenon.  When  the  temple  was 
entire,  there  were  ninety-two  metopas ;  the  whole  length  of  which 
was  about  four  hundred  feet,  and  their  height  nearly  four  feet. 
•  The  Panathenaic  procession*  in  low  relief  was  carried  quite  round 
the  exterior  frieze  of  the  cella  for  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  the 
height  of  these  figures  is  more  than  three  feet  three  inches..  In 
each  tympanon  there  was  a  length  of  nearly  seventy  feet ;  contain* 
ing  colossal  statues  of  a  style  superior  to  any  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  collections  of  France  or  Italy.  This  single  temple  was  accordingly 
enriched  with  the  most  exquisite  sculpture  for  an  extent  of  one 
thousand  and  sixty  feet,  besides  a  magnificent  display  of  other  statues 
and  ornaments.  The  contemplation  of  this  fact  cannot  but  impress 
us  with  a  grand  idea  of  the  taste  and  influence  of  Pericles^  as  well  as 


}  Pausao.  b.  5.  c.ilOc 
*  According  to  H«nry  Dodwell,   the  great  Panathenaia  were  celebrated  in  the  niontli 
Skirophorion,  which  was  the  last  month  io  the  year.     In  Annai.  Thucyd.  ann.  12.  p.  170. 
Mcurzius  and  Corsini  place  their  celebration  in  the  month  Hecatoropedon,  or  the  first  month 
io  the  year.     Meurs.  io  Paiiath.  c.  6.  C«rsaiii|'  Fast.  Attic,  torn.  2.  p.  357* 
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6f  the  wealth  of  Athens,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  fine  arts  in 
that  age  of  elegance  and  luxury.  The  most  projecting  part  of  those 
metopes,  which  I  was  enabled  to  examine,  is  seven  inches,  and  a 
quarter;  but  that  which  belonged  to  the  late  Count  de  Choiseul 
Gouffier,  has  a  projection  of  twelve  inches  and  a  half. 

The  relief  of  the  Fanathenaic  procession,  which  projects  only  two 
inches  and  a  quarter,  could  not  have  had  a  good  effect  when  the 
roof  of  the  portico  was  entire ;  as  it  is  even  now  only  faintly  and 
imperfectly  distinguished,  though  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part 
df  the  roof  has  facilitated  the  admission  of  the  light.  Most  of  the 
figures  of  the  metopae  are  entirely  naked,  or  nearly  so.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  those  of  the  Theseion,  and  of  the  monument  of  Lysikra- 
tes.  According  to  Pliny  ,^  "  Grseca  res  est  nihil  yelare  ;*'  but  his  remark 
IS  by  no  means  indiscriminately  true ;  for  many  of  the  figures  in  the 
Panathenaic  procession  are  clothed  ;  but  every  artist  who  was  em- 
ployed upon  this  work  seems  to  have  managed  the  proportion  of 
drapery  according  to  his  own  notions  of  taste  and  elegance.  Some 
of  the  figures  are  completely  clothed  from  head  to  foot ;  others  have 
naked  feet ;  and  others  have  boots  of  various  kinds.  Some  have  hats 
and  helmets,  and  others  are  imcovered ;  some  are  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  others  are  on  foot.  The  whole  procession  appears  as 
if  it  had  been  summoned  to  meet  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  every 
person  had  put  on  those  parts  of  his  dress  which  happened  to  pre<- 
sent  themselves  at  the  moment  But  it  is  from  this  seeming  con- 
fusion, this  variety  of  attitudes,  of  dress  and  preparation,'  of  preci- 
pitancy and  care,  of  busy  movement  and  more  relaxed  effort,  that 
the  composition  derives  so  much  of  its  effect.  An  animated  reality 
is  thus  difiused  throughout  the  subject,  adding  interest  to  every 
figure,  and  epic  grandeur  to  the  whole;  This  is  the  most  extensive 
piece  of  sculpture  that  was  ever  niade  in  Greece^ 

The  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon,  and  indeed  of  all  temples,  was 


^  Nat.  Hi9t  b.  34.  c.  5. 
VOL.  I.  3  X 
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designed  for^ect;  and  the  intended  position  of  the  figures  -  on:  the^ 
edifice  was  evidently  taken  into  consideration.  The  inaccuracies^ 
the  disproportions^  and  the  apparent  negligence  observable  in  some 
parts,  ajid  which  are  striking  when  placed  on  a  level  with  the  eye,, 
disappear  when  elevated  to  that  height,  for  which  the  effect  was  caU 
culated.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  sculpture  which 
has  beeti  brought  from  the  Parthenon  to  this  country,  with  the  excep-^ 
tipn  perhaps  of  the  wonderful  fragments  from  the  tympana,  have  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  beauty  and  effect  by  the  removal.  Their  positloa 
in  the  British  Museum  is  at  the  same  time  too  high  and  not  high 
enough.  They  are  too  high  for  the  close  examination  of  those  artists 
who  might  be  benefited  by  a  mmute  scrutiny  of  every  muscle  and 
movement  of  the  body,  as  well  as  every  fold  and  turn  of  the  drapery  ; 
but  they  arei  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  produce  that  grandeur  of 
effect  which  was  originally  designed.  We  may  hope  that  their  posi-» 
tion  will  be  improved,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  noble  edifice, 
whic^  it  is  said  will  at  some  future  pmod  be  erected  for  their  re-^ 
c^tjonv  in  the  mean  time  it  may  reasonably  be  apprehended^  that 
long  previous  to  the  foundatioE^  of  the  intended  gallery,  the  wooden 
place  which  at  present  contains  them  will  be  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  the  marbles  of  Phidiais  converted  into  lime. 

It  wouid  perhaps  be  a  question  not  undeserving  thei  consideration 
of  the  trustees  of  the  nMioaal  Musetun,  whether  the  arts  of  sculpture 
and  desi^  would  not  be  mor^  benefited,  by  placing  cast^  at  the  same 
height  wliidi  the  marbles  originally  occupied  on  the  PartheooUt  and 
by  lowering  the  marbles  themselves  to  the  level  of  the  eye. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  ancient  remains  of  Greece  will  for  the 
fntiire  be  preserved  with  more  respect  than  they  have  hidierto  ex- 
perienced.  The  Constalntinopoli tan  patriarch  has  been  iiiduced  by 
the  Greeks,  who  are  fondly  ianticipating  the  regeneratioo  of  their 
country,  to  isfcue  cirottlar  orders^  to  Idl  the  Greeks  not  to  disttirb 
any  ancient  remains ;  and  neither  to  assist  nor  connive  at  their  de- 
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strttdioD  nor  removaly  under  pain  of  excomnranicatiDn.  Tbe  phin- 
der  of  the  Athenian  temples  was  the  cause  of  this  necessary  meaBttre. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  Athenian  sculptors,  particularly  the 
schblars  of  Phidias,  were  employed  in  this,  grand  national  work. 
l%e  pieces  are  marked  Ky  a  palpable  diversity  in  the  merit  of  the 
execution.  Tlie  horses'  helids  in  general  are  extremely  fine,  but 
radier  large ;  and  their  necks  are  thick,  like  Alexander's  Buce- 
phalus.^ This  is  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  Grecian  horses,  par- 
ticularly in  those  of  Thessaly,  to  this  day.  The  oxen  which  are 
seen  in  these  bas-reliefs  are  perfect  representations  of  the  finest 
species  of  those  animals,  and  we  need  not  wraider  that  they  are  so 
much  admired  by  our:  graziers,  when  we  consider  that  those  which 
were  intended  for  offerings  to  the  gods  were  carefully  sdected  for 
the  superiority  of  their  appearance,  were  <«^u}^,  never  bore  the 
yoke,  and  were  only  five  years  old  when  sacrificed. 

The  legs  of  some  of  die  men  sure  disproportionately  short  and 
thick  ;  but  though  this  grand  work  is  not  without  its  imperfections, 
yet  these  invaluable  remains  exhibit  more  genius,  more  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  and  more  real  offset,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
sculpture  in  the  world . 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  learned  observer,*  that  the  sculpture  of  the 
Parthenon  was  exhibited  to  the  public  before  it  was  elevated  to  the 
place  which  ^  was  to  occupy  upon  Hie  temple,  and  for  that  reason, 
those  parts  which  could  never  have  been  distinguished  from  below, 
were  as  highly  finished  as  those  in  the  front,  which  were  exposed  to 
iriew.  The  ten  metop®  which  now  remain  at  tbe  mruth  side  of  the 
temple,  are  embellished  with  the  old  rtory  of  the  Centaurs  and  the 
JLaptthai  at  the  nuptials  of  Perithoos* 

A  different  subject  was  portnrjred  on  the  metopse  of  the 
northern  side;  but  of  these  the  fibres  are  so  mutilated,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  be  aso^taified,  thmigh  it  appears  to  be  the  combat  be- 
^ireCQ  the  Athenians  and  the  Femans,  or  th^  Amasons.     The 

I  ....     .1  II  -  ■».-■■  II  ■  I         ■■         I  ■    I.I    —  I  HI      -^ 

>  Stnbo,  b.  13.  p.  698.  »  The  late  E.  Q.  VUconti. 
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metopse  of  the  two  fronts  are  also  uhiiitelligible ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
Centaurs  form  no  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
grandest  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture,  not  only '  represent  fabulous 
events,  but  imaginary  ahiinals,  which  never  could  exists  except  in 
the  fantastic  ideas! of  the  Greeks.  The  Centauromachias  seem  to' 
have  been  inore  multiplied  on  ancient  monumefnts  than. an j  other 
Grecian' fable ;  we  stillsee  them  on  the  Parthenon  and  the  Theseion 
at  Athens,  on  the  temple  at  Sunium,  and  on  that  of  ApoUd  £pi- 
kourids  in  Arcadia. 

The  positions  and  the  movements  of  all  the  figures  of  the  Par-^ 
thenon  are  not  only  elegant,  but  there  is  not  the  smallest  symptom 
of  constraint  or  violence,  of  any  deviation  from  taste,  or  any 
violation  of  grace.  No  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  beautiful 
realities  of  life,  than  to  the  imaginary  perfections  of  that  ideal 
beauty  which  exists  only  in  the  mind.  AH  the  individuals  in  the 
animated  mass,  are  not  only  occupied,  but  occupied  so  as  to  interest 
the  beholder.  None  of  the  figures  are  employed  merely  td  $11  up : 
they  all  take  a  part  in  the  busy  scene.  The  drapery  is  remarkable 
for  its  ethereal  tenuity,  and  its  high-wrought  pierfection.  The 
anatomical  excellence  of  the  sculpture  is  not  inferior  to  its  other 
beauties.  The  graceful  varieties  of  the  human  form  were.netver 
niore  accurately  exhibited,  nor  was  the  mixture  of  different  ages 
actd  sexes  ever  blended  together  with  more  interest^,  nor  contrasted 
with  more  effect. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  finest  works  of  Phidias  were 
composed  of  ivory  and  gold ;  the  one  a  perishable  material,  the 
other  a  metal  of  too  much  intrinsic  value  for  permanent  preserva- 
tion. It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  most  beautiful  productions 
of  his  genius  owe  their  destruction  more  to  avarice  than  to  time. 
The  Ch'rys<elephantine  statues,  particularly  those  of  colossal  dimen^ 
sions,  Were  probably  composed  of  wood,  within,  while  the  miore  costly 
materials  were  Employed  only  in  the  superfices.    Pausanias^  mentions 
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some' unfioi'sh^  3tatues  of  wood  at  Megara,.  which  Theokosfnos  was 
to  have  completed  with  ivory  and  gold.^ 

Scarcely  any  fragments  of  sculpture  are  remaining  on  the  eastern 
tympanon ;  the  beautiful  statues  \\'bicfa,were  taken  from  it  in  1801 
helve  since  beep  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  slight  difference  which  Stuart  has  noticed  in  thfe  diameters  of 
some  of  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  consequent  vaxid^tions 
in  the  intercolumniations,  are  so  trifling,  that  they  are  neither  visible 
nor  intentional,  except  at  the  four  angles.  In  an  edifice  of  such ' 
dimensions,  the  preservation  of  perfect  mathematical  accuracy  is 
almost  impossible  ;  but  a  minute  and  hardly  perceptible  disparity  is 
very  different  from  the  gross  and  clumsy  irregularity  of  some  of  th^ 
ancient  buildings  at  Rome,  particularly  of  the  temple  of  Concord.; 
and  even  of  the  much  boasted  Pantheon,  where  it  is  almost  inlme* 
diately  remarked  by  a  common  observer. 

On  the  entablature  of  this  front,  under  each  metopa  is  a  square 
hole,  in  which  something  was  formerly  fixed  :  Stuart  notices  these 
holes,  and  has  occasionally  indicated  them  in  his  drawings.  It  is 
probable  that  shields  were  suspended  on  the  entablature :  and  as 
the  part  which  was  covered  by  the  shields  was  protected  from  tlys 
effects  of  the  weather,  it  is  less  discoloured  than  the  other  part  of 
the  marble;  their  form  and  size  are  clearly  distinguishable;  they 
were  perfectly  round,  and  about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  spaces  between  the  shields  exactly  under  the  triglyphs,  were 
probably  filled  up  with  helmets  and' other  pieces  of  armour,  which 
the  Athenians  had  taken  from  their  enemies,  and  dedicated  to  their 
tutelar  divinity,  the  Goddess  of  War. 

Under  some  of  the  triglyphs  we  find  five  rows,  with  nine  holes  in 

each,  which  are  omitted  in  the  drawings  of  Stuart.    The  western 

front  seems  also  to  have  been  adorned  in  the  same  manner,  biit  with 

.  a  much  less  quantity.     We  know  that  it  was  a  common  custom^  to 


^  See  also  Ludan's  Jupher,  Tragoed.  8. 
'  See  die  lines  of  Alcseus  cited  by  AdieAssus  Deipnosoph.b.  14.^  c  5,  6. 
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iiang  up  armour  m  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  such  were  the  ovoAv^tw 
offered  for  victory. 

Livy^^  Plutarch 9^  and  Pausanias  mention  several  instances  of  this 
kind ;  and  amongst  others,  the  latter^  says,  that  twenty^ne  shields 
were  suspended  from  the  girdle  above  the  columns,  which  circled 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia :  these  shields  were  the  spoils  of 
the  Achaians,  which  Mummius  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  And  again, 
the  same  author  informs  us  that  the  Delphians  hung  up  the  armour 
of  their  enemies  on  the  epistylia  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  :  and  that 
amongst  these  consecrated  trophies  were  the  golden  bucklers  of  the 
Gauls,  and  those  of  the  Persians,  who  fell  at  Marathon.  He^  also 
informs  us,  that  the  tyrant  Lachares  took  away  the  golden  shields 
which  were  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

The  shields  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
were  probably  the  same  of  which  the  marks  still  remain  in  the 
temple ;  they  were  no  doubt  circular,  as  he  uses  the  word  a^nrt^^  to 
which  the  epithet  tvMuXog  is  applied  by  Homer.  We  know  that  the 
shield  of  Minerva  was  round,  and  that  it  was  called  toraFiq  f  it  is  the 
Argolic  shield  represented  on  many  Grecian  coins. — ^*^  Argolici 
Clypei,  aut  Phoebeae  lampadis  instar/'^ 

The  Gallic  and  the  Persian  shields,  or  y^f%j  were  oblong,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo.^  The  Athenian  Poikile  was  also  ornamented  with 
shields,^  and  we  see  in  Livy^  that  the  Romans  had  the  same  custom. 
The  jittering  armour,  which  was  probably  of  gold  or  bronze>  with 
its  numerous  metallic  appendages,  ^xed  on  the  sculpture,  which 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  was  painted,  together  witii  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  the  columns,  must  have  reflected  a  splendoor,  and  have 
exhibited  a  magnificeoce,  beyond  imagination. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  to  our  minds  the  idea  of  polychrome 


^  B.  22.  c.  57.  b.  24.  c.  21.  b.  35.  c.  10.  *  Life  of  Timoleon  and  of  Pelopidas. 

^  B.  5.  C.  10.  n|c  vrv^  rmr  Kiovmr  TtptBiovmic  (^^c*  ^  B.  1.  c.  25. 

*  Pauaan.  b.  1.  c.  17.  «  Vkgil,  JEm.  3.  ▼.  6S7.  ^  B.  15. 

*  PaimD.  b.  1.  €4  15.  9  B.  22.  c«  57. 
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temples  and  statues ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  practice  was  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  times5  add  even  in  the  age  of  Pericles. 
No  doubt  all  the  Greciao  temples  were  ornamented  in  the  same 
'  manner,  and  the  painting  was  certainly  coeval  with  the  buildings 
themselves,  as  it  is  always  executed  with  the  highest  finish  and  the 
grentest  elegance,  corresponding  with  the  sculptured  parts.  The 
temples  of  Jupiter  Panhellenios  in  JBgina,  and  of  Apollo  Epikou- 
rios  in,  Arcadia,  are  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  painted  ornaments, 
which  tinoe  has  not  yet  obliterated.  The  statues  found  in  the  tem<- 
ple  of  Jnpiter  Panhellenios  were  all  painted  i  the  colours  are  visible, 
and  the  attributes  were  of  bronze  and  lead.  Strabo^  affirms  that 
Panaenos,  the  brother  of  Phidias,  painted  the  statue  of  Jupiter. 

Pausanias  describes  many  painted  statues  in  Greece. 

Granger,  Pocock,  Norden,  Bruce,  Denon,  and  other  travellers, 
mention  t^nples  and  hieroglyphics  in  Egypt  painted  with  various 
colours ;  and  I  excavated  in  difiereni  parts  of  Attica,  several  sculp* 
tured  fragments  of  marble  and  tearra  catta,  the  colours;  o^  which  were 
still  preserved.  Indeed  the  taste  of.  the  Greeks^  im  painting  their 
sculpture,  was  according  to  our  modern  notions  of  a  most  extra-* 
ordinary  kind ;  and  it  is  an  example  wh^eh  no  modern  sculptor  would 
venture  to  imitate, 

Besidefs  the  custom  of  painting  statues,  the  ancients  had  various 
other  methods  of  enriching  their  appearance ;  most  of  wliich  are  irre- 
concilable with  our  ideas  of  beauty  or  congruity.  Some  were  gilded  f 
many  of  them  had  eyes  composed  of  coloured  stones,,  gems,-  or  glass.^ 
There  were  statues  of  wood,  with  tb^  head,  hands,  and  leet,  of  marble; 
others  of  box-wood,  with  the  head  gilt,  and  some  of  which  the  face 


'  B.  8.  p«  354.  The  colour  on  the  colossal  granite  head,  lately  arrived  at  the  BritisbMuseum 
fromEgyptyis  atill  ftsible ;  sl  proof  that  Taciegatedaa  wellaa  «vhileiiuirfaleiiiiderfi«nt  that  opemtioai 

'  The  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  a  Hercules  in  the  Capitol,  were  gilded. 

^  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  Winckelniann,  Istoria  delP  Arti,  and  Visconti  Museo  Pio  Clem.  See 
the  valuable  collection  of  brooaes,  beloi^og  lo  R.  P*  Kfiigbt,  Esq.  some  of  whicb  kive  ftttri* 
butea  of  gold  and  eyesof  glass ;  see  PausaH*  b.  1.  c.  40.  b.  H.  c.  1.  &  b.  £•  c.  4»  b.  2.  c.  1 1« 
b.6.  c.  £0«d4.  U,  h.  1.  c.  21.  fid.  £6.  b.  8.  c.  fiftr  fi»,  SI.  39.  b.  9.  c.  4. 
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alone  was  visible,  while  the  rest  was  covered  with  garments*  l^ome 
had  heads  which  were  fixed  on  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be 
detached  I  and  others  placed  in  their  stead ;  others  had  beards  of  gold, 
and  wigs  of  a  different  piece  of  marble  from  the  head,  which  might 
be  removed  and  changed  at  pleasure ;  and  thus  the  same  statue 
might  in  turn  represent  various  divinities  or  persons :  but  this  last 
custom  was  chiefly  practised  at  Rome. 

Great  part  of  the  Parthenon,  which  once  sparkled  with  the  chaste 
but  splendid  brilliancy  of  the  Fentelic  marble,  is  now  covered  with 
the  warm  and  mellow  tint  of  an  autumnal  sun-set.  The  whole  of  the 
western  front  has  acquired  from  age  an  ochreous  patina,^  which  is 
composed,  of  deep  and  vivid  hues.  The  eastern  front  is  still  more 
picturesque.  Some  parts  of  the  columns  are  nearly  black,  which 
was  probably,  caused  by  the  smoke  of  some  neighbouring  cot- 
tages. The  most  prevailing  colour  is  a  reddish  yellow  of  dif- 
ferent degradations :  the  darkest  tints  are  about  the  soffits  and  the 
capitals.  The  warmest  are  found  in  the  epistylia  and  the  middle  of 
the  columns,  and  the  lightest  towards  the  base.  The  south  side  of  the 
temple  is  of  a  very  light  colour ;  indeed  in  some  parts  the  marble 
nearly  retains  its  original  whiteness.  The  northern  side  which  re- 
ceives only  the  departing  rays  of  the  sun  is  of  a  cold  tint,  and  in 
some  part  covered  with  an  almost  imperceptible  lichen  of  dusky  green. 

All  the  Athenian  buildings  which  face  the  south  are  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  those  with  a  northern  aspect.  At  Athens  the  southern 
winds  seldom  bring  rain;  but  the  contrary  is  the  cdse  at  Rome, 
where  it  rains  so  frequently  in  the  winter,  that  the  buildings  exposed 
to  the  south  are  more  deeply  coloured  than  those  which  face  tlie 
north.  This  effect  is  quite  extraordinary  in  some  of  the  most  ancient 
buildings  of  Latium,  which  are  situated  on  heights:  it  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  at  Norba,  where  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis  terminating 


*■  Upon  some  parts  of  the  stataes  from  tbe  tympana  of  the  Parthenon,  and  upon  the  archi- 
tectural fragibents  of  the  Erechtheion,  which  are  in  the  Britbh  Museum,  remains  of  Aia 
i;olden  patina  are  still  visible,  though  much  diminished  since  their  removal  from  Athens. 
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in  a  right  angle,  the  side  facing  the  east  is  perfectly  preserved^ 
and  the  stones  closely  united;  but  the  southern  side  which  joins  it, 
is  sa  much  broken  and  cracked  by  the  destructive  sirocco,  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  composed  of  rough  stones. 

l^e'description' which  Tavemier^  gives  of  the  Parthenon  is  so  singu* 
larly  inaccurate,  that  I  insert  it  for  the  amusement  of  my  readere  : 
heaays,  *^  liC  chdteau  enferme  un  fort  beau  teniple,  effort  spa?- 
cieux,  tout  b&ti  de  marbre  blanc,  depuis  le  haut  jusqu'au  bas,  et 
soutenue  par  de  tr^&-belles  colonnes  de  marbre  Tioir,  et  de  porphyre. 
Autour  du  temple,  et  au  defaut  du  tott  qui  est  aussi  tout  entier,  de 
pierr es  plates  de  marbre  tr^s-bien  ordonn6es,  se  voyent  torn  les  beaux 
faits  d'arfhes  des  anciens  Grecs,  en  bas-relief,  et  chaque  figure  est 
environ  <2e  deux  pieds  et  demi  de  haut.  II  y  a,  autour  du  temple,  una 
belle  gallerie,  oCl quatre  personnes  peuvent  se  promener  de  front; 
elie  ^st  soutenue  par  seize  colonnes  de  marbre  blanc  de  chaque  c6t6 
en  longeur,  et  de  six  k  chaque  bout,  et  toute  couverte  et  pav6e  de 
meme  6tofie.  Ce  temple  est  accompagn6  d'un  fort  beau  palais  de 
mel^bre  blanc/* 

Stuart^^ill4iaveit,  from  apa^ssage  of  Thucydides,  that  the  treasury, 
or  Opisthodomos  of  Minerva,  was  within  the  Parthenon.  Potter*  says, 
that  it  was  on  the ''  back  side  of  the  temple,"  in  which  he  has  followed 
Siiidas  and  Harpocration.  The  treasury  of  the  temple  was  probably 
within  the  te&iple  itself,  and  the  treasury  of  the  state  in  a  separate 
building  within  the  Acropolis.  Wheler  says,  that  Pausanias  calls  the 
temple  Parthenion ;  this  however  is  erroneous^  as  that  author  writes 
it  nap6i¥ujf.   Wheler  is  also  followed  by  Potter  and  Winckelmann. 

The  slight  and  imperfect  description  which  ancient  authors,  and 
particularly  Pausanias,  have  left  us  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the 
Acropolis  in  general,  was  probably  designed  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  what  had  been  said  by  Heliodoros  and  by  Polemon  ;^  the  first  of 
whom  wrote  fifteen  books,  and  the  second  four,  on  the  Acropolis  alone. 


*  Voyage  de  Perse,  livre  3.  «  Vol.  2,  c.  1-  p.  5. 

^  »  Antiq.  b.  1.  c.  8.  p.  31,  .  ♦  Stral^),  b.  9.  p.  396. 
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Another  work^  was  also  written  on  the  Parthenon  bj  Iktinos  and 
Karpion.  Kallistcatos  wrote  also  an  account  of  Athens,  and  Philo«* 
choros  one  on  Attica  in  generals  Pausanito  onlj  makes  a  slight 
mention  of  two  subjects  on  the  Parthenon ;  the  birth  of  Minenra, 
and  the  contest  between  Neptune  and  that  goddess,  which  were 
upon  the  tympana.  He  leaves  the  battles  between  the  C!entaurs 
and  &e  Lapithai,  and  even  the  Panathenaic  procession,  without  an^ 
observation.* 

To  the  north  of  the  Parthenon,  at  the  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  feet,  are  the  united  temples  of  Neptune  Erech- 
theus,  Minerva  Polias,*  and  Pandrosos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops. 

The  divinities  who  had  a  common  temple^  were  termed  rwvmi,  or 
cvuoadrm ;  and  those  who  had  an  altar  in  common,  ofuGmfuoif  and,  as 
they  occupied  the  same  place  in  the  common  worship  which  they 
received,  they  were  also  called  tropi^^i,  0iif*&»jMor,  and  mf$f^ou  There 
were  several  double  temples  in  Greece  and  Italy. 

At  Athens  there  was  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  that  of 
Sleep  and  Apollo  at  Sicyon ;  that  of  Apollo  and  Diana  at  JSgion ; 
of  Lucina  ^id  SosipoUs  at  Olympia ;  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at 
-Rome;  and  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Cora;  besides  many  others 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  This  twofold  adoratioti 
is  common  in  Catholic  countries :  at  Rome  there  are  several  churches 
dedicated  to  two  saints;  as  Saint  Ambrosius  and  Saint  Charles; 
Saint- Sergius  and  Saint  Bacchus,  and  others.  Some  are  dedicated 
to  m6re  than  two,  as  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Forty  Siinti,  and 
the 'Pantheon,  now  All  Saints. 


^^  Vitruv.  b.  7.  Praefat. 

*  Were  any  modern  traveller,  to  write  a  description  of  Rome,  it  is  probable  that  Sunt 
Peter's  ChaK^h  wouldivm  but  aamaA  part.of  tus^matmak,.  owing  to  tb^.lnaai  works  which 
have  been  written  upon  it,  and  from  the  general  knowledge  we  have  of  its  curiosities. 

^  Or  Guardian  of  the  Citadel.  The  gods  who  had  temples  in  citadels  were  supposed  to  be 
protectors  of  them,  iemd  were  termed  Axpaioi  Btoi. 

♦  El.  Koitm.    Pausan.  b.  7.  c.  23.  *  Potter's  Antiq*  b.  2..c.  2.  p.  187. 
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Stuart^  cohceiyes,  that  the  temples  above-m^tioDed  -Wert  rebuilt 
on  the  spot  where  those  stood  which  were  bttmt  by  Xenoosy  and 
which  wefe  probably  die  most  anci^t  in  Aflieiis.  He  imagines 
that  Homer  includes  them  all  in  the  two  following  Hnes : 

Kai  ^  or  AOijPfr  atrip  ea»  i»t  vim  yf a»,* 

where  he  particularly  mentions  the  temple  of  Minenra*    fn  th6 
second  he  mentions  the  iofiw  of  Erechtheus ; 

The  Athenians  united  the  temples  of  Erechtheus  and  Minenra 
under  the  same  roof,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween  their  fayourite  divinities ;  and  Plutarch^  tells  us  thvLt  a  com- 
mon altar  wa^  erected  in  their  honour,  and  denominated  the  Altar 
of  Oblivion.  Erechtheus^  was  one  of  the  names  of  Neptune.  Some 
insist  that  Erechtheus  the  first  is  the  same  as  Erich thonios  the  fourth, 
king  of  Athens. 

ApoUodoros^  says,  that  Erichthonios  was  buried  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva ;  meaning  PoUas,  as  we  see  in  Clemens,^  Arnobius,  and 

Eusebius.^ 

♦  -  «     .    ■    .    . 

It  was  not  unusual  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Grecian  history,  to 
honour  heroes  and  great  men,  hy  placing  their  remains  in  the 
templei^  of  the  gods,  or  by  making  their  sepulchres  equal  in  size  and 
splendour  to  the  temples  themsdves.  The  tomb  of  Cecrops  was  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva,^^  or  its  peribolos ;  that  of  .^lacus  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Panhellenios  in  ^gina ;  that  of  Acrisius  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Argos  ;^^  and  those  of  Andrpklea  and  Alkis,  in  that  of 


»  Vol.  2.  c.  2.  p.  17.  *  Iliad,  2.  v.  649.  '  Odyss.  7.  ▼.81- 

^  Sympos.  b.  9.  Qmest,  6.  '  Pottei's  Antiq.  b;  1.  c.  8.  p.  31. 

•  B.  3.  tpTm  Ttfiemm 

^  T<  ^4  Epft^jOoFioc ;  ovx^  cv  tm  yfu#  nic  IIpXco^  axi|&vrau  What  of  Erichtfaoiiios  ?  18  he  not 
buried  in  the  temple  of  (Minerva)  Polias  i    Cohortat  ad  Gentes,  p.  39. 
^  Pneparatio  Evangelica,  b.  11.  '  Potter's  Antiq.  b.  2.  c.2.  p.  186. 

^  See  MeurriiiB  de  Regibus  Athen.  b.  1.  c.  12.    Stuart,  vol.  2.  c.  2. 
^^  Ettseb,  Prsparat.  Evaog. 

3  T  2 
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Diana  Eukleia  at  Thebes.^* :  T^e  Theseioni was  erected  as  ainagDi- 
ficent  receptacle  for  the  bones  of  the  Athenian  hero  ;  and  probably 
for  this  reason  the  forms  .'of  the  most  andent  temples  vand  tombs 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each .  other.  The  sarcophagi  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  frequently  made  in  imitation  of  temples, 
with  their  tympana  and  appropriate  architectural  ornaments.  That 
of  ScipiOy^  in  the  Vatican,  has  a  regular  entablature,  adorned  with 
triglyphs  and  metopae. 

Circular  sepulchres  were  imitations  of  temples  of  that  form,  and 
were  frequently  larger  than  the  temples  themselves ;  for  instance,  the 
tomb  of  Hadrian,  that  of  Augustus,  and  many  others. 

When  I  was  first  at  Athens,  the  eastern  front  of  the  Erechtheiob 
was  adomed  with  an  hexastyle  colonnade  of  beautiful  proportions  and 
exquisite  workmanship:  but  of  the  six  columns  which  I  beheld, 
only  five  remain.  The  colimm  at  the  north-east  angle  has  been 
taken  away  by  the  dilapidators,  while  some  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  has 
been  thrown  down  with  part  of  the  architrave  and  frize,  and  the 
north-east  pilaster.  Part  of  the  column  with  its  capital  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum ;  but  it  is  not  genei^ly  known  that  to  obtain  this 
comparatively  unornamental  mass,  which  at  present  serves  as  the 
pedestal  for  a  vase,  recourse  was  had  to  the  most  shameful  and  bar- 
barous dilapidations.  £very  thing  relative  to  this  catastrophe  was 
conducted  with  an  eager  spirit  of  insensate  outrage,  and  an  ardour 
of  insatiate  rapacity,  in  opposition,  not  only  to  every  feeling  of  taste, 
but  to  every  sentiment  of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  frize  of  this  front  and  the  northern  tympanon  of  the  portico, 
are  of  the  dark  Eleusinian  stone  mentioned  in  the  Athenian  inscrip- 
tion, while  the  architraves,  cornice,  and  other  parts  of  the  temple 
are  of  white  marble.  Many  holes  are  found  in  this  dark  marble,  and 
some  cramps  are  still  visible :  it  was  covered  with  bas-reliefs ;  but  the 


^  Pattsan.  b.  9.  c.  17.  '  Luciua  CornelittB  Scipio  Barbatus. 
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inscription^  does  not  enable  us  to  deternnne  whether  they  were  of 
marble  or  of  bronze.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  were  of  bronze, 
as  the  cramps  do  not  appear  of  suffici^t  size  and  strength  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  marble  blocks ;  besides  which,  the  necessary  thick- 
iiess  of  tihe  marble  would  have  formed  too  great  a  projection  for  the 
place  which  they  occupied.  I  have  seen  the  rocks  of  Elcusinian 
ittarb1e,^near  the  ruins  of  Eleusis;  ^d  the  remains  of  ah  ancient 
square  tower  in  the  plain  are  composed  of  its  materials,  as  well  as  a 
part  of  the  temples. 

The  western  frpnt  of  the  Erechtheion,  which  was  probably  the 
part  dedicated  to  Minetra,  is  pseudo-peripteral,  >  the  entablature 
being  supported  by  half  columns,  or  round  pilasters,  attached  to 
the  wall  which  incloses  the  cell.  The  chorag^c  monument  of  Lysi- 
krates  was  also  built  in  the  same  manner^  as  well  as  the  temple  of 
J.upiter  Olympios,  at  Agrigentum ;  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis, 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  at  Rome ; 
two  temples,  the  sepulchre  of  the  PlautiaU' &imily,  and  part  of  the 
villa  (^Maecenas,  at Tivoli ;  and  a  temple  at  Balbec* 

The  fiize  of  the  western  frpnt  of  the  Erechtheion  has  also  been 
anciently  ornamented ;  but  apparently  less  so.  than  that  towards  the 
east :  some  holes  are  seen  in  the  marble.  Pausanias^  says,  that  the 
armour  of  the  Persians,  and  particularly  of  Macistios,  were  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Polias.  They  were  probably  suspended  on  the 
e{ustylia. 

I  A  description  of  this  temple  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  plans 
and.  measurements  of  Stuart.^  One  singularity  however  escaped  his 
observation:  the  columnar  pilaster,  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
Caryatid  portico,  has  a  base  different  irom  the  others,  which  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  an  accidental  omission  in  such  a  highly-finished 
building.     The  Athenian  inscription  mentions  that  these  bases  were 


«  Publiihedby  0r.  Chandler,  and  explained  by  W.  WilUns.Esq. 

«  Wood's TntTeb.  »  B.  1.  c.  «7.  ♦See  vol.  2. c.  2. 
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unfiiiished ;  the  comer  one  wm  {nx>bably  not  seen*  and  iherefore  not 
brotnght  to  perfection  like  tbe  othen. 

There  is  a  temple  at  Asmi,  in  Italj»  where  all  the  odumns  have 
different  bases ;  and  a  t^nple  at  Persepolis,  according  to,  Cbardin,^ 
has  columns  which  have  all  their  capitals  and  all  thdr  bases  of 
various  forms.  :  .  y. 

The  interior  of  the  cella  of  the  Erechtheion  was  ancieatlj  ilddj 
onuunented ;  a  column  of  verde  antico*  and  some  fragments  of  die 
elegant  frize  which  I  saw  lying  amongst  the  ruins,  have  sitice  heexk 
removed  and  brought  to  this  country.  The.  heap6  of  ruins  which 
cover  this  part  of  the  temple  prevented  the.  possibUity  of  Searching 
far  the£rechtiieis»  or  salt  wdl,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  PansanitUb 
and  otheis.  It  possibly  still  remains/  and  is  probably  tJbte.  origin  of 
the  .small  stream  near  the  cave  of  Paa,  and  of  the  salt  well  m.tJie 
theatre  of  Herodes  Attioa&  The  interior  bf  the  cell  wall  is  voy. 
impaired  and  shattered,  and  appears  in ,  some  places  nearly 
I,  as  if  frQm  the  action  of  fire;  whereas  the  oat^  part  of  the 
wall,  though  exposed  fox  so  many  ages  to  the  effects  of  the  weather, 
is  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation*       . 

:\.  We  are  infonned  by  Herodotus,^  that  the  temple  of  Erechtheus 
was  burat  by  the  Persians. .  .        t 

Xenophon^  says,  that  the  old  teinple  of  Minerva,  in  the  Acropolis, 
was  burnt ;  but  leaves  it  doubtful  whetba  he  alludes  to  that  of 
Minerva  Polias,  or  to  the  Hecatompedon. 

.  Hie  walls  b^ng  of  marble,  could  not  be  consumed  by  the.fltoles; 
but:  only  cracked,  and  partially  calcined:  the  czevices;  were  pBo- 
bably  afterwards  filled  up  with  stucco  when  the  temple  was  repaired. 


^'  Voyage  en  Perse.  <  Sent  by  Dr:  Clarke  to  Cambridge.  . 

'  Plato^  in  hia  Critiaa,  mentions  a  fountain  in  the  Acropolis  baying  been  exbauated  by  an 
earthquake.  ^  B.  8.  c«  55. 

'  Hist.  b.  1 .  c.  6.  O  iroXaioc  nyc  A^i^yoc  yc«c*  Stuart  conceifes  that  dus  event  happcnefi 
about  three  years  after  the  survey  was  taken  (alluding  to  Dr.  Chandler's  inscription),  and  that 
the  names  of  the  Archon  and  Ephoros  are  believed  to  be  interpollited. — See  Dodwell'a  Annal. 
Xenophon..  and  de  Cyc.  Lacon.  Stuart,  .vol.  2.  c«  2.  p.  18. 
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and  il  is  hot  probable  diat  th6  p^ntings  which  Fausanias^  mentions 
as  being  oh  Uie  walls,  would  be  executed  uiMm  the  bare  marble, 
but  oh  a  thin  coat  of  stucco,  which  received  and  retains  the  coloikrs 
better  than  any  other  material.  Stuart  id^^hies  that  the  Windows 
w^  closed  with  iransparentmarble^orpA^Mi^Vei^*  that  stone  however 
seems  not  to  have  been  known  uniO  the  time  of  Nerb.^  They  were 
perhaps  closed  with  laph  specularis^  which  though  a  general  term  is 
oomtnbttly  supposed  to  signify  talc,  6t  mica.  Glaiss  might  even  have 
been  employed;  but  this  was  hot  likely;  for  though  in  many  parts 
of  Greece  I  discovered  fragments  of  glass  vases,  and  several  glaas 
bottles  in  the  Ath^ah  sepulchres,  yet  I  never  found  any  fragmente 
peHecUy  flat,  as  the  glass  used  in  windows  must  be. 

It  is  said  that  a  glass  window  almost  entife  was  discovered  many 
years'  ago  amongst  the  ruins  of  Pompeii ;  and  it  would  appear  from 
PHny,  that  it  was  used  by  the  Greeks'  as  well  aa  by  the  Romans.;  but 
probabfy  not'  in  early  times.  Vopisous^  asserts,  tiiat  Fkmus  fur- 
nished his  house  with  square  .bits  of  glass;  these  were  perhaps  win- 
dows, but  the  author  is  not  sufficientiy  Explicit  Seneca^!  mentions 
windows  long  before  this  time,  but  it  is  probable  they  were  of  liapis 
specularis. ' '  Tertullian^  Blehtions  eameum  ^ecultrrf  which  se^ms  to 
allttcfe  ib  windows  closed  /with  hom;  but  the  passage  is  obscure. 

As  very  few  fragments  of  window-glass,  and  none  of  phengites 
and' Idpia  specularis^  have^  been  found  in  the  ruins*  of  Grecian  cities, 
not  even  at  Pompeii  nor  H^cukneum,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
windows  of  those'  materials  were  vQry  rare  in  early  times.  At  ail 
evtots,  the  xoica^phengit^f  and  bora,  were  only  calculated  to  adr 
mit  the  light,  iike  ground  glass,  but  Without  the  limpid  transparency 
of  pur  modem  'panes*    Taveraier^  says^  that  in  his  time,  some  of  the 


1 1  • 


1  B.  1.  e.  £6.  s  Vol.  2.  c.  p.  21.  *.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hut  b.  36.  c.  £2. 

.  *.  De  hujiu  divitiis  mpilta  diciintur ; .  nam  ^t  yitreU  qiiadraturis  bituniiqe  aliisqtie  medicamen- 
tis  HMertifl^  domiun  induxisae  perhibitur. — life  of  Firmus,  p.  708. 

^'  Epst.  go.  ^  De  Anioia^  c.  53.  p.  903. 

^  Relation  du  Semdl,  c.  15. 
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windows  of  the  seraglio  at  Gonstantihople^  were  closed  with  talc 
instead  of  glass,  which  is  the  case  at  present  in  China.  In  the  nbrdi 
of  Italy,  the  windows  of  poor  houses  are  closed  with  paper,  whidi  ad- 
mits all  the  cold,  but  little  of  the  light. 

The  northem^tetrastyle  portico,  being  now  blocked  up. with  a 
modern  wall,,  is  seen  to  great  disadvantage.  Its  effect:  must  have 
been  airy,  but  weak,  on  accoun);  of  the  contrast  of  the  d^ant  pro- 
portions of  the  columns  .with  the  uncommon  breadth  of  the  intercom 
lumniation,  which  was  the  diastyle,  deviating  from  the  usual  Greckth 
pr6portk>ns.  The  interior  of  this  portico  is  a  powder  magazine ;  its 
ancient  cieling  and  door-way,  with  its  beautiful  decorations,  are  en- 
tire;  the  former  of  which  is  composed  of  large  beams  of  marble, 
twenty-two  feet  in  length,  ornamented  with  square  compartoi^ts, 
where  the  ancient  gilding  is  still  visible.  I  here. speak  firom  the  au- 
thority of  others,  as  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  peraussion^to  'e%r 
amine  the  interior  of  this  building,  which  is  highly  interesting  from 
its  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  door  which  led  from  the.ppi^- 
tico  to  the  cella  is  blocked  up.  r  \  ,-  :   \ 

During  my  residence  at  Athens, '  the  work  of  devastation-having 
been  begun  by  the  Christians*  was  imitated^ in  an  hiimble  manner 
by  the  Turks,  and  a  large  block  of  the'eiustylia  of  the  Erechtiieibn  at 
the  south-west  angle;  contiguous  to  the  Pandroseion,  was  thrown  dibwn 
by  order  of  the  Disdar,  and^placed  over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  .for- 
tress !  As  I  imagined  that  he  intended  to  demolish  other  parts  of  this 
elegant  edifice,  which  seemed  doomed  to  diastruction,  I  took  the  tiberty 
of  remonstrating  on  the  impropriety  of  his  proceedings.  *  Jie  pointed 
to.  the  Parthenon !  to.  the  Caryatid  portico !  and  to  the  Erecbtheion;! 
and  answered,  with  a  singularly  enraged  tone  of  vMce^'  <^  What  right 
have  you  to  complain?  Where  are  now  the  marbles  which  were 
taken  by  your  countrymen  from  the  temples  V* 

The  Pandroseion  portico,  which  is  attached  to  the  south-^west  end 
of  the  Erechtheion,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  more  than  soiAae 
general  remarks.  SponV  description  of  this  elegant  little  building 
is  worthy  of  Tavernier^s  account  of  the  Parthenon.     Though  the 
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former  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  an  ob^ervipg  traveller,  yet  his  work 
ii  full  of  those  errors  and  omisaions  peculiar  to  books  of  travels 
writteii  at  that  period. 

Speaking  of  the  Car jatides,  he  says  ^^  au  niidi  du  temple  de 
Minerve,  se  vojent  quelques  masures  anciennes,  et  quelques  statues 
di^'fenunes,  enclav6^  dans  un  mur,  qui  etoient  peut-etre  les  trois 
Graces,  que  Socratey  avoit  taill6/'  In  the  time  of  Spon  there  were 
five  of  these  architectural  statues,  if  not  isix,  which  was  the  original 
number;  and  though  they  are  extremely  beautiful^  and  admirably 
sculptured,  yet .  they .  have  not  the  smallest  characteristic  of  the 
Graces ;  but  figuratively  represent  the  weight  of  slavery,  and  the 
severe  forms  of  :Garyan  females,^  rather  than  the  light  freedom  and 
easy  elegance  of  the  >daughterB  of  Venus.  Indeed  the  fwtiale  figure 
cannot  well  be  placed  in  a  more  ungraceful  attitude,  than  that  in 
which  it  is  seen  under  the  pressure  of  a  ponderous  mass  of  entabla- 
ture!  The  drapery  of  ttse  Caryatides  towards  the  (base,  seems  to 
have  been  made,  widi  a  certain  degree  of  strai^tness  and  formality^ 
in  order  to  approach  to  the  appearance  of  fluted  columns.  This 
peculiarity  is  too  marked  to  be  accidental.  The  figures  all  look  to<- 
wards  the  south ;  half  their  numbers  are  reprcs^ited  with  their  right 
knee  straight,  and  the  left  bent ;  and  the  other  half  are  in  the  con- 
trary position :  although  this  is  not  the  most  natural  position  for 
columnar  statues  which  support  bo  great  a  weighty  yet  it  is  the.  most 
elegant.  ; 

Only  four  of  them  are  at  present  remaining,  as  one  was  taken 
down  during  the  plunder  of  the  Acropolis  in  1801,  when  an 
Unbuilt  pilaster,  of  small  expense,  was  substituted  in  its  place,  in 
ocder  jto  support  the  entablature,  which  will  fall  as  soon  as  the 
prop  decays!  Futune  travellers  will  easily  trace  on  the  mod^r^ 
pilaster  the  letters  EAriNOS  EZiOIEl,  which  prpbably  records  the 
maker's  name. 

The  Earl  of  Guildford^  influenced  by  a  laudable  attachm^t  to 


I      T<       '       ■ 


^  The  origio  of  this  Btorf  is  in  Vitninns,  b«  I.e.  L 
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the  classical  remains  of  ihd  Athenian  Acropolis,  has  had  a  statue 
made  in  London  of  artificial  stone^  from  a  cast  of  the  Caryatis 
^hich  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  already  sent  it  to  Athens, 
to  replace  the  original ;  and  the  disgraceful  substituted  pilaster  will 
be  removed. 

Would  it  not  be  worthy  of  this  country  to  imitate  such  a  noble 
example,  and  to'  restore  to  its  place  the  column  of  the  Erechtheion, 
and  the  dismembered  entablature,  which  might  be  done  without  any 
very  serious  expense  ?  our  Museum  would  only  be  deprived  of  that 
single  column,  which  might  be  replaced  by  a  cast,  answering  fully 
the  purpose  of  the  original. 

We  should  be  ^esteemed  for  stich  an  action  by  all  nations,  and 
particularly  by  the  Greeks  and  Turks ;  who,  from  such  an  example^ 
would  learn  to  respect  the  ancient  monuments  of  their  country. 

During  toy  first  visit  to*  Athens,  the  Caryatides  were  nearly  con*- 
eealed  by  a  modem  wall,  the  removal  of  which  has  very  much 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  monument,  and  was  done  by  the 
dilapidatdrs,  not  with  any  intehtiofi  of  benefitting  this  singular  edi«> 
fice,  but  merely  to  examine  which  was  the  most  entire  of  the  statues', 
and  to  facilitate  its  removal.  .        • 

The  Caryatis  of  the  eastern  *  side  has  been  taken  ^waiy :  it  is  not 
known  at  what  time ;  but  probftUy  after  the  siege  of  the  Vene^ 
tians.  There  was  a  Caryatis  in  the  palace  Mattel  at  Rome,  whichy. 
in  its  dimensions,  form,  and. style,  corresponds  with  the  figure 
taken  frotn  the  Pandroseioh'.  The  left  knee  is  in  k  projecting  posi- 
tion, as  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  portico  would  naturally  have 
been,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Caryatis  on  the  westerii  side^ 

The  base  and  the  capital  have  been  restoredV  but  without  discri^ 
minatidn ;  as  the  Capital  has  been  formed  into  a  modius,  from  a 
supposition  that  the  statue  represented  a  Can^hofa*  I  cannot 
however  assert  positively  that  this  is  one  of  the  Athenian  Caryatides, 
as  when  I  sai»^  it,  it  w^s  in  a  bad  light,  and  was  shewn  me -only  for 
a  few  minutes  in  a  coach-house;  it  had  been  purchased  frouLtke 
Mattei  family  by  a  Roman  pointer. 
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-  There  were  ancient] j  someotfaier  examples  of.  columnar  statues  in 
Greece.  Fausanias^  mentions  a  bronze  tripod  at  Athens^  supported 
by  statuea  of  Phrygian  marble,  representing  Persians :  but  the  most 
cdebmted  was  the  portico  of  the  Persians  at  Sparta,  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius,*  which  he  says  supported  the  roof:  they  probably  stood 
over  the  first  range  of  columns,  acting  as  a  second  or  upper  range, 
similar  te  the  colossal  §tatue&  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olynlpios  at 
Agrigentum  i  and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  from  the  words  of  Pau^ 
sanias,^  tt<rt  h  f sri  rm  ziwrn  Uifcm  Xidou  iawtou  ueu  ^eXXoi,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  statues  were  upon  the  columns,  like  those  of 
an  ancient  building  at  Thessalonika,^  where  figures  of  both  seres  are 
placed  upon  an  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  assist  in 
supporting  a  second  epistylion« 

..  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympics,  at  Agrigentum,  was  ornamented 
within  the  cella  with  male  statues  about  twenty^five  feet  in  height, ^ 
supporting  the  roof :  several  fragments  of  the  statues  have  been  dis«^ 
covered;  they  are  in.  the  jdBginetic  style,  and  composed  of  different 
layers  orlfrtista,  like  a  column*^  According  to  Pliny ,^  the  Roman 
P^theon  was  ornamented  with  Caryatides  by  the  Athenian  Dio- 
genes ;  but  it  seems  that  they  were  placed  upon  the  columns,  and 
at  too  great  a  height  to  be  seen  to  advantage. 
_  A  bas-relief^  was  fi^und  sonie  years  ago  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
Kpf esenting  two  Caryatides  supporting  an  entablature^  The  same 
thing  is .  seen  in  some  ancient  paintings  •  of  Herculaneum «  There  are 
some.CaryaJtides  of  gre^i beauty  in  the  villa  Albani,  near  Rome,  which 
aire  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Herodes  AUi^ 
cus,  near  that  city.  They  are- not  of  so  severe  a  style,  nor  quite  so 
large,,  as  those  of  the  Pandroseion,  but  more  elegant,  and  of  admirable 


-  *  B.  1.  c.  1«.  «  B.  1.  c.  1.  *  B.  S.  c.  11.  ♦  See  Stuart,  vol.  3.  c.  9- 

^  This  circumstance  was  communicated  to  me  bj  Mr.  R.  Cockerell,  whose  work  upon  this 

temple  is  aoxiottsiy  expected.  -^  Nat.  Hist.«b«  36.  c.  5. 

^  See  the  splendid  work  of  Mons.  Mazois  on  Pompeii ;  *aIso  an  ultar  supported  by  Atlantes 

in  the  Mjoseum  at  Paris*  .'..-' 
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sculpture.  .  The  Vaticui  contains  colossal  male  figures,  of  the. Egyp- 
tian style,  pf  red  granite^  which  were  at  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  near  !n« 
yoli.  Instead  of  columns  the  Egyptians  made,  frequent  use  of  figures 
of  the  human  form,  some  of  which  of  eighteen  feet  in  height  were 
employed  in  a  temple  raised  by  Psamnieticus.^  JLe  Bran  has  rept^ 
sented  an  ancient  building  at  Persepolis,  with.bas-relie&  of  Atlantes 
supporting V the  entablature.  Vitruvins' says,  that  female  statues. is 
that  position  were  called  Caryatides,  bat  that  male  .figures  were 
named  Atlantc^s  by  the.  Greeks^  and  Telaraones  by  the  Aonmns. 

The  Caryja^d  portico  is. roofed. with  large  sqxiare. blocks,  which 
are  divided  into  /a^u^am^.or  lacimoria^  elegantly  arnameoted  with  the 
Lesbic  Astragal,^  enriched  with  heads.  At  its  northteasi:  and  horthr 
west  is  a  pilaster,  of  which  Stuart^  has  erroh^msly  represented  die 
capitals  as  equally  .omamenled  on  all  sid^ ;  whereas  the  eastern 
side  .of  .the  one,  and.the.  western  side  of  the  other,  are  merely 
adorned  with  mouldings,  while  the  other  faces  are  jeiiriched  with 
foliage,  as  they  have  been  dehneated  iii  Stuart's  .work.  .     .  : 

Stuart^  has  also  ocnamented  the  moulding  of  the  west  side  under 
the  pedestals  of  the  Caryatides,  in  its  full  length,  with  the  echinus 
and  dart,  whereas  only  a  third  part  of  it  is  worked,  while  the  rest 
was  designedly  left  plain  and  unSniahed  ;  as  a  wail  wa^  originally 
attached  to  it  in  this  place,  and  supported  the  higher  level,  a  flight 
of  steps  Conducting  to  the  lower,  which  concealed  this,  part  of  the 
moulding.  The  elevation  of  the  earth,  which  has  been  .considers* 
ble,^  at  present  conceals  thexp^i^,  or  plinth,  upon  which  the  wall 
of  the  portico  rests.  The  entablature  is  enriched  with  circular 
ornaments,  which  either  represent  pateros  or  shields.  Qrnament3  of 
a  similar  kind  are:  seen  on  .the  entablature  of  the  monument  of  Phi^ 
lekos,^  at  Eski  Hissar,  the  ancient  Stratonice,  in  Asia  Minor .^    It 


»  Diodor.  Sic.  b.  1.  c.  67.  •  B.  1.  c.  1.  and  b.  6.  c.  10.  *  Vitniv.  b.  4.  c.  tf; 

«  See  veK  2.  c.  2.  pi.  4.  and  10.  ^  Pl.  la 

Cbandler'fr  Athenian  Inscrip.  <  See  Voyage  Piltoresqup  de  b  Grice,  pU  78. .. 
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has  i)een  suggested  by  an .  ticcurate  observer  and  celebrated  archi- 
tect, that  these  omaoients  of  the  Pandroseion  might  have  beeu 
inteoded  to  have  been  carved  into  roses,  like  those  which  are  seen 
round  the  door-way  of  Uie  tetrastyle  portico,  but  that  th^  were 
xiever  finished.^ 

Pausanias  mentions  the  temple  of  Pandrosos  in  the  same  super^ 
£cial  manner  as  he  does  the  other  edifice  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
.only  informs  us  that  it  is  contiguous  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias. 

Of  the  other  temples  and  public  edifices  of  the  Acropolis  there 
are  no  remains,  or  even  traces ;  a  small  Ionic  temple,  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Aglauros,^  seems  to  have  been  entire  when  Spon  visited 
Athens ;  but  those  of  Venus  Hippoluteia,  of  Jupiter  Soter,  and  of 
Minerva  Soteira,  were  probably  destroyed  many  centuries  ago, 
without  leaving  a  single  trace  by  which  their  position  can  be  known. 

It  appears  surprising  that  so  many  temples  should  have  been 
.crowded  together  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  Athenian  Aero* 
polls.  The  Roman  capitol,  however,  though  not  much  more 
spacious,  contained  at  least  thirty  temples,^  besides  other  build- 
ings, many  of  which  were  probably  mere  chapels  or  adicula^  like 
the  oiK^fAarec  9Lnd  vcuiw  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  never,  even  in  ancient  times,  a 
place  of  strength,  and  always  wanted  water ;  for  which  reason  it 
was  surrendered  by  Aristion  to  Curio,  who  held  a  command  under 
Sylla/  There  are  a  few  wells  in  the  citadel,  the  water  of  which  is 
unpotable,^  owing  probably  to  its  coming  from  the  Erechtheis.  The 
Turks  of  the  garrison  get  water  from  the  town,  which,  being  put 
into  barrels,  is  conveyed  to  the  Acropolis  on  asses. 


^  J.  P.  Gaudy,  Esq*  whose  iaterestkig  researcliea  in  Greece  are  well  known. 

'  Daughter  of  Cecrop8», 

'  See  Milisio  delle  belle^  Aiti  del  Disegno,  p.  106.  Bassano,  1 7B7*  Montiaucon  says  it 
contained  si^ty. 

^  Plutarch's  Life  of  SyJla,  andAppian.de  Bellis  Mitbrid..  IQd^  about  eig|ity-8ix  years  »Dd 
a  half  before  Christ.. 
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The  principal  modem  buildings  in  the  Acropolis  are  the  high 
tower,  the  mosque  within  the  Parthenon,  and  a  tekkie  or  Turkish 
chapel  near  the  entrance  of  the  fortress*  The  summit  of  the  tower 
must  command  the  whole  of.  the  Acropolis  in  a  mdst  beautiful 
point  of  view,  but  the  ascent  has  been  rendered  impossible,  as  the 
stairs  have  fallen. 

The  only  houses  which  may  rank  above  cottages,  are  those  of  the 
Disdar,  and  of  his  lieutenant,  the  Assap-Agha.  The  others  are 
miserable  huts  for  the  few  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  as  the  stones 
are  united  only  with  mud  and  earth,  instead  of  mortar,  the  walls 
are  continually  falling ;  and  a  heavy  rain  makes  nearly-  as  ,much 
havoc  amongst  the  Athenian  cottages,  as  fire  or  an  earthquake  in 
other  countries. 

The  fortress  is  only  calculated  to  keep  the  town  in  awe,  which 
however  is  never  necessary ;  there  are  but  few  cannons,  most  of 
which  are  dismounted.  The  largest  are  at  the  eastern  and  wes*- 
tern  ends  of  the  Acropolis,  above  the  western  hexastyle  colonnade 
of  the  Propylaea ;  and  some  way  lower  down  are  the  two  principal 
batteries.  There  are  few  trees  .within  the  citadel,  and  those  are  of 
small  size,  consisting  of  some  cypresses,  two  or  three  palms, 
and  some  fig  trees.  The  Disdar  has  a  garden  of  very  moderate 
dimensions,  containing  some  flowers  and  vines. 

Near  the  western  front  of  the  Parthenon  are  seen  a  few  plants  of 
the  Indian  fig,  the  cactus  indicus  or  opuntiay  now  called  Ap^jSo^Emi}.^ 
In  the  spring  the  Acropolis  is  covered  with  large  mallows,  and  the 
hortica-piluUferay  a  nettle  bearing  a  great  quantity  of  green  berries, 
and  called  by  the  Greeks  ar^ij^iJos ;  these  are  parched  up  as  soon  as 
the  hot  weather  begins,  and  towards  the  end  of  May  not  a  sprig  of 
verdure  is  to  be  seen.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls,  near  the  monu- 
ment of  Thrasyllos^  the  ground  is  in  summer  covered  with  Jce  plant, 
or  mesembryanthemum  chrysialUnum^  with  its  yellow  flowers,  and 


■  ■  .  ■  < 


^  Arabian  fig. 
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its  thick,  glutinous,  and  sparkling  leaves.  It  is  a  low  and  small 
plant ;  and  not  having  observed  it  in  any  other  part  of  Athens  or 
Attica,  it  is  probable  that  from  some  unknown  physical  cause  this 
soil  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  growth. 

Perhaps  this  plant  is  the  Farthenion,^  which  was  so  successfully 
applied  to  the  wounds  of  the  architect  Mnesikles,'  who  fell  from  the 
scaffolding  during  the  construction  of  the  Propylaea.  Plutarch^ 
and  Dion  Cassius^  assert,  that  during  a  scarcity  of  com,  the  Athe- 
nians eat  the  Parthenion,  which  grew  about  the  AcropoUs;  it  is 
called  perdidum  and  herba  muralis  by  Celsus.^  The  ice  plant,  how- 
ever, is  not  at  present  found  there  in  sufficient  quantity  to  afford  the 
means  of  support  even  during  a  scarcity.  The  parietaria  muralis, 
which  grows  upon  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  has  also  been  thought 
to  be  the  Parthenion.  The  only  eatable  herb  which  I  observed 
about  the  Acropolis,  and  within  it,  is  the  mallow,. which  has  also  a 
healing  quaUty. 


1  See  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  b.  7*  c.  7*  and  the  authors  dted  by  Joan.  Bodsus  Stapel. 
in  bis  note  under  the  word  HopOeviev. 
*  See  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  b.  21.  c.  SO.  and  b.  22.  c.  17.  and  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pericles. 
5  Life  of  Sylla.  ♦  FragmenU  Peiresc.  124. .  f  B.  2.  c.  24. 
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This  engraving  represent!  the  exact  uze  of  drops  bdongii^  to  the  following  buildii^.  The 
two  outer  circles  ue  wffit  drops  from  EJeusis ;  the  ibJti  u  from  «  triglypfa,  and  tin  fourth 
fix)m  the  K^t  of  the  Parthenon ;  the  fifth  was  found  near  Hm  theatre  of  Herodes  at  Athens, 
and  i>  also  die  size  of  the  soffit  drops  of  the  Panhellemui  in  JEgina ;  the  sixth  or  smallest  was 
found  within  the  Parthenoo. 


CHAPTER  XII, 


The  Areiopa^  Temple  of  TheaeiiB.  Painted  Bcalptare.  Gynmaaiam  of  Ptolemy.  Doric  Portico. 
Tower  of  the  Winds.  Dance  of  Derwiacbea.  Riuns  at  the  ohnrch  of  Megille  Panagia.  Corinthian 
rains  in  the  Bazar— other  imperfeot  remains.  '  Modem  walls  and  gates  of  Athens.  Aich  of  Hadrian. 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympios.  Monnment  of  Philopappos.  Panorama  of  Athens.  Excavations 
and  sepulchres  in  the  Mosenm-hiU.  Yarions  kinds  of  magic  practised  in  Greece.  Pnyx.  Votite 
offerings. «  Several  imperfect  remains.  Bridge  of  Hadrian.  The  Stadiwn.  Academy.  Colonos, 
Village  of  Pfidi9obah. 


Xhb  Areiopagos  is  situated  a  few  hundred  feiet  west  of  the  Acro- 
polis. It  consists  in  an  insulated  rock,  precipitous,  and  broken 
towards  the'sduth;'  on  the  north  side  it  slopes  gently  down  to- 
wards the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  is  rather  lower  than  the  Acro- 
polis. Its  even  summit  in  several  places  is  flattened  and  cut  into 
st^s,  but  not  a  fragment  of  any  ancient  building  remains.  Some 
stepis  are  also  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  southern  side. 

Part  of  the  westiem  side  has  been  cut  down  perpendicularly,  and 
coUtatins  some  small  niches  for  votive  offerings. 

Large  fragments  of  rock  are  scattered  near  its  eastern  base,'some  of 
which  see4a  to  have  been  detached  from  the  Areiopagos,  and  others 
from  the  Acropolis.  Near  this  is  a  spring  of  unpotable  water,  and 
a  well  called  AfotCtxo  lliyaJ/,  the  Arabian's  Well,  since  it  is  in  that 
quarter  which  is  inhabited  by  some  black  families,  who  use  it  for 
washing.  We  here  also  find  the  imperfect  remains  of  a  building  of 
the  lower  ages,  which  Wheler  supposes  to  have  been  the  church  of 
Saint  Dionysius  the  Areiopagite.  He  reports  that  Saint  Paul  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  neighbouring  well ;  a  very  improbable  story, 
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and  very  inconsistent  with  the  noble  and  intrepid  character  of  that 
apostle. 

Herodotus^  says  that  the  Persians  fixed  part  of  their  troops  on  the 
Areiopagos ;  ^schylus*  and  Euripides^  call  it  vayog  Apmo^y  and  the 
latter  gives  it  also  the  name  oiA^uog  ox^og.  It  is  also  called  Scopulum 
Mavortis,  by  Ovid.*  Only  half  of  this  rock  is  comprised  within  the 
precincts  of  the  present  town ;  though  it  was  anciently  in  the  middle 
of  the  city.  The  modern  wall  is  built  on  its  summit,  and  passes  over 
it  nearly  in  a  direction  from  south  to  north. 

A  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  Areiopagos  is  the  temple  of 
Theseus.  This  elegant  building  probably  furnished  the  model  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  resembles  it  in  the  most  essential  points,  though 
it  is  of  nearly  double  the  size.  Indeed  the  Theseion^  impresses  the 
beholder  viiote  by  its^  symmetry  than  its  magnitude. 

The  colossal  temples  of  Jupiter  Olympios  and  of  Minerva  Par- 
thenos,  are  prejudicial  to  the  effect  of  the  lesser  Athenian  edifices, 
which  would  appear  to  greater  advantage  in  any  situation^^  where 
such  cbmpsoi^ns  could  not  be  made. 

Stuart^  and  other  travellers  having  measured  and  described  this 
temple,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  few  general  observations, 

Pausanias'^  meations.that  three  different  subjects  were  represented 
on  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  executed  'by  the  hand  of  Mikon ; 
namely^  the  battles  of  the  Atheniadsi  and  Amazons,  and  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithai,  with  *  another  subject,  relating  to  Theseu§» 
which  was  left  unfinished.  He  does  not  notice  the  labours  of  Her^ 
cules  :  which  together  with  *  those  of  Theseus  occupy  the  eighteen 


*  B.  8.  c.  52*  ,  *  Eiimemdes,  t.  682. 

»  Iphig.  in  Taur.  v.  961.  1470.  .Orps^  v.  1651.     Elect,  v.  1258. 

'^  Metani.  b.  6.  v.  70.  and  in  Chandler's  ifiscriptions  it  is  written  in  various  manners^  as 
Afittov,  Aptovy  Aptfotf  and  Aptou. 

^  The  Roniana  sometiiiies  imitiited  the  conciseiiest  of  the  Greeks  in  die  names  of  dieir 
temples.  The  temple  of  Minerra  was  call^  Minerviumi  and  that  of  Dlana^^Diaiiium.  See 
Adrian  Turnebus.  Adversar.  b.  16.  c.  20.  who  cites  Yarro  de  Lingua  Latina^  b.  4. 

^See  vol.  3:c.  1.  ^  b.  I.e.  17. 
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metopae  with  which  the  temple  is  ornamented.  Ten  of  these  fill  the 
eastern  or  principal  front,  and  the  four  first  on  the  south  and  north 
aides  of  the  temple  next  to  that  front. 

Acbonding  to  Plutarch,^  Herculed  obtained  from  Aidoneus,  king 
<^  Molossia,  the  liberty  of  Theseus ;  who,  when  he  returned  to 
Athens,  evinced  his  gratitude  by  affixing  the  name  of  his  benefactor 
to  several  buildings,  which  had  beejii  previously  denbtninated  The- 
seia.  The  Athenians  in  after  ages^  when  erecting  a  temple  to  their 
ancient  king,  were  probably  influenced'  by  a  similar  motive  to 
embellish  that  edifice  with  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

Over  the  Pronaos  is  represented  in  high  rehef  a  combat  between 
SQiAe  warriors,  which  has  no  allusion  to  the  Amazons;  for  though 
there  are  six  draped  figures,  some  of  which  are  apparently  females, 
yet  they  are  in  a  sitting  posture,  quietly  contemplating  thef  fight. 
Their  position  and  superior  stature  designate  them  as  divinities. 

The  old  story  of  the  Centaur^  And  the  Lapithai  is  represented  on 
the  inner  frize  of  the  posticum  or  western  end* 

Amongst  these  figures  a  Lapithais  seen  killing  a  Centaur,  and  ano« 
ther  Lapitha  is  throwing  a  large  stone  at  his  antagonist.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  cbnmion  mode  Of  fighting  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
to  have  been  practised  by  the  greatest  heroes,  and  even  by  the  gods 
themselves.  Homer^  represents  Minerva  throwing  a  large  stone  at 
Mars ;  and'  he  puts  the  same  rustic  weapon  into  the  hands  of  Dio- 
medes,^  of  Ajax,^  add  other  chiefs*  YirgiP  alludes  to  a  similar  kind 
of  warfare-r-"  Jamque  faces,  et  saxa  volant,  furor  arma  ministrat.*' 

The  Ikohoklastiti  fury  seems  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  Theseion^  nearly  as  much  as  on  that  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  figures. are.  copsiderably  mutilated ;  but  enough  still  remains  to 
shew  that  they  are  oJT  a  grand  and  heroic  style,  superior  even  to  the 


^  Life  of  Theseus.     See  Euripid.  Hercul.  furens.  v.  1328.  *  Iliad.  21.  v.  404. 

*  Iliad.  5.  Y.  302.  ♦  Iliad.  12.  r.  380.  •  .flEneid.  1.  v.  150. 
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metopae  of  the  Parth^ion.  They  must  have  been  made  only- a  few 
years- before  Phidias  superintended  the  sculpture  of  the .  Acropolis, 
as  the  Theseion  was  erected  under  the  archonship  of  Apsephion,  in 
the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad,  about  467  years  before  Christ.  There 
IS  however  some  difference  between  the  calculations  of  Dodwell^  and 
Corsini*  upon  this  poidt. 

It  is  probable  that  this  beautiful  sculpture  is  the  produ(ition  of  the 
painter  and  sculptor  Mikon,  the  same  artist  who  painted  the  Poikile 
portico  at  Athens,  and  who  made  the  status  of  the  Fankratiast 
Kallias.^ 

The  use  of  the  word  ypot^Btv  by  Pausanias,*  when  noticing  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Theseion,  which  were  executed  by  Mikon,  would  lead-  us 
to  suppose  that  they  were  painted,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  sculp* 
tiire.  He  says,  that  in  the  conflict  Theseus  is  seen  killing  a  Centaur. 
He  probably  alludes  to  the  sculpture  of  the  posticum,  as  it  was  hot 
likely  that  the  same  subject  would  be  repeated  in  a  painting  in  the 
same  temple.   The  word  ypcupeiv  is  probably  used  elUptically  in  this 

place;  and  ypuTrrctyOV  yiypafi,fi,$v»  avcciyXvpu^  OT  yBypetfifUvo^^Tirkoi^  may  be 

understood,  as  the  sculpture  is  painted^  The  sculpture  was.  per- 
haps made  by  Mikon,  and  painted  by  him  ;  and  being  more  cele- 
brated, as  ^  a  painter  than  a  sculptor^  Pausanias,  with  a  negligence 
not  unusual  with  ancient  authors,  has  mentipned  them  as  paintings. 
The  colours  are  still  perceptible  on  a  close  ifispectiop.  •  The  armour 
and  accessories  have  been  gilt  to  represent  gold  or  bronze :  the  dra>* 
pery  is  generally  green,  blue,  or  red,  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
favourite  colours  of  the  Greeks.  The  scefte ,  took  place  in  the  open 
air^  which  is  represented  by  being  painted  blue. 

Of  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Am^ons,  which  Pai^sanias 
mentions,  no  remains  whatever  are  now  to  be*  seen.  -   .     .... 


^  De  Veter.  Gnecor.  et  Romanor.  Cyc.  Diss.  $•  sect.  34.  ^  Fast.  Attic,  t.  3.  p.  159* 

^  Pausan.  b.  6.  c,  6   KciXXmi   h  A^kow   iroyicparcaffn}  rov  avl^vra   arrip  Mnvaioc  Mcjcmw 
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^  It  is  necessary,  to  observe,  that  only  eighteen  metopae:  are  sculp- 
tured out  of  sixty-eight  which  adorn  the  teibple ;  all  the  others  are 
plain  and  uiiornamented .  The  sculptured  metopae  were  evidently 
painted :  and  it: would  have  had  the  worst  effect  to  leave  the  others 
white.  The  subject  relating  to  Theseus,  which  Pausanias  says  was 
Unfinished,  was  probably  painted  on  the  remaining  fifty  metopse ;  and 
the  Amazonian  battle  was  perhaps  represented  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  tympana,  unless,  we. suppose*  them  to  have  been  ornamented 
with  entire  figures  like  the  Parthenon,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
hellenios,  in  ^gina.  The  interior  walls  of  the  cella  have  been  covered 
with  a  hard  consistent  stucco  apparently  ancient ;  and  on  the  exterior 
of  the  western  end  of  the  cella  the  same  thing  is  observable ;  and  the 
two  columns  between  the  antae  of  the  posticiim  have  holes  in'  them, 
for  the  reception  of  bars ;  where  a  railing  might  have  been  fixed  for 
the  protection  of  the  paintings,^  with  which  it  is  probable  that  a  great 
part  of  the  temple  was  adorned.  Similar  holes  are  visible  in  the 
vcolumns  at  the  entrance  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  most  of  the  temples 
-in  Greece ;  which  had  probably  their  iron  or  bronze  gates,  composed 
of  open  work,  the  dathraia  fores  of  Vitruvius,?  , 

The  sculpture  of  theTheseionin  some  parts .  projects  six  inches 
from  the  tablet.  

No  subject  WAS  so  commonly  represented  on  Grecian  temples,  as 
^the  Centauromachias.  Melesander,  the  Milesian,  according  to  JEliaUy^* 
wrote  a  work  concerning  them.  Female  Centaurs  areneyer  represented 
-on  the  sculpture  of  the  temples  of  Greeqe.  A  female  of  that  imagi- 
.nary  race,  with  her ^youQg  one,  was  delineated  in  one  of  the  paintings 
by  Zeuxis.*  The  same  subject  is  beautifully  treated  on  a  cameo 
found  at  Orchomenos  in.  Boebtia,  and  brought  to  England  by  thfc 
Earl  of  Elgin.     Pliny*  supposes  that  Centaurs, really  existed,  and 


*  B.  4.  C.6.  *  Var.  Hist.  b.  11.  c.  2..      .         '  Lucian.  Zeuxis.* 

*  Nat.  Hist.  b.  7.  c.  3.  - 
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says  he  saw  one  embalmed  ia  honey ;  he  probably  alludes  to  lliat 
mentioned  by  Fhlegon  of  Tralles,  who  asserts  that  a  live  Hippo« 
Centaur  was  taken  on  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  and  that  the  king  of 
that  country  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Caesar,  in  Egypt ;  but  that  change 
of  climate  killed  it :  it  was  embalmed  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  it 

m 

was  pubHcly  shewn  in  the  imperial  palace.  Phlegon  declai^es  that 
he  himself  saw  it. 

Pliny^  also  mentions  the  existence  of  a  Hippo-Centaur  in 
Thessaly. 

Lucretius*  asserts  the  impossibility  of  two  natures  existing  in  the 
same  body« 

^^  Sed  neque  Centaiiri  fuerunt,  nee  tempore  in  ullo 
Esse  ^ueat  duplid  nature,  et  corpore  bino 
Ex  alienigenis  membris  compacta  potestas.^ 

Pausanias^  mentions,  that  on  the  sculptured  chest  of  Cypselos,  at 
Olympia,  a  Centaur  was  represented  with  his  front  feet  of  the  hu- 
man form,  and  his  hinder  feet  like  those  of  a  horse.  The  same 
singularity  occurs  in  a  Centaur  of  the  Perugiao  bronzed,  and  on  a 
Scarabaeus,  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  is  probable  that  Centaurs  had  not  been  represented  with  the 
equine  body  so  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  would  not  have 
missed  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  on  this  poetical  ficticm,  which 
would  have  formed  a  good  parallel  to  his  account  of  the  other  semir 
hunian  beings  jthe  Cyclops :  had  his  Chiron,^  the  iixcuoraras  Mrrctupm^ 
or  the  brave  Eurytion,^  been  supposed  to  have  had  any  thing  of  the 
horse  in  their  composition,  he  would  not  have  neglected  so  fine  a 
subject  for  poetry  and  fic^on. 


»  Loc-  cit.  «  B.  5.  ▼.  876. 

»  B  5.  c.  19.  ♦  Iliad.  11.  ▼.  8Sl.  •  Odyss.  b.  «1.  ▼,  995, 
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:  In  admiring  the  beautiful  sculptare  of  the  Centaurs^  iHre  are  'struck 
by  the  gentle  assimilation  between  the  human  and  the  animal  form. 
•The  parts  are  melted  into  one  another  by  such  soft  trsmsitions,  that 
this  preposterous  union  does  not  offend  the  eye.  As  the  human 
part  is  rendered  particularly  muscular  and  vigorous,  and  the  face  is 
wrinkled  and  distorted  with  rage  and  exertion,  the  union  of  the 
two  natures  becomes  less  offensive.  The  description  which  Callis^ 
tratus^  has  left  lis  of  the  statue  of  a  Centaur,  is  so  applicable  to 
those  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Theseion,  that  I  have  inserted  it  at 

lengtii  :•" — £U  rov  fia  nrsroy  r^  %t(pa>jift  nrc&M  xcu  reus  auxmoug  r&fovtu(^  %ou 
pcroif  iic  TO  varta  KetrceCcayoif  ivpwereuy  rw  Ja  uvd^t^wv  aira  cfi^aXav  fUXP^S  t^Q 
^Tfiptyfiw.  ^fcsiy.  reiouTciu  ii  ovrog  roi  ctafiuTij  a^ig  au  Svfiou  nriwfuxvnt  rtf  T$xyff 
/iorif  Km  vyfiufunv  to  O'Ufut,  %eu  ru  ir^oTcmr^  Gifps^hc  iiretv6ew^  kui  to  Trig  rpi- 
Xog  noAKurm  VTrqicftvw  T9/»  TrsT^Vy  xai  wavrx  ^r^^rptr  c^kufin  twov  ciTivSouTa. 

Some  elejgant  painted  foliage,'  and  a  masander  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  Fsirthenon,  ate  remarked  on  the  interior  cornice  of  the 
portico,  Which  surrounds  ihe  tetnple^  and  upon  which  the  bbams 
of  tibe  lacunaria  rest.  This  ornament  ap{»roximates  more  to  the 
windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth  than  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  Phry- 
;gian  river,  and  was  probably  painted  on  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
in  allusion  to  the  adventures  of  that  hero  in  Crete. 

VirgiP  ahd'Strabo*  mention  the  mseander  ornaments';  the  for- 
mer notices  the  richness  of  the  double  marauder,  as  a  border  on  a 
garment: 

,  '  r 

<<  Yictori  Chlamidem  auratam,  quam  plurima  circum^ 
Purpura,  ma»ndro  duplici,  Mehbaea  cucurrit.^^ 

-  •      ♦ 

The  geographer  tells  us  that  every  thing  with  ^any  sinuosi- 
ties was  termed  maeander.     It  is  represented  on  several  Asiatic 


>  Callistrat.  in  Centaiiri  Stat  «  See  Stuart,  vd.  3,  c.  1.  pi.  7  and  8. 

'  Mn.  6.  V.  250.  ♦  B.  12.  p.  577. 
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rnedals^^  on  temples,  and  sepulchral  vases ;  and  is  still  used  at!  Athens 
in  embroidery. 

The  Theseion  is  elevated  upon  only  two  steps,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon rules  of  Grecian  temples,  which  generally  stand  upon  three. 
These  steps,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  temple,  are  of.  Pen., 
telic  marble  ;*  the  whole  rests  upon  a  strong  foundation  composed  of 
large  .^stones^  six  layers  of  which  are  now  uncovered  at  the  eastern 
and  western  ends,  and  on  the  northern  flank,  though  they  were 
anciently  covered  up  to  the  steps.  On  the  southern  side  ihe  earth 
rises  above  the  lower  step  ;  but  every  rain  washes  down  scHne  of  the 
earth  on  thie  north  side  of  the  temple,  and  exposes  the  foundation  to 
increasing  destruction.  Some  of  the  stones  are  loose^  and  a  few 
years  will  perhaps  level  with  the  ground  the  whole  norther  flaok  of 
this  beautiful  edifice,  which  only  a  small  but  timely  expense  might 
preserve  for  many  ages  more.  Those  who  have  merited  the  se« 
verity  of  public  censure  by  .the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  temples, 
might  in  some  measure  have  obKterated  theu*  disgrace,  by  contri- 
buting  to  the  preservation  of  the  yet  remaining  monuments  of 
Athens;  but  that  was  foreign  to  their  plan  of  pillage,  and  I  am 
confident  they  would  have  been  happy  to  see  the  whole  temple  fall, 
had  one  single  sculptured  fragment  been  obtained  by  its  destruction. 
The  frusta  of  three  contiguous  columns  on  the  south  fiank  have  been 
shaken  out  of  their  centre,  probably  by  an  earthquake.  The  lower 
frustum  of  the  third  column  from  the  south-west  angle  has  been. in- 
tentionally broken,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  into  the 
cella  some  object  larger  than  the  intercolumhiation.  ' 

There  was  prbbably  an  entrance  to  the  cella  at  both  ends,  as  in 
the  Parthenon ;  that  of  the  western  extremity  is  blocked  up,  and 
that  of  the  opposite  «nd  is  concealed  by  the .  altar  of  the  church : 


^  Magnesia,  Priene,  ApoDonia,  Apatnea^  8cc« 
*  It  18  said  diat  the  sculpture  is  of  Paiiao  maiUe^  but  I  was.  not  able  to  exaoiine  them 
sufficiently  near  to  ascertain  the  fiict. 
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the  present  entrance,  which  has  b(een  liiade  nearly  in  the  centre^  of 
the  *  soiiith!  sideV  is: a  contrivance  of  later  limes.  The  celkt  lA .  ehtir^ 
but  th^jrdof' is 'modern  ;^  this  temple  had  no  doubt  its  peribolbs,  6t 
wl4(fli/nO: traces. reinaini  Several  of  the  beams  and  the  lacunatia 
over  the  portico  still  exist;  the  latter^  are  adorned  with  square  com- 
partments, on  each  of  which  is  painted  a' radiated  ornament/ or  star.^^ 
Qjiseof  the  beams  of  the  pbsticum^  though  broken  in  two  ne^triy  in  *the 
middle,  still  keeps  its  place :  the  same  accident  has  happ^ed  to  a 
beam  of  the  lacunaria  on  the  posticum  of  the  'Parthenon.       ' 

It  is!  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the  Theseion  has  been 
Converted  into  a  Christian  church';  if  this  obstacle  had  not  happily 
int^rvenied,  the  whole  of  the  sculpture  would  how  have  been  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  the  world  in  general,  but  the;  Greeks  in  parti* 
cukr,  would  have  had  still  more  reason  to  exterate  such  barbarous 
Vandalism.  Recourse  was  had  to  every  lure  which  money  could  fur* 
nish,  and  to  every  argument  which  artifice  could  siiggest,  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  these  precious  though  mutilated  relics  of  ancient 
art ;  but  every  effort  proved  abortive ;  and  this  venerable  temple  has 
thus  fortunately  been  saved  from  utter  ruin,  and 'the  British  hame 
from  additional  ignominy  ;  for  the  entire  odium  of  these  sacrilegious 
spoliations  was  unjustly  thro^vn  upon  our  government, 'as  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  tha;t  such  an  indolgence  would  have  been. granted 
to  an  individual  withojitdta  powerful  intercession/  // 

The  Abb6  FounnonJ; -allows  only  twelve  cbkmins  for  each  side 
of  the  TheseidnV  and  Du. Loir. 'and  Le,.Roy  have  given 'jfdurteen ; 
our  own  countrymen  are  however  hot  infallible/ as  Pococke  makes 
the  columns  seven  diameters:  in  hei^t.  It  would  a|>pear  as  if 
French  travellers'  at  that  time  had  lost  the  art  of  counting ;  for 
Mons.  T^verpier  gives  only  sixteen:  coluinns  to  the  /flanks  of  the 
Parthenon;  and  Fouraiont/will.havse  that  only  seventeen 'columns 
were  remai^o^ipgin  bis  time*at  the  .temple;  in  iBgina,  althonghrtwenty«>- 

five  are  standing  at  this  time.   ■  '.  \  '   '     * 

■'       i  ,  .  I  -, 

*  See  Dr.  dMntter't  Trarela  in  Greece,  c.  '14.jp.  76.' and  S^arfy  vqI.  3.  c.  1.  pi.  9. 
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Sffii  DANCE  AT  THE  TEMPUS  QF  THESEUS. 

.  hk  tfeft  year  1654,  Pu  Loii  »aw  a  largje  »tet\je  of  a  liom^  crfwfcite 
^^Hil$9  neajT  the  teo^ple  of  Tbe&eUs;  whioh  was  also  noticied  by  Gtiilla-B 
ti«rf^  fifteen  yea?s  afterwards,  and  by  Cornelia  Magni,  ia  1674[-  It 
is  ftot  known  at  what  time  nor  to  what  place  it  was  veraoved  i  it 
may  be  obq  of  those  heibre  the  Arsenal,  at  Veak^  Quiilktiere 
asserts  that  it  was  ia  a  Qouchiiig  position. 

At  Easter  the  Athexuans  celebrate  a  festival  and  a  dance  neiar  the 
temple  of  Tl^ea^us :  some  thousands  of  people  QU  the  plain  which  is  be- 
tween the  temple  and  the  Areiopag^s :  Tarl^s,  Gbreeks,  Albanians^  and 
Blacks^  were  collected  in  one  busy  itiass,  and  formed  a  g^y  and  singidar 
mixture  of  variegated  costumea,  the  brilliant  colours  of  Which  waved 
bke  a  field  of  anemonies  agitated  |[)y  the  wind.  The  beautilul  lines 
ef  Homer  descrSpUve  of  the  dance  made  by  Vnlcan  on  the  shield  of 
Achillefiy  is  so  perfect  a  representation  of  that  p^drmed  at  the 
TheseiQn9  that  I  have  inserted  it  at  full  length  from  Pope ;  whose 
translaiioii,  though  far  irom  accurate^  is  sufficiently  neap  the  origi* 

aal  to  give  a  just  idea  of  this  splendid  sce;9e  :-^ 

.      •  •    • 

^^  A  figured  dance  jiucceeds ;  such  ohi^e  was  seea 
In  lofty  GnossoSy  for  the  Cretan  qqeen, 
formed  fay  Dasdalean  art :  ft  oomely  band 
Of  youths  and  maideas,  bounding  hand  in  hand ; 
The  maids  in  sofit  simaxs  of  tine^  drest^ 

.    The  youths  all  graceful  iii  the  glossy  Vest : 
Of  those  the  locks  with  flo.w'ry  wreaths  inroU^d, 
Of  these  the  sides  adbiki'd  TmA  swords^  of  gold, 
Tfa;at  glittering  gay,  fijem' silver  beh&  depend. 
Now  all  at  once  they  oise,  at  once  descend, 
With  well-taught  feet ;  now  shap^l  in  obU^niK  ways, 
Con£ua'dly  regular,  the  moving  mase : 
Now  f oiith .  at  o^nce^  too^  swift  f6ri  sight  they  spsing-, 
And  undistinguish'd  blend  the  flying  ring. 
So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circle  tost, 
Au4  ntpid  as  it  run9»  the  aipgle  spokes  are  ktot 


PTOLEMAUXNv  ^1 

The  ganng  multitudefi  Admire  aronod 
Two  active  tumblers  in  the  cenfre^bbpnd ; 
Now  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  limbs  they  bend. 
And  general  songs  the  Speight) j  revel  end/'  ^ 

A  short  distance  to  the  ea»t  of  the  Thmeion  are  some  ruins,  which 
Spon  takes  for  the  temple  of  Sferk^ife,  and  Wheler  for  that  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  but  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Ptole- 
maion,  or  gymnasium  of  Ptolemy,  Whidh,  according  to  Pausanias,* 
was  near  the  temple  of  Theseus.  The  foundations  of  this  building 
may  be  traced  for  a  considerable  Wity  towards  the  north-east,  which 
shews  it  to  have  been  of  great  dimennons.  That  part  which  is 
most  entire  consists  of  a  high  w^H  doi&posed  of  twenty-five  layers  of 
marble  blocks,  crowned  with  a  pediment,  part  of  which  still  re- 
mains. One  of  the  blocks  which  faees  the  north,  contains  a  muti- 
lated inscription ;  which  however  has  no  reference  to  the  building. 
Part  of  the  walls  are  constructed  with  alternate  layers  of  small  and 
large  blocks,  like  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa  in  the  Acropolis. 

The  gymnasia  were  generally  very  extensive,  and  of  large  propor- 
tions. Pliny^  mentions  one  at  Niceea,  in  Bithynia^  of  which  the 
brick  walls,  though  twenty-two  feet  in  thickness,  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  the  superstructure.  A  magnificent  palm  tree^ 
shoots  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Ptoleihaion,  and  combines  with  the 
ancient  remains  and  some  characteristic  cottages,  to  form  a  pictu- 
resque and  striking  piece  of  scenery. 

ihe  t^nlple  «f  tlie  Dibscuri^  ihust  hidfef  h^tL  IH  thtid  tidhity ;  the 
fbltowin^  itt«etiptioh  which  wds  fouhd  tiekt  ih^  I'^l^aibll,'  fUM^ 
to  an  altar  of  those  deities  : — 


ArAemTTXHi 

ZXiTHPOINANAKOINTE 
AIOrKOTPOINOAEBXlMOr 


J . 


1  lUad,  18.  ▼.  590,  fcc«  <  B.  1.  c.  17.  ^  Bfititi  ^  Tn9«*  b.  la 

*  The  friut  of  the  |Ndm  doei  Mil  oome  to  nwtarity  m 
^  See  PaoBui.  b.l.  c.  18. 
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The  other  inscriptioiis  which  are'  here  iniserted^ 
not  fax  from  the  safhe  place.^ 


rONOAA.  O.  2T. 
KMATOBAn  ....  ATI 
lAieiNnKAI .  TH2A1 
ANATPA^HN.  ATTHNnOIT 
TTSIAiaiKHAnTOrB 

A«ANA.  xiAHMEnrraz 

AlTEIA^HIIIFOKAHZn.  X 

ZKIPO<»OniUfOZENBIKAIMB 

KAH^IAZNTAieSATPXU 

T02.  ATmoBEABrioao 

8BN0«XlinT«ANT 
OYZmOinPTTANEIZTHZr 
TQNTAIIPOTnNBKkAHll 
EIAFTEMIAXT9I1I0TAAI 

ArAOErnrxEiAEAOxeA 

TAENT0IZIBP0lk012 
OTAHN  .  .  .  ITA 

•  2TBT 
MTAAAN 

ENAEKABTEZ 
AAAHUC 

toapxaion 

bnaecaetez 

nOAlAAOZ 
AOZKAXMIK 

AIOBNENAEKA 
NBVABKABTBZ 

AZirOIZOB 

BNAB&AETBZ 


.  ;  The  Doric  building  which  some*  suppose  to  have  been  a  temple  of 
^Rome  and  Augustus^  and  others^  the  Agora,  is  the  nearest .rvioC to 
the  supposed  Ptolemaion. 
The  only  remains  are  a  tetrastjle  portico  of  Doric  columns,  with 


-  ^  lliefdstivesize  of  the  letters  of  these  inscriptioiis,  bu  been  maintaioed  in  the  present 
.testy  as  ndurly  as  possible  to  the  original. 

*  Wheler's  Joumej/to  Graece,  p^  388^  •  SfKm,  Voyage  de  ONce^^tv-^.p;  183* 

'Stuart, tol.  1.  c.  1. 
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inelegaDt  capitals,  ^supporiirig  :an  entablature  with:  triglyphs  and 
plain  metJD^as ;  above  which  is  the  pediment,  the  apex  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  an  akroterion  of  so  large,  a  size^.that  it; seems 
to  have  supported  more  than .  a  single  figure. .  It  was.  jirQhably 
onxamenked  ipth  a  triutnphal  car,  witii  Luciiis  Csesar,  son .  of  ^Au- 
^stus^  asrthe  inscriptidn  on  the  face  of  the  akroterion  see'ms  to  in* 
dicate  that  his  statiie  was  in  that'  place.  '*      . 

/  'Over  the:  fangles  of  the  tympanon  are  also  twa  akrbtena  which 
^ui^sted:  statues,  or  ornaments,  the  place  of  which  is  now  sup- 
phed.by  atorks, ' who  build  their  nests  in  this  situation,  and  majs^e  a 
crasiderable  addition  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  edifice. 
One.of  the;ant8B  remains  entire.  The  nedddleintercolunmiatk>n  being 
4iie  widest,  the  firiie  which  is  over  it  is  ditriglyph.^  Two  of  the 
columns  are  nearly  concealed  in  a  modern  wall. 
/  .Though  this  building  is  not  conformable  to  the  chastdr  rules  of  the 
.Gf  eioian  Doric,  and  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Thesdon  and 
theiTarthendii,  yet  it  is  evidently  the  remains  of  a  grand  and  majestic 
.edifice.  It  has  no  particular  name  at  present ;  the  small  churbh  of  oUr 
Saviour  is  attached  to  it,  within  which  are  some  fragments  of  sculpture^ 
ahd  tonie  mutilated  inscriptions,  which  were  too  much  corroded  .to 
a4tni£  of  being!  copied.  The  portico  stands  in  the  most  frequented 
part  of  the. town,  and  it  is  coiisequently  difficult  to  make  a  drawing 
cf  it  from  the  street :  some  houses,  however,  which  are  in  the  vici- 
nity, offer  <  views  of  it  in  various  directions. 

-  Ta  the  southr^east  of  th^  Agora  is  the  octagonal  tower  of  the.  Eight 
Winds,  the  IQepsydra  of  Andronikos:  Cyrrhestes,  called  Hoixdor 
gium  by  Varro,*  and-  described  by  Vitruviua.^  It  is  more  attractive 
by  its  sibgnlarity  than;  its  beauty.     It  was  the  water-clock,  the 


I     ■^,     p  I        I     I       111  ^  fci  I    I  11  w I  I      iin     ■  ■  ■    I  %>  ^ II  !■   ■  I   II         I  >  ^  ■  ■  ■  I     ■<   ■■  ■     I  >■■!  I  1   ■  I   ■     ^t^l^mm^ 

^  There  is  a  ditiiglyph  portico  at  Cnidoa  in  Caria.  The  theatre  of  Marcellus,  at  Rome, 
4H»d  a  t^ple  attributed  to  Hercutes,  at  Cora,  in  LAtiom,  are  tritriglyph ;  biit  these  Roman  de- 
*tiaiio|tfr  ifroia  the  eluiitttr  Mes  of  the '  Doric  arthkecture  scarcely  merit  any  notice. 

*  B.  3.  c.  5.  De  re  Rust.  »B.  l.ciC, 
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chronometer,  and  weathdr^^gtdde  of  Athens*  .  It^  is  not  nDiltoed  hif 
Paii^iad^  /Hie  drawihgs  abd  msbsurements  of  Stuart^  fender  iaifrj 
further  details  on  the  architicture  supeiflobusi     .  ;     .  .     . 

The  lintel  of  the.  entrance  which  iaties  llie  liotftb^easfe  faaa  been 
painted  red  by  the  TniicB,  ^itfa  an  idsdriptidii  on.'it^.  iii£drming  ns^ 
that  ^^  there  is  no  Ood  btit  Qod^  and.  that  IVfblwmed  is  his.  Pro* 
phet/'    ^^  La  illah,  allah  Mohaniqd  n  feibiil  nllah/' 

The  interior  of  the  tower  is  cohered  mth  a  wdoden  iioor  jwfaich 
rests  upon  the  I6w«r  .comioei  seVeiml  feet  above  the  otiginal  pvire*- 
ment.  The  white  marble  wkliift  have  l^eeh  wiseij  whitifc^wtehed^  tibd 
omamenti^d  with  tablets  of  wood  paiinted  in  difi^ent  cblom^  and 
containifig  padMlges  from  the  Konrann,  in  the  Araibiaa  chataoti^i^, 
in  ^diidi  the  h6o\L  Was  originally  composed.  The  AMibiiin  is  <»)#. 
sequently  the  sacred  langtuige^f  the  Mohaniedani:*. 

Towards  the  e4st  ii  the  Mihrdb^^  which  is  a  recbss  in  the  wall, 
painted  with  perpendicular  stripes  of  grwii  and  red}  its  pdsitioji 
indicates  the  direptito  of  the  Kaaba^  or  Oratokiy  at  Meced.  ^^Eladh 
side  of  the  niche  contiains  a  wax  candle,  befoiite  which  is  ^laoed  the 
imitation  of  the  green  flag  of  M61tained«  The  Kourtoil  is  deposited 
within  ^tttMihtah,  The  imitatica  of  thfi  two^dged  sword  of  Aly 
is  attached  to  the  walL  This  celebrated  swoM  'was  ii^eritdd  by  <^€ 
Khflliph  Aly  from  the  Prophet^  who  was  the  original  jibsseisoi;. 
Twelve  small  femps  are  suspended  byd  chain/ tehkih  is  attached  to 
the  key-stone  in  the  roof  of'  the  tower.  - :  I*  also^  observed  sijct^en 
ostrich  eggs  suspeiided  by  ^  string)^l]^h  I^w^s  aaitired  iffeie  an- 
tidotal  to  the  dceadful  effects  of  the  evil  ^ve  I 

The  tower  of  the  Winds  is  ^present  si  Sem^KhahSs^  or  chapel  for 
the  dance  called  Setkd^  whidi  is  perforined  in  it  ev^ry  Fisdiy^^by  iidi 
order  of  dancing  Derwisches,  called  Mulevi^  from  the  name  of  their 
institutor,  Hazreth  Meulana,  otherwise  called  MoUa-Hunkear,^   The 


^  See  fol  !•  c.  3.  ^  For  lh»  <iUffmnt  maimetd  of  writing Ibia.itofdiiMe  As  Apptpdis, 

^  See  D'Ob$0Oii's  excellent  mi  detailed  recount  of  the  diflRnnM  ordeta  «f :  dsMiag  Qer* 
wisches.    MoUa-Hgnkeor  di^d  A.  Vf  1973,  . 


disnoe  'wluch  I  saw  pdrfortned  beire,  w«s  at.  the  sAmei  time  th4  iQiQst 
horrid  .and  tbe  niost  ridic^Qiis .  osreoapQy  thitt  ^w  ]t>e  imi^Ded! 
Jt  is  ei^treoluEtlj  difficult  for  a  ^pect^tor  i^rhq  ba^  not  b^ien  accustomed 
to.  8uch  singular  sights  toi  remain  i)«riou3.;  and  it  would  hav^  been 
dangfikais  to  liMigh  at  their  r^ligioat  ceremonies*  TH.  sacred  pcr> 
forraance  is  opiinod  bj  the  Derwisches/  and  fis  many  Turks  of  all 
raaks  and  ages  as  QhooisK^  to  be  of  tt^  p(M:ty :  tbey  sit  dawa  upoii 
th^ floors ina cdrele,  and  begin  by  singing  the  p^oifeft of  Qpd  a^d 
Mdwmedj  in  «  slov  and  solen^n  maUner,  repieating  very  ffequj^t* 
ly  **-  Ullak  hb9  V.Uah  f".-  at  tbe  same  tiitie  moving  t^ir  heads  aod 
bcklies  backyards  and  forwards,  thus  keeping  time 'with  t^iest^g. 
The  only  iastnimental  aqoompanimrat  consisted  oCf  two  small  drums* 
or  hemispheres  of  bronze,  the  mouth  covered  with  a  skin.  The 
song  and  the  motion  of  the  daqcers  by  degrees  become  more  ani- 
mated ;  on  fk  sudden  the  company  all  st^t  ^p,  and  sing  and  dance 
in  a  circle,  with  great  violence  and  velocity !    When  they  are  tired, 

they  make  way  f^r  tbe  two  prlppipsd  performers*  w1;kv  boUJing  each 
Qther  Ijor  tbe  s^iib  wbicb  is  tied  about  tbe  w^ipt,  tvim  rowd  witb  an 
iiteredible  rapidity*  &r  exceeding  9flj  thiqg  |  could  have  supposed 
i^.  b.uw.iw  friune  capable  of,  aod  wbicb  would  greatly  surprise  our 

m(»%  active  d^ucerpi  or  poRture  mwtfiw, 

Tbfk  3beikb«  or  cllief  of  the  Perwisches,  dressed  in  the  sacred 
c(i^<^r  greeU)  with  a  lar^<9  white  turbau,  animates  tbem  by  his  voice ; 
w^  by  tJve:  be%t^Qg  of  4  large  tambour,  whicb  m^trument  was  also 
Wle4  iu  KUiQieSkl  festiyalst  .principally  in  the  B^cichanalia;,  and  was 
e^J9d:  THv^nvms  or  Tvsrww,  Mr*  HajpiltQii*  says^  that  according  to 
HerodfOilus  a»d  Euripidesi,  this  instrument  w^s  introduced  by  Ana- 
charsis  from  Cyzicum  into  Scythia,  where  it  cost  him  bis  life.  The 
kU^er  kiskd  wns  the  tymp^mum  nojui  ,*  Catiflliip  cidl^  the  smaUer 
t9mh9vff%ti^fi«mm  Uv^  and  Aj^obiius  (ymponmlvm' 

Hbea  DerviisiQbes  .contiMue  tu^ng»  screaming,  and  groaoing  for  a 


^  The  DflnoAclMs,  or  Fackin,  aa  the  AnbiMM.  c»U'  then,  pvoftsft  poverty,  and  answer 
neatly  to  the  Capucfaina  of  Catholic  countries.  *  iE^ptiaca. 
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considerable  length  of  time,  moving  tlieir  heads  violently  Mckwards 
and  forwards,  with  their  long  hair  floating  in  the  wind.  Tliey  at 
length  sink  as  if  exhausted  with  fatigue^  and  overcome  Vidigiddioesi^^ 
into  the  arms  of  the  by-standers,  when  for  a  few  minutes  they  an^ 
apparently  deprived  of  their  reason,  and  filled  with  the  iudioify  m 
divine  enthusiiasm.^  I  have  been  assured  however  tfa^t  theforce  of 
habit  is  so  great,  that  this  apparent  dereliction  of  the  senses  is-as^ 
sumed,  and  not  real ;  which  I  can  easily  believe,  from  a  dance  of  a 
similar  kind  which  I  afterwards  saw  performed  at  Rome,  by  a  woman 
in  a  show-shop,  who  turned  round  with  such  great  r^odty. for  ten 
minutes  together,  that  the  human  form  was  imperceptible  to  the 
eye,  and  appeared  like  a  column  turning  upon  its  axiS':-~. 


»  •  «  ^  * « 


*^  So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circJe  tost. 
And  rapid  as.  it  runs,  the  single  spokes  are  lost. 

T  *  t 
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As  a  proof  that  her  senses  were  not  at  the  time  in  the  least  disordered, 
she  performed  several  feats  of  dexterity  during  her  revolutions,  sucb 
as  balancing  swords,  threading  a  needle,  and  playing  on  the  violin 
with  the  greatest  facility ;  and  after  she  had  finished  turning,^  ^he 
shewed  not  the  least  symptom  of  fatigue  or  giddiness ;  but  in  a^  few 
minutes  begbn  to  turn  again,  and  performed  her  task  several  tiibes  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.     The  faintings  and  groanihgsof  <Ji6  Der- 

wisches  may  therfefoi-e  be  fairly  coiisidered  as  mere  relij^ous'jug- 

•  ,  It.  »     •     «         •  •  • 

glihgs !  •  Ta vernier  observes,  that  there  are  Derwisches  who  turn'  in' 
this  manner  for  two  hours  together  without  stopping,  and  tfcat  their 
vanity  is  gratified  in  the  exercise  of  an  occupation,  to  Which  ^ we 
should  give  the  name  of  folly  !  .-...:) 

This -curious  ceremony  bears  a  strong  reseniblance  to  the  fe^vals 
of  the  Corybantes,  who,  in. honour  of  Cybele,  danced  to'.the '  sound 
of  their  cymbals  till,  they  becaine  delirious ;  of  which  dabce  the 


^  Cum  furitad  Phrygioe  entheaturba  modo»,  Martial,  k  11;  EpigJ  84.  v.  4^ 
*  Pope,  •  Homjer'a  Iliad,  18.  v,  600, 
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description  lutnished  by  Apuldus^  and  Strabo,^  is  applicat^le.to  thai 
practised. by  the  Defwisches. 

Near,  the  tower  of  the  Winds  are  some  Bconan.  arbhcis  of /w^eak 
construction :  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  to  what  kind .  of  j^difice 
they  belonged^  but  they  appear,  to  have,  been  .^ected  during  this 
declension  of  the.  Roman  architecture,'  The  following  inscription 
jwras  found  in  the. vicinity : — 

OAHMOS 
AETKIQN 
AETEIOr 
ATN, 

The  church  called  MiyaXni  na¥fifym^  the  Great  Vir^n,  which  Chandn 
]er^  takes  for  .the  Frytaneion,  stands  within  a  large  quadrangle/ 
Three  pldn  Doric  columns  and  a  pilaster  of  smiJl  dimensions,  sup- 
port a  meagre  architrave;  the  style  is  very  bad ;  approaching  more 
U>  the  Roman  Doric  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellusi  and  of  the  Cplos* 
seum,  than  to  the  Grecian  order*  Not  far  from  these  r^nains  are 
some  fine  walls,  composed,  of  large  blocks  of  stone :  architectural 
fragments  are  seen  in  all  directions,  particularly  of  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders.. 

, .  The  most  perfect  face  of  this  wall,  which  enclosed  the  quadrangle, 
is  nea:r  the  bazar  or  market*place.  It  is  the  ruin  which  some 
have  taken  for  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  others  for  the, 
Pantheon  of  Hadrian^  and  others  for  the  Poikile  Stoa;  the  first  name 
pi  which,  according  to  Suidas,^  was  UM-mmKTMg  Xrof^.    It  consists 


Capite  demisBO  cenrices  lubricas  intorquentes  motibiUy  ciinesque  pendtdos  in  circuliim 
rotantes.  Metamprph.  b«  8.  .  *  B.  10.  p.  473«  *  See  Stuai^  voK  2.  C4  5.  p.  1 L 

*  Travels  in  Greece,  c.  20.  p.  97*    He  calb  the  dMurch  Great  Si,  Mary. 

^  Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  one  indi  in  length,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet 
in  bieadth,  Stuait,  voL  1  •  c,  5.  ^  Lexicon.  v«  Sroa,  vol.  3.  p.  377. 
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6f  k  wfeU  built  wall  with'  seven  plain  OorinUiisth  coldmns  detached  a 
little  from  it,  but  supporting  an  entablature  and  cornice  prnamentecl 
with  dentils.  These  entablatures  return  over  each  column  and  along 
the  walli  wher^  is  tiie  bbdy  of  the  building.  They  were:  undoubtedly 
designed  to  Support  statues  like  the  arches  of  Septithius  Severus  and 
of  ClQniMiantiapLefft  Rome;  on  the  littter  of  which  the  statues  still  remain 
upon  the  columns,  Pausanias^  says  there  .w^re  some  bron^  statues 
before  the  portico ;  probably  they  were  upon  the  columnar  pedestals 
already  noticed,  which  is  perhaps  thb  Poikile  restored  by  the  Ro- 
mans, since  the  architecture  of  the  colonnade  bears  a  resemblance  to 
the  style  which  is  seen  in  the  arch  of  Hadrian.  This  portico  faces 
nearly  w.  n.  w.  and  forms  a  parb'of  the  Voivode's  house :  at  the 
southern  end  is  the  Greek  church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  an  insulated 
Corinthian  column,  and  at  the  northern  end.  is  the  great  mosque,  an 
elegant -buildrng,  with  a  lofty  minaret,  and  a  broad  shallow  dome. 
The  ooluiiin  of  the  Olymjileion,  tvbich'  was  tlifbwn  down  by  the  Turks, 
was  used'  iu  the: construction  of  this  mbsdue ;  and  probably  grefil 

'"..•*<r  •  •  •  • 

part  of  the'riortfeoin  question  wias  destroyed  oti  the  same  ocoasioiii 
Comelio  Magni,  who  visited  Athens  in  1^4,  dnd  Stuart,  assert'that 
in  theirtinie  the  porticowas  called  by  some  the  Palacedf  Pericles,  and 
by  others^  the  Palace  of  Themistocles.'  x 

Besides  the  ruins  I  have  described  as  within  themodern  circuit  of 
Athens,  there  are  other  imperfect  remains,  which  are  scarcely  worth 
noticing.  Near  ihe  monument  of  Lysikrates  are  three  small  Icbic 
eolumns,«upp6sed,  but  without  any  plausible  reason,  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  gymnasium  of  Hadriiein.  The  following  inscriptions  were 
found  ill  •  this  vicinity j •  the  ^rst  of  which,  though  extremely  ruifled^ 
seems  to  have  been  «  Y^^itriiec^  or  decree ;  the  second  is  probably 
sepukhral: —  ... 


^  B»  I.e.  iS.     Ayifnam^  St  xo^Kk^i  «Et>Tac  irpo  fuy  n^  orom^ 


X,     «.* 


covOUHcyl^^mtt^nif.  C^D 


«       ^ 


0        '  m 


*  « 


*     ©AITHA 

keit'hibot 

OKAietilNATiC 

rEr...TfetHN..o 

•  -  •  « 

NKAlAtfONKAl 

ATTXilOIKIAIE 

eAiAEfATftdYTO 

HNBOVAHNtHNA 

lEPOKiVEIAHST 

..eENElhtNTAMI 

BOfAHIAN^ATPAT 

ukrorrt^PAMMAT 

OnOAEIKAHZTHJ: 

-  *  * 

AETHNANAFPA^H 
ITON..AMIANTOT 
KTilNKATAYH*is ' 
^NTniAHMhlEIIA 
AI       AE  AE 


•     ■     •   » 


•        '        * 


•        •         *k, 


Under  s^^female  figure  in  bas-jelief,.  oa  a  stele  of  grey  marble  ; 


APA    AisxiNer  ; ,  .: : 

MIAHSIA. 


At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town  is  a  single  plain  Corin- 
thian column  of  Euboean^  marble,  and  of  considerable  dimensions. 
It  stands  in  its  original  position;  and  as  there  are  no  other  re- 
mains near  it,  and  as  it  is  of  coloured  niiarble,  it  probably  never 


-  '  Galled  Cipollmo  by  the  Italians,  firom  its  laminar  composition  resembling  tbat  of  an 
onion.  It  was  also  called  Carystian  marble,  the.quarries  being  near  Cape  Carystos,  opposite 
the  promontory  of  Suniuni. 

dc  2 


SaO  TJHE  CATHEDRAL, 

formed  part  of  any  building,  but  supported  a  statue ;  like  the  Co* 
rinthian  column  in  the  Roman  Forum,  which  was  surmounted  by  the 
statue  of  Focas.  The  Greeks  have  dedicated  the  column  to  Saint 
John ;  and  a  poor  Albanian  wcMuan  who  Uves  near  it  piously  sup* 
plies  a  lamp  with  oil,  which  is  ^  placed  in  a  hole  of  the  column 
every  night.  - 

The  majority  of  the  Athenian  churches,  are  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  ancient  fabrics,  and  are  composed  of  blocks  of  stone  and  marble, 
with  a  great  number  of  inscriptions,  altars,  pedestals,  and  architec- 
tural ornaments.  The  catholicon  and  the  archiepiscopal  residenie 
are  worth  examining,  on  account  of  the  numerous  fragments  which 
are  in  the  walls ;  and  the.  interior  of  aU  the  churches,  particularly 
the  pavements,  merit  observation.  The  foUowing  inscriptions  were 
found  on  some  blocks  of  marble  which  compose  its  walls : — 

«  ... 

FNAIONKOPNHAION 
AENTTAON 

EEIASENTI. 

«AIIAPAMONO£  AIAIA  ABIAIANI 
HPAKAEIAOT  «AH{;t£  £I£iAX  EHOYNIEAN. 

The  following  are  also  in  the  same  vicinity : 

♦lAOrEPAI 
.     .  •  EAEilNIAH 

ranATEiTHN 

AMAPA^OPT- 
'  EHAPA?rTOK 

TDEirTINAN 
ZIN* 


I 


■*^— *^i— «— — »»^M^— — ^— ^^— ^— — ■'^^^^w^—  t  m  ^  *  ■     ■      <     I  > 


'  Id  the  church  of  Agia  Konom. 
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©AAHAXiSieEOr 

nAI^lBflTAAHNTON  ' 

-  ,  K,OZMHTHNOE<&IT 

BOEAFTANTIAl^OS 

.  KAAAAIISXPOTMAPA 

.  etnNiox.* 

'.  The . site  of  many^ of  the; celebrated  ^edifices  of  antiquity  cannot 
Btowbeeveh  conjectured  with  any*degree  of  confidence;  and  an  at- 
tempt to  indicate  their  positiohs  from  the  mere  vague  descriptions  of 
Utrdentiattthdrs,  would  be  equallj  useless  and  assuming. 
•  AJbout .  fbrty  ;of  the.  tbmples:  and  public  buildings  whifeh  are  men^ 
tiooed  by  Pausanias,  have  so  totally  disappeared,  as  not  to  have  left-a 
trace^  by  .which  it  is  possible  to  identify' their  situations.  Nor  shall  I 
endeavour  ta elucidate,  with  such  slender  and  uncettaiil  materials,  a 
subject  in  which. soUiany  have^failed ;  and  on  which  in  fact  scarcely 
any  twa  travellers  have  agreed  •   I  shdll  therefore  say  with  Cicero, 

"  Nee  me  pudet  fateri  nescire  quae  nesciam/* 

c       .  ^  .      .       .  .... 

.  The  modern  walls  of  Athens  are. about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  not 
two  in  thLckness.  They  were  constructed  about  the  year  1780,  as  a 
defence  against  the  pirates  and  hordes  of  Amauts,  who  8onietime$ 
entered  the  town  at  night,. and  threatened  to  pillage  it.  The  wall» 
embracje  a  circuit  of  nearly  three  miles,  and  enclose^  not:  only  the 
town  and  citadel,  but. also,  some  open  spaces  for  cattle.  They  ,were 
built  in  seventy-five  days,  all  hands  being  employed  day ^ and  night; 
and  as  the  labour  was  compulsory  ^  the  work  cost  a  very  inconsiderable 
sum.  All  kinds  of  materials  which  were  at  hand  were  emplpyed 
in  their  construction,  and  in  some  .places  they  exhibit. l^rge  blocks 
of  stone  and  marble>  and  several  fragmented  inscriptions.'  The 
bridge  of  Hadrian  over. the  IHssos.  was.on  this  occasion  destroyed 
for  the  sake  of  the  stone ;  and  several  other  remains  probably  shaired 
the  same  fate. 


■/• 


» 


i^"»       ■'    ■        I     I    ■■  *  «       ■■■»■■»■.         ■  I    1    I    I    ■   I        >   ■       I     ,  ,      ■  .  .,,■■.■  ,        ^.,m*,^  ■    ■■   ■!  .       .1        ^^,11    4w       I 


*  Oa  a  pibuter  near  the  same. 
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The  modem  walls  are  furnished  with  se^fen  gates }  one  of  which, 
the  arch  of  Hadrian,  is  ancient,  but  was  formerly  within  the  town, 
and  was  not  used  as  a  gate*  It  was  called  ^Aiptetvw  wXeu^  and  is  at 
present  named  Bm-iXou  mXa.  The  roiad  which  commences  here 
passes  along  the  northei^n  banks  of  the  Hissos,  through  the  Cy no« 
sarges,  to  the  village  and  monastery  of  AmpSlo-Kepous,  and  to  the 
villages  at  the  fo6t  of  Hymettos.  A  few  yards  from  the  ard^'of 
Hadrian,  is  the  south-east  angle  bf  the  ihodeam  wall,  which  here  toma 
to  the  west,  abd  which  is  built  upon  the  extremity  6t  the  periboloi 
of  the  Olympieion.  The  next  gate  which  is^  iii  the  western  watt,  and 
not  far  from  the  arch  of  Httdrian,  is  called;  ApSec»mx$L  vofrk,  as  the 
vicinity  is  inhabited  by  some  AlbkniBxi  families^  The  road  passinj^ 
near  the  foundations  of  the  gate,  which  is  probably  the  iW^MJ^f ^ 
leads  to  the  villages  between  the  south-east  foot  lof  Hjtnd^tos'  aad 
the  sea,  to  the  ruins'^nd  port  pf  Thbrikos^  the  Sunidni  proih6tttp^y; 
and  the  passage  from  Attica  to  tHe  island  of  Zda.  Afto^dds^g^te 
the  walls  are, carried  on  in  a  westerly  direction,  below  the  southern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  and  running  parallel  with  the  front  of  the 
theatnS  of  Bacchus,  joiii  some  aiicient  arches,  and  flirther  on  are 
attached  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  theatre  of  Herodes^  the  whole 

r 

front  of  Which,  with  its  western  flank,  serve  as  the  wall  of  the  town, 
which  again  begins  where  the  theatre  terminates* 

The  third  gate,  which  is  on  the  western  eitt^emity  of  the  Aero-' 
pdlitf,  serves  as  the  outer  entrance  to  thie  citadel,  und  is^  called  the 
Castle'  Ostte:  It  feces  the  Athenian  ports, .  to  'which  it  conducts 
by  the  Turkish  cemetery,  over  the  foundations  of  the  Rraefan 
gate,  and  through  the  olive  groves.  It  is  seldoii  used  except  by 
the  garrison.  From  hence  the  wall  is  carried  over  the  sumniit 
of  the-  Areiopagos,  at  the  northern  foot  of  which,  is  the  fourth 
gate»  also  facing  the  sea ;  the  different  roads  branching  from  it 
lead  to  the  ports,  and  to  the  ferry  of  Salamis ;  it  is  called  Mandra* 
bili.  Its  lintel  is  a  large  block  of  white  marble,  ornametited  with 
Doric  guttae^  and  belonging  to  a  choragic  monument,  as  is  evident 
from  the  inscription  on  it^  which  has  b«en  published  by  Spon. 
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The  wall  contioties  Jaftti  irre^lar .  northern  dicection ;  and  after 
passing  a  few  feet  to  the  we^t  of  the  Thesdon  forms  an  angle,  and  is 
carried  on  in  an  easterly  ]iae  toward^  the  foot  of  Anchesmos. 
;  The.  fifth  ^ftfi9<  which  J&  ijithfei  north,  wall,  not  far  from  theThe^ 
seion,  is  called  Gyphtichi,  or  Gyphto-Porta,  the  Egyptian  gate.^ 
Xt  fades  the.  western  eokl.of  Moimt  Fames;  and  the  road  from  it, 
after  passing  oyer.the.fottndatiaBs  of  ithe  Dipulbn,  leads  throngh  thd 
fttte/'of:  the  Academy,  and.the  otive'  groine,  along  the  saared>  way  to 
EJcniSNs,  Me^iia,  aiid;the!PeIoponheso& 

i  The  iiixth.ia  ^soin ^the Jioitthem  wall,  and^is  called  thegacte.  of  th« 
Holy  Apostles :  the  principal  road  from  it  leads  througl}  th$(  oliv$ 
gnoite  toKaaha';  and  oyer  Pames^  by  the  castie  and  pass  of  Phyle, 
into  Boeotia. 

The  seventh  gate,  which  is  next  to  that  of  Hadrian,,  is  in  the 
mstem.waUv  and  is  indiscriminately  called  Messogia,  Rhodaqhio,  and 
Boubounistra.  The  road  conducts  to  the  villages  in  that  part  of  the 
plain  calledrMessogia.  It  also  leads.to  Cq^hissia^  Mount  Pentelikbn^ 
Marathon,  and  Eubce^.  The  Jambs  and  thd  lintel  of  the.  gate  con-* 
sist  of  three  large  masses,  of  laiirble  belonging  to  the  Roman  aqu^ 
4uct,  which  was  of  &e  Ionic  order.^  The  beginning  of  the  turn  of 
an  arch  is  seen  upon  thejend  of  the  entablature,  where  We  remark 
the  following  inscription^  the  remains  of  a  larger  one,  which  is  now 
lost : 

IMP.  CAESAR.  T.AELIVS. 

AVG.  PIVS.  COS.  III.  TRIB.POT.  II.  P.  P.  AQVAEDVCTVM.  IN  NOVIS. : 

CONSVMMAVrr. 

Potter^  supplies  the  rest  of  the  inscription  from  Gruter :  and  Spon 
indicates  the  order  in  which  the  words  were  placed  upon  the  entabla- 
ture, which  was  6n  the  other*  end  of  the  arch,  but  which  was  lost 
even'  in  his  time! :— - 


t  From  AtyiNrTOf. 
*  See^tufu^  ikJ.  S^cA*  ,  '  Anliq.  of  Gieeof^  voL^.U  b«  I.e.  6. 
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HADRIANVS.  ANTONINVS.  ' 

ATHENIS.  COEPTVM.  A.  DIVO.  HADRIANO.  RATRE..SyO-!.        ' 

DEDICAVITQ* 

So,  that  by  placing  the  twa  fragments  together,  the  whole  inscription 
is  obtained. 

The  walls  of  the  town  are  perforated  wkh  loop  holes  for  musketry* 
and  strengthened  with  projecting  square  *  turrets. 

The  walls  which  were  raised  in  the  time  of  Themistoclte,  were 
sixty  stadia  in  circumference.  Those  who  give  it  a  circuit  of  two 
hundred,  included  the  space  between  the  long  walls,  and  the  tiiree 
principal  ports. 

Plutarch^  affirms,  that  .Syracuse  was  as  large  as  Athais,  aitd  we 
know  from  Strabo/  that  the  circuit  of  the  former  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty  stadia. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassos?  says,   that  the   cjrcuxbference  of 
Alliens  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  Rome. 
.    Meursius  mentions  the  ten  following  gates  of  Athens  :* 

Axecpftxoif  Aioxctfw^j  AiOfiuuij  U^auaif   Qfoxiou^  Bfteurmi^  the' sataie  as 

Potter  enumerates  thirteen,  incltidingthat  of  Hadrian,  and  omit- 
ting the  MsXiTiJic*  He  thinks  the  €i^aa%eu  was  the  same  as  the  Atmiko^^ 
and  the  Kj^afuixeiu  mjXcu.  He  also  adds  the  lifcuf  the  IrA»y/ai,  the  Xiuuai, 
and  the  AsyM^  TrvXm.  The  two  latter  are  not  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  as  gates  of  Athens;  nor  is  the  Thracian^  which  is  given  by 
Meursius. 

Stuart,^  who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  gates,  says  that  their 
foundations  may  for  the  most  part  be  seen ;  but  it  is  at  present  very 


^  Life  of  Niciat.  V  B.  6.  p.  270.  .  >  Aatiq.  Bom.  b;  4.  )63. 

*  Dr.  CfatniUer  has  the  following  pasM4;e  concerning  diis  gate,  one.  part  of  wUch,  relative 
to  the  Pinean  gatei  ia  deariy  erroneous. — ^Dipulon  was  the  gate  at  fi^ch  Sylla  entered  from 
the  Pineusy  and  was  sometimes  called  the  Piraan  Gate;  it  led  toward  Thria  and  Eleusisy 
and  was  likewise  called  the  Tkriasian  and  the  Sacred  Gate.  A  region  within  and  a  suburlr 
withoiU  it  being  named  Ceremicus,  it  was  also  called  the  gate  of  the  Ceramieu*. — ^Tntels 
in  Greece,  c«  18.  p.  89.  ^  VoL  3.  on  the  plan  of 'AAens,  p.  4.     .  * 
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difficult  to  identify  the  position  of  more  than  four ;  one  of  which  is 
liear  the  fountain  Kallirhoe ;  another  towards  the  s.  w.  foot  of  An- 
chesmos ;  a  third  in  the  hollow  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Musseum  ; 
and  a  fourth  near  the  Academy.  These  are  probably  the  IiriraSis^  the 
Aio/tiwi^  the  TliipaiKeu^  and  the  AivuXov. 

The  ancient  walls  of  the  city  may  be  traced  over  the  summit  of 
the  Museum  and  the  Pnyx,  nearly  in  a  northern  direction,  for  a  con- 
siderable way  in  the  plain.  Some  vestiges  are  then  seen  taking  an 
easterly  course,  which  near  Anchesn^os  turn  towards  the  south, 
and  end  at  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ilissos,  east  of  the  stadium. 
They  then  take  a  direction  towards  the  west  and  north-west,  form- 
ing an  irregular  square,  with  several  curves  and  angles.  These  traces 
are  however  found  with  many  intervals  and  interruptions. . 

It  appears,  from  Vitruvius,^  that  part  of  the  Athenian  wall,  facing 
Hymettos,  was  constructed  with  brick. 

The  arch  which  was  built  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  was  not  one  of 
the  gates  of  Athens,  being  considerably  within  itd  ancient  peribolos. 
'  Little  remains  to  be  said  upon  a  monument  which  has  not  much  archi- 
tectural merit,  and  which  has  been  scrupulously  detailed  by  Stuart.* 

The  inscriptions  in  iambic  verse,  which  are  on  each  side,  indicate 
the  situations  of  the !^  old  town,  or  Theseiopolis,  and  of  new  Athens, 
or  Hadrianopolis.^  The  former  contained  the  space  which  includes 
the  Acropolis,  extending  beyond  the  Museeum  and  the  Pnyx,  and 
towards  the  Academy. .  The  latter  occupied  a  part  of  the  plain  be- 
tween the  Ilissos  and  Anchesmos. 

This  inscription  was  imitated  from  that  which  was  upon  the  column 
.erected  by  the  lonians  and  Theseus,  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
which  separated  th^  Peloponnesos  from  Ionia  or  Attica ;  on  the  side 
facing  the  former  was  inscribed^  Ta  i*  im  Hi Xo^oyyiy^oc,  ou»  Iwta ;  and 
on  that  facing  Ionia  was^  Ta  i*  oux^  niXo^tfVKfo-o^,  axx*  Iuvm. 


«  B.  2.  c.  8.  and  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  b.  35.  c.  14.  <  Vol.  d.  c.  3. 

'  Sparti^iM,  life  of  Hadrian.  ^  This  is  Peloponnesos,  not  Ionia. 

'  ThisisnotPdoponnesos,  but  Ionia.  See  Strabo,  b.  3.  and  9.  and  Plutarch*sLife  of  Theseus. 
yOL.  IV  3  D 
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The  inscriptioais  on  the  arch  of  Hadrian  are  evidently  to  be  under- 
stood in  tlie  same  manner ;  the  modern  walls  are  built  against  it. 
The  breadth  a£  the  arch  is  twenty  feet^  but  the  breaddi  of  the  entire 
building  is  forty-^our.  It  is  considerably  buried  and  disfigured  by  a 
Turkish  wicket ;  which  forms  a  singidar  contrast  with  the  sunroiand-^ 
ing  marble* 

It  is  surprising  that  so  flimsy  a  fabric  as  the  arch  of  Hadrian  should 
have  been  erected  in  a  city  which  possiessed  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  the  three  Grecian  orders ;  but  it  furnished  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  may  impute  the 
corruption  of  th^  ehaster  rules  of  Grecian  symmetry.  The  Ionic  pro- 
portions which  ^re  given  to  the  tall  and  effeminate  Doric  of  the 
theatre  of  Marcdlus;  and  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  the 
temple  of  Hercules  and  the  villa  of  Maecenas  at  Tivoli,  the  temple 
of  Hercules  at  Cora,  the  mixture^  of  the  Ionic  and  Doric  orna- 
ments, and  the  amalgamation  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders  in 
the  meretricious  Roman  composite,  are  so  many  proofs  that  the 
tComans  were  deficient  in  correctness  of  taste  and  solidity  of  judg- 
ment. 

« 

These. examples  however  have  been  copied  in  some  of  the  richest 
and  niost  stately  edifices  of  modem  times.  Nothing  is  more  gor- 
geously rich'i  and  ^t  the  tome  time  more  palpably  tasteless,  than  the 
front  of  Saint  Peter's  church,  and  the  superb  colonnadei  which  is 
singly  of  no  order,  and  collectively  of  all.  The  same  fault  may 
be  found  with  most  of  the  churches  in  Italy,  where  architecture 
was  put  to  the  rack  and  tortured  into  deformity  by  Sausovino, 
Michael  Angdo  and  Borromini,  who  seem  to  have  done  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  they 


*  One  of  the  earliest  examples  remainiog  of  this  mixture  of  the  orders  is  the  sarcophagus 
of  one  of  the  Scipios  which  is  now  in  the  Vatican;  it  has  a  Doric  frixe  with  trigT]rphs  and 
metopsB;  surmounted  widi  Ionic  dentils. 
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lived.^  A  few  piaces  to  the  south  of  the  arch  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  wall,  belonging  to  the  peribolos  of  the  Olympieion. 
The  modern  wall  is  built  upon  it.  There  are  but  few  traces  of 
Hadrianopolisy  or  the  town  of  Hadrian. ;  the  materials  have  pro^ 
bably  been  employed  in  building  modem  Athens*  The  plain  between 
the  arch  and' foot  of  Anchesmos  consists  of  arable  land^  with  few 
and  imperfect  vestiges  of  antiquity. 

The  following  curious  funereal  inscription  in  hexameter  and  pen- 
tameter verse,  was  found  near  the  arch  of  Hadrian.  It  is  onder  a 
bas-reUef: 

OTTO£OrH£TEMNnN£TAXTH*OPONATAAKAAHOTr 

ETTrXOLHrONEnNEAraZEnEITArOOL 

EIKOriTXlNnANTXlNETEXlNTnOTXlAEKEKPTMMAI 

SHMATIMHTENOLXlMHTOATNHriTAKEIL 

TEGNEin£AOTKOIOrOATPOMAIAAAOTinENeO£ 

AMOOTEPOISEAinONATrPONEMOILTOKEZI. 

The  decastyl^  temple,  which  is  that  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter 
described  by  Vitruvius,^  was  situated  in  the  quarter  of  Athens  denoi- 
minated  Hadrianopolis,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  nuns  in 
the  world,  though  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  original  edifice  remains ! 
Some  conception  may  be  formed  of  its  ancient  splendour,  when  we 
consider,  that  in  the  long  interval  of  seven  hundred  years,  from  its 
foundation  by  Pisistratos,  to  its  dedication  by  Hadrian,  several 
kings  and  princes  vied  with  each  other  to  bring  it  to  perfection.^ 
The  architects,  whose  talents  were  successively  employed  in  this 
noble  structure,  were  Antistates,  Callseschros,  Antimachides,  Fori- 
nos,  and  the  Roman  Cossutius.^    Strabo^  says,  that  the  death  of  the 


^  Alle  bizzarrie  e  alle  scorrezioni  Michelangelesche,  delle  qiudi  rarchitettura  nel  secolo 
xvi.  fit  in  Roma  infettata,  si  complicarono  in  questo  s^colo  XTii.  le  foUie  Bonominesche. 
Milizio  ddle  belle  Arti  del  Disegno,  p.  191  /  Bassano,  1787* 

^  Dr.  Chandler  pretends  that  it  had  only  eight  colunina  in  front  Trayeb  in  Greece, 
c.  15.  p.  74.  '  Preface  of  the  sevendi  book.  ^  Sueton.  b.  £.  Octav*  ^61. 

*  See  VitruTius^  loc.  cit.  ^  B.  9*  meaning  Perseus* 

3d2 
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sovereign,  by  whom  it  was  dedicated,  caused  it  to  be  left  unfinished ;. 
and  Plutarch*  obsehres,  that  as  Athens  peifected  all  her  temples,  but 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympios,  so.  Plato  left  only  his  work  concerning  the 
Atlantic  island  incomplete.  Philostratus'  says  it  was  dedicated  by 
Hadrian  {Kaditptaa-ag  o  Kwoxfofrta^.  Spartianus^  erroneously  asserts,' 
that  Hadrian  not  only  dedicated,  but  also  began  it — *^  Opera  quser 
apud  Athenienses  cseperat  dedicavit ;  ut  Jovis  Olympii  ^dem/f 

It  was  also  enriched  by  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedoo ;  as  we 
see  from  Livy  ;^  '^  Magnificentiae  vero  in  Deos,  vel  Jovis  Olympii: 
templum  Athenis,  unum  in  terris  inchoatum  pro  magnitudine  Dei, 
potest  testis  esse/'  It  was  continued  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and 
Augustus,  and  finished  by  Hadrian. 

The  fictions  of  fable  represent  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Deuca- 
lion ;^  but  Aristotle,^  who  compares  it  to  the  Egyptian  pyramids, 
Vitruvius,  and  SuiJas,  ascribe  that  honour  to  Pisistratos. 

According  to  Stuart's  plan  it  had  when  entire  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  large  columns,  and  twenty-six  smaller  ones  within  the 
cella.  It  stands  upon  a  foundation  of  the  softPiraean  stone,  like  the 
Parthenon.  Pliny''  seems  to  authorize  the  supposition,  that  Sylla 
sent  from  Athens  to  Rome  some  columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympios  :  but  when  we  consider  their  colossal  size,  it  appears  pro-^ 
bable  that  he  alludes  to  some  of  the  smaller  ones  which  were  within 

« 

the  cella,  and  perhaps  of  more  costly  materials  than  the  Pentelic  : 
which  was  not  so  highly  prized  by  the  Romans  as  the  variegated 
marble.  The  capital  and  the  architrave  of  this  temple,  have  never 
been  measured  on  account  of  the  great  height  of  the  column ;  which, 
including  the  capital,  appears  to  be  about  fifty-five  feet.  The 
capitals  are  not  all  exactly  similar  in  their  ornaments ;  and  are  so 
large,  that  they  are  composed  of  two  blocks. 

The  shafts  of  the  columns  consist  of  several  frusta.     Some  of  the 


^  Life  of  Solon.  >  De  Vit.  Sophist,  b.  25.  c.  3.  '  Life  of  Hadrian,  c.  1 3. 

*  B.  41.  c.  £0.  «  Pausan.  b,  1.  c.  18.  •  Polit.  b.  5.  c.  H.  . 

^  Nat.  HisU  b.  36.  c.  6. 
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epistylia  or  architraves  have  been  shaken  out  of  their  places,  pro- 
bably by  earthquakes,  and  menace  a  speedy  fall.  The  eniasis  or 
swelling  of  the  columns  is  so  slight,  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  to 
the. eye..  I  discovered  it. by  means  of  that  infallible  medium  of 
truth  and  accuracy,  the  camera  obscura.  As  high  up, as  the  hand  of 
man  has  been  able  to  reach,  theflutings  of  the  columns  are  much 
broken  :  which  at  a  certain  distance .  gives  the  appearance  of  a  still 
greater  entasis}  Many  of  the  Grecian  temples  exhibit  a  slight  degree 
of  protuberance ;  but  very  different  from  the  gross  and  unseemly 
paunches  which  are  seen  in  the  colonnade  of  Saint  Peter's  church 
at  Rome.  .        . 

The  brick  building  that  rests  upon  the  architrave  of  the  two 
western  columns  of  the  middle  range^  is  supposed  to  have  been. the 
aerial  residence  of  a  Stylites  hermit:  it  is  three  stories  high,  and 
about  twenty  feet  long,  and  seven  broad ;  and  must  have .  been 
erected  when  the  temple  was  much  more  perfect,  and  when  a  stair- 
case remained  in  the  wall  of  the  cella,  or.whep  the  accumulated 
miass  of  ruin  reached  as  high  as  the  episty  lia  of  the  temple. 
K  Tavemier,  in  hii  journey  through  Persia,  saw  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Simeon  Stylites,  and  the  remains  of  .the  column,  on  which 
the  saint  had,  lived,  near  the  village  of  Chaquemire.  It  was  also 
noticed  by  Cornelio  Magni  in  1674. 

Fart  of  the  peribolos  of  the  Olympieion  remains  on  the  south  ^ide, 
facing  the  Ilissos,  and  on  the  eastern  end,. opposite  Hymettos;. and 
fi  small  part  of  it  is  visible  near  the  arch  of  Hadrian.  The  former 
is  in  its  present  state  near  two  hundred  feet  in  length ;  and  composed 
in  the  most  perfect  part  of  eleven  layers  of  stone  regularly  con- 
structed, and  fortiGed  by  projecting  buttresses,  similar  to  the  peri- 
bolos of  a  temple  at  Delphi.  None  of  it  remains  on  the  northern 
side.  The  length  of  the  peribolos  when  entire,^was  six  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  feet,  and  its  circuit  was  about  four  stadia :  according  to 


^  The  columns  of  Sunium  and  of  Tborikos  have  no  ^ta9is.    That  of  the  Parthenon  and  of 
the  Tbeseion  are  so  sliglit  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 
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Fausanias/  it  Was  dipteral  and  hypaethrdl^  with  double  rows  of 
columiis,  and  having  no  roof. 

The  single  column  which  stood  towards  the  western  extremity  of 
the  temple,  was  thrown  down  many  yeara  ago^  by  the  ord^s  of  a  Voi-: 
Vode  of  Athens,  for  the  sake  of  the  materials,  which  were  employed 
in  constructing  the  great  mosque  in  the  bazar.  It  was  undermined 
and  blown  down  by  gunpowder;  but  such  ilras  its  massive  strength, 
that  the  fourth  explosion  took  place  before  it  fell.  The  Pasha  of  £gri- 
pos  i&flicted  upon  theVoivode  a  fine  of  seventeen  purses  (8,500  Turkish 
piastres)  for  having  destroyed  those  venerable'  reniains.  The  Athe^ 
nians  relate,  that,  after  this  column  was  thrown  down,  the  three 
others  nearest  to  it  were  heard  at  night  to  lament  the  loss  of  their 
sisjber  I  and  these  nocturnal  lamentations  did  not  cease  to  terrify  the 
inhabitants,  till  the  sacrilegious  Voivode,  who  had  been  appointed 
gbvemor  of  Zetoun,  was  destroyed  by  poison. 

While  I  was  taking  a  view  of  the  temple^  atrold  Albanian  woman, 
by  name  Cosmichi,  who  was  passing  by,  surprised  at  the  uncommon 
appearance  of  my  camera  obscura,  said,  ^^  You  know  where  the 
sequins  are — ^but  with  all  yoixr  magic  you  cannot  conjure  them  into 
your  box  !  for  a  black  watches  them  all  day ;  and  at  night  jumps 
froni  column  to  column  V  She  then  proceeded  gravely  to  assure  me, 
that  the  brick  building  upon  the  architrave  was  the  repository  of 
great  treasure,  and  the  habitation  of  a  black. 

These  kind  of  stories  frequently  originate  in  Greece,  in  thedisorr 
dered  imaginations  of  maniacal  individuals,  by  whom  they  are  con- 
fidently retailed  till  they  are  generally  believed;  and  at  length 
become  traditionary  prodigies.  The  old  woman  in  question  was  a 
picture  of  the  greatest  misery ;  and  subsisted  by  alms*  She  used 
to  go  regularly  once  a  day  to  the  church  of  Saint  George,  on  the 


1  B.  1.  c.  18. 
*  Had  die  laudable  practice  of  fining  dilapidaton  contioaed  to  the  present  time,  the 
Athenian  temples  would  have  been  saved  from  their  late  destruction* 


•  J 
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stunmit  of  Mpuut  Anchesmos,  and  .tell  the  Saiat  the  news  of  the 
towow  Five  ithousfmd  piaatres  were  fowid  concealed  in  her  dwelling 
a^  th^  period  of  hex  decease. 

Mons.  Taveroier^^  whose  descriptions  of  antiquities  are  extremely 
ludicrous,  sajs  of  this  templei  '^  H  y  a  encore  dix  sept  colonnes  de 
m^rbre  qui  rieste^t  de  trois  eens  que  Ton  dit  avoir  6t6  aneienn^nent 
au  pal?^  de  ThQs6e  prepiier  Eoy  d'Athenes/"^ 

The  two  iQllowing  inscriptions  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  temple,  jEuid  are  apparently  sepulchral :  the  first  records  the 
nfltme  of  £ge$ia3i  son  of  Egesippos,  of  the  tribe  Erchiea :  the  se- 
cond relates  to  Decimus  Cossutiiis,  a  Bjomao,  son  of  Publius.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  a  Roman  by  the  name  of  Cossutius  was  em- 
ployed in  finishing  the  Olympieion. 

HrHZIAE 

HTHEinnoT 

EPXIETE 

« 

TSIAN.  . 

AEKMOS 
KOrEOTTlOX 

nonAior 
pnMAior. 

There  are  some  imperfect  traces,  and  scattered  blocks  of  stone  and 
marble,  in  the  space  which  is  between  the  Olympieion  and  the  Mu- 
saniih.  A  fi^untain  is  seen  near  the  Albanian  gate,  with  several  foun- 
:  dations,  and  a  little  garden ;  which,  though  containing  only  a  few 
small  trees,  gives  relief  to  the  eye,  which,  during  the  summer  months, 
is  fatigued  by  the  parched  and  arid  aspect  of  the  Athenian  plain. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  gate  of  Hadrian,  and  Mount  Anchesmos, 
seen  from  this  spot,  form  a  picturesque  and  striking  view. 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Bissos  are  the  remains  of  a  structure 
composed  of  brick,  small  stones,  and  cement ;  which  were  no  doubt 


^  Voyage  en  Perae,  Ut.  S* 
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originally  coated  with  marble.  The  chamber,  which  was  possiblj 
sepulchral,  is  arched  ;  the  superstructure  terminates  in  the  iform  of  a 
large  pedestal,  which  probably  supported  an  equestrian  statue.  The 
foundations  of  the  town  walls,  and  the  imperfect  vestiges  of  a  gate, 
are  perceived  a  few  yards  nearer  to  the  Acropolis. 

This  may  be  the  sepulchre  that  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  ;^  the 
summit  of  which  was  embellished  by  an  equestrian  statue  made  by 
Praxiteles.  The  neighbouring  traces  appear  to  be  the  rem&ins  of 
a  gate- by  which  Pausanias  may  have  entered  Athens;  for  before 
he  came  to  the  town  he  visited  the  ports,  and  perhaps  set  off  for 
Athens  from  Phaleron ;  in  which  case  he  would  enter  the  city  by 
this  and  not  by  the  Pireean  gatci  He  does  not  particularize  the 
name ;  but  it  was  probably  the  linraSig.  If  he  (Proceeded  to  Athens 
from  the  Piraeus,  as  some  imagine,  he  would  enter  the  city  by  the 
Piraean  gate. 

Stuart^s  description'  of  the  monument  of  Philopappos  leaves  little 
to  be  added  to  what  he  has  said  upon  that  subject.  It  has  its  faults 
and  deficiencies,  but  it  is  an  elegant  and  imposing  object.  In  the 
interior  of  the  basement  are  some  blocks  of  the  grey  Hymettian 
marble,  and  the  soft  stone  from  the  Pirseus.  The  superstructure  is 
of  Pentelic  marble. 

In  the  Barbarini  library  at  Rome  there  is  an  ancient  manuscript 
copy^  from  Cyriac  of  Ancona,  with  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
some  antiquities  of  Greece,  amongst  which  is  the  monument  in 
question,  which  is  riepresented  entire,  and  eighty  feet  in  height.*  The 
third  niche  and  statue  are  given,  and  under  them  the  following 
inscription : 

BAZIAEir 
rEAETXOL 
ANTIOXOr 
NIKATXIP. 


-r^- 


*  B.  1.  c.  C.  «  Vol.  3.  c.  5.  «  The  manuscript  b  dated  1465. 

^  This  is  greatlj  exaggerated ;  see  Stuart,  loc.  cit. 
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The  sculpture  is  in  the  Roman  style,  and  has  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  arcTi  of  Titus,  but  is  inferior  in  the  execution. 

On  the  front  of  the  car  is  represented  a  figure  with  a  human 
body,  but  the  legs  and  feet  terminating  in  fishes'  tails,  or  serpents' 
heads ;  this  figure  is  so  small  and  corroded,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
criminate its  precise  form.  It  may  either  represent  a  Triton,  or 
Erichthonios.  The  same  device  is  seen  upon  the  trophy  which  was 
on  the  tympanon  of  a  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  upon  the  uTmroitoy  of  a 
marble  thrones  at  Mitylene. 

Near  the  monument  is  a  tumulus,  which  was  opened  a  short  time 
before  my  arrival  at  Athens;  the  only  things  found  in  it  were 
some  burnt  bones  and  ashes,  some  broken  pottery,  and  a  heap  of 
nails;  the  latter  may  have  belonged  to  the  coffin  in  which  the 
bones  were  deposited.  Pausanias^  says  it  was  reported  that  Musaeus 
was  buried  on  this  hill,  but  Spon^  mentions  an  inscription,  in  which 
Port  Phaleron  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 

This  Musaeus  was  of  Eleusis,  son  of  Antiphemos,  father  of  Eumol- 
pos,  and  disciple  of  Orpheus.  At  a  few  paces  to  the  west  of  the 
monument,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  traces  of  a  wall  are  seen, 
extending  nearly  in  a  straight  line  down  the  northern  side  of  the 
hill,  to  the  hollow  between  the  Musaeum  and  the  Pnyx,  where  the 
Piraic  gate  was  probably  situated  :  this  may  be  the  wallof  the  city, 
or -perhaps  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  raised  by  Demetrius ;  for 
Pausanias  leaves  it  doybtful  whether  the  whole  of  the  Musaean  hill, 
or  only  a  part  of  it  was  within  the  w&Us.    His  words  are,  $aTt  h  mrog 

Demetrius^  by  making  it  a  fortress  kept  the  Athenians  in  awe :  it 
is  not  quite  so  high  as  the  Acropolis.  Its  base  is  cultivated,  but 
the  upper  parts  are  baiTen  and  rocky,  producing  only  some  stunted 
shrubs,  a  scanty  pasture  for  goats  and  sheep,  and  a  great  quantity 


*  B.  1.  c.  25.  *  Voyage  de  Grrece,  1 2.  liv.  5.  p.  804. 

'  Plutarch's  life  of  Demetrius. 
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of  the  bulbous  root  squills,  and  of  the  marrubium  which  Dioscorides 
terms  YeuJbJ^Kroipo^,  and  which  the  Athenians  at  present  call  ^«^m* 
fdMpyo ;  but  the  word  /Aoupo^  which  signifies  black,  seems  giv^en.  to  this 
plant  by  Antithesis,  as  the  leaves  are  covered  with  a  glossy  down  of 
a  white  colour. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Musaeum,  which  faces  the  Aeropolist 
exhibits  several  artificial  terraces,  or  platforms,  which  were  no  doa^ 
anciently  cultivated. 

The  western  side  of  the  hill  is  almost  covered  with  traces  oS 
buildings  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  the  remains  of  stairs  are  visible  in 
several  places*  In  this  spot  we  also  find  some  wells  and  cisterns 
of  a  circular  form,  hollowed  out  in  the  rock)  and  enlarging  towards 
the  base.  Of  these  receptacles  for  water,  the  smaller  probably  be- 
longed ta  private  individuals ;  but  some  of  larger  dimensions  wove 
for  the  use  of  those  who  lived  within  four  stadia,  according  to  th9 
law  enacted  by  Solon.^ 

The  best  panoramic  view  of  Athens,  its  plain,  and  its  ports^  is 
from  this  hill ;  it  comprehends  the  Acropolis,  the  town,  the  whole 
of  the  plain,  with  its  surrounding  mountains,  the  ports,  the  Saronk 
Gulph,  bounded  by  the  Peloponnesian  mountains ;  amongst  which 
the  principal  are  Methana  and  Arachnaion..  Towards  the  west  is 
seen  the  Acrocorinth,  and  beyond  it  the  snowy  summits  of  CyUene 
in  Arcadia ;  the  principal  islands  which  appear  are  Kalauria^ 
^gina,  Salamis,  and  Psyttalia. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  of  Milton^  might  lead  us  to  suppow 
that  he  had  actually  contemplated  Athens  from  this  spotic  &^  in  ci 
transport  of  admiration  had  exclaimed — 

^*  liook  f— on  th'  Egean  shor«  a  city  stands. 
Built  nobly ;.  pure  the  air„  aiid  light  the  soil ; 


1  Plutarch's  Life  of  Scion.  •  PwHliae  Regained,  b.  4. 
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Athens :  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  doquence ;  native  to  famous  wits, 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 

City,  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades  f 

See,  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long. 

l^ere,  flowery  hill,  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees  industrious  murmurs,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissos  rolls 

His  whispering  stream.    Within  the  walls  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages,  his  who  bred 

Great  Alexander,  to  subdue  the  world ; 

LyoBeum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next.'' 

« 
I 

At  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Musaeum,  opposite  the  Acropolis,  there 
Me  three  anc;ient  excavations  in  the  rock ;  that  in  the  middle  is  of  an 
irregular  form,  and  the  other  two  are  eleven  feet  square.  One  of 
^em  teads  to  another  subterraneous  chamber,  of  a  circular  form, 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  diminishing  towards  the 
top.  In  the  shape  of  a  bell.^  '^'T^iese  excavations  are  called  itoCKAiA 
XdurpA,  the  ancient  baths.  They  have  their  magic  properties,  and 
fltre  imagined  to  be  the  haunt  of  evil  spirits.  If  they  were  baths, 
tfaey  were  to0  small  for  piiblic  use.  The  circular  chamber  was  per* 
hap¥  the  irtcmtax^rrw^  or  sudatory ;  the  next  adjoining  it  may  hare 
been  the  ai^o^miftw^  or  undressing  room ;  and  the  other,  the  ^e/^r- 
T^twr  or  anointing  room.  The  Roman  baths  had  the  caldarium^  the 
<ejMMiarMi97i,  dnd  IheyWgtcfantmi. 


^  I  have  seen  similar  bell-shaped  excavations  in  many  Grecian  fortresses :  tbey  were  also 
^toerv^  at  Eleusis,  and  in  the  island  of  Ithaca,  and  at  several  places  in  Italy ;  particularly 
at  Circtti,  Ariccia,  •AgyH'^y  of  Csre,  and  at  Isola  Famese,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Veil. 
Excavations  of  a  similar  form  are  very  common  in  Africa^  where  tfaey  are  used  for  pieserybg 
corn. 

3  E  2 
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The  face  of  the  rock  is  flattened,  and  has  been  built  against; 
the  holes  remain  in  which  the  beams  were  fixed,  and  some  steps, 
cut  in  the  steep  part  of  the  rock,  are  still  seen.  Some  suppose  these 
chambers  to  have  been  prisons.  There  are  also  some  excavations  at 
the  southern  foot  of  the  Musceum,  which  were  the  sepulchres  of  illus- 
trious persons.  There  are  some  foundations  of  stone  before  the  en- 
trance, and  on  each  side  are  the  remains  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 
The  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  is  about  ten  feet  in  height,  was  origi- 
nally rectangular,  but  has  been  broken.  The  interior  is  divided  into 
two  chambers,  the  farthest  of  which  contains  three  sarcophagi,  cut  in 
the  solid  mass ;  their  covers  have  been  destroyed.  The.  roof  of  the 
inner  cave  is  flat,  but  that  of  the  outer  chamber  terminates  in  the 
middle  in  an  obtuse  angle,  like  the  pediment  of  a  temple.  It  has 
been  imagined  that  these  were  the  sepulchres  of  the  Cimonian 
family.  Herodotus^  says  that  Cimon  was  buried  before  the  city, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  that  leads  to  Kpile.  '^ 

The  chronicler,  Marcellinus,'  asserts,  that  the  Kif^mog  [i^iifMcra  were 
in  Koile,  near  the  Melitensian  gate. 

While  I  was  drawing  the  outside  of  this  sepulchral  chamber,  two 
Turkish  women  arriving  seemed  much  disconcerted  at  my.  presence; 
and  after  some  consideration  and  conference,  desired  me  to  go  about 
my  business,  as  they  had  something  of  importance  to  do  in  thq  cave, 
and  did  not  choose  to  be  interrupted.  When  I  refused  to  retire,  they 
called  me  dog  and  infidel  P  One  of  the  women,  then  placed,  herself 
on  the  outside  for  fear  I  should  intrude,  while  the^oUier;  entered.; 
and  after  she  had  remained  there  about  ten  minutes,  they  both  went 
away  together ;  warning  me  at  my  peril  not  to  enter  the  caye ! 

The  Greek  who  was  with  me  said  he  was  certain  they  had ,  been 
performing  magic  ceremonies,  as  the  cavern  was  haunted  by  the 


>  B.  6.  c.  103.  <  On  the  life  of  Thucydides.  '  Giaour. 
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'M^cuj  or  Destinies:  nothing  would  have  tempted  hiikl  to  ^nter, 
and  when  I  was  going  in,  he  /threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  en- 
43reating  me  not  to  risk  meeting  the  redoubted  sisters;  who  he  was 
confident  were  feasting  on  what  the  Turkish  women  had  left  for  their 
repast. — I  found  in  the  inner  chamber  a  small  feast,  consisting  of  a 
cup  of  honey  and  white  almonds,  a  cake,  on  a  little  napkin,  and  a 
vase  of  aromatic  herbs  burning,  and  exhaling  an  agreeable  perfume. 
This  votive  offering  was  placed  upon  a  rock,  which  was  cut  and  flat 
at  top,  and  was  probably  originally  an  altar  or  table,  on  which  an 
annual  sacrificial  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  relations  of  the 
deceased. 

When;  I  returned  from  the  sepulchre,  I  found  the  Greek  pale 
and  tremblings  and  crossing  himself  very  frequently.  When  he 
saw  that  I  had  brought  out  the  contents  of  the  feast^  he  told  me 
lie  must  quit  my  service,  as  he  was  confident  that  I  should  shortly 
experience  some  great  misfortune  fi9r  my  impiety  in  destroying 
the  hopes  and  happiness  of  the  two  women,  by  removing  the 
offerings  they  had  made: to:  the  Destinies,  in  order  to  render  them  pro- 
pitious to  their  conjugal  speculations.  I  gave  the  cake  to  the  ass, 
who  had  brought  my  drawing  apparatus ;  and  by  whom  it  was 
devoured  without  any  scruples ;  but  unfortunately,  as  we  were  re- 
turning home,  this  animal,  with  a  perversity  not  unusual  in  his  restive 
race,  ran  away  braying  and  kicking  till  he  broke  my  camera  obscura 
ill  pieces.  I  collected  the  fragments  as* well  as  I  could ;  while  my 
Greek,  who  was  quite  sure  that  the  accident  was  owing  to  my  in^ 
trusion  into  the  cave,  triumphed  in  his  predictions ! 

Almost  every  cavern  about  Athens  has  its  particular  virtues ; 
some  are  celebrated  for  providing  its  fair  votaries  with  husbands^ 
after  a  few  sacrifices;  others  are  resorted  to  by  women  when  ad* 
vanced  in  pregnancy,  who  pray  for  prosperous  parturition,  and  male 
children ;  while  others  are  supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  accom- 
plishing the  dire  purposes  of  hatred  and  revenge.  But  those  evil 
spirits,  whose  assistance  is  invoked  for  vengeance  and  blood,  are  not 
regaled  upon,  cakes  and  honey;  but  upon  a  piece  of  a  priest's  cap. 
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or  a  rag  fcoia  his  garmeat,  which  are  considered  as  the  most  favoiHW 
able  ingredients  for  the  perpetration  of  malice  and  revenge. 

Magic  is  performed  for  good  or  evil  purposes^  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

One  of  the  most  malignant  incantations,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  be  followed  by  dreadful  results,  is  effected  by  secretly  placing^ 
at  night  time,  before  the  door  of  the  hated  person,  a  log  of  wood 
biimt  at  one  end,  with  some  hairs  twisted  round  it.  This  curse 
was  placed  with  due  solemnity  at  the  door  of  the  English  agent, 
Speridion  Logotheti,  while  I  was  at  Athens ;  but  he  rendered  it  of 
no  avail  by  summoning  a  great  number  of  priests  to  his  house ;  who 
easily  destroyed  the  spell  by  benedictions,  frankincense,  and  holy 
water  \ 

A  comniou  curse  against  women  is  to  wish  they  may  bring  forth 
female  children.  This  imprecation  is  supposed  to  be  accomplished, 
fay  placing  near  the  door  of  the  devoted  object  an  indefinite  number 
of  paras  with  a  hole  in  each.  I  was  assured  by  an  old  woman  that 
her  daughter  had  had  five  female  children  following,  owing  to  as 
many  perforated  paras  having  been  placed  before  her  door  by  some 
vindictive  dealer  in  witchcraft.  Thb  however  is  not  altogether  IB- 
credible  ;  as  the  power  of  the  imagination  may  be  supposed  to  be 
particularly  operative  upon  pre^ant  women,  especially  when  aided 
by  superstition. 

Women  in  Greece,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  sometimes  endeavour  to 
gain  the  heart  of  the  man  on  whom  they  have  fixed  their  affecttons, 
by  secretly  administering  magic  potions.  This  custom  appears  to  be 
of  very  ancient  data  The  philtra^  and  the  phammca^  that  were 
employed  for  this  purpose,  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Theo* 
^ritos^^  Virgil,*  Ovid,*  Juvenal,^  and  others. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enum^mte  the  various  magical  rites  practised 


'SMondldyl.  «Eolog,8.  *M«t&Bi.  «Sat&v.«La 
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bj  the  modem  Greeks ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to.  notice  one  more,  in 
which  they  place  great  faith.  When  a  feast  is  gi?eii,  and  there  is 
arroqsted  lamb^  which  is  generallj  a  standing  dishp.  the  shoulder  or 
Made  bones  are  scraped  bare»  when  certain  fibrous  marks  are  cmU 
ously  scrutinized,  in  order  to  presage  the  fortune  of  the  master  of 
the  feast. 

This  is  termed  ^XarofiuvTiiUj  or  tbe  sfaoulder-bone  prediction,  and 
seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  iifoaxoiti€6f  or  inspection  of  victims. 

Pennant^  describes  this  mode,  of  divmation  as  practised  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  sleinanachd^  or  divination 
by  the  spall  bone;  but  with. them  the  seer  or  second-sighted  per* 
former  looks  through  the  thin  paort  of  the  bone,  and  sees  future 
events  as  in  a  vision. 

Magic  is  never  practised  bjr  men ;  but  generally  by  old  women, 
as  was  formerly  the  pase.  It  was  aneientty  common  in  Thessaly; 
but  was  universally  detested,  and  exercised  only  by  the  lowest  class 
of  people^* 

Som«  excavations  were  making  when  I  was  at  Athens,  near  the 
lUssos;  and  a  short  way  from  the  foot  of  Hie  Musaeum  several 
sepulchres  were  discovered  containing  painted  terra  cotta  vases ;  the 
beauty  of  which  ineontestably  proves  the  high  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  the  art  of  design  bad  attained  ;  and  in  which  it  had  k^t 
pace  with  the  art  of  sculpture.  Ornaments  of  gold  and  ear-rings  of 
curious  workmanship  were  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  females,  as  I 
iqiagine  that  amongst  the  Greeks  ear-pcaidants  were  e»:ktsively  a 
feminine  decoration. 

.  In  Xenophon's  Anabasis^  we  find  that  a  man  in  tbe  Grecian  amy, 
who  had  the  rank  4^  Lockage^  was  supposed  to  be  a  Lydiain^  aoMi 
aot  a  Greek,  because  his  ears  wer«  bored;  and  he  was  ccmsequently 


^Toorin  Scotland,.! 769,  p.  179* 
^J^n^toJ^.  Nubes,  y.  747^aiid  Pliny,  Nmt  Httt.,b.  SO. c*  1.  * B.  9.«.  1. 
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discharged.     We  know  from  Horner^  that  ear-pendants  were  a 
feminine  ornament  in  very  early  times. 

The  following  sepulchral  inscriptions  were  discovered  near  the 
same  place.  The  two  first  are  on  marble ;  the  latter  is  on  a  large 
tile..  . 

OPOEH 

MATOrO 
NHSIMO. 

ONOMATION 
HnEPATIS. 

lEPANMHTPieEXlN 
AI0NV£I0£KAIAMM0NI0£: 

At  the  northern  foot  of  the  Mus^euni,  near  the  traces  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  Piraic  gate^  the  remains  of  several  other  Uicient 
sepulchres  are  seen^  and  the  ground  is  covered  with*  fragments  of 
terra  cotta. 

The  principal  way  to  the  Piraeus  at  present  passes  in  this  spot, 
between  the  Musaeum  and  the  Pnyx ;  and  it  is  probably  the  ancient 
Theseian  or  Piraean  way  ;  for  the  oiog  On^ua^  and  the  9  c/c  nupoua^  are 
supposed  to  have  been  one  and  the  same.* 

In  this .  situation  there  is  a  small  church  on  a  rock,  which  per- 
haps is  on  the  site  of  some  temple. 

The  spot  where  the  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Ama- 
zons was  supposed  to  have  been  signed,  was  nearer  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  and  was  called  Ofiu^fiocriw.  Plutarch^  relates,  that  the  fury 
of  the  battle  between  Theseus  and  the  Amazons  raged  between  the 
Musaeum  and  the  Pnyx. 


^  iliad.  14.  ▼.  182.  *  Potter*8  Antiq.  of  Oreece,  b.  1.  c.  8.  '  life  of  Tbeseas. 
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Proceeding  from  the  aboYe-mentioned  church,  along  the  eastern 
£x>t  of  the  Pnyx  hill,  in  a  north->west  direction,  for  about  one  hunr 
dred  yards,  I  arriyed  at  the  gre^t  circular  wall,  which  is  the  support 
or  buttress  to  the  declivity  of  the  Pnyx,  which  is  opposite  the  Areio- 
pagos,  and  faces  the  north-east.  This  colossal  fabric,  which  Wheler 
takes  for  a  theatre,  and  Spon  for  the  Areibpagbs,  is  worthy  of  the 
builders  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  and  is  composed  of  large  quadrilate- 
ral stones  well  united*  The  most  perfect  part  of  the  wall  contains 
three  layers  of  blocks ;  the  largest  of  which  measures  twelve  feet  in 
length,  and  seven  feet  three  inches  in  breadth.  Their  external  sur- 
face is  rustic  and  rough,  and  near  the  joints  they  are  ornamented 
with  parallel  Unes,  which  are  cut  all  round  them.    These  blocks  are 

« 

not  all  perfectly  rectangular,  nor  of  equal  dimensions,  but  partake  of 
that  irregularity  which  is  remarked  in  the  walls  built  prior  to  the 
time  of  Pericles,  resembling  the  south-west  side  of  the  gate  of  the 
Lions  at  Mycenae,  the  stones  being  nearly  equilateral.  This  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  few  antiquities  which  escaped  the  destructive  fury 
of  the  Persians,  and  of  the  last  king  of  Macedon* 

Higher  up  the  hill  are  the  fine  steps  or  seats  cut  in  the.  rock,  and 
the  JSema,  from  which  the  Athenian  orators  harangued .  the  multi- 
tude. The  Pnyx  is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias ;  Julius  Pollux^  says 
it  was  near  the  Acropolis,  and  ornamented  with  ancient  simplicity ; 
not  with  the  luxury  of  a  theatre. 

We  are  informed  by  Plutarch*  that  Themistocles  ordered  that  the 
Bemaj  on  the  Pnyx,  should  be  made  to  front  the  sea ;  but  the  thirty 
tyrants  afterwards  placed  it  towards  the  land.  The  circular  wall 
was  probably  built  before  that  periods  in .  order  to  support  the  ter- 
race or  hill,  upon  which  the  tribunal  was  afterwards  formed ;  it  is 
at  present  called  picetXa  rou  AiifMirOiifiof,  the  Stairs  of  Demosthenes. 
The  steps  were  almost  covered  with  earth,  which  was  cleared  away 


^  Onomast.  b«  8.  c.  10.  seg.  138.  *  life  of  Themutoclcis. 
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by  theOTders  of  a  British  nobleman.^  On  each  side  of  the  Bemtl  the 
rock  ia  cot  down  perpendiculffflj,  and  contains  several  small  cavi- 
ties or  niches  for  votive  offerings;*  amongst  them  is  one  much 


larger  than  the  others,  which  probably  contained  the  statue  of  the 
divinity  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  In  clearing  away  the  earth, 
many  of  these  offerings  were  discovered ;  they  axe  in  rehef  in  white 
marble,  well  sculptured,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Some 
account  of  them  may  be  considered  necessary  in  this  place.  Several 
parts  of  the  human  body  are  represented  in  bas-relief  upon  these 
tablets.  They  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter^— the  Most 
High.    On  a  plain  slab  is  inscribed  i 

rrNTPo*oi 

XAPIETHPION, 


*  Tbe  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
■  About  yctim  oBtfaagtf  aee  I.  Filippo  ToDuunm  de  Donariu,  et  Ttbellu  votint,  Udini, 
17>9,  in  OctoT. 
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On  a  slab  of  dark  Eleusinian  tinarble  is  mschbed : 

NH 
ETXHNrnEP 
Er^POETNOr. 

Under  a  small  female  breast  is  the  following  imperfect  inscription : 

EICIACri' 
ET 

Over  a  larger  breast  is  : 

ETTTXIOmcTO 
XBIi 

Over  another  is  ;  Under  the  same  is : 

ONHCIMHETXHN.  MlTTlCTa. 

On  another  offering : 

OArMniArrFiETn 

ErXHN 

The  following  tablet  was  dedicated  by  a  person  who  was  cured 
fix>m  some  malady  in  the  eyes.  The  eye  on  the  right  seems  to  have 
undergone  an  operation,  as  there  are  the  evident  marks  of  an 
incision  which  is  not  seen  on  the  other  eye ; 
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Some  paces  to  the  north  of  the  steps  there  is  a  detached  block  of 
stone,  nineteen  feet  in  length,  nine  in  height,  and  four  in  thickness. 
There  was  formerly  a  stone  upon  the  Pnyx,  by  which  the  Athenians 
swore;  but  Potter*  thinks,  with  Suidas,  that  the  XiSot  and  the  wwpa 
of  Demosthenes  and  Aristophanes  allude  to  the  Bema  of  the  Pnyx, 
which  is  of  stone.  It  is  surprising,  that  Pausanias  should  make  no 
mention  of  the  Pnyx,  which  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Athe- 
nian tribunals ;  be  has  perhaps  designated  it  under  some  other  ap- 
pellation. It  may  be  the  Trigondn,'  which  he  says  was  so  called  on 
account  of  its  triangular  form.  In  fact,  the  general  plan  of  these 
remuns  is  an  irregular  triangle,  although  its  supporting  wall  is  the 
segment  of  a  circle. 

These  votive  rocks  seem  to  have  been  common  in  Greece.  I  have 
observed  them  particularly  in  several  parts  of  Attica,  Bceotia,  Pho- 
cis,  Italy,'  and  Sicily.* 


'  B.  «.  c.  5.  *  T/H-yvyoy,  h.  I.e.  «8. 

■  At  Tm^,  AlbiDO,  Tusculutn,  Paleslrioa,  and  Valmontont.  *  At  Syracuse. 
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.  The  offerings  vrere  termed  irtfmacm^  and  m^Ait^ro?  by  the  Greeks^ 
and  tabellie  votiva  by  the  Romans/ 

.  TibuUus^  terms  them  ptcta  tabella;  Ovid,^  memores  tahella^  and 
Quintilliany^  depkta  tabula^  from  which  it  is  evident  they  were 
sometimes  painted. 

Strabo^  mentions  votive  tablets  at  Epidauros,  Trikka,  and  Kos. 

The  custom  of  suspending  in  holy  places  the  dedicatory  offerings 
of  gratitude  for  the  healing  of  limbs,  and  the  curing  of  maladies,  is 
still  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  They  represent  the  mem- 
bers which  have  been  healed,  and  they  are  generally  of  tin,  or 
painted  wood ;  but  the  wealthier  devotees  make  offerings  of  silver, 
which  are  sometimes  as  large  as  the  living  object,  but  of  which 
only  the  surface  is  composed  of  this  precious  metal. 

The  Indian  idolaters  follow  the  same  custoni,  according  to  Taver- 
nier,^  who  says,  that  at  a  pagoda  near  Bezouart,  where  there  is  a 
statue  of  one  of  their  gods,  the  pilgrims  who  wish  to  be  cured  of 
disorders, present  to  the  statue  the  semblance  of  the  member  affected, 
in  gold,  silver,  or  brass. 

The  whole  rock  of  the  Pnyic  has  been  covered  with  habitations,  as 
it  is  flattened  and  cut  in  all  directions.  There  is  a  road  at  its 
northern  base,  which  leads  from  Athens  to  the  ferry  of  Salamis :  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  rises  a  steep  rock ;  the  summit  of  which 
commands  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  Athens,  with  its  moun- 
tains, plain,  and  gulph. 


^  Or  irtMwic»  or  VM^ano,  iruttaci^Mi,  wivoKimcuif  wiytutivKOi^  and  wamxAc.   See  Plato,  Polit.  2. 
and  Adienania  I>dpiios<^.  c  8.  b.  IS. 

*  AoooidiDg  to  Suidas,  aya(^|^  ia  any  tfaingwfaich  is  consecrated  to  a  God,    Lezic.  vol.  I. 
p.  164. 

•      ■  nam  poase  mederi, 


docet  templis  mtdta  tabella  tuis. — B.  !•  eleg.  3.  t.  28. 

*  MetEUK  b.  8.  ▼.  744.  *  Inst.  Orat.  b.  6.  c.  1. 

^  B.  8.  p.  374.  Ancient  totite  offerings  are  veiy  commonly  found  in  Italy,  particularly  at 
Palestrina,  tbe  ancient  Prsneste,  where  ibey  were  probably  placed  in  die  temple  of  fortune, 
Tfae  most  coaraon  are  faandsi  feet,  ears,  eyes,  and  aedoea.  Tliey  are  generally  of  terra  cotta, 
but  the  latter  are  frequency  of  bronxe»  ^  Voyage  des  Indes,  torn.  2.  liv.  1. 
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Neat  the  road  ^t^sotae  l&i^  tnlu»eft  of  etcme^  .which  nbme 
subterraneous  concussion  has  probably  detached  framtbeonoolu  One 
of  tfa«8e  at  a  eertain  distance  haft  the  appearance  ofi  a  feioaalbidgure 
in  a  sitting  posture.  The  Athenians  call  it  kok^  nIAfpUy  ^fae^  Wicked 
Old  Hag :  it  recalled  to  my  mind  the  rock  into  which,  aceeidiog  to 
Ovid,^  Aglauros  was  metamorphosed  : 


**  Saxum  jam  coUa  tenebat 

Oraque  duruerant,  signumque  exangue  sedebat^ 
Nee  lapis  albus  erat,  sua  mens  infecerat  illam/' 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  poetical  cotac'eit  first  arose  frbhi'thid 
rock,  and  from  the  striking  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  fbmale 
form.  This  is  indeed  so  obvious,  that  it  is  rathei*  surprising  that  no 
former  traveller  has  made  the  same  observatiofa.  Stories  of  the  saime 
kind  have  no  doubt  been  invented  from  a  similar  cattse.  ^aiisabias^ 
mentions  a  rock  on  Mount  Sipylos,  which  at  a  certain  distance  had 
the  apjpearance  of  a  woman.  It  was  not  unusual  for  ladies  6f  ancient 
times  to  be  converted  into  stone.^  The  stories  of  Niobe,  Anaxarete, 
lodamia,  andLethaea,  and  the  PropcBtides  of  Cypru§,  are  well  known. 

It  was  also  sbmetimes  the  fate  of  men  i  as  of  t)aphtiis,  OleUos, 
iProetus,  Lichas,  Phineus,  Polydectes,  and  many  othefs. 

Not  far  from  xaxq  Ui^ocfu  there  is  a  rock  a  few  feet  in  height,  on 
which  newly-married  women  sit  and  slip  dowb,  in  Order  that  they  may 
be  blessed  with  a  numerous  progeny  of  males.  This  r&ck  i&  so  much  in 
fashion,  that  its  surface  has  taken  a  beautiful  polish.  It  is  of  a 
different  quality  from'  the  rocks  of  the  MuasBum^  the  Ardopagos, 
and  the  AcropoUs,  and  seems  an  aggregate  of  marine  substances. 


■r^ 


*  Metam.  b.  2.  v.  830. 

mi,  hard'ning  «t'i7  where,  and  speechless  grown. 
She  sits  unipoY'd,  and  freezes  to  a  stone  ; 
.    But  still  her  envious  hue  and  sullen  mien, 
Are  in  the  sedentary  figure  seen. 

*  B.  1.  c.  21.  s  See  Ovid.  Metam. 
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It  is  fuU  of  light-coloiffed  orbicular  nntfk^  apQ&  a  dark  broTm 
ground :  petrified  reeds  and  aquatic  plants  are  found  in  it.  MoM 
traVelknk  b^IieVe:  thil  hill  to  be  Mpiint  Ly^»bettos..  4t  its  eastern 
loot  the  lienzotttal  surfiiioe  of  the  rock  is  flattened*  and  nearly,  of  a 
cinmlar  §oim.  -.  The  neighbouring  rocks  are  also  cut  into:  steps. 

Nearer  to  thci  temple  of  Theseus  are  two  small  hilfe,,  f<Niped.  in 
modem  times,  bj.  the.acdumulated  niblMsh  Mrhich  is,  thuQWin. there; 
they  jave  called  £raii(rqft)Mi»  the  Ash  Hills. 

A  palm  tree  and  a  IVtrkish;  burying-ground  are  seep  near  the 
modem  walls  in  this  direction. 

Notiar  from  the  Pnyx  is  the  small  Greek  churpb  of  S^^Bjb  Atjdaipar 
siusy  built  upon  an  in&ulated  rock ;  other  large  masses  of  stoD%  wb[H^ 
seem  thrown  there  by  some  extraoircUnary  excrt^n  of  xuU:ure9  are  obr 
served  in  the  vicinity. .  The  larg^  .of  these  masses  .coi^tayp^  niches  ^or 
votive  offerings.  Further  in  the  plain  to  the  north  is  th^  £lieusiniap) 
or  saered.roaid^  which  passes  by  another  church,  near  which  are  th« 
rebiainsof  a.  latge  sepulchre  of  brick;  and  a  few  pacies  further; ^ 
copious  fountain.  In  the  intermediate  plain,  between  this  i^t  ^nd 
the  foot  of.  AnchesmoS)  there  are .  scarcely  any  r^moins  fo/^ept  the 
andent  wa}l9  of  the  city ;  which  may  be  traced  in  a  few  places*  but 
with  difficulty  and  hesitation.  Several  soqall  churches  which  are 
dispersed  in  theplain,  probably  mark  the  site  of  ancient  fabrics,  as 
the  majority  are  composed  pf  blocks  and  fragments  of  architecture. 

Between  the  foot  of  iV^ncl^esmos  and  the  Ilissos,  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Olympieion,  are  thp  traces  and  foundations,  of  some  stately 
edifice.;  probably  the  LycsQum.  The  lower  frustum  of  five  un^uted 
colimms  of  stone  are  in  their  ancient  places ;  and  the  others  might 
be  discovered  by  excavating :  their  diameter  is  five  feet  four  inches. 

Sp<m  seems,  to  think  that  the  Lycseum  was  in  this  direction^  but 
he  does  not  mention  the  remains  of  the  five  columns.  He  imagines 
that  the  church  called  Sotera  Lykodemou^  takes  its  name  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  Lycseum.    One  day  when  I  was  drawing  in  this 


I  Or  riayayca  Avico%7fiov. 
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situation,  some  Greeks,  who  were  ploughing  near,  discovered  a  statue 
of  white  marble ;  but  as  I  was  not  aware  of  the  discover  j,  I  continued 
my  occupation ;  and  going  to  them  when  I  had  finished,  found  that 
they  had  already  broken  the  statue,  and  had  begun  to  form  one  of  die 
pieces  into  a  mortar  for  pounding  cofieel  The  statue  was  as  large 
as  life ;  and  as  well  as  could  be  seen  from  its  remaining  fragments, 
of  ei(cellent  style.  A  colossal  statue  had  been  found  a  few  months 
before  at  Megara,  which  the  Greeks  converted  to  the  same  use! 

Strabo^  mentions  a  spring  of  water  near  the  Lycseum :  this  may  be 
the  fount  of  Panops  which  is  mentioned  by  Plato*  and  Hesychius,^ 
and  which  was  between  the  Academy  and  the  Lycaeum.  The  nearest 
which  at  present  exists  in  that  direction  rises  at  the  foot  of  Anches* 
mos,  at  the  monastery  of  Asomatos. 

In  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  llissos,  almost  facing  theSta« 
dium,  there  is  a  rock,  the  sides  and  horizontal  surface  of  which  have 
been  cut  and  flattened ;  and  it  no  doubt  served  as  the  foundation  of 
some  ancient  edifice.  Its  situation  seems  to  correspond  with  that  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  which  Pausanias^  mentions  in  his  way  fVom  the  tem^ 
pie  of  Jupiter  Olympios  to  that  of  VenuS  in  the  gardens.  The  Gymna- 
sium called  Cynosarges  was  near^  the  gates  of  Athens  in  this  direction . 

The  bridge  of  Hadrian,  which  consisted  of  three,  arches,  was 
destroyed  in  1780,  for  the  sake  of  the  stones,  which  were  employed 
in  raising  the  modern  walls  of  Athens.  Some  of  the  stone-work  still 
remains  on  the  two  banks  of  the  llissos,  and  the  foundation  of  two 
piers  are  seen  in  the  channel.  Nine  layers  of  blocks  are  left  on  the 
north  bank;  the  interior  is  an  indurated  mass  of  small  irregular 
stones  and  mortar;  the  emplecton  of  Vitruvius.  The  middle  arch 
when  entire  was  twenty  feet  in  breadth.^  •       .  * 

The  Panathenaic  Stadium,  which  was  sometimes  called  simply  the 


^  B.  9-  P*  397;  *  Phsdnis,  p.  1910.  el  ae^. 

'  Tlavof^^fmQ  Ajtixoci  tart  it  avnw  koi  vcmc  «u  aXay/uui,  mu  Kf^|v^.  Lexic.  vol.  2.  p.  152^ 

•  B.  1.  c.  19.  ^  Diogenes  Laerdua,  b.  6.  Mg.  13.  Antuthen. 

P  See  Veraon*8  letter  in  Stuwrt,  vol.  3.  p.  4. 
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PaDatheaaikon»  was  originally  coDstructed  by  the  Athenian  orator 
Lycurgus,^  son  of  Lykopbron,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes. 
It  was  enlarged,  covered  with  Pentelic  marble,  and  perfected  by 
Herodes  Atticus.  Its  form  is  preserved,  but  even  in  the  time  of 
Spon  the  marble  seats  were  entirely  destroyed.  Its  sides  are  not 
artificial,  but  principally  composed  of  rock.  The  banks  were  pared 
down  fot  the  reception  of  the  Stadium.  The  area  is  at  present  a 
cotton  field;  but  the  sides  are  too  steep  for  cultivation.  Its  exact 
boundaries  cannot  be  readily  ascertained.;  but  it  is  about  two  hu  - 
dred*  and  ten  yards  in  length,  and  forty-five  in  breadth. 

Philostratus^  says,  that  no  theatre  was  equal  to  this  Stadium,  and 
that  it  was  finished  in  four  years,  from  the  time  when  it  was  under- 
taken by  Herodes  Atticus.     It  retains  to  this  day  at  Athens  the 

name  of  TlsirradXov. 

On  the  summit  of  the  two  hills  which  bound  the  Stadium. to  the 
south-east  and  the  south-west,  the  traces  of  ancient  edifices  are  ob- 
served ;  one  of  these  may  be  the  tomb  of  Herodes,  for  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  not  buried  under  the  area' where  the  games  were  performed, 
nor  where  the  spectators  sat ;  but  probably  in  some  conspicuous 
place  above. 

At  the  south-east  extxeinity  of  the  Stadium,  we  find  a  winding  sub« 
terraneous  passage  in  the  rock,  which  penetrates  about  forty  yards 
into  the  body  of  the  hill,  and  opens  near  a  very  small  source  of 
water,  which  is  lost  almost  as  soon  as  it  appears.  The  passage  is 
about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  high ;  and  I  have  with  ease 
gone  through  it  on  horseback.  It  is  the  work  of  art,  but  roughly  cut, 
and  probably  served  as  a  retreat  for  those  who  were  vanquished  in  the 
games,  and  who  wished  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  surrounding 
multitude.  This  entrance  may  afterwards  have  served  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  wild  beasts  upOn  the  Stadium,  when  Hadrian^  treated 
the  Athenians  with  those  bloody  spectacles  which  formed  the  savage 

^  Plutarch's  Life  of  the  orator  Lycurgua.  '  2 10  x  45  yarcUsf;  ^^;  statute. 

'  Life  of  Herodes,  b.  d«  c.  4.  ^  See  SpaitianuS|  Life  of  Hadiiao,  c.  19. 

VOL.  I.  So 
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delight  of  the  Roman  capitaL  It  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  pos^ 
sessed  of  magic  powers  above  any  other  cave  in  or  near  Athens ;  and 
is  denominated  by  way  of  eminence,  l,7rii>jet}^  rm  Moipw,  the  Cave  of 
the  Destinies.  I  have  often  found  it  provided  with  cakes  and  hone3^ 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Stadium,  upon  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Ilissos,  we  find  a  small  church,  and  some  traces,  sup-- 
posed  to  be  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Diana  Agraia,  or  Agrotera, 
the  Huntress.  Agraia  was  the  name  given  to  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Uissos. 

A  few  paces  above  this  church  is  a  tumulus  of  earth,  which  has 
been  opened ;  but  the  excavation  was  not  carried  to  a  sufficient 
depth,  and  nothing  was  found. 

A  short  way  west  of  the  Stadium  the  winding  of  the  Ilissos  forms 
an  insular  piece  of  ground,  upon  which  a  circular  foundation  is  still 
visible,  which,  according  to  Spon,  marks  the  site  where  the  temple 
of  the  Ilissian  Muses  stoocl.  Pausanias^  mentions  only  the  altar  of 
these  inspiring  deities. 

Near  this  spvot  there  was,  till  within  a  few  years,  a  small  Ionic 
temple,  which  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ceres.^  It  has  been  totally 
destroyed,  and  the  prediction  of  Chandler^  has  been  fulfilled ;  al- 
most every  trace  of  its  existence  having  disappeared !  It  may  well 
excite  our  surprise,  to  find  that  some  of  the  most  magnificent  Athe- 
nian structures  have  as  completely  vanished  as  if  they  had  never 
been.  Of  some  of  them  not  a  trace  remains.  Not  a  stone  is  left  to 
indicate  their  situations.  The  most  extraordinary  instance  of  this 
apparent  annihilation  is  the  Pantheon,  which  was  composed  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  columns  of  Phrygian  marble.  To  this  we  may 
add  the  Gymnasium  of  Hadrian,  adorned  with  one  hundred  columns 
of  Libyan  -marble,  and  the  temple  of  Juno  and  of  Jupiter  Panhel- 
lenios, .  The  Metroon,  the  Bouleuterion,  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,, 
the  Leokorion,  the  Pythiou,  and  various  other  temples  and  edifices. 


^  From  XmfXaioy.  '  B.  1 .  c.  IQ.  ^fiot.  '  See  Stuart,  vol.  1 .  c.  12» 

^.See  Dr.  Qiandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  c.  16.  p.  82.    It  was  destroyed  in  178^. 
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have  experienced  the  same  oterwhelmmg  destiny,  and  mouldered 
into  dust. 

More  to  the  west,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Ilissos,  is  a  small 
church  on  a  rock.  Some  traces  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  building. 

The  position  of  the  Academy  is  occupied  by  some  gardens  and 
olive  groves,  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  modem  town.  It 
was  six^  stadia  from  the  ancient  city ;  and  the  way  which  conducted 
to  it  was  ornamented  with  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  greatest 
men  of  Athens ;  of  which  Pausanias'  gives  an  interesting  account. 
In  the  intermediate  plain,  between  the  ancient  walls  and  the  site  of 
the  Academy,  several  fine  fragments  of  sculpture  and  architecture 
have  been  discovered,  with  some  interesting  pal^ographical  remains, 
and  several  sepulchres  containing  vases  of  terra  cotta,  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation.  A  Greek  and 
Phoenician  inscription  upon  a  sepulchral  stele  was  found  near  the 
spot,  which  has  been  learnedly  explained  by  the  late  niuch-lamen ted 
Mr.  Akerblad,^  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  drawing 
which  is  here  given  of  it. 

The  Cephissos,  which  fertilizes  the  soil,  and  refreshes  the  verdure  of 
this  retired  spot,  passes  through  the  grove  in  a  rapid  and  circuitous 
course.  It  is  generally  not  above  six  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  divided 
into  several  channels,  like  the  Pleistos  below  Delphi,  in  order  to  irri- 
gate the  olives.  It  is  crossed  by  a  small  modern  bridge  of  two  arches. 
The  beauty  of  the  place  is  increased  by  a  variety  of  trees,  particu- 
larly the  weeping  willow,  the  poplar,  the  walnut,  and  the  oUve.  The 
gardens  are  stocked  with  large  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  pome- 
granates, almonds,  figs,  and  various  other  fruits;  which,  from  the 
abundance  of  the  water,  and  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil,  arrive  at 
great  size  and  perfection. 


1  Cicero.  Epist.  *  B.  K  c.  29* 

'  This  profound  and  celebrated  scholar  died  al  Rome,  on  the  7tb  of  February,  1819;  his 
loss  is  most  severelj  felt  by  the  literary  world,  and  more  particularly  so  by  those  who  had  the 
advantage  of  his  personal  acquaintance. 

3  G  2 
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The  Academy  ^as  ornamented  dnd  planted  by  Cimon  ;^  it  abound- 
ed in  wood,  which  was  spared  by  the  Lacedaemonians^  but  the 
Roman  axe  under  Sylla  felled  the  finest  trees  to  the  ground.* 

The  richer  Athenians  have  their  country-houses  dispersed  through^ 
out  those  shady  spots,  which  once  formed  the  Platonic  walks  and 
Academic  groves. 

These  villas,  which  are  extremely  contracted,  both  in  dimensions 
and  comfort,  retain  the  ancient  n^mes  of  Pyrgoi^  or  Towers.  The 
IJvpyos  of  Timon,  according  to  Pausanias,^  was  in  the  vicinity.  Several 
small  churches  are  scattered  through  the  olive  grove.  They  are 
extremely  small,  and  frequently  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  i  most  of 
them  are  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin :  Saint  Nicholas  is  also  a 
favourite  saint  with  the  Athenians,  as  he  is  the  Neptune  of  modern 
times ;  to  whom  the  sailor  addresses  his  prayers  for  a  prosperous 
voyage,  and  offers  the  incense  of  gratitude  on  his  happy  return. 

Many  of  these  churches  are  situated  upon  the  foundations  of 
ancient  temples,  and  other  buildings,  and  some  of  them  are  con- 
structed in  great  part  with  ancient  materials,  amongst  which  ia- 
scribed  and  sculptured  fragments  are  frequently  found ;  some  of 
which  are  here  inserted. — 

ft 

M£NinO£ 

NIKAPXOr 

AAESANAPO.* 

AMMANIOZ 

ZHNXlNOr 

MAPAGONlO£.* 


^  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cimon.  '  Appian.  de  Bellis  Mitfarid.  1 19. 

^  B.  1.  c«  SO.  Plato  had  also  his  Grarden  there,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius^  b.  3. 
segm.  20.  Plato. 
^  In  the  church  of  Saint  George  Alexandrinos,  on  a  colamnar  pedestal. 
^  In  the  church  of  Saint  Elias^  on  a  sepulchral  stele. 
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TPAIANIPARTHICIFIL 

DIVINERVAENEPOTI 

HADRIANOAVC 
POT  XVI  COS  III  PP 

OLYMPIO 
IVLIA  AVGVSTA 
PERLEGTVM 
OLYMPICVM 

AIECTXIN.' 

Not  far  south  of  the  bridge,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  olive  grove, 
are  two  rocky  insulated  hiUs,  about  two  hundred  yards  apart,  rising 
gently  from  the  plain  to  u  moderate  height.  On  the  summit  of  the 
largest  is  a  small  church,  and  the  traces  of  a  circular  building,  not 
apparently  of  ancient  date.  The  sumniit  of  the  other  hill  is  cut  and 
flattened  for  the  foundation  of.  some  ancient  edi^ce ;  perhaps  the 
temple  of  Neptune  Hippios,  or  of  the  Eumenides.  This  hill  formed 
the  Colonos;  which  according  to  Thucydides^  was  an  elevated  place 
ten  stadia  from  Athens^  and  sacred  to  Neptune. 

ApoUodorus^  affirms,  that  the  temple  or  sacred  inclosure  of  the 
Eumenides  was  at  Colonos. 

Julius  Pollux^  mentions  two  Colonoi;  one  called  I^^reio^,  and  the 
other,  0  Bv  Ayopa.  Colonos  Hippios  was  the  birth-place  of  Sophocles, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  astronomer  Meton,  and  of  Plato,  and  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  CEdipus,*  who,  on  his  arrival  there, 
and  his  inquiring  what  place  it  is,  is  answered  by  Antigone : 

Aoupvui^f  fXoiaV)  aftTfiXou*  vuK»fyfrr$fo$ 
A*  6i(r«  xar  uvrw  iixrrofMiutr  aiiSwig. 

**  This  place  it  appears  is  sacred,  for  it  is  thickly  planted  with 


1  At  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  *  B.  8.  c.  67.  ^  Tsfxevot. 

♦  B,  7.  c.  29.  and  Coreini  Fast.  Attic,  part  1.  diB.  5.   He  cites  Ae  etymologist,  who  says, 

A6evi|ffc  dvo  KoSMyoip  iinrioc  icat  ayo/oacoc.  ^  Sophodes,  V.  15,  8cc, 
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laurels,  olives,  and  vines ;   and  the  nightingales  sing  beautifully 
within  it/' 

To  the  further  inquiries  of  CEdipus,  the  stranger  answers,  speak* 
ing  of  the  Furies, 

Emoi  XBug  vw. 

"  They  are  called  all-seeing  Eumenides/' 
And  again — 

TiTflty  TlpofJLfidivg.  oif  i'  B'TrnrriifSBig  roirov 
Xdovoc  KocXBiTm  rfftrh  x^^oirouc  o^og 
EptiCfi  AdfpfedV*  oi  ^B  'jrXfinoi  yuai 
ToyJ'  iTTTrorffv  KoXosvov  bvxovtou  (npttnv   * 
Afxtjyov  Bivotij  xm  (pBpcwn  rovvofiot  - 
To  Tov^B  xoiifov  'jravrBq  moficto'fJLBvov. 

"  For  all  this  place  is  sacred.  The  revered  Neptune  possesses 
it,  and  the  God  of  Fire,  Titan  Prometheus :  and  the  place  you 
stand  upon  is  called  the  brazen  way,  the  defence  of  Athens; 
and  the  neighbouring  lands  pray  that  this  hill,  crowned  by  the 
equestrian  deity,  maybe  their  tutelary  chief,  whence  they  all  bear 
the  common  name  of  Colonite/' 

Pausanias^  relates,  that  the  temple  of  Neptune  was  burnt  by  Anti- 
gonos,  but  that  in  his  time  there  were  two  altars ;  one  of  Neptune, 
named  Hippios,  the  other  of  Minerva,  Hippia.  He  also  mentions 
theHpoioy,  of  Peri thoos,' Theseus,  CEdipus,  and  Adrastos. 

The  village  called  Padischah*  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
olive  ^ove,  to  the  north-east  of  Colonos.     This  beautiful  spot  is 


'  B.  1-  c.  ^0.  *  A  Persian  word^  signifying  King  or  Emperor. 
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adorned  with  luxuriant  gardens,  amongst  which  are  some  cy- 
presses,  the  largest  of  which  is  seen  from  Athens,  and  from  several 
parts  of  the  plain.  A  little  to  the  east  of  the  village  we  ascend  a 
ridge  of  barren  hills,  from  which  the  spectator  is  gratified  with  a 
comprehensive  and  interesting  view  of  Athens,  the  Saronic  Gulph, 
with  its  islands,  and  the  Peloponnesian  mountains. 

At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  glens  of  this  hill  are  four  large 
blocks  of  hewn  stone,  which  seem  to  have  been  left  there  acciden- 
tally ;  near  them,  some  wheel  marks,  which  are  observed  in  the  rock, 
indicate  the  ancient  road ;  the  space  between  the  wheels  measures 
four  feet,  and  the  track  of  the  wheel  is  six  inches  wide.  The  an- 
cient roads  in  Greece  are  generally  about  thirteen  feet  in  breadth, 
so  that  they  afford  room  for  two  carriages  to  pass  with  ease.  Ap- 
proaching the  gate  Dipulon,  the  traces  of  sepulchres  are  seen,  many 
of  which  have  been  lately  opened :  the  five  following  inscriptions 
were  found  there  by  Dr.  Macmichael,  to  whose  friendship  I  am  in- 
debted for  their  insertion  in  this  place : — 

ANTirONH 
MOAOIII 

APMOAIA 

KTNIA 
OMOAXIIXOT 

TTNH 

APXEIIX 

GPAITTA 

NIKANAPOi: 

ASKAHHIAAOT 

KTAENITTHL. 
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Way  to  the  Piraeus,  Tumuli,  The  long  walls.  Port  Pirasus.  Single  Ionic  column,  and  sarcophagus. 
Supposed  tomb  of  lliemistocles.  Port  Mounychia.  Doric  temple.  Snbterraneoos  chambers. 
Other  remains.  Port  Phalefon*  Cape  Koliasp  Ancient  Piisbmi  qnairiei.  Geneial  tiew  fi»m  the 
Piraeus.  Piraean  necropolis.  The  opening  of  seyeral  tombs,  and  description  of  their  contents. 
Bronae  inscriptions  of  the  magistrates  Diodonis  and  Deinias.  Imprecatory  inscription  on  a  lamina 
of  lead.  Desoriptioii  of  some  Ceramie  taans  found  at  Alliens.  Dnplicale  Taiea.  Modem  boriids. 
Retnm  to  Athens. 


A  LARGE  tumulus  of  earth  occurs  on  the  left  of  the  road,  on  the 
way  to  the  Piraeus,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  olive  grove.  When 
this  tumulus  was  excavated ,  it  was  found  to  contain  several  broken 
vases  and  plates  of  terra  cotta,  with  bones  of  animals,  birds,  and  fish, 
the  remains  of  the  Nekrodeipnon,  or  funereal  feast.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  the  Amazon  Antiope ;  but 
without  recurring  to  fabulous  ages,  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  the 
fivfifdM  Mvou^^  or  cenotaph  of  Euripides  ;'  and  the  absence  of  human 
bones  is  a  further  corroboration  of  that  opinion. 

Tumuli  are  common  in  Greece,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  are  probably  not  peculiar  to  any  one  nation.  They  are 
extremely  numerous  in  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace ;  and  in 
travelling  through  the  latter  country  from  Gallipoli  to  Constanti- 
nople, I  saw  near  a  hundred.  Those  of  the  Trojan  plain  are  too 
well  known  to  require  notice.    They  abound  in   Italy,    France, 


*  Pausan.  b.  !•  c.  2.  *  See  Dr.  Chandler's  Travela  in  Greece,  c.  6.  p.  24. 
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Germany,  Russia,  Great  BHtam»  and  Aiherica*^  They  are 'still  used 
in  Spain,  where,  according  to  Townsend,*  it  is  thought  an  act  of 
piety  to  throw  a^stoixe  upon  the  spot  where  a  man  has  been  kilted. 
Thus  cairns  were  raised  in  Scotland  in  early  times.^  ' 

.  Herodotus*  tells  us,  that  the  Huracians  raised  tumuli  over  the 
dead,  and  the  practtce'prevailed  among  the  Persians ;  for  the  same 
author  asserts,  that  the.  tomb  of  Alyattes,^  father  of  Croesus^  in 
Lydia,  was  a  tumulus.  Strabo^  says,  that  tumuli  were  used  by  the 
Indians.  Pindar^  describes  that  of  (Enomaos,  near  Olympia,  as 
TUfXas  cifi/p$vbXo^ :  Pausanias^  calls  the  same  ra^g  ytK  x^t*^  tfifunuiofiif 
fU¥ogXi6o$g.  Tumuli  were  raised  near  Platsea,'  after  the  coaflict  of 
^le  Greeks,  with  the  Persians: .  Those  near  Orchomenos,  in  Arcadia, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,^^  still  remain «  There  are  some  in  the 
plain,  of  Maratthon,  as  well  as  in  various  parts:  of  Attica. 
'  The  'sepulchre,  of  King  Dercennus,  according  to  Virgil,"  was  a 
tumulus.  This  i&  probably  the  most .  ancient  kind  of  sepulchre  for 
great  persons,  the. pyramid  the  second,  and  the  spelaian  the  third. 
They  generally  contained  sarcophagi,  and  were  sometimes  bma- 
iriented  with  the  inscribed  stele  or  column  which  is  noticed!  by 
Homer .^*  One  of  the  tumuli  in  the  plain  of  Athens  has  been  ex- 
cavated, when  it  was  found  to  contain  a  chamber  finely  constructed 
^rith  large  blocks  of  stone,  in  "which  was  a  vase  of  terra  cotta, 
firith  figures  and  inscriptions.  Many  of  the  tumuli,  however,  which 
mre  seen  in  Greece  and  other  parts  of  the  worlds  when  consisting  only 
of  small  loose  stones,  are  nothing:  more  than  the  cleanings  of  the 
fields,  the  stones  having  been  picked  up  and  heaped  together,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  soil  for  cultivation.    In  some  countries  they 


.  I 


^  See  Lechevalier,  Voyage  de  la  Troade,  vol.  2.  p.  U5.  who  cites  Jeffnrson  on  Ifae  State 
of  Virginia,  p.  74,  and  J  75.  *  Traveb  in  Spain. 

'  See  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scodand,  p.  184.  1772.  *  B.  6.  c.  8.         ^  B.  1.  c.  gs. 

•  B.  15.  p.  709.  »  Olymp.  Od;  1.  ▼•148.  »  B.  7.  c  21. 

*  ^  Herodot.  b.  9.  c.  85.  »B.8.  c.  13. 

"  .Sneid.  11.  ▼.  849.  "  IBad.  l6.  ▼.  457. 
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urere  made  to  indicate  roads  throng  exteniiive  j^laim  and  tracldesi 
deserts.  :  Thej  were  also  raised  to  record  memorable  events.  When 
Darius  arrived  at  tbe  river  Artiskos,  in  Thrace,  he  ordered  his  army 
to  raise  heaps  of  stones  upon  its  banks/  Primitive  altars  were  also 
in  the  form  of  tumufi,  and  composed  of  heaps  of  stone  and  earth, 
covered  with  grass;  these  were  the  am  grandnait^  or  cGgnUtid4 
The  EpfMMft,  or  cumuli  Mercunalts^  which  ivtere  heaps  round  the 
altars  of  Mercury ,  abounded  in  Greece.— ^^  Erexit  subitas  congestu 
cespitis  aras;"  * 

The  long  walls  or  legs,^  or  as  others  have  called  tfaem,  the  aarms^  of 
Athens,  which  w^e  of  s/atk  Surprising  strength  and  diaiensions,  aie 
now  lev'el:with  the  ground  I  Tl»y  May  be  traced/  in  several  places^ 
on  i  the  way  to  the  Phaleric  and  Pirsean  ports,  and  in  some  parte  the 
road  passes  over  them :  they  consist  in  large  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
stoiie,'  which  were  fastened  together  with  cramps  of  Icaeui  and  iron  f 
they  were  sixty  feet  in  height.  Xenophbn,  in  his'  Anabasis,  men-^ 
tionsa  town  called  Lanssa^  in  Media,  surrounded  by  a  wall  twenty^ 
five  feet  thick»  and  a  hundred  high ;  and  another  called  Mespdla,  the 
walls  of  which  were-  fifty  feet  thicks  and  a  hundred/ and  fifty  high* 
The  walls  of.  Athens  dwindle  into  a  dwarfish  structure  when  con« 
pared  with  Buch  gi^btic  works* 

The  spaae  of  ground  between  the  Pfaalerid  and  Pirsean  walls, 
which  was  adorned  with  num^ous  temples,  and  other  pubHc  edifices^ 
is  at  present  occupied  with  fields,  vineyards^  oUve  groves,  ahd  gardens; 
But  few  traces  of  antiquity  occur ;  and  even  tiie  foundations  of  those 
Herculean  rainparts  are  often  sotigbt  in  vain*  I  found  no  remain^ 
of  thethirdor;middle  wall,.wbich^  it  is  Middled  to  the  Mounychiim 
port ;  and  which  with  those  of  the  Piraeus  was  built  by  Pericles. 
These  walls  owed  their  origin  to  the  policy^  of  Themistocles ;  and 


^  iieiodot<:b.  4.  c.  92.  M^Qcan.  Phanal.  b,  9.  ir.  988.  '  Stndbo  and  oAm. 

*  iivy  and  otben.  <  Tbo^^d.  b»  1 .  c.  95.  Appian.  de  Bdlo  Mitfaridat  p.  190. 

^  About  four  hoDdred  and  fori^-seYen  yeais' b^^  f 
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their  completion  to  Cimon  and  Jkp  Pericles  :^  but  they  Were  all 
destroyed  by  Lysander  and  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  were  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Conon.* 

After  Sylla  destroyed  the  Athenian. walls,  they  seem  never  to  have 
been  completely  rebuilt  until  the  reign  of  Valerian,  near  four 
hundred  years  aft:erwards.^ 

The  walls  which  encompass  the  Piraean  peninsula  are  in  better 
preservation ;  they  were  fortified  with  square  tawe]:s»  and  are  regu* 
larly  constructed  wit^  large  quadrq^ngulftr  blocjks«  pf  a  soft  calcan- 
eus quality,  from  qnatries  in  the  peninsula.  These  walls  were  so 
thick  that  they  might  be  traversed  by  two  ctirts  loaded  with  stones. 

In  order  to  examinjp  with  accuracy  tlie  remains  of  the  Athenian 
ports,  we  took  our  beds  from  Athens,,  and  passed  some  days  in  the 
monastery  of  Saint- Speridion ;  where  the  Greek  monks  welcomed 
U9  with  their  usual  hospitality.  This  monastery  is  probably  erected 
i^»onttie  site  of  some  ^ndent  edifice,;  b\it  the  QnlyaaUquLty  <^  <SOn- 
•equence  that  it  contains,  is  tlie .  ipftrble  thrwfiiSf  ^wit^  jf^  )L9^n 
inscription,  which  has  been  publidied  by  Stimrt.  Jt  .i^tes  ,to  the 
JFrastres  Arvales^  the  priests  who  rpresi^^d^t  ^h^  A)»bfiTValifiii  fddtih 
mihi^  The  supporters  of  the  cl;uur  ^wininate  in  lions*  .feet; -ii^bich 
focpd  a  common,  ornament  in  .ancient. iQomimeiits  pf  v%iioii9  kinds. 
HesychiuS'  mentions  an  altar,  which  rested  on  lioos^feet,  for  Irhioh 
j^easpns  4ie  termS:  it  Xfovr^^tfi^ ;  and  At^m^eufs^^pesks  of  xkom  c^pin^ 
9'«Ji^,  beds  with  sphinxes'  feet. 

^he  foDowing.ix^riptiDii&  w^ce  found  at  this  plafle :  :i3a»  irst  is  on 
a  iiepiilchiral  stele^  four  feet  jn  b^ht  Apd  one  in  liiptfo^j^;  tb6 
jB06ond  1!^  in^t^  coU§ctipn  Qf  tlieQpiei. 


•    •      •  L     .       t     -     . 


« 


J  Appian,  At  BaPo  Mithrkkt.  p.  190.  '     ' 

*  XenophoD.  Hist  b.  8.  c.  8.  and  b.  .4.  c  8.  Diodor.  Skidufl,  b.  14.  c.  SJ5.   Pauais. 
b.  I.e.  2.  and  others.  *  Zonaras  Anoal.  b.  12.  aec.  £2.  p.  629*  Paris  edit. 

*  See  the  learned  work  of  Monsignor  Gaetano  Marhu,  Fratelli  Anrali,  2  vd.  ip. 
^  See  catalogue  Of  M.  L.  L  I.  Dubdsy- Paris,  18^18. 
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AIONYHA 
AOPUINOX       . 
MIAHUA 
.  MONYHOr     . 
MIAimOY 
lYNH       ■ 


* 


APXONTOXANnrONOrOIAE .....  ANTHN 

nPflTHNESAMBNONTPAMMATOtEX  BOY 

AH£KAPMENIAHZ£nminO¥;llPirTAI«£I£ 

APIXniNAFjmaAOFOrKAEO^kBKiOSKAEO 

AIAfOTA^POAmOIXnTAAOmPATHrOI 

|nn»IAHrOlKAEO*PAAOrEIIA*POMrOX 

xflrnxor»iAiNosnpim)MAXO¥EniTrN 
xANONAWNiiimrnMOKAuiZATirpoir 
ftiAiNOiANnMEAONromiosrpAiiirox. 


The  first  day  we  made  the  circuit  of  l^e  peninsula  and  its  ports  t 
the  next  was  employed  in  examining  the  ruins  of  the  interior ;  and 
several  others  in  excavating  the  sepulchres  at  the  north  of  the  Piree^n 
wall,  and  towards  the  foot  of  Mount  Aigaleos. ' 

The  cir(iuit  of  the  Piraean  peninsula,  with  that  of  Mounychia,  is 
sixty  stadia,  according  to  Thucydides  ;^  but  the  inequalities  caused 
$fv.  by  the  ports  were  probably  not  considered  in  the  computation. 

According  to  the  same  author  the  'distance  from  Athens  to  the 
Piraeus  was  forty  stadia.  r    . 

The  Piraeus  is  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  Greece;  and  being 
bounded  by  rocks  has  experienced  hardly  any  change  in  its  form 
or  dimensions;  The  sea  however  appears  to  have  encroached  a  little, 
as  some  ruins  are  seen  under  water.  The  general  depth  of  the  port 
is  from  two  to  ten  fathom ;  in  some  places  it  is  twenty.*  It  is  called  the 


^.MI^WOTB^ 


*  See  Dr.  Clark^s  Tnfda  in  Greece,  toI.  9^  c.  )Ll..p..4|Ga. 
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^ti^ple  pbri  by  Comeliu»'Nepd6,*  alluding  to  Uie  tliree  smaller  onei 

*  ,  •  «  «  •  ■  •  •    • 

t>f  Aphrodisioii,'  Kahtharod,^  knd  Zea,^  which  are  within  its  basin. ' 
Iti$  ofcifcular  form  I  almost  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  nearly  two 
'miles  rounds  deep  and  even  throughout,  affording  good  anchorage^ 
"ihdi  shelter  from  the  Winds*.  The  mouth  is  shallow  in  sokne  parts; 
and  the  entrance,  of  tHe  harbour  is  marked  by  two  pointed^rdcks* 
'    The  opposite,  promontories  of  Alkimos  and  Eetioneia,  form  the 
liatural  ehtmnce ;   the  first  on  the  right  hand,  the  latter  on  the 
left.  ^  From  each  of  these  points,  some  strong  foundations  run  into 
i;he  sea,  and  form  the  >iiyX«i  or  cldws'of  the  port,  as  Biodorus^  terms 
them,  or  the  horns,  as  they  are  denominated  by  Cicero. 
'    The  foundations  of  a  rodpd  tower  are  seen  at  Alkimos. 

Thucydides^  informs  us,  that  the  Athenians  built  a  wall  at  Eetio^ 
neia ;  which,  together  with  that  which  already  existed  on  the  opposite 
side,  was  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  that  very  few  men,  being 
stationed  within  them»  could  prevent  ships  from  entering.  He^  also 
says,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Pirseus  was  occasionally  barricaded  with 
chains.  But:at  present  the  total  want  of  trade  constitutes  as  effectual 
aii '  obstruction  as  the  chains  of  the  anciente.  The  silence  of  the 
t<!»Bb,  and  the  desollttion  of  the  desert,  have  succeeded  to  ^*  the  busy 
hum  of  men,'^  to  the  vivid  activity  of  conunercial  pursuit,  iand  to 
the  varied  industry  of  an  animated  population. 
'  This  celebrated  emporium,  which  was  once  crowded  with  vessel 
Hbearihg  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  which  was  equal 
to  Athens  in  dignity,  and  superior  in  utility,^  has  sometimes  not  a 
single  boat  within  its  port  I 
We  are  informed  by  Strabo,'  that  the  arsenal  of  Philo  was  capable 


*  life  of  Hveumtocles.  *  From  a  neighbouring  temple  of  Venus. 

*  Schoimst  Aristoph.  in  Eqait.  ▼•  327.  ^  Ibid,  and  Hes;cb.  in  voce  ff ipaovc* 

*  B,  IS.  •  B.  8.  c.  90.  T  B.  e.  c.  94. 

*  Tbifcjrd.  b.  i.e.  9d.4UMlCom.  Nepos.  Life  of  Tbemistocles.  ^  B.  |,  p.  395, 
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of  contBming  400  idiips ;  Plioy^  «8ys  1000.  It  seooisjlia^  whc^n  t^ 
V^eiiaDs  had  possesBiOn  of  Athen^t  the  Fir»us  yms  caJM  P^rtpr 
Jjeone,  from  a  colos^at  Uon'  of  white  Baarble,. which  they  tr^osported 
to  Venioe  in  1686 : .  where  it  6tiU  feamm  wax  thd  afseoa^  Thip 
pameis  Bot  ii$ed  at  :pre8eBt;  for  the  port  i«  g^orally.  termed  Tp 
Sfca^Of  or  Uofto  ifaxo^  but  it  is  soraetimes  called  simply  lipff^  hj  fraj 
of  ciBidencej  in  the  same  maimer  as  tfad  A^iOEiiaiit  pltfm  rwa#  aAQied 
niJ!Kioy»  and  the  eitj  Am.  We  mast  not  be  surprised  at  the  :few  r«e 
mains  which  are  sec^  at  the  PireeuSf  when  we  remember^  that  it  .1199 
so  completely  burnt  by  Sylla*  that  according  tp  AppiaQ,  jip  build- 
ing of  any  cpnsequence  was  left  standing* 

The  air  of  the  Pineus  is  not  healthy  in  samraer^  owing  to  the 
almost  st^^Mnt  waters  of  the  port  of  .Zeaf  which>  with  that  of  £ian- 
tharos^  are  on  the  jaorthern  side  of  the  .greiat  port. 

Aphrodision»  or.  the  port  of  Venus,iis  about  a  quarter  of «  jgOaUg 
west  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Speridion.  Here  are  the  rtmaitti.Qf 
a.  Doric  temple,  consisting  of  a  jfew  large  bloeks^aDd  thv^  trig^f|ih9 
€^  stone,  more  than  three  feet  in  height.  This  was  probably  the 
temple  of  Venus,  which,  according  to  .Piaaisanias,'  was  jereotad  bgr 
Conon,  in  monory  of  his  .naval  victory  over  the  JjaatdigsmvSiamf 
near . Guides  in  Caria* 

The  ports  of  KantharodaiiidZeaare  Almost  completily  OhstrucM 
iWith  4atfd  and  wasds.  .Adjoining  to  onoirfl^beaeyporte,  nthioh.I.tikke 
to  beZea^  is  a  loag<foss;  probably  a  dQck,:orimfrT^^,f9r;therb^ 
ing  of  ships.    There  are  also  .themmaios iof  a -square  10w«r,:alid  a 
mole  washed  by  the  sea. 


^  Nat  Hist,  b*  7.  c.  97.     He  sajs  tbe  anenal,  which  peffaapa  included  the  oAer  ports. 

'  There  is  ea  ancient  inscription  on  this  lion,-  which  was  first  noticed  jaod  puhK^ied.  by  Mr. 
Akerbbd,  who  conceiies  it  tol)e Ronic ;  bnt  Mr.  Louis  BoMi,  of  Milan,. thwks:it.is  Peia^> 
gic,  or  'Etruscan*  The  lion  is  of  the  ancient  iEginetiaatyle,  resembling  those  over  the  gate 
atMyceiMB^  botnot  apparently ofaucbbq^ antiquity.  *  B.  U.c«  1.  > 
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A  Sew  paces  to  the  south  of  liie  Alkimiah  pro'moatory  a  large 
ancient  well  cut  in  the  rock  is  observed  near  the  sea ;  it  still  pro- 
duces water  which  is  extremely  clear,  but  brackish  and  unpotable.  It 
is  called  Zrpariyyou  mycafi^  the  general's  Well;  and  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,^  who  sajrs  it  is  not  good  to  drink. 

A  short  way  from  the  wdi  are  the  remains  of  a  large  column  of 
stone,  consisting  of  eiglit  Bnfluted  ihista,  serea  of  which  are  fallen. 
The  lower  frustum  is  in  its  ancient  position;  but  is  now  washed  by 
the  wav«u     Its  diameter  is  five  feet  a»d  a  half. 

Part  of  the  vc^te  of  the  <^pital,  which  is  seen  among  the  ruins, 
proves  it  l^have  been  of  the  Ionic  order:  it  evidently  formed  ro 
part  of  a  building,  but  probably  supported  a  statue  like  the  columns 
of  Trajan,  Antonine,  and  Focas  at  Rome.  Near  the  column  is  a 
sarcophagus  cut  in  the  rock ;  but  uncovered,  and  generally  full  of 
t^ater.  A  few  paces  farther  I  remarked  another  sarjGophagus  placed 
in  a  cavity,  or  exterior  receptacle  of  the  same  form,  with  an  inters 
mediate  space  of  about  seven  inches.  The  inner  case  is  probably 
not  fcut  in  the  solid  rock,  but  placed  in  the  cavity  which  was  eon^ 
tiivfed  for  its  teceptioji.  It  is  however  not  easily  examined,  as  it  is 
commonly  ovt^rflowed.  The  cover  is  destroyed,  and  the  illustrioQi 
remains  which  it  once  contained  have  long  since  been  beaten  by  ^he 
waves.  Some  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Themisto^ 
des ;  and,  while  some  considerations  favour  this  supposition,  others 
militate  against  it.  We  see  by  Thucydides*  that  the  bones  of  the 
Athemstn  admiral  were  conveyed  to  bis  house  by  his  relations,  and 
privately  buried.  This  however  the  bistx>rian  mentions  as  a  hearsay; 
Cornelius  Nepos^  is  of  the  same  opinion.    . 

Plut5irch^  says,  that "  Diodoras  Periegetes  writes,  in  his  work  upon 
sepulchres,  that  it  was  imagined  the  tomb  of  Themistocles  was  upon 
a  large  basement,  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  on  a  retired  part  of  the 


^  B.  8.  c.  3.  <  B.  1.  c.  198.         *  Life  of  Themistocles.  «  Life  of  Themistocles. 
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^hore,  near  the  Alkimiah  promontbry/^He  appeals  to  the  comedian 
Plato  for  the  :corroboration  of  that  opinion. 

•    •  • 

'  •   •    .  ...  .      •    •     ■  ' 

^*  The  merchant,  as  he  ploughs,  his  wafry  way,       . 

Shall  to  thy  relics  here  his  h6mage  pay ;     .        . 

A  witness  these  of  ev'ry  hostile  feat. 

When  rival  navies  near  this  coast  shall  meet/' 

•  •    .  '..  '...... 

Pausanias^  says,  that  the  tomb  of  Themistocles  is  seen  near  the  Pi* 

raeus;  for  when  the  Athenians  repented  of  their  injustice  in  forcing 

^im  into  exile,  his  relations  brought  his  bones  from  Mag^iesia  to 

Athens.  . 

The  opinion  of  Thucydides,  though  apparently  contrary,  to  that  pf 
Diodorus,  Plutarch^  and  Pausanias,  may  however  be  easily  reconciled 
with  theirs.  They  all  agree  that  his  bones  we^  brought  into  AtUca; 
and  after  the  repentance  of  the  Athenians^  they  were  probably  re- 
moved from  their  private  tomb^  and  honoured  with  a  public  fuQeral. 
If  indeed  we  could  identify  this  as  the  sepulchre  of  the  great  man, 
by  whose  energetic  valour,  and  commanding  genius,  Xerxes  was 
subdued',  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  in 
Greece.  And  what  locality  could  be  more  appropriate  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  venerable  ashes,  than  the  same  shore  which  had 
witnessed  his  triumph,  and  which  still  overlooks  the  Psy taliau;  and 
the  Salaminian  rocks,  and  the  whole  extent  of  thQ  Saronic  gulph? 

These  tombs  are  not  within  the  walls  which  encoiiipass  the  penin- 
sula, but  a  few  paces  from  them.  Themistooles,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, was  of  the  demos  (pptuffoi: 

From  this  place  we  proceeded  rounfl  the  peninsula,  keeping  dose 
to  the  sea,  except  where  we  were  prevented  by  the  precipitqus  labrupt- 
ness  of  the  rocks,  against  which  the  waves  impetjuously  dashed  during 
the  westerly  winds.   Thucydides,*  alluding  probably  to  these  rocks. 


^  B.  1.  €•  1.  «  B.  he, 93. 
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_  •  •  t        •  f 

says,  th^t  the  Piraeus  was  defended  by  nature.  The  walls  and  some 
of  the  towers  may  be  traced.  The  Piraean  walls  which  were  began 
by  Themistocles  were  finished  by  Pericles.  Having  been  (Jestroyed 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-third  Olympiad,  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, they  were  restored  by  Conon,  and  finally  demolished  by 
Sylla. 

Proceeding  towards  the  south  w6  arrived  at  Port  Mounychia ;  its 
form  is  circular,  and  its  entrance  narrow ;  the  two  opposite  xtiXatf  or 
claws,  make  a  near  approximation.  The  remains  of  a  small  Doric 
temple,  probably  that  of  Diana,  are  contiguous  to  the  sea,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  port.  The  foundations  of  the  cella  remain  ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  built  iipon  in  modem  times ;  and  perhaps 
the  original  structure  was  converted  into  a  church.  Amongst  the 
ruins  we  find  several  frusta  of  plain  columns,  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  sobae  triglyphs  of  difierent  proportions,  the  larger 
being  twenty-two  inches  in  hdght,  and  the  smaller  seventeen  inches. 
The  latter  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  inner  fme  over  the  antae.  Few 
temples  in  Greece  had  triglyphs  in  this  part ;  but  they  are  seen  oki 
the  great  temple  at  Paestum.  Not  the  smallest  fragment  of  a  capital 
can  be  discerned  amongst  the  ruins ;  they  were  perhaps  of  marble, 
and  have  been  taken  away,  or  bui:nt  into  lime.  A  temple  of  Diana 
was  built  near  this  port  by  king  Mounychos,  the  son  of  Pentaklis  :^ 
it  was  hi^y  revered ;.  and  an  annual  festival .  was  celebrated  at 
Athens,  called  Mounychia,  in  honour  of  the  Mounychian  Diana. 

The  nortbem'point  of  the  port  was  catted  the  Promontory  of  Diana, 
in.  a  Dodonaean  oracle.' 

Near  the  temple  are  the  imperfect  traces  of  a  theatre;  probably' 
that  of  Bacchus,  mentioned  by  Thucydides.^ 

Of  the  other  temples,  and  public  edifices,  there  are  no  certain 
remains;  severtj  foundations  are  visible,  and  some  heaps  of  large 


*  See  HarpocratioD,  Lex.  in  ▼.  Mowv\ia,  p.  246.  Suidas,  Lex.  b  ▼•  Movn^to.  vol.  2. 
p.  577.  *  Plutarch's  life  of  Phocioo.  '  B.  8.  c.  93. 
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blocks;  but  nothing  is  sufficiently  preserved  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  original  destination. 
Strabo^  calls  the  Piraeus,  as  well  as  Mounychia,  a  small  village; 

Amongst  the  ruins  of  Mounychia  are  a  great  quantity  of  wells, 
cisterns,  and  subterraneous  chambers  cut  in  the  rock.  The  mouths 
of  these  are  generally  circular ;  but  the  chambers  are  of  various 
forms  and  dimensions.  Some  are  bell-shaped,  and  others  square: 
several  of  them  appear  spacious.  Their  number  renders  it  danger* 
ous  to  wander  about  the  ruins,  aa  some  of  the  entrances  are  nearly 
concealed  by  the  weeds ;  and  if  the  traveller  should  fail  in,  the  det 
serted  shores  might  in  vain  resound  with  his  cries.  His  voice  would 
be  drowned  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves^  and  his  destruction  would 
be  inevitable. 

Soijie  of  these  chambers  were  probably  reservinrs  for  water,  and 
others  were  granaries,  and  even  dwellings,  similar  to  those  mentioned 
by  JuliusPollux,^  in  hia  description  of  Uie  different  parts  of  aicity^aue- 
rayuQi  oiw^uq  xcu  ntfot  xat  (ppBcerx.  There  are  some  of  these  in  the 
middle  of  the  peninsula,  but  they  are  most  common  ne^  Port.Mouny-> 
chia.  I  could  not  ascertain  whether  these  chambera  have  any  sub- 
terraneouiS  communications.  They  may  originally  have  served  as 
quarries.  St]:abo^  tells  us,  that  Mounychia ifa  full  of  cavititfi,  disposed 
in  such  a  manner  by  art  and  nature,  that  they  are  fitted  &3f  dweUing 
places. 

A  small  chamber  which  is  cut  in  the  face  of  the  |*ook»  is  seen  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  port.  The  entrance  is  formed  like  a  door 
diminishing  upwards.  On  each  side  is  ^  pilaster  of  jamb ;'  over  tJie 
entrance  the  rock  is  ornamented  with  mouldjiigs  to  resemble  the 
lintel  of  the  door.  Near  it  are  some  niebes,  add  several  cavities  for 
votive  offerings.  This  curious,  antiquity  was  probably  an  0x9^,  or  a 
vui^iov^  containing  a  painting,  or  a  statue.     It  is  similar  to  the  little 


*  B.  9.  p.  395.  «  B.  9-  c.  5.  8.  49.  '  B.  9-  p.  395, 
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chapels^  which  are  seen  pb  the  road  sifdes  in  Catholic  countries,  and 
which  generiedly  contain  a  painting,  or  a  statue  of  the  Madonna,  or 
of  our  Saviour. 

.  The  walls  of  the  Mounychian  Acropolis,  which  are  still  visible,  are 
regularly  constructed,  and  are  probably  those  raised  by  Demetrius.^ 
Their  appearancQ  is  less  ancient  than  the  time  of  Thrasy  bulus,^  who 
fortified  himself  there  against  the  thirty  tyrants.  Diodorus^  says, 
that  Mounychia  is  strong,  not  only  on  account  of  its  walls,  but 
from  its  natural  position. 

Between  the  ports  of  Mounychia  and  Phaleron  a  small  rocky  island 
is  observed,  which  appears  formerly  to  have  been  attached  to  the  con-^ 
tinent.  Port  Phal^non  is  smaller  than  that  of  Mounychia,  and  quite 
abandoned  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  shallow,  and  so  much  filled  with  sand,  as 
to  afibnl  en  entrance  only  to  small  boats.  It  is  of  a  circular  form ; 
the  entrance  is  narrow,  and,  like  the  Pireeus,  was  defended  by  strong 
walls  projecting  from  its  two  opposite  promontories,  or  claws ;  of 
which  there  are  still  considerable  remains  regularly  constructed  with 
large  blocks ;  some  of  which  are  nine  feet  square,  and  three  feet 
and  a  half  thick.   This  port  is  now  called  Pasha  Limene. 

The  Acrop<^s  of  Phaleron -was  situated  on  a  hill,  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  port ;  the  construction  of  its  walls  is  almost  regular ;  they 
are  probably  the  remains  of  those  raised  by  Conon,  who  also  restored 
the  long  walls  and  those  of  the  PirsBus.^  Phaleron  is  mentioned  as 
a  Demos  by  Strabo,  being  one  of  the  twelve  in  the  time  of  Cecrops; 
it  wasof  thetiibe  Antkx^. 

The  distance  from  Phaleron  to  Cape  Kolias  by  land  is  about  two 
milesy  in  a  southern  direction ;  but  it  is  nearer  by  sea,  owing  to  the 
indentations*  of  the  coast.  Part  of  the  way  leads  through  a  deep  sand, 
and  the  mud  of  the  Phaleric  marsh  renders  it  difficult  to  pass  in 
some  places.    Cape  Kolias  is  a  low  promontory,  projecting  into  the 


^  Pltttarcfa.  <  Xenopb.  Hist  b.  ft.  c.  4.  ^  B.  20.  c  45. 

^  XenophoD^  Hkt  b.  4.  c.  8.  about  three  bundled  and  lunety-throe  jeara  beifbre  Cbrisl. 
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sea  in  a  north-west  direction ;  I  could  not  perceive  that  it  bad  any 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  human  foot,  to  which  it  is  compared 
by  Hesychius.^  Pausanius*  notices  a  statue  of  Venus  at  this  place  ; 
and  Stephanas,  Suidas,  and  others,  mention  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
A  small  church  stands  apparently  upon  the  ruins  of  some  ancient 
building,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  a  Doric  capital  with  the  upper 
part  of  a  fluted  column,  that  measures  two  feet  eight  inches  dia<* 
meter,  below  the  necking.  • 

Strabo'  mentions  the  temple  of  Venus  Kbiias,  and  a  Paneion 
near  Anaphlystos;  either  there  were  two  temples  of  this  name,  or 
the  geographer  must  have  committed  an  error. 
^  I  found  here  several  fragments  of  terra  co tta  vases  of  a.  6ne  quality. 
Eratosthenes^  particularly  mentions,  that  libatipns  were  ofiered  ta 
the  gods  in  the  Kfamipet  nig  K^Xiu^ag ;  and  Atheneeus^  says,  that  they 
were  worthy  of  being  used  in  the  service  of  the  gods.  Suidas^ 
notices  the  excellence  of  the  Kolias  pott^y,  which  was  painted 
with  vermilion.  :     .  .         / 

Frequent  traces  and  foundations  of  the  ancient  town  of  Pirseus 
are  observed  towards  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  oh  the  highest 
part  are  several  heaps  of  large  stones.  I  fouod  few  fragments  of 
marble,  or  architectural  ornaments,  and  very  few  inscriptions.  The 
ruins  contain  a  plain  sarcophagus  of  stOne,  the  internal  Iragth  of 
which  is  eight  feet*  The  large  dimensions  of  this  sepulchre  prove,  that 
the  deceased  was  first  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin,  which  was  deposited; 
in  this,  ^schylus^  mentions  coffins  of  ;oak,  which  he  calls  ^iriei ; 
Euripides,"  those  of  cedar;  and  Thucydides,^  thoseinade  of  cypress. 
Diogenes  Laertius^^  says,  that  coffins  were  generally  made  of:  cy** 
press,  but  that  the  Pythagoreans  never  made  use  of  that  wood  Jbr 
the  purpose  of  burial.   , 

.1  ■  '■  'l*!  ■«  ■■■■■»■■  ,,    ttk  I  I  Ml  ll»lli  ^1^1—         «    —    »    ■   ■      I    A      li^M^^^p— A^M    ■■■■■■J.I        * 

^  In  voce  KmXmc,  mad  Cdliinach.  ap.  Suid.  in  toce  Kmkios,  and  SchoK  Aristoph.in  Nnb. 
*  B.  1.  c.  1.  '  B.  g.  p.  d98.  upov.  *  Macrob.  Saturoal.  b.  6.  c.  ^1. 

'  B.  1 1  •  c.  9*  .     ^  ^^  y^^  KwXiac.    He  calls  the  temple  vooc* 

'    ^  XofT^opoc,  V.  996.  'O'rest.  V,  1053.  '  B.  £•  C.  34,  XaproKas  lanrapiaaitta^. 

«>  B.  S.  segtn.  10.  Pythag. 
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The  word .  sarcophagus^^  although  not  of  good  authority,  is  so 
generally  adopted^  that  I  have  used  it  instead  of  £opoc,  which:  is.  the 
more  appropriate  fdrm.  Julius  Pollux*  mentions  the  following  dif* 
ferent  names  for  sepulchres ;  rei(poc9  /Eti^fca,  fm^fuiov^  funifjtoawoif^  yjpiw  Bnptiij 
<ropfiC9  irvfAoci  ^nw9  XfiH^  i  which  are  rendered  by  Wetstein  into  sepul- 
chrum,  monumentum,  memoriale,  tumulus,  loculus,  uma,  scyphus, 
libter,  agger:  to  these  may  be  added ,  Mvoratpmy  Xapifa^j  0^14^^  Kifiuro^j 
xajiwr^  or  xajjiftip^y  xivov  ^fi0Vf  and  xo^pior. 

The  quarries,  from  which  the  stone  was  extracted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pireeus  and  its  walls,  are  still  visible  within  the  peninsula. 
S0Teral  subtenraneous  chambers  are  cut  in  the  rock;  they  are 
at  present  the  refuge  of  cattle,  which  would  otherwise,  in  this 
naked  r^on,  be  exposed  to  the  scorching  fervours  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  without  a  particle  of  shade.  These  quarries  bear  a 
re^emblaQce,  in  miniature,  to  the  magnificent  Syracusan  Latomias ; 
fmd  it  appears,  according  to  Xenophon,^  that  in  the  Peloponnesian 
waxi  they  served  as  prisons  for  the  crews  of  four  Syracusan  vessels 
taken  by  Thrasyllos ;  thus  retaliating  the  detention  of  the  Athenians 
in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse.  The  stone  of  the  Piraeus  is  however  of 
so  soft  a  quality,  that  the  prisoners  cut  a  passage  through  the  rock, 
and  escaped. 

.  :A  little  to  the  south  of  the  monastery^  of  Saint  Speridion  is  seen 
the  Ki»lon  of  a  small  theatre;  but  it  is  entirely  covered  with  soil. 
•Not  far  from  the  theatre  are  the  remains  of  a  square  building  of 
aboiut  sixty  paces  on  each  side,  composed  of  several  pilasters  of 
stone,  three  deep  on  one  side,  and  two  on  the  other :  they  are 
about  three  feet  in  height,  and  one  in  diameter ;  the  space  between 
each  pillar  is  six  feet  in  every  direction ;  they  are  much  corroded  by 
the.sea  air. 
The  general  view  from  the  higher  part  of  the  Piraeus  is  very 


^  About  the  stone  called  sarcophagus^  see  Plin.  N^t.  Hist.  b.  36.  c.  17.  and  De  Bgot 
Gem.  b.  ^.  c.  9S0.  p.  403.  *  Onomast.  b.  3.  c.  ig.  seg.  102.  '  Hist.  b.  1.  c.  t. 
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^tensive  add  interesting,  embracing  the  JBgeean  Bea,  the  Sarcmic 
Gulph,  "with  its  islands  and  promontories,  the  Peloponnesian  moun^ 
tailnsy  and  the  coast  of  Megaris.  The  nearer  objecte  consbt  of  the 
Piraean  pendnsula,  with  the  six  contiguous  ports. 

In  the  opposite  direction  are  seen  the  Attic  plain  and  mountains, 
with  the  capital  and  its  Acropolis. 

Strabo^  and  Suidas^  affirm,  that  the  Piraeus  was  once  an  island ; 
the  word  viim^  however,  was  sometimes  given  to  peninsulas ;  for  in^ 
stance,  UiXoTrovy^os. 

Near  the  port  of  Zea,  on  the  north^n  side  of  the  Piraeus,  are  the 
remains  of  walls  and  two  round  towers ;  one  of  which  has  six  entire 
layers  of  blocks  of  a  similar  construction  with  the  pedestal  of 
Agrippa,  and  the  Ptolemaion,  with  alternate  ranges  of  large  and 
small  blocks. 

These  tow^s  were  separated  by  a  gate  which  probably  constituted 
the  entrance  to  the  great  cemetery,  or  Nekropolis  of  the  Piraeuis, 
which  extends  a  considerable  way  towards  Mount  Aigaleos,  in  a 
northern  direction.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  burying^ 
ground  is  a  iow  rocky  hill  covered  with  sepulchres,  which  are  con<^ 
ceal€)d  by  the  soil  and  weeds ;  and  where  some  broken  sarcophagi 
are  found. 

This  hill  is  inserted,  in  some  maps,  as  that  called  Sikelia  by  Pau* 
sanias,^  who  merely  says,  it  is  a  small  eminence  not  far  from  Athens. 
This  authority  however  is  not  sufficient  for  supposing  it  to  be  tibe 
same,  to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  that  author.  I  was  assured  by 
a  person,  who  has  frequently  visited  the  spot,  that  on  the  rock  is 
inscribed  in  large  letters  QPO£  MNHMATAN ;  but  I  could  hot  find 
it.     This  probably  indicated  the  boundary  of  the  sepulchres. 

The  Nekropolis  is  a  continued  rock  which  is  nearly  flat,  and 
covered  with  small  bushes,  and  stunted  grass.    The  sepuiehreci  are 


*  B.  I.  p.  58.  «  Lei.  vol.  3.  p.  106.  in  v.  Ilcipaicvc.  *  B.  8.  c.  11^ 
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not  viBible^  aa  tbcor  aro  all  of  thp  mreyeuet  kindj  or  under  ground. 
The  TfMTil^^  or  cover,  of  ^ich  tomb,  consists  of  a  large  block  of 
stone>  about  a  foot  in  thickness.  Plato^  says,  that  sepulchres  ought 
to  be  placed  in  barren  grounds  which  is  of  no  use  to  the  living, 
and  that  ihex^fM  should  not  be  higher  than  five  men  can  raise  in 
five  4^ys;  aiid  that  the  piwses  of  the  deceased  should  not  be. longer 
than  what  can  be  ccKitttined  in  four  heroic  verses. 

The  Qreeks  buried  not  only  by  the  highways,  but  also  in  their 
gardens,'  at  their  country  seats^  in  public  cemeteries,  and  within 
th^ir  citi^ :  although  the  latter  was  not  always  permitted,  as  w6 
see  in  Cicero.^  Permission  to  bury  within  temples  was  also  some* 
times  cpnced^  foir  persetns  of  great  consequence  of  both  sexes.  An 
instance  occur?  where  a  body  was  int^red^  neither  within  nor  with* 
out  the  city:  the  remains  of  £tolos,  son  of  Oxylos,  were  deposited 
in  the  gateway  of  £lis.^  Prq;>ertius^  prays  that  he  may  be  buried 
in  9ome.  retired  grov^  and  not  near  a  frequented  road,  where  the 
tombs  are  exposed  to  continual  profanation : — . 


*^  Di  facianty  mea  ne  terr&  locet  ossa  frequenti, 
.  .  Qua  facit  a»siduo  tramite  vulgus  iter. 

Post  mortem  tumuli  sic  infamantur  amantum. 

He  tegat  arboreft  devia  t^ra  comd./' 

The  Piraeap  , tombs  are  easily  opened  ;.and,  although  they  are  so 
much  conceialed  by  weeds  and  bushes  as  to  be  invisible,  thdr  quan-- 
tity  facilitates  ]the)r  discovery*  The  development  is  perlbrmed  by 
first  br^^ing  the  trapeza%  or  covi^,  with  a  large  hammer,  and  then 
overt^unMng.  it  with  a  strong  pole,  as  a  lever.  The  tombs  are  cut  in 


1  De  Le|^btt8,  b..  Id.  *  Hence  caU^  KqurmKfm, 

^  Epist  ad  Famil.  b.  4.  Epist.  12.  and  De  Le^^biu,.  b.  2.  where  he  says,  <*  Homioeni  jmur-sf 
i|m  niquit  lex  in  zii  tabolis,  in  urbe  ne  sepelito,  nere  urito/*  *  P^umm,  b.  5.  c.  4. 

*  B.  3.  Eieg.  16.  V.  25. 
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.the  rocky  and  their  common  dq)th  is  four  or  £ve  feet:  They  are 
filled  with  a  fine  loose  iCarth,  which  has  been  a  subsequent  introduc- 
tion, rather  than  an  original  deposit..  Some  of  these  sepulchres  -in  a 
stateof  superior  preservation  wereopaiedin  my  presence;  and  they 
contaiuQd  earth  not  more  than  a  foot  in  depth.  The  first  day  I 
employed  ten  men,  who^  in  the  course  of  nine  hours,  opened  Hiirty 
tombs.  The  common  calculation  is,  that  two  men  can  open  four 
in  a  .day.  The  first  which  we  discovered  contained  the  bones  of 
a  sheep ;.  which,  except  the  horns,  and  tho  numUa^weve  crumbling 
in  decay.  A  black  sheep  was  commonly  sacrificed  at  graves  to  the 
infernal  deities ;  and  probably  fonned  part  of  the  funereal  entertain- 
ment. This  was  the  m^i^Mr^y,^  or  Vtixpoiamovj^  the  ccma  feralis  of 
the  Romans;'  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  promiscuous 
slaughter  of  men  and  animals,  which  was  so  ceremoniouidy  per- 
formed at  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  was  ever  permitted  in  Greece  after 
the  heroic  ages ;  and  every  thing  which,  on  similar  occasi<Ais,  was 
offered  to  the  infernal  deities,  was  no  doubt  eaten  by  the  guests, 
excepting  some  particular  parts  which  were  left  for  the  gods  alone, 
who,  as  TertuUian  observes,  had  the  worst  pieces,  while  the  Manes 
had  only  the  fragments  which  fell  from  the  festive  board,  and  were 
thrown  into  the.  tomb. 

Under  the  bones  of  the  sheep  were  the  human  remains,  and  a  flat 
circular  patera  of  bronze,  four  inches  and  one-fifth  in  diameter,  and 
near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  without  a  handle,  and  orna- 
mented only^with  five  concentric  circles  in  relief,  on  its  innar  super- 
ficies.  This  kind  of  patera  is  the  M«7^.  of  Julius  Pollux.*  In  other 
tombs. I  have  found. them  of  terra  cotta,  which  were  pk>bably 
for  poor  people :  they  are  also  common  in  Etruscan>  andRoman 


^  Lucian,  de  luctu. 

<  Catullus,  Ivtii  De  Ruf.  Ovid,  Fast.  b.  2.  ▼.  533,  8c€.  TertuOian,  de  Resunrect 
Cam.  c.  I.  »  Jurenal.  Sat  5.  v.  85. 

.^.B.6.  c<  10. i.  64.  and  b.  6.  c.  1£.  s.  83.  andb.  7.  c;  5.  s.  29.  and  b.  10.  c.  €4.  8.103 
and  103. 
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tfepulchfes ;  and  are  fbequeatly  represented  in  relief  on  sepulchral 
monuments.  Some  of  them  hare  a  handle  ;  but  they  are  then  gene- 
rally plain  and  sm6oth,  and  are  probably  Korevrfuc,  or  mirrors,  as 
they  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  feniales.  They  sometimes  retain 
their  original  lustre  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  might  still  be  used. 
They  were  of  bronze,*  or  mixed  metals.  Pliny*  praises  those  of 
Brundusium,  which  were  a  mixture  of  brass  and  tin.  It  is  uncertain 
when  the  use  of  these  metallic  mirrors  was  superseded  by  that  of 
glass  specula.  The  latter  are  first  mentioned  in  a  work  attributed  to 
Alexamler  Aphrodisios,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  century. 

Pliny'  says  the  Sidonians  invented  specula ;  but  leaves  it  doubtful 
Whether  he  alJndes  to  those  of  metal,  or  of  glass.  A  speculum  metal 
has  been  invented  in  England,^  consisting  of  tin  and  copper,  melted 
with  certain  precaution.  Paterae  also  are  sometimes  found  with  a 
handle,  and  exactly  of  the  same  form  as  the  mirrors ;  but  they  are 
generally  distinguished  from  them  by  having  their  superficies  adorned 
With  figures,  which  are  merely  outlines  marked  or  engraved  with  a 
sharp  instrument. 

The  next  tomb  which  we  opened  was  of  the  greatest  archaeological 
interest ;  as  elocidating  what  some  ancient  authors,  and  particularly 
the  flcholiast  of  Aristophanes*  have  said  concerning  the  Athenian 
courts  of  justice.  The  tomb  contained  the  human  bones,  which  were 
crumbling  with  age.  The  teeth  alone  were  in  a  state  of  surprising 
freshness,  which  evinces  the  strong  preservative  powers  of  the  ena- 
mel.   Amongst  the  bones  w^  the  bronze  lamina,  which  is  here 


*  Esodu),  c.  38.  V.  3.     See  also  Plautus,  tnd  the  Aniholog. 

»  K«t.  Hist,  b:  33.  C.9.  »  Nat.  Hut.  b.  36. 

*  Se«  Mudge's  paper  od  thia  subject. 
VOL.  I.  3    K 
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published,  and  which  shews  that  the  sepulchre  contained  the  remains 
of  an  Athenian  judge,  named  Diodoros,  of  the  tribunal  Phreattys, 
and  of  the  Demos  Phrearroi,  which  was  in  the  tribe  Leontis.  I 
liave  thought  it  necessary  to  cite  the  words  of  Potter^  upon  the 
Athenian  courts  of  justice,  as  being  clear  and  explicit,  and  serving 
to  illustrate  the  lamina  in  question.  "  The  courts  of  justice  were 
ten,  besides  that  in  the  Areiopagus,  &c.  These  ten  courts  were  all 
painted  with  colours,  from  which  names  were  given  them ;  whence 
we  read  of  B«rpa%/ot;y,  Oo^wxiouv,  and  others ;  and  on  each  of  them  were 
engraven  one  of  the  ten  following  letters,  ASrAEZHOIK;  whence  thej 
are  also  called  alphuj  betoy  &c.  &c.  Such  therefore  of  the  Atheni- 
ans as  were  at  leisure  to  hear  and  determine  causes,  delivered  in  their 
names,  together  with  the  names  of  their  father,  and  borough,  in- 
scribed upon  a  tablet  to  the  Thesmothetae,  who  returned  it  to  tben> 
with  another  tablet,  whereon  was  inscribed  the  letter  of  one  of  the 
courts,  as  the  lots  had  directed.  These  tablets  they  carried  to  the 
crier*  of  the  several  courts,  signified  by  the  letters ;  who  thereupon 
delivered  to  every  man  a  tablet,'  inscribed  with  his  own  name,  and 
the  name  of  the  court  which  fell  to  his  lot,  together  with  a  staff  or 
sceptre.  Having  received  these  they  were  all  admitted  to  sit  in  the 
court.  If  any  one  sat  among  the  judges  who  had  not  obtained  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  letters,  he  was  fined/' 

Though  the  words  of  Potter  are  suflSciently  clear,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  add  a  few  more  observations  on  the  subject. 

Pausanias^  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  painted  tribunals.  He 
mentions  one  which  was  called  the  green  Barp«%«ovy,  and  another 
called  the  red  ^omKiow^  which  he  says  took  their  names  from  their 
colours.  From  each  of  the  ten -Attic  tribes  there  were  annually 
chosen  five  candidates  for  Ihe  place  of  judge  of  the  ten  principal 
tribunals  of  Athens.     One  was  appointed  out  of  each  five,  and  the 


V  B.  1.  C.  20.  f  KnfwJ.  «  ALiKro^t  Iv/i^Xo*',  or  Ilciwioy,  8CC. 

♦  B.  1.  c.  28. 
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decision  was  established  by  drawing  lots.     After  this  the  ten  again 
drew  lots  to  decide  to  which  tribunal  each  should  belong.    / 

The  delta  J  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jp^mina,  shews  that  Diodoros 
was  judge  of  the  fourth  tribunal ;  which,  according  to  Meursius,  who 
cites  Photius,  was  Phreattys,  rtrqtfrov  (^tKotmipioy)  to  sv  ^piurru.^  The 
^reiopagos  had  the  alpha  for  its  mark ;  and  the  Eliaia  the  eta ;  the 
others  are  unknown. 

When  the  judge  received  the  lamina,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
presented  with  a  sceptre,  Ex^nrpov^  BoacriipiUj  or  Vafiioq^  that  was  painted 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  tribunal  to  which  he  belonged.  This  was 
probably  of  wood,  or  some  other  perishable  material ;  and  was  ac- 
cordingly not  found  in  the  tomb ;  though  it  was  no  doubt  deposited 
there  with  the  other  badges  of  office.  The  letter  was  also  marked  upon 
the  tribunal ;  but  it  is  not  easy  tp  know  on  what  part  of  it.  In  a  frag- 
ment of  Aristotle,  he  says  it  was  %7ri  m  Ztpipcicrxti  mi^  E$(roSw.;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  what  was  the  Z^vcttnco^.  It  is  found  in  Chandler's 
Athenian  inscription  in  the  plural ;  and  ha?  been  interpreted  as 
<^  Small  tencHis  of  metal,  united  at  the  points/'^  The  Z^irxog  n^c 
8i0-oJou,  may  be  the  lintel  of  the  entrance,  which  is  the  most  ostensible 
part  of  a  building;  and  accordingly  the  most  probable  place  for  the 
indication  of  the  tribunals.  If  the  entrance  of  the  tribunals  was  an 
arch,  the  letter  was  probably  on  the  key-stone ;  which  may  have 
been  termed  £(pi7x<(rKo^,  from  its  tapering  at  one  end,  like  the  body  of 
a  wasp,  £^| :  but  it  was  more  probably  upon  the  pediment  or  tympa- 
Don;  which,  from  its  pointed  form,  may  also  have  been  termed 
Z^Kitncog.   The  word  is  used  in  another  sense  by  Aristophanes.' 

Phreattys  was  upon  the  sea  shore  at  the  Piraeus ;  hence  It  was 
denominated  ETridetXurrm. 

Potter  says  **  It  received  its  name  u'rro  rou  (ppiurp^^  because  it  stood 
in  a  pit/'     It  was  however,  perhaps,  derived  from  the  large  ancient 


^  The  diffiel^nt  readings  of  duB  word  are  tv  i^arm*  ^pMrroi;  ffeariiff^Hm,  fptmm,  and 
£/if pcaroc.  *  See  the  illustraUou  of  Chandler's  inscriptioD,  by  W*  Wiliuiis,  Esq. 

I  nXovroc,  ▼.  301. 

3k2 
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well  near  the  prombritory  of  Alkimos,  which  has  been   already 
noticed,  and  which  was  evidently  much  ornamented. 

Potter  informs  us,  from  I^usanias,^  that  ^^  the  causes  heard  in  this 
court  were  such  as  concerned  persons  who  had  fled  their  own  country 
for  murder.  The  firpt  person  who  was  tried  in  this  place  was  Teucer, 
who,  as  Lycophron  reports,  was  banished  from  Salamis  by  his  father 
Telamon,  upon  a  groundless  suspicion  that  he  had  Ix^en  accessory 
to  Ajax's  death.  The  criminal  was  not  permitted  to  come  to  land, 
nor  even  to  cast  anchor,  but  pleaded  his  cause  in  his  boat ;  and  if 
found  guilty  was  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves; 
or,  as  some  say,  suffered  there  cpndign  punishment.'' 

The  word  ^pea,  which  is  on  the  lamina,  is  the  abbreviation  for 
^^secpptog^  indicating  the  demos  (pptappoij  which  was  of  tlie  tribe  Leontis, 
and  the  birtb-place  of  Themistocles. 

There  are  some  perforations  in  the  lamina,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
bably fixed  to  the  Poacrfipiu;  or  perhaps  to  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  dress  of  the  judge. 

The  form  of  the  letters  ^ews  them  to  be^  according  to  the  opinion 
of  a  learned  antiquarian,^  at  least  coeval  with  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  lamina  is  also  stamped  with  three  dies  in  relief;  each  of  which 
was  probably  the  public  seal,  or  ifjfjuxnec  (r(pp»yi^  of  Athens.  The  first 
is  the  owl  in  full  face ;  the  next  two  owls  in  profile ;  the  third  a  Gor- 
gon's head,  \frith  the  tongue  protruded.  The  two  former  are  common 
on  Athenian  coins;  the  third  is  seen  on  a  rare  brass  coin  of  Athene, 
the  reverse  of  which  is  an  armed  figure  of  Minerva,  and  the  inaicrip- 
tion  A©E. 

This  head  is  also  represented  on  other  coins,  particularly  those 
of  Olbiopolis  in  Sarmatia,  Abydos  in  Phrygia,  Parion  in  Mysia^ 

*  B.  l.c.«8. 
^  Mr.  Ak^Uad,  wboie  treftiite  npoD  dub  and  another  lamina  of  die  aame  kind,  was  piib- 
lififaed  at  Rome  in  1811^  wd  is  leplete  widi  profound  enididon,  and  sound  cridcism. 
3  Strabo,  b;  9*  p.  416. 
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Neapolis  in  Macedonia,  Koroneia  in  Boeotia,  and  on  some  of  the 
small  silver  of  Kr»nion  in  Cephallenia,  and  of  Corinth,  and  on  those 
of  Populonia  in  Etruria,  Camerina  aad- Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and 
on  some  Koman  consular  medals. 

The  Gorgonian  head  was  probably  considered  as  antidotal  to  the 
dreaded  effects  of  the  Evil  Eye.  They  are  sometimes  found  of  a  small 
size,  and  of  terra  cotta  in  the  Athenian  sepulchres ;  in  which  case 
they  are  probably  symbols  of  death.  Another  lamina  was  also  disco- 
vered in  a  sepulchre  near  Athens,  which  belonged  to  a  judge,  named 
Anticharmos,  of  the  second  tribunaVand  of  the  demos  of  Lampra; 
but  It  is  not  explained  whether  of  upper  or  lower  JLampra.  The  in- 
scription  is : — 

B  ANTIXAPMOS 
AAMn 

The  Athenian  seals  were  no  doubt  expressed  upon  the  lamina, 
but  have  been  defaced.  Another  lamina  of  a  similar  kind  was  also 
found  in  a  sepulchre  at  the  Firseus  some  time  afterwards ;  from 
which  an  exact  copy  is  here  given.  It  belonged  to  Deinias,  magis- 
trate of  the  fifth  tribunal,  and  of  the  demos  Alai  Aixbnides.* 


The  next  tomb  we  opened  contained  merely  the  human  bones, 
and  some  broken  pottery.  In  another  were  the  bones,  and  a  small 
unomamented  vise  of  terra  cotta.  These  were  probably  the  sepul- 
chres of  poor  people. 

Another  sepulchre  contained  two  skeletons ;  of  .which  one  was 


'  In  Ibe  ctJIectkm  of  Mr.  Burgoo,  to  whon  khtdness  I  am  indebted  for  dw  communication. 
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nearly  entire,  with  the  bones  of  another  body  collected  at  the  feet. 
Here  were  also  eight  unbroken  glass  bottles,  the  surface  of  which 
was  exfoliating  in  decay,  and  variegated  with  an  opal  hue.  One 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  skeleton,  one  at  the  feet,  and  three  on 
each  side.  They  were  probably  the  Ao/6«/«j  and  the  Z^ovhu^^  which 
contained  the  ointment,  and  the  wine  with  which  libatiohs  were 
made  upon  the  bodies. 

According  to  Plutarch,^  the  Athenians  laid  each  body  into  a 
separate  tomb;  but  the  Megarensians  put  three  or  four  into  one. 
One  sepulchre  which  we  opened  was  smaller  than  the  others,  and 
contained  nothing  but  earth ;  the  tender  bones  of  the  infant  not 
having  been  able  to  resist  the  impression  of  time. 

Potter,^  citing  Plutarch,*  says  "  those  who  died  in  their  infancy 
were  honoured  with  no  libations."  Therefore  in  the  sepulchres  of 
children,  instead  of  libatory  vases,  and  brazen  paterae,  are  generally 
found  playthings,  and  other  objects  which  perhaps  amused  them 
when  living ;  or  which  were  deposited  with  their  bodies  as  indications 
of  their  tender  age.  In  some  of  the  tombs  there  were  vases  of  such 
small  dimensions,  that  they  could  never  have  been  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose.  These  were  probably  the  crepundiaj  or  toys,  that 
were  given  to  them  by  their  parents  and  friends,  and  which  are 
mentioned  by  Terence  in  his  Phormio,^  but  which  d'Hancarville 
supposes  to  have  been  dedications  to  the  household  gods.  We 
found  in  one  a  singular  Uttle  terra  cotta  figure,  with  moveable  legs 
and  arms,^  which  were  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a  string,  similar 
to  the  harlequin  figures,  called  pan  tins  or  marionettes,  which  are 
at  present  made  for  the  amusement  of  children. 


*  See  Jul.  Pollux,  Onomast.  b.  10.  c.  18.  s.  65.  *  life  of  Solon. 

'  B.  3.  c.  8.  Plutarch  consolat.  ad  uxorem.  *  Lib.  consolat.  ad  uxorem. 

^  Act  1.  scene  1.  line  13. 

*  The  arms  and  legs  of  tins  figure  were  not  found  in  the  tomb,  but  the  perforations  by 
nvhich  thej  were  attached  to  the  bodj  were  nsible.  A  figure  similar  to  this  in  every  respect, 
was  found  some  years  ago  in  a  sepulchre,  with  its  legs  and  arms  remaining ;  it  is  in  the  col. 
lection  of  Mr.  MilUngen. 
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Size  of  ihe  original. 

Even  this  trifling  toy  is  not  without  some  degree  of  classical  interest, 
as  it  is  noticed  by,  several  ancient  authors,  and  bears  its  part  in  early 
mythology.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  by  the  diiFerent 
names  of  vmpoirweiirTtt  aytOifiaretf  ytvpmnrartetf  and  Zj^iXXofia  ntt/)omrar- 
roupira  :^  and  to  the  Latins  by  those  of  Imagunculfe,  Icunculte,* 
Oscillee,  Sigilla,^  Siggillaria,  Sigilliola,  and  Larrse. 

According  to  Herodotus,*  they  were  carried  by  women  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus  in£gypt :  avn  ii  ^oXXaiv,  oXAm  <r^t  10-rj  t^tupffttva  wrw  Tc 
vnjQjam  aya>^fm.T»  MUfeaTrBurra,  ra  vtfiipoptcuK-i  xarte  lutftaq  ywaiKtSt  viuov  rft 
atSoiop  eu  qroXXu  rta  i>Mirirov  lov  reu  tO^m  rufuerof* 

Luqian^  mentions  the  same  ceremony,  and  says  they  carried 

eatSpeif  futtfeuf  tn  ^vXev  vivonifitvmst  fityaXei  mSem  ■;i;0FTa(.  xoMtrai  Si  rofi 
MtvporirearTtt, 


>  Mvcw  Antonw,  b.  7.  *  Snetonim.  *  VilninuSr  b,  9-  C.  9. 

•  B.a.  C.48.  •  De  Sjm  Det. 
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Aristotle^  gives  so  complete  ft  description  of  them,  that  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  insert  it  at  length ;  his  words  are,  xm  oi  viv^ir^* 

^c^GUj  jcoci  (afiov^  %ai  otpdecXfiov^  ttrri  Si  on  vuvra  ra  fiifinj^  [Aira  rivoq  BVov6[it»g. 

This  passage  has  been  rendered  into  Latin  by  Apuleius*  in  the 
following  words : — ^^  Etiam  illi^  qui  in  ligneolis  hominum  figuris 
gestus  movent,  quando  filum  membri,  quod  agitari  solet,  traxerint, 
torquebitur  cervix,  nutabit  caput,  oculi  vibrabunt,  manus  ad  omne 
ministerium  prcesto  erunt,  nee  invenust6  totus  videbitur  vivere/' 

They  may  possibly  owe  their  origin  to  Hercules,  who  substituted 
little  figures  to  be  placed  on  altars,  and  suspended  on  trees,  instead 
of  human  sacrifices.  Hence  Virgil,* — •^  Oscilla  ex  alta  suspendent 
mollia  pinu.'' 

They  are  also  alluded  to  by  Horace  :* — "  Duceris,  ut  nervis  alienis 
mobile  lignum.'' 

Petronius  Arbiter  mentions  silver  statues  of  this  kind — "  Larvae 
argenteae.'' 

Aulus  Gellius^  compares  to  them  those  who  have  no  settled  plan 
or  will  of  their  own^  but  are  led  by  others — "  Ut  plane  homines  non, 
quod  dicitur  XoyoM  ^ai«,  aed  iudicra  et  ridenda  quaedam  viv^ociFctara 
esse  videantur,  si  nihil  sua  sponte,  nihil  arbitratu  suo  faciunt/' 

They  are  abo  noticed  by  Tertullian,.^  Clemens  Alexandrinus,'' 
Arnobius,^  and  Macrobius*^  Amobius  says,  ^*  Deos  esse  Sigillaria 
ipsar  censetis ;"  and  agaioy  ^'  Siggilliolis  parvulis  contrahere  se  deos, 
et  alieni  ad  corporis  similitudinem  coarctari/' 

The  words  of  Macrohius  are  equally  explicit — "  Vel  Sigillaria 
quae  lusum  reptanti  adhuc  infantiae.  osciUis  fictilibus.  praebentj,  tentat 
officio  reli^ni&  adscribere  et  quia .  prii)cep&  religiosorura  putatur, 


*  De  Mmido.                                •  Db  Mamhr.  ^  Gewg.  «.  r.  388. 

♦  B.  2.  Sat.  7.  r,  88,              «  Noct  Att.  b.  14.  c.  I.  «  Advcrs.  Vaientiii.  c.  18. 
7  S^oaat.  b.  £;  c  9.  and  b.  4.  c.  li.  .^  ikdran.  CMit..b.  6. 

•  Saturnal.  b.  1.  c.  U.  ... 
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nohnulla  etiam  superstitioiies  admiscety  quasi  v'ero  nobis  rasnon. sit 
prsetextato  aliquando  non  credere/'^ 

Not  a  century  ago  this  t6y  was  a  fashionable  plaything  in  Eng- 
land ;  indomuch  that  every  lady  carried  a  pantin  with  her  to  the 
park,  to  the  play,  and  other  public  places ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of 
rivalry  among  the  ladies  of  fashion  to  make  their  pantins  gesticu- 
late with  grace  and  elegance.  This  temporary  national  folly  was 
self-created,  and  certainly  not  copied  from  the  Athenians. 

Small  figures  of  animals  are  also  sometimes  found  in  the  Athenian 
sepulchres,  which  were  probably  substituted  by  the  poorer  class  of 
people  for  the  animals  themselves.  The  Romans  however  were  not 
always  content  with  burying  inanimate  objects  with  their  children. 
Pliny  in  his  Epistles  mentions  a  certain  Regulus,  who  iij  order  to 
shew  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  son,  killed  round  his  funeral  pile 
several  horses,  dogs,  and  birds,  which  had  belonged  to  the  boy. 

In  another  infantile  sepulchre  was  a  small  Ttrpajcv^fiia^  or  four- 
spoked  wheel  of  bronze.   The  wheel  was  a  symbol  of  Nemesis. 

The  most  common  number  of  radii  to  wheels  seems  to  have  been 
six^  Sofne  had  eight,  as  the  chariot  of  Minerva  mentioned  by 
Homer.*  Those  represented  on  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  have 
four.  There  is  a  bronze  wheel  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  which 
has  five  radii. 

VirgiP  mentions  the  custom  of  placing  in  sepulchres,  wheels, 
helmets,  swords,  shields,  darts,  &c.  Speaking  of  the  pile  raised  by 
^neas  for  the  Trojans,  he  says — 

'^  Hinc  alii  spolia  occisis  direpta  Latlni# 
Conjiciunt  igni ;  galeas,  ensesque  decoros, 
Frpenaque,  ferventesque  rotas ;  pars  munera  nota, 
Ipsorum  Clypeos,  et  non  felicia  tda.** 

An  Italian  painter,  established  at  Athens,  found  in  another  a  small 


^  See  also  Gerard.  Joan.  Voasiiis.  Etymd,  in  voce  Sigiitaria.  and  Basil.  Father.  Tbeaaur. 

and  Adrian  Tumebus  Advetaar*  b.  £d«  c^88«  '  Iliad.  5m.      

»  iEneid.  11.  193. 

VOL.    I.  3  L 
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T<0p^*vwt  or  quadrlj^  of  torra  cotta,  baviag  fout  bones  abreast,  allu-' 
sive  perhaps  to  the  chief  amuseiQent  of  the  deceased  when  living ; 
whic^  Vir§^*  so  beautifaUy  cha^cterises  when  he  portrays  the 
occupations  of  the  disembodied  spirits  in  the  Elysian  fields ; 

— • — — '■ — "  quse  ^tia  currftm 

Armorumque  fuit  vins,  quae  cura  nitentes 
Fascere  «quos ;  eadem  sequitur  tdlure  r^wstot." 


I  Maai.  b.  6.  t.  653. 
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tbe  Kpttkli^  of  afemale  named  Tfaeopbiliv  wd  fcwmd  only  shme 
hrokcaten^  ootte  vases,  and  a  fragmented  bas-relief  of  white  iria,Tble, 
representing  two  females ;  one  of  which  is  in  an  erect  posture,  giving 
4ier  hslnd  to  and  receiving  the  ^fspntm,  X"^*  o'  la^^  farewell  of  another, 
who  is  sitting  in  a  chair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  subjects 
on  Grecian  tombs,  and  is  often  seen  on  funereal  vases  of  marble*  and 
terra  cott^  and  sometimes  on  Roman  sarcophagi. 

Under  the  two  figures  is  an  inscription  recording  the  name  and 

the  virtues  of  Theophile. 

Long  sepulchral  inscriptions  were  forbidden  by  Solon ;  and  Cicero 
observes,  "  Nee  de  mortui  laude,  nisi  in  publicis  sepulturis." 

In  the  8q)ulchre  of  a  warrior  was  a  sword  of  iron ;  the  length  of 
which  was  only  two  feet  five  inches,  including  the  handle. 


If  the  Athenian  swords  were  not  longer  than  this,  they  had  little 
reason  to  deride  those  of  the  Spartans,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,'* 
was  the  case.  The  sword  which  I  found  resembles  the  parazonion 
ot  hcaroie  sword,  often  represented  on  the  sculpture  and  vases  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Itngth  of  the  Athenian  swords  was  doubled  by  order 
of  Iphierates.  That  which  I  found  is  probably  therefore  of  very 
remote  antiquity.'  In  early  ages  it  was  customary  for  warriors  to  be 
•boned  with  their  arms. 

In  the  sepulchre  of  Theseus,*  in  the  island  of  Scyros,  Cimon  is  said 
to  have  discovered  a  spear  head,  and  a  sword  of  bronze ;  and  in 
Homer'  we  find  Elphenor  requesting  that  his  arms  may  be  burned 
with  him. 


^  Several  oislUc&t  are  m  Ihe  BfkUli  Mtisemn.  *  life  of  Ljcurgus. 

^  Diodor.  Sic.  b.  15.  C.  44.    Iphicrate»  died  abmtt  three  hundred  and  eighty  years  before 
Christ  «  Pliitareh*s  Life  i>f  tlieseus.  *  Odyss.  1 1.  v.  74. 

Sl  3 
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All  the  arms,  both  offensive  and  defensive,,  which  have  as  yet  been 
found  in  Greece  are  of  bronze,^  except  this,  iron^  sword^  and  a  curii- 
ons  helmet  found  near  Athens.'  . 

The  former  metal  was  the  m^ost  early  in  use,  according  to  Lu» 
cretius  :* 


"  Posterius  ferri  vis  est,  eerisque,  reperta ; 
Et  prior  aeris  erat,  quam  ferri,  cognitus 


r 

usus.' 


Iron  however  was  used  at  so  early  a  period  as  thirteen  or  fourteen 
centuries  before  Christ.  The  Curetes  are  supposed  to  have  disco* 
vered  it  on  Mount  Ida,  during  the  reign  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens. ' 

Hesiod^  according  to  Pliny,*  says,  that  in  early  times  they  worked 
in  brass,  because  iron  was  unknown.  -    .  ' 

Tzetzes^  informs  us,  that  the  ancients  had  a  mode  of  tempering 
brass  so  as  tQ  give  it  a  sharp  and  durable  edge ;  but  that  when  this 
secret  was  Jost  iron  came  into  use.  ' 

The  Greeks  valued  the  shield  above  all  other  parts  of  their  armour ; 
and  since  it  was  not  discovered  in  the  sepulchre  in  question,  I  am 
led  to  imagine,  that  it  was  more  commonly  of  wood  or  leather  than 
of  metal.  .  i 

Near  this  sepulchre. another,  was  opened,  containing  only  a; small 
tragic  mask  of  terra  cotta,  with  the  mouth  wide  open,,  representing 
the  Trpoatarrovj  or  per sona j  of  the  ancients.  This  may  have  indicated 
the.  tomb  of  an  actor:  but  masks^  are  so;  commonly  represented 
on  funereal  monuments,  that  they  probably  allude  to  the  rites  of 
Mithras,  Osiris,  and  Bacchus/  in  which  they  were  much  employed. 
The  mask  may  indeed,  in  some  cases,  be  an  allegoricaV  niaaner  of 


^  Eiceptbg  also  the  leaden  sling  buIIetSi  and  flint  arrow  heads, 
'  In  the  possession  of  Colonel  Leake.  '  B.  5.  v.  I£85. 

♦  Nat.  Hist.  b.  7.  c  56.  •  Var,  Hist. 

'  About  masks  consult  Caylus^  Recueil  d*Antiquitfej  torn.  ^.  p.  80.  pi.  26. 
7  Oraque  corticibus  sumuot hoirendacavatiB^  ..   ' 

£t  te^  Bacche,  Tocant  per  carminajseta. — ^Viiigil.  Qeoig.^.  v.  387* 
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declaring  that  life  is  a  comedy;*  and,  when  the  tragic  mask  is  pre- 
sented, it  may  imply  only  "  flebat  contrarius  alter ;"'  and  that,  like 
the  two  philosophers  of.  old,  different  persons  feel  the  same  objects 
very  differently ! 


The  next  tomb  to  this  contdned  only  a  large  sea  shell,  indi- 
cating, perhaps  the  final  rteting-place  of  a  sailor,  or  a  foreigner: 
sea  shells  are  freqneatly  found  in  seputchres,  and  sometimes  within 
-thefunereal  vases. 

In  another  was  the  terra  cetta  figure  of .  a  philpsopher,  sitting;  on 
a  chair  without  a  back,  nearly  resembling  the  sella  curulis  of  the 
Romans;  it  is  of  small  dimensions,'  and  of  the  polychrome  kind, 
having  been  painted  of  different  colours,  the  parts  which  are  naked 
are  of  flesh  colour;  a  loose  ample  garment  is  thrown  over  the  left 
arm  and  shoulder,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  white :  the 
chair  J8  of  light  blue;  and  the  volume  which  rests  upon  his  right 
knee  is  red.    The  head  has  been  detached.    This  figure  bears  the 


*  Zcqn)  rae  o  ^toc  rat  ratyyior^.ii  fioBt  inM^eir 

■  Juvenal.  Sat,  10.  v.  SO.  .'  Thcee  itichei  sii-teirtbs  in  beig)^. 
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strongest  resenlblance  to  the  fnarble  statues  of  MenstDderand  Posei- 
dippos,  which  are  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  sUIl  more  so  to  the  statue  oif 
Demosthenes,  who  is  holding  an  unfolded  volume  upotf  his  knee.* 

Another  sepulchre  contained  a  small  proedroy  or  thfditos,  of  tetta 
cotta ;  the  vvvtreitot^  or  aubselliumy  is  attached  to  the  chair ;  the 
back  on  the  inner  part  is  ornamented  with  square  compartments, 
the  outer  part  of  the'  same  is  plain ;  on  the  summit  of  die  bdck  are 
two  animals,  but  so  badly  preserved,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  they  are  dogs  or  Uons :  it  has  been  all  painted  white,  and  is 
little  itiore  than  five  inches  in  height.  This  may  hare  been  the 
tomb  of  one  of  the  Protdroii  as  the  7rpotJ)u>,  or  seat  of  office,  seems 
to  infer.'  Near  this  was  excavated  a  small  sarco^iagus  of  terra 
cotta,  containing  the  bones  of  an  infant ;  they  are  not  common  in 
Greece,  but  are  found  in  Italy,  particularly  in  Etruria,  and  are 
sometimes  adorned  with  painted  sculpture. 

We  also  discovered,  about  a  foot  under  ground,  a  plain  cinerary 
vase  of  coarse  baked  earth,  three  feet  in  circumference,  containing 
'burnt  bones. 

Two  other3»  of  broAze,  were  found  a  short  time  before  in  the  plain 
of  Athens.  One  of  these  is  ftt  preset  in  the  British  Museum  ;  it 
is  composed  of  the  thinnest  bronze,  with  an  eleganttyornianimtad  lim 
tound  its  mouth,  and  is  incased  in  a  plain  vase  of  marble. 


'See'AluseoPio.  Clem.  T(^.S.  Tar.  14.  *  See  H«r|K>cnUiM)  nr TMs  rpotJipM. 
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:'  Tiook  tbe  few  anenrj  urns  which  are  found  in  Greece,  we  may 
inSiT  th»t  the  burial  of  the  eatire  body  was  more  cominoQ  than  ere- 
BiBti«n,  altfaoiigb  the  latter  waa  practised  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Homer.  The  bodies  of  Eteocles  and  Folynioes  were  burnt ;  and 
l/ucian,'  describing  the  vsrious  nnnners  in  which  different  nations 
buried  thnr  dead,  eays  that  they  mere  burnt  by  the  Greeks. 

Th^is  wa«  no  inscription  upon  the  vaas  wbiti  we  found,  but  a 
far  paces  from  it  was  discovered  a  marUe  cippos,  on  which  is 
leprsaentad,  in  rdief,  a  yooth  holding  a  bird  tp  a  dog,  which  stands 
upon  its  hinder  iegs  eager  to  receive  it ;  in  the  leftlnod  of  the  youth 
isa  kiad  oMoog  dub,  terminating  in  a  cireahr  protuberance,  with 
an  apemt^  in  the  middle ;  his  head  is  cnnrned  with  a  diadem,  and 
hia  left  arm  and  shoulder  covered  widi  the  simple  Cblanys,  while  his 
body  is  ptribctly  naked.  The  b^  of  the  monnmtet  records  his 
e,  «iAOKf ATHS:. 
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A  sepulchre  near  this  contained  a  smallterra  cotta  vase/on  wluch 
18  painted,  on  a  black  ground,  a  wmged  youth  in  the  act  of  running, 
and  holding  a  wreath  in  bis  left  kand>  with  his  nght  dropping  some 
golden  apples  before. a  female;  who^  although  in  the  act  of  run- 
ning, stops  to  pick  them  up,  holding  up'  her  loose  aniple  robe  with 
her  left  hand :  her  right  wrist  is  adorned  with  the  opig^  or  mpuuif^m^ 
answering  to  our  bracelet.  The  winged  figure  is  naked,  and  only 
the  back  of  the  female  is  covered  with  her  garment ; "  they  lire 
leukographic,^  or  painted  white ;  the'  accessories  only  being  red,  as 
the  pcplos^  the  wreath,  the  apples,  the  wings,  and  the  hair. 

This  evidently  represents .  the  story  of  Milanion  and  Atalanta,  as 
told  by  ApoUodorus.'  She  consented  to  marry  any  one,  by  whom 
she  was  surpassed  in  ihe  fdot-race ;  but  those  cf  her  lovers  whom 
she  vanquished  were  to  su£Eer  death.  Mahy'pershed  in; the  con- 
test, when  Milanion,  who  had  received  some  golden  apples,  from 
Venus,  dropped  them  in  the  course ;  and  while  Atalanta,  attracted 
by  the  lure,  stopped  to  pick  them  up,  her  lover  reached  the  goal. 
The  fictile  painter  has  represented  them  at  the  moment  of  com- 
mencing this  trial  of  speed.  Mythographers  tell  us,  that  the  suitor 
was  permitted  to  start  first.  Atalanta  is  probably  represented  with 
her  body  naked,  in  order  to  develop  the  personal  charms,  and  par- 
ticularly the  beauty  of  her  thighs,  for  which  she  was  celebrated  by 
the  poets.^    The  wings  of  Milanion  denote  extraordinary  swiftness. 

Milanion  and  Atalanta  were  both  represented  on  the  chest  of 
Cypselos,  according  to  Pausanias.^  Hyginus  pretends,  that  Ata- 
janta  was  conquered  in  the  race  by  Hipomene.^ 

In  other  sepulchres  we  found  vases  of  oriental  alabaster ;  they 
have  no  base,  are  of  an  oblong  form,  and  were  probably  libatory 
vases,  containing  the  oil  or  perfume  with  which  the  relations^  of  the 


^  Winckelmann,  Hist,  de  F Art,  toI.  2,  p.  144. 
*  Ovid,  Amor.  b.  3.  v.  «9.  *  B.  5.  c.  19. 

^  liUciaDy  de  luctu. 


«  B.3. 


«    Fab.  105. 
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deceased  anointed  the  body.  Oil  was  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
earliest  times,  but  the  fine  perfumes  with  which  the  Greeks  after- 
wards anointed  the  dead,  were*  according  to  Pliny/  first  brought 
from  Persia,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  tiie  Great. 


The  finest  oriental  alabaster  was  found  at  the  city  of  Alabastrum, 
in  the  Thebaia,  from  which  the  stone  took  its  name,  as  we  see  in 
PUny.'  This  was  esteemed  more  than  any  other  material  for  pre- 
serving ointments ;  it  is  the  \^o(  aXaCarrfmi^  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 


■  NatHiM.  b.l3.c.  1.  *  Nirt.Hiit.b.96.  c.e>  *  Dnscond.  b.  9. 
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lapis  ahhastrUes  of  tbe  Jjfttins.^  The  unguentairy  waa  knowo  to  the 
.Greeks  by  the  name  of  Xntc/ufio^^  fiVfO^ifmSegy  MXot&c^rpocy  or  cck»fictarpo9; 
and  to  the  Latins  by  those  of  alabaster^  onyw^  and  ampulla.  Aris- 
tophanes' asserts  that  they  were  placed  near  the  dead. 

Pliny^  compares  the  form  of  the  elenchij  or  oblong  pearls,  to  that 
of  these  vases.  It  appears  that  their  local  or  particular  term  was 
subsequently  generalized,  and  applied  to  any  material  in  which  oint- 
ments were  contained. 

Theophrastus^  mentions  alabastra  of  lead,  and  Theocritus^  those  of 
gold,  containing  Syrian  ointment  J^pua  Si  fw^a  xp^^^^^  ecXafieurrpa.  They 
are  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  Magna  Grsecia,  composed  of  beautiful 
coloured  glass.  Some  have  also  been  found  of  terra  cotta.  Those  of 
alabaster^  have  also  been  discovered  in  Egypt.  They  are  repre- 
sented of  the  same  form  upon  terra  cotta  vases  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  on  one  of  the  Perugian^  bronzes,  a  female  figure  is  seen  holding 
a  lekuthos.  A  painted  vase,  which  was  found  at  Athens,  has  a  sepul- 
chral stele  represented  on  it,  and  a  lekuthos  with  a  base,  standing 
near  it,  and  another  lekuthos  without  a  base,  tied  by  the  neck  to 
the  stele.  The  valuable  collection  of  Mons.  Durand  at  Paris,  pos- 
sesses some  terra  cotta  lekuthoi  with  bases.  We  opened  some  sepul- 
chres in  which  the  simple  imitation  of  these  unguentaries  were 
found,  of  common  stone,  but  not  hollow.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
necessary  formality  to  have  a  vase,  qr  something  Uke  a  vase,  buried 
with  the  remains  of  the  deceased.  The  poorer  kind  of  people  were 
accordingly  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  mere  external 


1  Pliny,  Nat  Hist  b;  36.  c.  8.  ^  Eccles.  r.  534. 

>  Nat.  Hist  b.  9.  c.  3J^.  ^  De  Odori)>iis,  p.  44j9. 

«  Id3fi.  15.  V.  114. 

^  About  different  qualities  of  alabaster  consult  De  Boot,  Qem.  &c.  b.  2.  c.  269»  p-  491. 

7  Sec  Saggio  di  bronzi  Etruschi  da  Gio.  Battista  Vennigliolt,  &c.  Perugia,  1813.  ]  vol. 
quarto.  These  extraordinary  specimens  of  the  Etruscan  art,  were  discovered  in  a  sepulchre 
near  Perugia,  in  1812.    The  greater  part  of  tl^m  are  now  in  my  pofsessioo. . 
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form  of  one  of  these  votive  vases.  AVe  fouad  some  of  these  which 
were  quite  plaiD,  witiiout  either  inscriptions  or  fictilpture.  Others 
of  a  larger  kind  are  inscribed  with  the  name  and  parentage  of  the 
deceased,  and  usually  represent  valedictory  sut]jects ;  such  as  the 
Xp^fTi  X'^f*>  o"*  ^^  adidu,  scalptured  in .  the  very  worst  of  styles. 
SoDie  of  those  which  are  in  the  Briti^  Museum,  '^d  which  were 
found  in  Attica,  have  been  selected  for  the  present  work.^ 


*  I  have  avuled  myaelf  on  dii>,  as  w«U  u  on  olber  occanona,  of  die  oppoitunitiea  of  illus- 
tiaUow  afforded  me  by  tfie  remains  of  antiquity  in  Ae  British  Miuentti :  I  am  indebted  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Trustees,  for  the  free  access  which  lus  always  beeo  afforded  ate  lo  tbt  ioes- 
timable  treasures  of  Aat  noble  eatabUsbment. 

3h  2 


.43^      SEPULCHRE  CONTAINING  AN  INSCRIPTION  ON  LEAD. 

The  largest  dabaster  hkuthos  which  we  discorered  was.  twelve 
inches  and  a  half  in  height :  the  smallest  six  inches  and  three  tenths. 

Homer  mentions  the  custom  of  placing  vases  with  the  dead. 

In  the  tomb  of  Patroclos  was  a  vase  containing  honey,  and  another 
of  ointment ;  and  the  flames  were  extinguished  with  nine. 

According  to  Virgil,*  when  speaking  of  the  funeral  of  Misenus, 
libations  of  wine  and  milk  were  poured  upon  the  ashes.  When  the 
cremation  was  6nished,  the  remains  were  careMly  gathered  together 
and  placed  in  the  urn.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  was  the  erroXoyMf 
the  ossilegium  of  the  Latins. 

One  of  the  last  sepulchres  we  opened  diflfered  in  some  respects  from 
the  others,  and  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  palfeographical  interest. 

After  having  taken  off  the  cover,  we  found  three  large  semi-circular 
tiles  placed  over  the  tomb,  with  the  convex  side  upwards ;  they  were 
iitted  and  grooved  together  in  an  ingenious  manner.  In  the  middle 
of  each  tile  was  a  hole  made  for  and  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  hand, 
which  placed  them  on  the  tomb.  Each  of  these  perforations  was 
covered  with  a.  thin  sheet  of  lead  to  prevent  the  earth  falling  in. 
Indeed  the  tomb  only  contained  a  flne  dust ;  probably  the  spoils  of 
the  body ;  for  there  were  very  few  remains  of  bones;  which  on  con- 
tact crumbled  into  powder. 


>^neid.  6.T.  212;et»eq. 
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<  At  the  head  of  the  sepulchre,  which  was  to  the  east^  was  an  up* 
right  slab  of  marble,  which  had  been  inscribed ;  but  which  was  so 
completely  corroded,  that  only  five  letters  KTAIM  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. Three  alabaster  lekuthoi  were  also  found  within  the 
tomb,  which  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  touched.  Towards 
the  head  was  a  lamina^  of  liead  inscribed  on  each  side,  and  particu- 
larly interesting ;  not  only  from  the  subject  itself,  but  frdm  the 
unique  example  which  it  a£fords  of  the  common  or  cursive  cha- 
racters of  the  ancient  Greeks.  A  fac-simile  of  the  inscription,  with 
an  explanation  of  the  letters,  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  written 
with  a  sharp  pointed  instrument.  The  irregularity  of  the  lines,  and 
the  dissimilarity  of  some  of  the  same  letters  to  one  another,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  writing  regularly  upon  lead,  as  well  as 
to  the  haste  in  which  the  composition  was  executed  when  the  male- 
dictor  was  perhaps  at  the  point  of  death. 

The  inscription  is  not  entire,  but  probably  a  few  lines  only  of  the 
beginning  are  wanting.  It  is  imprecatory,  and  invokes  the  ven- 
geance of  Mercury,  and  of  the  Earth,  upon  the  enemies  of  the  de^ 
ceased.  The  names  of  these  enemies  were  probably  traced  on  that 
part  of  the  lamina  which  is  wanting ;  or  upon  the  other  side  of  it, 
which  is  almost  entirely  defaced. 

Since^  this  discovery,  another  lamina  of  a  similar  kind  has  been 
found  in  a  sepulchre  near  Athens  :  in  which,  besides  Mercury  and 
the  Earth,  Proserpine  is  also  invoked  for  the  purpose  of  revenge. 

These  iioXvfii$»a  EXoso-ptra  have  also  been  found  in  Etruria.  Lanzi^ 
mentions  some,  with  inscriptions,  discovered  in  the  sepulchres  of 
Volterra  and  Perugia ;  and  there  is  a  lamina  of  lead,  in  the  gallery  of 
the  bronzes  at  Florence,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  which  was  found 
at  the  tsola  del  Giglio^  opposite  Leghorn. 


^  See  the  Appendix. 

*  See  Mr«  Akerblad's  learned  diBseitation  upon  these  bunion,  published  at  Rome  in  1813. 

*  Saggio  di  lingua  Etnisca,  ¥oL  8.  p.  340. 
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I  Gonceive  that  the  vasea  found  in  tombs  may  be  divided  into 
different  -classes.  The  Dtonysta,  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
sobjects,  were  placed  in  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  were  initiat«d 
in  the  mystehes  of  Bacchus. 

Unguentaries  and  libatories  seem  to  have  been  common  to  aU 
except  the  poor,  who  were  honoured  only  with  those  of  a  votive  or 
dedicatory  kind. 


This  vase  was  found  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Corinthian  portico, 
in  the  bazar  at  Athens.  It  has  been  pubUshed  by  Stuart,>  and 
adorned  with  the  usual  embellishments,  the  style  not  being  in  the 
least  attended  to. 

>  See  vol.  1..  e.  5. 
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Thpseof  a  smaller  ^ze^  whicK  are  commoaly  teriiled  Lachrymai^ories, 
i^^r^  probably  fur  oiatmeots  of  a  rare  and.  precious  quality;  and 
possibly  sometimes  even  for  tears,  as  would  appear  from  an  expres. 
sipn  in  the  fifty-sixth  Psalm  i^-n-"  Put  thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle." 
'  1%^  larger  vases,  the  subjects  of  which  relate  to  the  gymnastic 
j^pr<;ises,  were  probably  those  which  had.  been  presented  to  victors 
in  ;tb9:games.  A  most  singular'  and  interesting  one  of  that  kind  was 
foun4  i>^  ^  sepulchre  near  the  gate  Dipulon,  with  an  inscription  upon 
it,  which  shews,  that  it  was  an  oOxw,  or  prize  vase,  probably  gained 
by  the  person  in  whose  tomb  it  was  deposited :  it  is  the  largest  yet 
foqnd  in  Greece,  being  two  feet  and  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  height, 


*  Verse  8.  *  Found  hj  Mr.  Burgon,  and  now  in  hia  powesaton. 
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and  four  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference.  The  neck  and  the  base 
are  narrow,  and  it  has  two  handles.  The  figures  with  which  it  is 
embellished  represent  Minerva  armed  with  her  aegis,  aspis,  and  hel- 
met, and  darting  a  long  lance ;  on  the  shield  is  a  dolphin^  which,  as 
well  as  the  face,  arms,  and  feet  of  the  goddess,  is  painted  white* 
The  front  of  the  garment  is  of  a  dark  red  or  purple,  ornamented 
with  a  black  border  and  a  square  maeander. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  vase  is  a  charioteer  driving  a  Zmyo^  or 
Biga :  his  dress  is  also  composed  of  the  two  colours  black  and 
red.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  goad,  which  is  tied  to  the  extre- 
mity of  a  stick,  and  with  which  he  is  impelling  the  horses  at  full 
speed  •  The  horses  have  no  reins,  which  was  not  an  omission  of 
the  fictile  painter,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  attentive  to  the 
accessories.  The  charioteer  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  long  stick, 
which  is  curved  at  the  further  extremity  like  a  shepherd's  crook,  from 
which  are  pendant  two  objects  of  an  oblong  form,  which  he  holds 
over  the  horses'  heads,  and  with  which  he  appears  to  be  guiding 
them,  as  the  Italians  guide  their  oxen  at  the  present  day,  by  touch- 
ing them  on  the  side  of  the  head.  The  horses  have  evidently  bits  in 
their  mouths,  and  they  are  no  doubt  supposed  to  be  tied  together 
by  a  bridle^  which  being  in  profile  is  not  seen.  The  crook,  by 
catching  hold  of  the  bridle,  served  instead  of  reins,  and  was  evidently 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  wheel,  which  is  of  a  curious  construc- 
tion, is  composed  of  three  transverse  bars,  two  of  which  are  parallel 
to  each  other,  forming  in  all  six  spokes :  thfe  same  kind  of  wheel  is 
seen  oh  a  scarce  silver  coin,  which  is  uninscribed,  and  which  has 
the  indented  square  on  the  reverse.  This  coin,  which  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  Boeotia,  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Paris,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Mionnet.-^Biit  to  return  to  the  vase  :  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  horses  are  delineated  with  great  exactiiess  and  animation  ; 
and  are  far  superior  to  the  other  figures  which  are  on  the  same  vase. 
The  ancients  represented  animals  with  great  perfection,  long  before 
they  were  able  to  abandon,  or  even  to  improve  upon  the  archaic 
stifihess  and  formality  which  are  observable  in  the  early  designs  of 
the  human  form. 
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On  the  necjc  of  the  vase  is  an  6wl>  and  an  Harpy  with  a  human 
face  and  extended  wings.  The  ground  colour  of  the  vase  is  that  of 
the  earth,  which  is  a  light  ted  approaching  to  yellow*  The  most  iW'- 
terestiDg  part  of  this  curiooB  monument,  and  which  adds  so  much 
to  ills  value,  is  the  inscription ;  wfaich^as  I  imagine,  is  the  6nly  bntire 
stotehce  that  can  be  found  on  a  vase  of  terra  cotta :  the  forin  of  the 
letters,  and  their  direction  from  right  to  left,  induce  me  to  believe,  that 
it  was/inaniifactured  atleast  five  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era. 

iMa:MoVo^»|05»l50'lioT 

On  a  silver  coin  found  at  Atben^,^.  and  probably  belonging  to 
that  place,  is  represented  a  diota  of  exactly  a  similar  form  to  that 
which  I  have  been  describing.  The  coin  is  uninscribed,  and  the 
reverse  is  divided  into  four  triangular  incuse  compartments. 

Another^  diota  of  inferior  dimensions,  but  of  a  more  elegant  design, 
and  consequently  of  less  antiquity,  was  discovered  near  the  same 
place  in  1811.  It  is  fifteen  inches  in  height,  thirty-three  in  circuit, 
and  contains  some  burnt  bones.  On  the  front  of  the  vase  is  an  altar 
with  a  flame  on  it ;  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  a  Victory  with  a 
patera  in  one  hand,  and  a  Loibdan  in  the  other,  preparing  a  libation. 
Over  her  head  is  NIKE.  Jupiter  Zx^^rrou^o^^  with  his  sceptre,  stands 
on  the  right  side  of  the  altar.  He  is  recognised  by  his  name,  which  is 
over  him,  written  from  right  to  left,  sva  S .  His  hair  and  beard 
are  painted  white.  The  latter  is  of  the  <r(pnvo7ruy(avy  or  pointed  form. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  vase  are  two  females;  one  of  which  is  pro- 
bably  Juno,  as  she  holds  a  sceptre  similar  to  that  of  Jupiter.  All  the 
figures  are  standing,  are  habited  in  the  ancient  style,  and  are  of  a 
red  colour  upon  a  black  ground.  No  vase  has  yet  been  found  in 
Greece,  which  is  so  highly  preserved,  or  so  exquisitely  finished. 


^  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Macmichael^  and  a  learned  diBsertation  upon  it  b  inserted  m  Mr. 
Legh*8  2nd  edit,  of  his  Journey  in  iEgypt.  The  vase  is  now  in  the  pottiesMii  of  the  Rev. 
William  Wood,  of  Fulham. 
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The  bodies  were  sometimes  placed  upon  flat  tiles,  and  covered 
with  the  same.  They  were  also  put  upon  olive  branches,  wluch  have 
been  found  at  the  bottom  of  tombn,  and  it  seems  thatchascoal  of  the 
olive,  and  the  vine,  was  used  for  the  same  purpose,  unless  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  necrocaustia  was  performed  in  the  sarcophagi,  which 
does  not  appear  likely.  It  was  probably  the  remains  of  the  wood  with 
which  the  victims  were  roasted  for  the  vixfo^inrvev,  or  funereal  feast. 

Toy  vases,  or  playthings  for  children,  as  has  been  already  obserred, 
frequently  occur  in  the  tombs  of  infants.  The  following  terra  cotta 
is  amongst  those  found  at  Piraeus.* 


*  In  Paulo  Ptdan^'a  Momunenta  Pelopon.  dure  u  the  engnnogof  abead  exactly  limilar 
to  Ibia.    It  it  alio  <rf  tern  cotta,  and  was  found  in  Dalmatia. 
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'  I  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  other  vases,  cuips,  and  paterae,  of 
a  variety  of  forms  and  dimensions,  generaJly  painted  blacky  and  stilP 
retaining  the  ebony  lustre  of  their  primitive  polish.  Some  df  these 
were  probably  used  in  common  life,  and  particularly  at  the  funereal 
supper ;  after  which  they  seem  to  have  been  carelessly  thrown  into 
the  tomb,  as  they  are  frequently  found  broken.  They  are  seen  upon 
the  tables  of  the  ancients  which  are  represented  on  other  painted 
vases.  The  vase  with  the  spout  and  one  handle,  which  was  called 
ZTTwisiov^  is  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  X'jrwSo^ofoi^  and  the  0/vo;^ooi,  at 
feasts,  who  are  pouring  wine  from  it  into  the  diota^  or  two-handled 
flat  vase ;  out  of  which  the  ancients  drank.  They  were  also  used  for 
libations  at  sacrifices,  and  some  of  them  were  probably  the  tr^uyuu^^ 
in  which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  received.  Other  vases  found 
in  tombs  were  used  for  libations  of  wine,  milk,  water,  honey, 
perfumes,  and  oil.' 

The  vases  found  in  Etruria  have  no  resemblance  to  those  of  Greece, 
and  it  is  singular  that  till  very  lately  they  should  have  been  attri- 
buted to  the  former  country^  by  antiquarians  of  no  common  merit, 
as  Dempster,  Gori,  Passeri,  Caylus,  and  Moutfaucon. 

Amongst  the  fragments  which  we  selected  from  the  tombs,  some 
had  a  classical  interest,  from  their  tendency  to  elucidate  or  to  con- 
firm passages  in  ancient  authors.  On  one  is  represented  a  charioteer 
driving  a  triga^  with  three  horses  abreast  in  a  hippodrome, 
and  just  arriving  at  the  xn^i/imiif^  or  nppc,  the  mtta  of  the  Latins, 
allusive  probably  to  his  having  reached  the  goal  of  life,  or  to  some 
victory  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  chariot  races. 

Another  fragment,  of  the  most  beautiful  design,  represents  the 


^  It  was  called  S^ycov  or  S^yeioi^  by  the  Atfaeniaiis,  and  Afiwov  by  Homer,  Odyss.  d. 
T.444. 

*  See  Plutarch's  life  of  Aristides  about  the  libations  performed  at  Plataea,  on  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Greeks. 

'  The  carriages  with  three  horses  abreast  were  called  rpcirwXa  Apfiura. 

^  Aristot.  Rhet  S. 
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Oaked  figure  of  a  man,  bearded,  and  crowned  with  ivy^^  pl&jiiig 
ijipoii  an  heptach<!h$9  xiXvr,  or  tortoise  harp.  While  he  is  using  the 
plectrum  with  the  right  hand,  he  touches  the  strings  with  the  left. 
He  seems  to  be  singing  at  the  same  time,  which  was  practised  in  the 
earliest  periods,  as  we  see  in  Homer  :* 

^^  H^  rot  0  (popfii^esv  avil3»XXiT0  kuXov  aaSsuf. 

The  body  of  the  %«xu^,  harp,  was  probably  in  the  first  instance 
manufactured  from  the  shell  of  the  tortoise ;  but  it  was  sometimes 
made  of  wood,  which  resembled  the  form  of  the  original.  In  a  tomb 
near  Athens,  which  was  opened  by  the  excavators  of  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  a  wooden  harp  was  found  of  this  kind,  and  nearly  entire.  This 
singular  curiosity  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  cover  of  another  vase  are  two  female  heads,  each  of  the 
faces  of  which  are  ornamented  with  a  round  black  spot ;  evidently 
what  we  call  a  beauty  spot,  and  the  French  "  une  mouche.*'' 

These  fragments  were  parts  of  monochrome  vases,  the  figures  con* 
sistihg  of  only  one  colour* 

Another  fragment  is  ornamented  with  the  ivy  plant,  in  relief,  and 
gilt.  This  is  the  golden  ivy,  or  hedera  chrysocarpos  of  Plipy,* 
and  the  hedera  pattens  of  Virgil.*  It  was  a  Dionysiac  plant,  and 
the  vases  which  were  ornamented  with  it  were  called  hederata  and 
corymhiata. 

On  another  fragment  four  females  are  observed,  one  of  whom  is 
carrying  a  large  vase,  while  another  holds  the  ladies^  work-basket 
(xaXadoc),  which  was  made  with  small  sticks ;  these  figures  are  dressed 
in  the  ^wngy  or  short  outer  garment.  I  have  mentioned  this  frag- 
ment, because  I  have  seen  a  vase  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,^  on 


^  Poets  wete  crQwned  with  ivy^  as  we  see  in  Virgil, — 

Hedera  crescenteni  ornate  Poetam. — Eclog.  7.  v.  25.  see  the  annexed  plate» 
*  Odyss.  b.  1.  V.  155. — 

**  High  strains,  responsive  to  the  vocal  string.** — Pope. 
^  See  the  plate.  «  Nat.  Hist.  b.  16.  c.  34. 

^  Georg.  4.  v..l£4.  ^  Belonging  to  Mr.  MiUingen. 
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which  the  same  subject  is  represented  with  such  perfect  similitude^ 
that  they  were  evidently,  copied  from  the  same  original,  which  was 
probably  some  well-known  painting  or  sculpture. 

But!  the  most  singular  instance  of  duplicate  vases,  is  one  which  I 
saw  taken  from  an  bypogaia  sepulchre  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens^ 
This  represents  a  duel  between  two  warriors,  completely  armed,- 
guarded  with  the  round  Argolic  shield,  and  fighting  with  the  long 
spear.  By  the  side  6f  each  combatant  a  herald  is  represented, 
holding  a  spear,  and  clothed  in  a>  long  loose  garment.  The  top  of 
the  vase  is  ornamented  with  a  dog  chasang  a  hare.  A  duplicate^  of  this 
WHS  found  at  Nola,  in  the  kingdotn  of  Naples ;  a  third  was  discovered 
at  Agrigentum ;  and  a  fourth,  in  whioh  there  is  a  minute  variation, 
is  pubhshed  in  the  first  volume  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  colleo^ 
tion ;  a  fifth  was  purchased  by  meat  Rome ;  and  a  sixth*  was  found 
near  Athens.  I  have  also  seen  foin*  others  in  di£ferent  coUections. 
These  vases  are  all  of  the  same  size  and  form.  As  many  other  in* 
stances  occur,  in  which  the  same  subjects  have  been  delineated 
upon  di£Perent  vases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  copied 
from  some  standard  original.  In  the  second  volume  of  Sir  Wil« 
liam  Hamilton's  vases,  the  tvfo  last  plates  represent  duplicates^  one 
of  which  was  found  at  Saint  Agata  de'  Goti,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  other  at  the  island  of  Melos,  in  the  ^gsean.^ 

Amott^tother  things  contained  in  the  Pireean  tombs,  which  were 
opened  in  my  presence,  were  sppons  and  strigiles  c^  bronze ;  the  latter 
were  employed  to  scrape  otf  the  perspiration  from  those  who  had  been 
using  the  sudatory  baths.  These  strigiles  were  sometimes  of  gold» 
of  silver,  of  ivory,  or  of  iron,  Xenophon*  informs  us,  that  golden 
strigiles  were  given  as  aOxa^  or  prizes,  to  victors  in  public  games.  . 


1  PkibUshed  by  Mr.  MiUingeii.  Vans  Grecs  de  la  CollectioD  de  Sir  J.  CogfaiU.  Rome, 
1617,iblio.  *  Bjr  Colonel  Leake. 

'  For  the  names  and  description  of  the  varions  vases  used  by  the  Greeks,  consult  the  Deip* 
nosophista  of  Atbenseus,  and  the  OnomasticoD  of  Julins  Pollux. 

♦  B.  l.Exped.  of  Cyrus. 
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,  Lamps  which  are  so  common  in  the  sepulchres  of  Italy ^  are  very 
seldom  found  in  those  of  Greece;  I  discovered  some  in. an  excava- 
tion which  I  made  near  the  northern  foot  of  the  Musseum,  but 
there  were  no  tombs  in  the  vicinity.^  One  of  these  lamps  is  very 
singular,  and  represents  a  negro  with  the  flat  Ethiopian  features^ 
sleeping,  and  the  skin  of  an  animal  tied  round  his  shoulders.  The 
position  of  this  little  figure  is  extremely  natural,  and  well  executed.' 
,  We  learn  from  Strabo,^  that  the  vases  which  were  found  in  Grecism 
sepulchres  were  highly  valued  by  the  Romans ;  and  acODrding  to  Sue* 
toniqs/  the  peoplq,  who  were  established  by  Caesarat  Capua,  erected 
habitations  with  matenals  which  they  ravaged  fh>m  the  tombs,  to 
the  destruction  of  which  they  had  an  additional. excitement,  in  the 
ancient  vases  which  they  were  found  to  contain*  .   '    .    ' 

X  also  found  an  intaglio  of  glass,  representing  a  winged  griffin, 
in  a  good  style,  preserving  a  beautiful  opalescent  colour,  but.exfb- 
halting  with  age :  the.  head  resembles  that  of  a  bird;  the  body  and 
legs  are  tho^e  of  a  lion,  while  a  perforation  through  the  middle  indir 
cates  that  it  was  worn  as  an  amulet,  or  aii  ornament  in  dress.  Of  this 
imaginary .  animal)  the  history  is  given  by  Sctvius^  in  a  few  words :— - 
^*  Gryphes  autem,  genus,  ferarum,  in  hyperboreis  nascitur  montibus. 
Omni  parte,  leones  sunt,  alis,  et  facie,  aquiUs  similes,  Apollini  con* 
secrati.^'  It  was  represented  on  the  less,  ancient  tetradraqhms  of 
Athens,  on  the  helmet  of  Minerva,  which  is  imagined  to  have  been 
a  copy  of  the  helmet  of  the  Chryselephantine  statue  of  that  goddess 
by  Phidias ;  which,  according  to  Pausanias,^  was  ornamented  with 


^  About  ancient  lamps  the  follo^nng  works  maybe  consulted:— De  Lucernis  AntiqucMum 
recond,  Foitunio  Liceto,  Udini,  1652,  in  fol. ;  Le  Antiche  Lucerne  Sepolcbrale  figuraie 
et  disegnate  neUe  loro  forme  da  Pietro  Santi.  Bartoli  con  le  osservazioni  di  Gio.  Pietro  BeDori, 
Roma,  1691,  in  foh  and  1728,  Liejden,  with  observations  of  Duker;  Lucerne  fictSea 
Musei  Passerii,  Pisaur.  1739,  1743,  and  1761,  8  Tols.  fol. ;  and  Lamps  of  Hercolaneum, 
1792,  1vol.  fol.  <  See  the  plate.  '  B  8. 

*  Quod  aliquantum  vasculorum  operis  antiqui  scrutantis  reperiebant.    In  Cm.  61. 

*  Comment,  on  Viigil.  ^  B,  1.  c.  24.  ypvm^. 
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grifl^Qs.  But  griffins  are  not  represented  on  the  earlier  tetradrachms/ 
Qf  which  six  varieties  have  been  found,  and  which  were  coined  before 
that  statue  was  made. .  In.  some  tombs  I  found  egg  shells,  which  pro* 
bably  bore  a  part  in  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently.represented  on  painted  funereal  vases ;  and,  according  to  the 
Orphic  system,  they  were  emblematical  of  the  origin  and  fruitfulness 
of  nature.  The  egg  of  an  ostrich  was  found  in  a  sepulchre  at  Alliens, 
a  short  time  before  .my  arrival. 

The  Greeks  used  to  dress  out  their  dead  with  rich  garments,  and 
also  to  bury  other  dresses  with  them ;  which  custom  was  carried  to 
such  an  excess,  that  a  law  of  Solon*  ordained,  that  not  more  than 
three  suits  should  be  buried  with  any  corpse. 
'  Treasures  of  the  precious  metals  and  other  valuables  werie  in 
earlier  times  interred  with  the  dead.  Josephus*  relates,  that  in 
Paivid's  sepulchre  were  found  "  apy\^iou  rfix^Xiot  TotKeufra^  xoa-fAw  & 

Arrian*  says,  there  was  found  in  the  tomb  of.  Cyrus  "k^j  errfmroi, 

xou  eauvccKUi,  xeu  bvutm  xptxrov  tb  kus  XiBw,  nxiM^fpra.'* .         . 

A  Roman  law  prohibited  burying  money  with  the  dead ;  nor 
were  golden  ornaments  permitted ;  and  whoever  found  a  treasure 
of  this  sort,  became  the  lawful  possessor  of  it.  Amongst  the  in- 
teresting discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Burgon,  in  his  excavations  of  the 
Athenian  sepulchres,  was  a  skeleton,  with  thick  iron  fetters  round 
the  legs;  probably  a  condemned  culprit,  who  died  before  the  execu-* 
tion  took  place.  In  another  tomb  he  found  about  fifty  astragals, 
or  vertebrae  of  the  hinder  legs  of  goats,  which  had  been  probably 
gained  by  the  deceased  in  the  game  of  astragals. 

The  women  of  Greece^  and  particularly  of  Athens,  are  still  carried 


*  In  the  magnificent  collection  of  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq.  *  Plutarch's  Life  of  Solon. 

'  Antiq.  b.  13.  c.  8.  and  b.  16.  c.  7. 

^  B.  6.  irtpi  AXxfyiv^pov  ava^cetfs.  About  the  buiTing  with  rich  garmentt,  see  Nicepborus 
p.  6m  about  the  wife  of  Heradius. 
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to  the  tobib  with  rich  ^rmdits,  which  however  are  not  buried  with 
them.  Wheo  the  daughter  of  Speridion  Logotheti  died,  she  wasr  io** 
terred  with  the  fiinereal  pomp  of  ancient  times.  Her  corpse  was  deco* 
rated  in  the  richest  attire,  with  h^r  car-nags  and  bth^r  ornaments, 
as  if  she  had  been  decked  out  for  a  wedding,  rather  than  for  the 
tomb.  She  was  placed  upon  a  caialettOj  or  qpen  bier,  with  her 
face  uncovered  ;  and  was  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  women,  who, 
.  on  such  occasions,  are  hired  to  cry  aiid  screctm ;  which  office  they 
do  not  fail  to  perform  with  tlieatrical  vehemence,  like  the  m/Am,  or 
the  B^ctpxoi  Opfjvmj  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  prafitiB  of  Rome. 
They  invoke  the  corpse  by  every  soft  and  ttidearing  name;  and 
a  stranger  to  the  custom  would  imagine,  that  they  were  really  be« 
waiUng  the  loss  of  some  near  and  beloved  relation.  Though  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  they  never  knew  nor  even  saw  the  individual 
when  living,  the  usual  rhapsody  of  these  ^'  fictarum  lachrymarum  si- 
mulairices''  is,  ^^  Alas !  when  I  saw  you  last,  so  handsome,  so  lively; 
and  so  gay,  little  did  I  expect  to  have  the  misfortune  to  outUve 
you,  and  to  see  you  in  your  present  situation  !^'-^ 

^^  Qui  conducti  plorant  in  funere  dicunt, 

£t  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo/'^ 

■ 

The  same  custom  is  still  prevalent  in  Calabria^  and  something  simi- 
hur  is  practised  in  parts  of  Scotland  and  Irdand.*  It  was  csuried  to 
such  ridiculous  lengths  in  early  times,  that  Solon»  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, made  a  law  prohibiting  women  from  tearing  their  faces  at 
funerals,  which  is  also  noticed  by  Cicero : — *^  Mulieres  genas  ne 
radunto,  neve  lessum  funeris  ergo  habento/' 
The  Athenians  are  fond  of  long  epitaphs,  but  in  other  parts  of 


^  Horace,  Art.  Poet.  t.  431. 

*  Tbe  Irish  httUtihuh 'u  m>  doubt  derived  from  the  tduUUtu  of  the  Latbs,  or  the  oKok^yn 
of  die  Gieeb.    This  is  dieir  fiineieal  himentation.    See  Valiancy  oa  diis  curious  subject. 
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Greece  they  are  brief  and  simple;  merely  recording  the  name,  pro- 
fession, age,  and  parentage.  They  usually  begin  with,  Ev6a$$  xarai 
0  io^xog  Tou  Oiou^ — *^  Here  Ues  the  servant  of  God.'' 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Atheniafis,^  following  the^^gyp- 
tian  custom,  used  to  place  a  piece  of  money  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dead,  as  payment  to  Charon.  .  I.  therefore  expected  to  find  a  coin  in 
every  sepulchre,  and  was  careful  in  searching  for  it ;  but  I  discovered 
only  one,  which  was  of  copper.  It  was  badly  preserved,  and  the 
impression  could  not  be  discriminated.  I  inquired  of  other  persons, 
who  had  opened  some  hundreds  of  tombs,  by  whom  they  had  seldom 
been  found ;  and  those  that  were  found,  were  the  silver  Athe- 
nian oboli,  with  the  head  of  the  Minerva  on  one  side,  and  the  owl, 
and  inscription  ABE,  on  the  other. 

Had  the  price  of  admission  to  the  infernal  regions  been  of  great 
value,  we  might  conclude  that  those  who  buried  the  dead  some- 
times deprived  Charon  of  his  fare.  Suidas^  gives  the  name  of  A«- 
veaifi  to  the  piece  of  money  that  was  paid  to  Charon. 

The  scarcest  kind  of  terra  cotta  vases  found  in  Greece  are  the 
graphic  and  the  polychrome.  By  the  former  denomination  those 
are  signified,  upon  which  the  figures  are  merely  outlined.  I  saw  one 
of  this  kind  with  the  figure  of  a  winged  female  carrying  a  crown ; 
below  which  was  inscribed  KAAH.  The  colour  of  the  vase  is  nearly 
white.^ 

On  some  vases,  particularly  those  of  the  highest  antiquity,  the 
figures  are  painted  with  the  two  colours  of  black  and  dark  red ;  but 
the  polychrome,  or  many-coloured  vases,  are  principally  found  in  the 
island  of  ^gina,  an^  are  composed  of  all  the  different  colours  which 
the  subject  requires ;  but  these  are  the  scarcest  of  alL^ 


^  AriBtoph.  in  Ran.  Lucian,  de  luclu,  and  otbers. 
* .  Lexidon.  t61.  1.  p.  508. .  ^  See  die  plate. 

*  There  is  one  in  die  collection  of  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  found  at  Mgmk  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gell. 
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-  The  foUowiDg  chemical  analysis  of  the  Grecian  terra  cotta  is 
taken  from  Millin  :^— 

SUex 53 

Oxidoflron.  .  S4 

Alum 15 

Lime 8 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  Athenian^  sepulchres,  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  settled  rule,  as  I  have  found  them  placed 
east,  west,  north,  and  south.  According  to  Plutarch'  the  Mega- 
rensians,  in  their  interments,  placed  the  head  of  the  corpse  to  the 
east,  the  Athenians  to  the  west ;  so  that  were  the  former  to  rise 
they  would  look  west,  and  the  latter  east. 

The  Phoenicians  also  were  buried  with  their  heads  to  the  east. 
Such  was  the  case,  according  to  ^ian,  with  those  who  died  a 
violent  death. 

£q;ht  incbea  and  lhree-«(iitht     . 


After  having  passed  several  most  interesting  days  at  the  Piraeus, 


'  In  the  periodical  work  called  the  Gkun^  Italiaoo,  which  is  pnbliibed  it  Mifaui,  thete 
e  two  interetting  lellera  uponihe  amljtti  of  Greciao  rases,  bj.PiQ&wfrJBntcdu,  1817> 
■  lifeofSoloo. 
*  This  sepulchral  stone  was  fonnd  near  Adieus,  and  is  at  present  in  llie  Britisb  Mtweuin. 
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we  returned  to  Athens  by  Cape  Kolias,  deviating  a  little  to  examine 
some  traces  at  a  village  called  Saint  Theodoro,  where  there  is  a 
Turk's  pj/rgos  or  country-house,  and  a  ruined  church;  the  altar 
of  which  is  a  small  Doric  capital  of  marble.  Here  is  a  well  con* 
taining  good  water;  and  near  it  a  marble  lion  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, smaller  than  life,  and  well  sculptured  in  the  ancient  style, 
resembling  one  in  the  plain  near  TragOnes,  and  those  over  the  gate 
at  Mycenae.  Several  blocks  and  traces  are  scattered  about  the 
village ;  and  a  tumulus,  composed  of  small  loose  stones,  has  been 
excavated  withQ.ut  sjiupcm^. . 

We  passed  over  vestiges  df  the  great  south  wall,  the  nixos  (pptktifocwj 
one  of  the  legs  of  Athens,  composed  of  large  square  stones,  and  now 
level  with  the  ground.  After  crossing  the  Ilissos,  we  re-entered 
Athens  by  the  Albanian  gate. 


3o2 
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Attio  ri?eni.  IHsBOs-Hremains  on  its  banki.  Mystic  cafes.  Foont  Enneakrounos.  Cascades,  and 
ofeillowingofthellissos.  The  Cephissos.  Tlie  Eiidanos.  Attio  mountains— •Lanrion — ^Anodrus-* 
Hymettos — its  monasteries,  fillagesy  and  antiquities.  '  Disooyeiy  of  an  ancient  city  near  tlie  marble 
qnanieSk  Panorama  from  its  sommit  Mount  Pentelilcon — its  monasteries,  Tilla^^es,  and  antiquities. 
Marble  quanies.  Mount  Panes— its  monasteries,  vfllages,  and  antiquities.  Tillage  of  Kasha. 
Castle  of  Pbyle.  Nymphasum.  Mount  Koiydallos.  Momit  Aigaleos.  View  of  the  Saronic  Gulph 
from  its  summit    Seat  of  Xerxes.    Mount  Anchesmos.    Other  smaller  hills  in  the  plain. 


Xhere  is  no  part  of  Greece  where  the  soil  is  so  arid^  and  water  so 
scarce  as  in  Attica. 

From  Corinth  to  Sunium,  there  is  not  a  single  running  stream  of 
fresh  water,  except  the  Athenian  Cephissos,  and  that  seldom  reaches 
the  sea.  The  Ilissos  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Attic  rivers,  and 
was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  to  several  divinities,^  whose  sethereal 
essence,  inaccessible  to  the  sensation  of  thirst,  might  frequent  with 
delight  a  bare  and  rocky  channel,  and  imaginary  stream. 

Plutarch^  affirms  that  Attica  is  a  dry  and  parched  country,  with- 
out rivers  or  lakes,  where  few  springs  occur,  and  where  the  water 
which  they  used  was  generally  drawn  from  wells. 

The  Ilissos  rises  on  Mount  Hymettos,  to  the  east  of  Athens, 
behind  the  monastery  of  Sirgiani.  The  source  is  a  large,  clear, 
an 4  deep  fount,  similar  to  that  of  the  Cephissos  at  Cephissia,  but 
le^s  copious. 


1  Pausao..  b.  1.  c.  ig.  *  Life  of  Solon. 
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It  oyerflows  and  furnishes  a  supply  of  eicceDent  water  to  the  mo^ 
nastery  below;  but  as  the  str^im  is  small,  it  imperceptibly  disappears 
soon  after  it  has  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  then  becomes 
a  winding  channel,  and  finds  its  way  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the 
southern  foot  of  Mount  Anchesmos,  where  it  is  joined  by  another  small 
ravinife,  coming  from  the  northeast,  which  is  probably  the  Eridanos.  I 
explored  the  track  of  thellissos,  from  its  source  to  this  place,  without 
finding  any  reniains  of  antiquity  on  its  banks.  But  on  its  northern 
side,'  near  this  spot,  are  three  small  caverns  in  the  rock  with  double 
entrances ;  apparently  the  work  of  nature,  but  aided  by  art.  It  may 
have  been  the  place  where,  upon  stated  festivals,  the  mysterious 
baskets  were  deposited  by  two  Kanephoroi  of  the  Acropolis.  '  Pau* 
sanias^  says,  that  the  cave  was  not  fat  from  the  temple  of  Venus  in 
the  gardens  i  the  ruins  of  which  are  probably  marked  by  some  Ionic 
remains,  and  occupied  by  the  church  of  Agia  Moloitades. 

One  difficulty  however  arises  concerning  the  position  of  the  cave ; 
as,  according'  to  Pausanias,  it  was  within  the  city.  But  his  words 
are  not. to  be  strictly  interpreted.  £y  rn  mXc/,  may  signify,  ^^  in  the 
suburbs,^  for  it  is  certain  that  neither  the  temple  of  Venus,  nor  the 
cave,  were  ever  within  the  walls,  as  may  be  seen  in  Pliny  ;*  >*  Prae- 
claraque  Venus  extra  muros,  quae  appellatur  Aphrodite  $»  Kf/kois^" 
Pliny  here  alludes  to  the  famous  statue  of  Venus,  which  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Alkamenes ;  and  is  praised  by  Pausanias^  and  Lucian.^ 
This  situation  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  K^ov^,  with  the  addi- 
tional word  of  te/KireXo,  on  account  of  vineyards  in  its  vicinity.  Some 
however  insist  that  it  ought  to  be  called  AyyiXoxnTrovs ;  supposing  it 
to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  AyyiXii^  which  was  a  demos  in  the 

Before  the  church  of  Agia  Moloitades  are  two  myrtles  of  sur- 


^  B.  1.  c.  27.  <  Nat.  Hist.  b.  36.  c.  5. 

'  B.  1.  c.  19*  ^  Imagines. 
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pricing 'dHneDBi(m9faijigFedit;age.  This  title  ia  not  to  xxaamcai  in 
Attica  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece..  Tliisiia  oaeofitfaerprattieft'Stxits 
in  the  plain  i  it  is  adorned  with,  pleasant  ^rdens^  and  abundance  of 
fin^  ffuit  and  water  i  and  stands  at  the  toiithem  foot  <^  Apcfaesmos. 
But  ta  return  to  the  caves.  They  still  retain  tibdr  myitio  rirtues; 
and  no  remedy  is  so  efficacious  for  a  sick  childi  as.  to  drag  it  two  or 
three  times  from  one  cave  to  another ;  bjr  whicLik.is  eidier.kiUed 
pr  cured.  Several  ancient  weUs  are.  obstcv^.  in  tibe  rook;  qn'  esoA 
side  of  the  river^  Ne4r  i these  the  foundation  of  a  wall*  buUt  of  large 
stones^  crosses  the  bed  of  the  Ilissos.    It  was  peribaps  a  dam,  to  prer 

serve  the  water*  ;  .         '  .      •-       -^ 

.  The  temple  of  CtJaOA  was  anciently  situated  m  Ms  ^ootfaem:  side, 
in  the  n^ore  immediate  vieioity  of  Athens.  The  Eyoannn  was'neady 
opposite;,  and  furth^  down,  the  biidge  bf  Hadrian;,  the  Sta^mn, 
the  island  of  tl^  Ilissdad  MuacBt  the  tem|deof  C!eres,  the  Olympiekm^ 
and  the;  pfQ^nented  fountain  of  Enneakcounos,  .  ^ . . 

Iq  shorty  no  river  perhaps  Wbs  ever  so  miich  adbmed^  with  carious 
aod  stately  edifices,  as  the  banks  of  the  streamless  Uissos.  The  bas^ 
rehef,  which  is  here  inserted,  wai^  found  near  this  8pot.'--r« 
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Below  the  01ynipiei<m  the  bed  of  the  river  is  cut  into  channels, 
which  partiaps .  were  sometimes  closed  with  locks  or  dams,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  water  it  contained.  This  is  often  practised 
with  rivers  in  hot  climates.  The  Anio  at  Florence  would  be  dry  in 
summ^,  if  its  water  were  not  preserved  by  artificial  contrivancea. 

The  rock  of  the  Ilissos  in  this  part  forms  a  precipice^  a  few  yards 
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in  height ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  ajittle  surface  or  plain,  and  a 
small  church  on  its  southern  side.  On  the  northern  side  are  the 
faint  remains  of  Fount  Kallirhoe,  or  Enneakrounos  ;^  or»  as  some 
will  have  it,  Dodekakrounos.* 

Plinj^and  Julius  Pollux^  take  Enneakrounos  and  Kallirhoe  for  two 
different  fountains :  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides^  and  others,  that  they  were  one  and  the  same.  He  says,  that 
it  was  only  on  particular  occasions  that  the  Athenians  used  the  fount 
with  nine  mouths,  which  was  anciently  csdled  Kallirhoe.  Statins^ 
gives  it  nine  mouths  :— 

"  Et  quos  Calliroe  novies  errantibus  undis*^^ 

Pausanias^  asserts,  that  although  the  city  contained  many  wells, 
it  possessed  only  one  spring ;  which  was  Enneakrounos,  The  foun- 
tain was  highly  ornamented  by  Pisistratos.^ 

Some  cavities,  which  are  seen  in  the  rock,  were  probably  niches 
for  votive  offerings ;  and  amongst  the  wealthy  travellers,  who  of  late 
years  have  visited  Athens,  it  is  surprising  that  no  one  should  have 
thought  of  rendering  his  name  dear  to  the  Athenians,  by  excavating 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  recovering  the  fountain.  Some  interest- 
ing remains  would  probably  be  found ;  which,  independent  of  the 
satisfaction  attending  so  beneficent  an  act,  would  repay  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  the  undertaking.  The  spring  has  been  obstructed 
by  mud ;  but  the  water  always  oozes  and  trickles  from  some  fissures 
in  the  rock.  Such  however  is  the  astonishing  apathy  of  the  Turks, 
that  although  a  fountain  so  near  the  town  would  be  the  greatest 
treasure,  yet,  when  I  advised  them  to  open  it,  they  answered,  "  You 


•  •  • 

^  KoXXipo^  K^tpni  fi  w  A0ift«cc9  ^<€  vfonpor  EKFCcuepotrroc  eieeiXccro.  ^  Soidas  Lex.  vol,  2,  p.  £33 

chius  Lex.  vol.  1.  p.  1053.  see  also  p.  1249,  in  voce  EyvtoKpovvo^, 

»  Nat  Hist.  b.  c.  7.  ♦  B.  3.  c.  3.  .     •  B.  2.  c.  15. 

•Theb.  12.  v.  630.  ^  B.  1.  c.  U.' 

*  See  Cratin.  ap.  Tzetzem  in  Chil.  and  Scholiast,  Aristoph.  Equit.  525,  and  Meurs,  in 
Ceramic. 
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maj  db*  it,  if  you  please,  but  we  are  conteDt  withi  what  God  has. 

The  water  is  perennial ;  but  is  lt>st  in  tbe  mud  as;  booil  as  it  i& 
produced* 

About  a  mile  towards  the  west,  in  the  direotioa  of  the  Pineu8» 
and  near  the  road,  a  fountain  issues  from  the  ground,  which;  is  b&-, 
ceiTed  in  a  large  cistecn.  This  may  be  produced  by  the  subterraike*-* 
ous  waters  of  Kallirhoe.  When  the  cistern  is  foil  it  ovecflowis :  andt 
the  current  entering  the  oUve  grove,  near  the  great*  tumulus,  pro- 
ceeds towards  Phalleron,  until  it  is  imbibed  by  the  soiL  Pliny  ^  men- 
tions the  fount  of  ^idculapius  at  Athens,  which  van,  under  ground 
to  Phaleron.  Pausanias^  notices  the  same  fountain,  it  was  in  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  which  was  in  the  plain  near  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus.  This  is  no  doubt  the  same  which  is  called  KXi^tvfpa  by 
Hesychius^'  and  which  he  says  finds,  its  way  under  ground  from  tib^ 
Acropolis  to  Phaleron. 

About  half  a  century  ago^  there  was  a  village,  inhabited  by  tanr. 
ners  and  curriers^  on  the  north  of  the  Ilissos,  extending  &(mi  thei 
fount  to  the  peribolos  of  the  Olympieion ;  the  traces  of  the  cottages; 
are  visible  along  the  banlc  of  the  river. 

A  short  way  to  the  west  of  Kallirhoe,  a  small  ravine  from  the  south; 
enters  the  Iliissos ;  and  a  little  forthet  we  come  to  a  modern  bridge  of 
one  arch,  wluch  is  not  requisite  more  than  once  or  twice  a-year» 
afler  hard  showers.  The  Bissos  runs  between  the  Musaeum  to  the 
north,  and  another  rocky  eminence  to  the  south ;  at  the  eastera  foot 
of  which  is  a  Greek  church,  and  some  large  blocks  and  foundations 
of  Micient  buildings,  probably  ad^nos.  The  road  to  Siinium  passes 
through  the  ruins. 

A  short  way  beyond  the  Musaeum  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  divided 
into  other  smaller  channels,  and  entirely  lost  ia  the  plain^  before  ii 
reaches  the  olive  grove. 

During  a  residence  of  more  than  two  months  at  Athens,  on  my 


■  l»      II        *— .^y— ^      ■■iiwi.    ^.^fmmt.mmm^ 


^  Nat.  Hist.  b.  2.  c.  103.  <  B.  1.  c.  SI.  «  LexiooB.  to).  £.  p.  276. 
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first  tour,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Athenian  rivers  continned 
streamless !  But,  on  my  return  thither,  in  1805,  a  heavy  storm  of 
rain  upon  Hymettos,  towards  the  middle  of  Septemlmr,  in  a  few 
hours  converted  this  streamless  gully  into  an  impetuous  and  foam- 
ing torrent.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  l6th,  while 
the  heat  was  particularly  oppressive,  it  began  to  rain,  thunder,  and 
lighten,  with  tremendous  violence.  The  storm  continued,  without 
intermission,  for  twenty-six  hours. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt. 

The  channel  was  now  quite  full ;  the  waters,  however,  far  from 
meriting  the  epithets  of  clear  and  transparent,  which  are  given  to 
them  by  Plato,^  were  rapid  and  muddy. 

Two  foaming  and  picturesque  cascades  were  formed  by  the  rocks 
above  Kallirhoe.  The  country  assumed  a  new  facie;  the  scenery 
changed ;  the  bare  and  stony  bed  of  the  Ilissbs  was  filled  with  a 
roaring  and  impassable  torrent;  and  the  oppressive  heat  of  a  tro- 
pical atmosphere  was  succeeded  by  the  cool  temperature  of  a 
northern  climate.  The  Athenians  came  to  the  river  in  crowds,  in 
order  to  enjoy  a  sight  with  which  they  are  so  seldom  regd.led.  On 
the  18th  the  stream  was  considerably  diminished,  and  nearly  clear ; 
and  on  the  20th  it  was  again  dry. 

Spon  mentions  an  overflowing  of  the  Ilissos,  which  destroyed 
many  houses,  and  caused  damage  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Cratinus'  compares  fine-sounding  poetry  to  the 
Dodekakrounos,  and  the  roaring  Ilissos.  The  bed  of  the  stream  is 
formed  of  a  crumbling  kind  of  breccia,  or  an  aggregate  of  stones> 
which  have  been  rounded  by  the  friction  of  the  waters,  and  united 
into  a  mass,  by  indurated  sand  and  mud.  I  observed  some  large 
stones  of  a  green  colour,  of  the  hardness  of  Pentelic  marble,  and 
which  take  a  beautiful  polish.    They  may  have  been  originally  rolled 


'  KaOapa  cm  2iafav9.  Dialog,  between  Socrates  and  Phsdnis. 
<  jScbgliast  of  Aristophanea,  Eiiuites,  note  59^. 
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down  from  Hymettos;  where,  I  suspect,  there  was  anci^itly  a 
quarry  ;of  it»  as  some  fragmented  columns  of  the  same  kind  of 
stone  are  seen  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  sides  of  the  Ilissos  consist  of  low  rocks^  or  of  arid  soil  with- 
out  trees ;  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  without  verdure  of 
any  kind.  In  some  places  however  it  is  adonied  wi£h  the  elegant 
laurel-rose,  and  the  antaphrodmac  agnosy  now  called  iMiMBir7%«,  and 
several  varieties  of  thistles^  particularly  those  with  a  yiellow  flower. 
A  singular  kind  of  thistle  is  found  near  the  Stadium,  bearing  a 
flower  resembling  the  akanthos ;  and  is  called  x'^^^*  ^^  aspho- 
delus  ramomsj^  and  the  scillaf  grow  plentifully  on  its  banks. 

In  Greece  I  have  only  seen  the  red-flowered  oleander,  or  laurel-* 
rose,  which  is  known  to  the  modem  Greeks  by  the  names  of  PoJS>- 
iei/pmij  Poipiivifovj  KaXoSa^mi^  and,  from  the  bitter  taste  of  its  leaf,  in»po- 
Sec/py^.  It  is  supposed .  to  be  the  Eud^wfiog  of  Theophrastus,  although 
the  de9cription  he  gives  of  that  plant  does  not  much  resemble  the 
qualities  of  the  laurel-rose.* . 

The  spreading  platani,  and  the  soft  and  shady  banks  of  this  hmpid 
stream,  so  elegantly  described  by  Plato,^  have  been  succeeded  by 
sun-burnt  rocks,  and  stunted  bushes. 

It  is  certain  that  neither  the  lUssos,  the  Eridanos,  the  Theban  Jsr 
menos,  nor  the  Argian  Inachos,  were  ever  copious  stteams ;  although 
they  were  better  supplied  with  water  than  at  present.  Phsedrus  took 
off  h^s  shoes  to  walk  through  the  Ihssos,  which  supposed  that  it  was 
not  more  than  a  few  inches  in  depth.  A  plausible  reason  may  in- 
deed be  assigned  for  the  change  in  the  Grecian  rivers.  In  early 
ages,  Hymettos,  as  well  as  the  Theban  and  Argian  mountains,  were 
covered  with  forests ;  for  which  the  ancients  had  a  kind  of  veniersr 
tion.    Forests  retain  moisture,  and  attract  the  clouds;^  which. 


^  Now  called  karabouki. 
*  Hist.  Plant,  b.  S.  c.  IS.  Oo  the  lakes  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  white»flowered  oleander 
is  not  uncommon.  '  Dialog,  of  Socrates  and  PbsMlfus. 

^  In  White's  Nat.  Hist,  of  SelixHiie  there  is  an  interesting  letter  on  4ms  sulgect. 
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bursting  on  dieiDy^iiBchaFge  frequtot  tAidwets.  The  elotf^  at  pte^ 
sent  seldom 't«st  upon  tjie  bareiheaded  iHj^mettos;  but  pasts  over  to 
Pentelikon  or  PaFif03/>^hich  are  Wboded  to^airds  tbeir^ftiiinttiits;  and 
which  are  aiicordingly  better  Supplied  with  running  streams^ than  any 
^rt  of  Attica. 

The  >  next  Attic  stream  of  note  Is  tiie  Cejihissos ;  which  '^deserves 
the^  name  ef  a  river,  'better  than  the  Itissos,  or  the  Eridanos ;  the 
latter  of  Which,  CalUmachus,  according  to  Sttabo/  treats  *with  me- 
rited contempt. 

The  Cephissos^  rises  near  Cephiskia,  not  far  irom  the  western  foot 
of  Pentelikon,  atiid  feiotfe-to  the  church  of  Agios  Soteros,  orthe  Holy 
Saviour.  Its  source  is  deep  and '  beautifully  Clear,  smd  is  inclosed 
by 'iivalls,  *  which>  it  orerflows.  Athough  I  =  saw  it  in  the  driest  season' 
of  ^  the 'year,  the  stream  was  copious  at  itssouree,  and  f^ree  fe^ 
bruad>  mshsng  with  violence  fi^om  the  ground.  It  may  perhaps hwre 
a  subtet¥ahe6US  *  communication  widi  the  streams  in  the  plain  of 
Marathon.  It  is  never  dry  in  summer,  diough  Strabo^  asserts  tiie 
contt^ry :  it'  contradicts  ^so  the  assertion  ^f  Plutarch,^  that  Attica 
is  destitute  of  running  streams.  Within  the  village  of  Cephissia  there 
is  another  spring,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Cephissos,  as  it  soon  unites  with  that  stream. 

It  seems '  evident  that  Strabo  has  taken  the 'Eleusinian  and  die 
Athenian  Cephissos  ^  for  the  same  river.  Wh^i  lie  enumerates  the 
different  rivers  of  that  name,  he  mentions  those  of  Athens,  Phocis, 
8al£Unis, 'Sicycb,  Argolis,  and  Apollonia;  but  omits  that  of  ^Eleusis. 
The  Athenian  Cepi^ssos  passes  through  the  olive  groves  and  gardens 
of  Cephissia;  and  finds  its  way,  in  a  south-west  direction,  to  the 
^lain,  where  it  is  divided  into  Several  small  channels  to  irrigate  the 
^it«s.  As  •  it'  approaches  Athens  it  glides  through  the  Academic 
groves,  a  short  way  to  the  north  of  Colonos :    it  then  passes  over 


^'  B;  9.  p»  997.  *  The  beginning  of  September. 

'  B;  9;  p.  400.  «  Life  of  Solon. 
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lUie  foun^tions  of  the  nortiiem  Piroan  vrall,  and  isdisperffed  and 
•k)6t  among  ^tbe  dlives,  -abottt  'taMi  iniles  fkom  4he  JPiv»iu»,  tifter  ft 
course  of  a  fewmiies,  l^ere  itieit  in  its  oatutid  state,  it>wo^^ 
4ts  'iray  to'the  sea  in  aTegiriar  stream ^«b  it  pmbably  did  fonnerly. 

StMbo^  fiays,  that  it  rims  in  the  Trinemi ;  and,  passing  ithroagh 
•tbeplain,  in  which  is*G>ephypa,'a;nd  ^the  (Geph3rYkmi,  iruos  by  tbie 
^Finean  wall,  and  ftdls  into^ the  port  FhfiHeron.  He  rem^^kB  that  it 
is  impetnons,  -  except  in  *  fiummer,  ^hen  <  it  is  dry.    'Emtipides  cdlls  •  it 

Pansanias^  says,  the  rivers  of  Attica  are  tiie-Ilissos,  and  i  the  lEri- 
danos,  which  falls  into  it 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Eridanos  was  a  branch  of  i the  CephiMM; 
and  that  the  two  names  were  sometimes  confounded ;  >for  which 
<  reason  Pausanias  makes  no  mention  of  the  latter,  ^he  Eleusinian 
Oephissos,  which  he  afterwards  notices,  has^  nothing  in  common  with 
thatwhich  rises  at  Cephissia. 

G%e  channel  which  joins  the  Ilissos,  near  AmpSlo-Kepous,is  pro- 
bably the  Eridanos.  It  has  sometimes,  even  in  summer,  a  small 
quantity  of  water;  and  would  be  supplied  by  the  Gephissos,  if  its 
eurrent  were  not  diverted  into  smaller  channels.  The  Athenian 
plain  is  intersected  in  many  places,  by  torrent  beds,  and  guUies 
which,  coming  from  the  mountains,  are  directed  towards) the  sea,. 
A  large  and  deep  channel,  called  Megalo  Potanios,' or  the 'Great 
River,  comes  from  Mount- Parses,  and  traverses  theplain  for  some 
iniles,  until  it  dwindles  away  and  disappears  in  the  6live  groves.  )It 
is  frequently  supplied  with  water,  and  turns  -some  small  com<^mills. 

This  may  be  the  torr^it  called  Kv^oS$po^y  byiHe»y€)iius,^i£usta- 
thius,^  and  Suidas  ;^  and  to  the  rumbling  of  which  Aristophanes 
compares  a  person  with  a  bad  voice.^  Another  gtrlly,  called  Janoaki, 
comes  ^from  Mount  Pames,  near 'Kasha,  and  crosses  the  plain  in  a 


*  B.  9.  p.  400.  »  B.  1.  c.  19.  »•  Jon.  t.  1«6I.  '  *  Lexicon,  vol.  2.  p.  371 

P.  213.  ^  Lexicon,  vol.  2.  p.  292-  ^'Equites^  y.  137. 
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south-west  direction.  The  tradition  is»  that  Janoula,^  a  Grecian 
princess^  had  it  cut  in  order  to  procure  water  for  her  olive  groonds. 
It  joins  the  Cephissos,  near  the  village  of  Koukoubaones. 

The  great  Athenian  olive  grove  follows  the  course  of  the  CqE>his- 
sos,  which  runs  nearly  from  east  to.  west.  The  trees  are  nourished 
bj  its  ramified  waters ;  but  the  grove  ends  where  the  stream  is  lost. 

Having  described  the  Attic  streams,  it  may  be  proper  to  proceed 
to  the  mountains ;  of  which  I  find  the  following  mentioned  by  an- 
cient authors:  Laurion,  Hymettos,  Anudros,  Pentelikon,  Fames, 
Korydallos,  Aigaleos,  Lykabettos,  Anchesmos,  Brilessos,  Ikarios, 
and  Marathon;  besides  some  small  hills,  as  Koloups,  Sikilia,  the 
Musaeum,  and  Poikilon. 

Of  decided  mountains,  which  are  insulated  by  intermediate  plains, 
there  are  only  five  in  Attica;  Laurion,  Hymettos,  Pentelikon, 
Fames,  and  Aigialos.  The  others  are  either  small  hills,  or  are  parts 
of,  or  synonymous  names  for,  the  above-mentioned  mountains. 

Few  authors  mention  Laurion  as  a  mountain,  though  it  ranks  in 
height  after  Farnes,  Fentelikon,  and  Hymettos ;  it  was  probably 
included  in  the  general  name  of  Hymettos ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  sometimies  given  to  the  whole  chain,  as  far  as  the  Sunium  pro- 
montory. 

In  speaking  of  the.  silver  mines,  Fausanias*  leaves  it  doubtful, 
whether  by  the  word  Laurion,  he  alludes  to  a  town  or  to  a  mountain. 
Thucydides^  mentions  it  as  a  mountain.  Laurion  stands  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  Hymettos,  with  which  it  unites ;  and  in  fact  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  same  mountain.  One  of  its  branches  terminates 
at  Fort  Raphte,  the  other  beyond  Cape  Zoster,  and  a  third  at  Tho- 
rikos  and  Sunium.  I  shall  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  this 
mountain  on  my  visit  to  Sunium. 

Anudros  is  the  southern  division  of  Hymettos ;  it  is  now  called 
Bern^di,  and  sometimes  AofilSpiKa  ^wva,  from  the  village  of  Lambrlka, 

^  Janoula  is  tbe  feouniiie  of  Joannes.  '  B.  1.  c.  I. 

'  Tbia  author  writes  it  uuUflferendji  Aavpcoy  and  Aavptior, 
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which  is  upon  it,  and  which  occupies  the  site  of  Ax^iTtfou  Ku6v^ip9$Vj 
or  Upper  Lampra.  Hymettbs  risies  gently  from  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities  to  its  summit:^  its  eastern  and  western 
sides  are  abrupt  and  rocky :  its  outline,  as  seen  from  Athens,  is 
even  and  regular ;  but  its  sides  are  furrowed  by  the  winter  torrents, 
and  its  base  is  broken  into  many  small  insular  hills,  of  a  conical 
form ;  on  some  of  which  are  the  slight  remains  of  ancient  buildings. 

When  viewed  from  Pentelikon,  where  its  breadth  only  is  seen, 
it  resembles  Mount  Vesuvius  in  its  form.  The  lowest,  or  most 
northern  point,  which  is  nearest  to  Pentelikon,  rises  above  the  de- 
serted monastery*  of  ayiag  luami^  $  fcvvfryogj  ^^  Saint  John  the  Hunter,'^ 
which  contains  nothing  of  any  interest,  except  an  ancient  well  of 
great  depth :  a  small  glen  separates  this  point  from  another  to  the 
south.  One  branch  diverges  from  the  summit  with  undulating  de- 
clivities to  the  southern  side  of  Port  Raphte,  where  it  takes  the 
name  of  Mo^upoy  0^0-i,  joining  Mount  Laurion.  The  other,  or  prin- 
cipal branch,  sloping  down  for  some  miles,  in  a  southern  direction, 
forms  a  glen  between  it  and  Anudros,  or  the  lesser  Hymettos; 
which  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  same  moimtain,  terminating 
one  of  its  branches  at  Cape  Zoster.  Meursius,  speaking  of  Hymet- 
tos says,  ^^  Geminus  erat ;  unus  major,  alter  minor,  Ayvfpog  dictus.'' 

Except  towards  its  base,  Hymettos  has  hardly  any  soil :  the 
tocks  are  in  general  composed  of  a  calcarious  yellow  stone.  On 
the  western  side  near  the  monastery  of  Kareas,  is  an  ancient  quarry 
of  grey  marble,  that  is  visible  from  Athens :  it  contains  some  fine 
masses  of  white  marble ;  but  which  is  so  much  mixed  with  strata  of 
green  mica,  that  it  is  not  comparable  to  the  Pentelic. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  ancient  authors  who  celebrate  the 
honey  and  the  flowers  of  Hymettos ;  on  this  subject  Thepphrastus^ 
may  be  consulted:  Julius  Pollux*  praises  its  gum  and  its  thyme: 


^  It  bean  s.  60  B.  from  the  monument  of  Philopappos. 
'  Bearing  from  the  moniimentof  Philopappos,  n.  80  e. 
f  Hist.  Plant,  b.  6.  c.  3.  *  Onomast.  b.  6.  c.  10.  seg.  67* 


48t]t'  HYMffFFOfi'  honey: 

the  honiey  is  not  lem  renowned*  ait  present  than  it  was  m  fonuer 
times  :  its  superior  excettence  w  owing  to'  the  icsnetyr  amd  quantity) 
of  sweet-scented  herbs,  partteularly  thyme^  which  grow^  amongst 
tile  rocks ; 


.  ., « 


for  in  the*  thirsty  soil 
Most  fragrant  breathe  the:  aromatic  tribes/'  ^ 

The  best  honey  is  procured  at  the  monasteries  of  Sipgiani  and  Ka^ 
reas;  but  other  parts  of  Attica  produce  nearly  as  good,  and  it 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  income  c^  the  monastery  on  Pente* 
likon.  The  Athenians  use  it  in  most  of  their  dishes ;  and^  like  the 
ancients,  conceive  that  it  renders  them  long  livedo  and  healthy; 
an  opinion  perhaps  not  entirely  chimerical.  Fourmont  asserts,,  that 
the  Hymettos  honey  is  so  strong,  that  it  has  the  same,  effect  as  wioe^ 
on  those  who  eat  it ;  and  Doctor  Chandler,*  who  appears  not.  to 
have  been  exempt  from  vulgar  errors,  and  to  have  had  ai  propensity 
for  the  marvellous,  says,  that  on  account  of  its  thymy  odour,  flies 
never  settle  upcm  it,  but  merely  buzz  about  without  touching:  it* 
He  probably  borrowed  this  notion  from  John  Tzetzes,  and  Theoi- 
dore  Metochita,  who  both  erroneously  affirm  the  s^une  singjilarity^ 
The  honey  which  I  had  at  Athens,  was  from  Hymettos;  and  if  ex- 
posed, it  was  immediately  covered  with  flies,  which  not  only  settled 
upon  it,  but  feasted  with  such  fireedom  that  they  often  remained 
prisoners,  and 

"  With  pow'rless  wings  around  them  wrapt^  expired /^^    . 

Pliny^  has  a  similar  story  concerning  the  honey  which  was  made  on 
Mount  Carina,  in  Crete. 


*  Armstrong.  •  Traveh  in  Greece,  c.  72.  p.  126, 

*  Thomson's  Seasons.  ♦  Nat.  Hist.  b.  21.  c.  14.  ' 
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The  smaD  village  of  Kropia  is  situated  towards  the  north-east  ex* 
tiemity  of  the  mountain,  about  three  hours  from  Athens.  There  was 
fdrmerlj  a  demos  of  this  name  in  the  tribe  Leontis ;  and  here  Stuart 
found  an  ancient  inscription  with  the  name  of  the  town,  YLfUTrm. 

A  village  called  Lop^ke  is  in  this  vicinity,  and  from  the  similarity 
of  the  name,  it  has  been  taken  for  AXA^iie^,^  which  was  of  the  tribe 
Antiochis,  and  the  birth-place  of  Aristides*  and  Socrates :  but  it 
appears  from  Herodotus,^  that  Alopeke  was  near  the  Cynosarges, 
and  not  above  twelve  stadia  from  the  city. 

To  the  south  of  Saint  John  the  Hunter  is  the  small  monastery  of 
Asomatos,  with  a  modem  round  tower :  this  was  probably  built  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  monastery.  Besides  several  blocks  of  hewn 
si6ne,  there  is  an  ancient  fragmented  mouth  of  a  well  of  white  mar- 
ble, ornamented  with  two  figures  in  relief,  badly  preserved,  and  im- 
perfectly executed. 

The  interior  of  the  churchi  exhibits  six  small  columns  of  grey  Hy- 
mettian  marble,  and  another  lies  on  the  ground  without.  Some 
Ionic  capitals  are  also  found,  with  one  of  the  Doric  order,  which 
some  modem  architect  has  placed  on  an  Ionic  shaft. 

The  jambs  of  the  d6dr  are  two  fluted  columnar  pilasters  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Further  up  the  mountain  ther^  is  an  ancient  well  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  some  traces  apparently  of  a  temple.  A  little  further 
is  ia  small  church,  some  blocks  of  stone,  and  a  rock  cut  into  a  large 
square  hollow  for  the  reception  of  water.  A  detached  hill  of  a  steep 
and  conical  form  rises  above  this  place ;  some  imperfect  traces  of 
an  ancient  fortress  are  observed  on  its  summit.  This  hill  is  conti-^ 
guous  to  the  foot  of  Hymettos. 

A  short  way  north  of  this  spot,  the  ground  is  covered  with  large 
blocks  and  foundations;  probably  those  of  some  ancient  demos. 


^  Or  AXmirmaif  AAoranf,  or  AXoirc.  '  Phitarch'f  life  of  Aristide8« 

»  B.  5.  c.  5. 

VOL.  I.  3  Q 
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To  the  south  q{  this  hill  is  the  monastery  of  Serg^ani,  and  $QiDe 
other  objects  worthy  of  notice,  which  I  shall  desoribe  ii)  my  asceot 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Sputii  of  Sirgiani  is  the  ni^aftl^ry 
called  Kareas,  which,  like  that  just  mentioned^  is  sit^iuited  in  a  gleii 
at  the  foot  of  Hymettos,  and  excluded  from  the  plain  by  interposing 
eminences:  it  seems  as  if  embosomed  in  profound  solitvi^e;  90  e^<- 
temal  intrusion  interrupts  the  repose  of  the  seque9tQre4  ^cene  r  the 
neighbouring  rocks  are  adorned  by  the  olive  an4  \he  pine.  ,  Ahov^ 
this  monastery  are  the  ancient  quarries  of  grey  marbl^,;  wbere  sever 
ral  large  blocks  and  frusta  of  colunms  still  remain.  .  M^y  coljuinns 
of  this  marble  are  still  seen  at  Rome,  where  it  seems  to  have  been 
held  in  considerable  estimation.  The  Cipollino  of  the  temple  of 
Antonine  and  Faustina^  is  not  of  this  material^  as  hi^s  beep; supposed ; 
but  of  the  marble  of  Carystos,  in  Euboea.  Pliny ^;  informs  \^ 
that  the  orator  L.  Crassus  ws^s  the  $nst  who  intro(dQce4 .  ITyoi^ttiaii 
marble  into  Rome ;  with  six  columns  of  which. he  (Mrnameated  his 
house ;  but  they  were  only  twelve  feet  in  height.  After  this  period 
Grecian  marble  became  highly  valued  in  that^  city.* 

An  insulated  hill  is  situated  towards  the  plain,  ip  the  yicim.ty  of 

this  monastery ;   the  strength  of  the  position  must  have  rend^ed 

it  eligible  for  a  fortress.    With  some  diffiqulty  I  ascended  it  on 

>  horseback,  and  found  upon  its  summit  the  foupdations  of  ancient 

buildinj£s.  > 

.  Furtljier  south  is  an  insulated  hill,  at  the  foot  of  Hyipettos,  the 
polour  of  which  is  extremely  ocbreous ;  it  is  an  ancient  stone 
qparry :  from  hence  is  ^  fine  view  of  the  city,  a.n4  its  beau|iful  ac- 

companinaents. 

Further  in  the  plain  is  a  village,  and  Metoch^,  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  Kareas ;  its  name  is  Palaio  Kara :  here  are  considerable 


*  Nat.  Hist  b.  17.  c.  1.  and  b.  36.  c.  3. 

2  Graecig  long^que  petitis 

Marmoribus, — Juyenat  Sat.  14.  v.  90. 
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traces  of  Ancient  walls  and  buildings,  which  are  pirobably  the  re- 
inains  of*  one  of  the  denioi:  it  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south 
of  Athens.  In  the  same  vicinity  is  a  village  called  Braham,  or 
Ibrahim,  with  contiguous  vestiges  of  antiquity. 

XJppet  and  Lowei*  Lampra,  ic(x6vmp9ev  and  vwBvi^6$Vj  are  marked  by 
some  small  traces  towards  the!  south  end  of  Hymettos.  The  village 
called  LamibrYka,  which  is  a  little  way  up  the  mountain,  and  about 
three  miles  from  the  sea,  probably  indicates  the  Upper  Lampra. 
•  The  modem  Greek  nam^  of  Hyniettos  is  T^iXko  jSowo,  and  the 
Turkish,  Dehli-dag ;  both  of  which  signify' the  Mad  Mountain.  This 
mistake  originated  with  the  Italians,  who  are  proverbial  for  vitiating 
and  marring  the  names  of  places,  to  adapt  them  to  their  own  soft 
language :  they  accordingly  denominated  this  mountain  Monte- 
matto  instead  of  Monte  Imetto.  This-  error  was  copied  by  the 
Greeks  and  Tiirks.  An  Athenian  informed  me,  that  the  real  name 
was  Tf  XojSouyo,  or  the  Last  Mountain  ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  pro- 
longed to  the  Sunium  jpromontory,  and  to  terminate  the  south-west 
point  of  the  Attic  triangle ;  but  except  in  this  instance  I  never  heard 
it  called  by  that  denomination,  which  would  in  fact  be  misapplied  ; 
as  Hymettos  terminates  long  before  the  Sunium  promontory,  which 
is  a  prolongation  of  Laurion. 


'f  1 


TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF  HYMETTOS. 


The  insular  situation  of  Hymettos  induced  me  to  believe  that  its 
summit  would  present,  one  of  the  most  extensive  views  in  Greece  ; 
and  as  I  was  anxious  to  procure  a  faithful  panoramic  drawing  from 
this  situation,  I  selected  the  -month  of  October  for  the  purpose. 

3q2 
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The  atmosphere  at  that  season  is  generally  extremely  clear^  and 
free  from  the  sultry  vapours  of  the  summer  months;  From  Athens 
to  the  summit  is  reckoned  three  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  usual  pace. 
It  was  evidently  impossible  to  complete  my  drawings  and  observa* 
tions  in  one  day,  and  I  therefore  determined  to  remain  there  until 
I  could  accomplish  the  object  of  the  excursion. 

I  set  out  with  my  artist  on  the  8th  of  October,  taking  beds  and 
provisions  for  some  days.   Our  road  led  us-from  the  arch  of  Hadrian 
to  the  south  side  of  Anchesmos,  near  the  monastery  of  Asomatos, 
and  the  village  of  AmpSlo-Kepous.   In  forty-five  minutes  we  reached 
the  Metochi  of  the  monastery  of  Sirgiani,  which  is  at  the  foot  of 
Hymettos :  after  passing  this  place,  I  took  notice  of  a  long  wall 
composed  of  large  blocks,  apparently  of  the  highest  antiquity ; 
which  led  me  to  conjecture,  that  an  insular  hill  at  tlM  foot  of  Hymet- 
tos, rising  to  the  south  of  the  Metochi,  might  be  the  site  of  some 
ancient  demos.     Having  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  flissos,  which 
is  at  its  northern  foot,  I  found  the  imperfect  remains  of  a  wall, 
rising  not  more  than  a  foot  above  the  ground,  which  leads  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  terminates  in  the  foundations  of  a  square 
tower :  two  other  adjoining  hills  are  circled  by  the  walk,  whidi  ap- 
pear to  have  included  a  town  of  at  least  two  miles  in  circuit.     Al- 
though the  traces  are  very  imperfect,  and  apparently  of  high  an- 
tiquity, it  is  surprising  that  they  were  unknown  to  former  travellers. 

It  is  difiicult  to  decide  what  was  the  ancient  name  of  this  place* 
Strabo^  mentions  Elike,  as  near  the  marble  quarries  of  Hymettos ; 
but  as  the  manuscript  of  the  geographer  in  this  place  is  imperfect, 
some  have  imagined  that  EXixy  is  part  of  the  word  ^nyriXnc^ ;  though 
there  is  no  plausible  reason  for  this  supposition ;  and  EXm^  may  be 
the  true  reading. 

This  may  have  constituted  the  habitation  of  the  Pelasgic  colony. 


•^•IMPV 


>  B.  g.  p.  999< 
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wkichft  aiBcordiog  to  Hero^otus,^  settled  at  the  foot  of  Hymettos. 
A  few  hundred  yards  east  of  this  place  is  a  ruined  church,  where  are 
some  ancient  blocks .  of  stone,  and  some  ornamented  fragments  of 
white  Hymettian  marble. 

.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  nuns  the  word  OPOS  is  cut  in  large  letters, 
on  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  rock :  this  may  have  been  the  boun* 
dary,  o  Op«^,  between  the.  cultivated,  and  the  common  land ;  or  the 
distinction  of  the  mountain  land,  to  Opogy  and  the  plain ;  the  Hy» 
per^crians  and  Pedieans ;  that  is,  the  highlanders  and  the  low- 
landers,  into  which  Attica  was  divided,  besides  the  Paralians,  or 
those  who  lired, near  the  sea. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  on. this  subject,  which  hfis  been 
treated  atl^gth  in  my  description  of  the  Corey r^an.  antiquities.* 

The  n^onastery  of  Sirgiani  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ruins 
of  Elike,  and  one  hour  and  forty  minutes,  or  about  four  miles 
aad  a  half  from  Athens.  We  arrived  there,  in  the  evening ;  and, 
to  our  great  surprise,  found  it  completely  deserted,  and  the  doors 
fastened  I  The  prospect  of  passing  the  night  in  the  open  a}r,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  in  a  spot  remarkable  for  its  humidity,  made 
us  take  a  liberty t  which  we  should  not  otherwise  have  done ;  but 
fbr  which  we  were  confident  that  the  htgoumenos^  or  abbot,  would 
accept  our  apology  upon  our  return  to  Athens.  With  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty,  and  some  danger,  we  scaled  the  lofty  walls.  When  we 
entered,  the  night  was  closing  in  ;  and  a  deep  silence  prevailed 
throMghput  tibe  cells ;  the  occupants  of  which  seemed  to  have  re^ 
cently  retired^  T^^  store*room$  were  open,  and  well  furnished  with 
jf^rs  of  Hymettian  honey,  ranged  in  neat  order:  n^xt  w^re  large 
tubs  <^  ohves ;  ftnd  from  the  roof  hupg  rows  of  grapes,  pomegranates, 
and  figs. 

The  only  inhabitapts  left  in  the  ponvent  were  some  cats,  wjio 


>  B.  6.  c.  1S7.  vir».  .  <  S«e  fot.  1.  c.  £. 
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seemed  to  welcome  us  in  the  absence  df  their  diasti^rs.  We  took 
complete  possession  of  the  place,  and  feasted  on  4fcepf(>dcf6e  of  the 
deserted  mansion,  which  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  for  our  re- 
ception. We  barricadoed  the  doors  with  gr^t  potest  and,  as  it 
grew  dark,  expected  to  hear  the  astonished  monksl  demanding  adiilit- 
tance  :  but  they  did  not  come ;  and  no  noise  during  tb^  fright  dis^ 
turbed  the  tranquilhty  of  oiir  solitary  abode.  We  slept  in  a  room,  to 
which  we  ascended  by  a  ladder,  which  we  pulled  Up  after  us. 

This  place  is  called  Cos-Bashi,  "sheep's  head,''  by  tbeTui'kSi  from 
the  marble  head  of  a  sheep^  which  is  near  the  fountain ;  but  its  mosll 
common  appellation  is  Sirgiani ;  a  Turkish  word,  whi6h  has  beeii 
adopted  in  the  knodem  Greek.  A  small  church  and  a  neat  garden 
are  within  the  convent  walls.  The  next  morning  we  rose  ieith  the 
sun,  anxious  to  examine  our  situation,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
secluded  I  ever  beheld.  The  convent  stands  in  a  glen,  at:  the  tery 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  is  excluded  from  the  plain  by  the  hill,  oh 
which  are  the  remains  of  the  city  already  mentioned.  Thie  sutround*^ 
ing  rocks  are  adorned  with  scattered  pines  and  olive  trees ;  And  the 
general  verdure  of  this  sequestered  locality  forms  a  striking  contract 
with  the  parched  and  yellow  hue  of  the  Athenian  plain.  Above 
the  monastery  is  a  clear  and  copious  fountain  of  perennial  water^ 
which  is  the  source  of  the  Hisses.  The  surrounding  grass  is  of 'a 
lively  green,  and  speckled  with  the  cyclamen,  the  starry  hyacinth, 
the  amarylUs  lutea^  and  the  purple  crocus.  There  wall  a  place^  near 
Hymettos,  called  Kullopera  ;•  where  ther6  was  a  temple^  of  Veniis, 
and  a  fountain  which  Cratinus  calls  KaUia,  and  from  which  preg-^ 
nant  wonien  used  to  drinks  as  its  water  was. supposed  to  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  parturition ;  while  by  the  same  expedient  those  who  were 
barren  became  fruitful.  This,  Meursius^  supposes  to  have  been  ^the 
fountain  mentioned  by  Ovid,^  where  Procris  was  killed  by  Gepbalus. 


^  Xitf/acov«    Suidas,  Lexic.  toI.  2.  p.  393.  *  KvXXov  TIij^,  or  KvXXoiri||»a^ 

'  Ic/>ov.  «  Reliq.  Attic,  »  De  Aite  Ainwidi,  b.  3. 
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The  lines  of  the  poet  are  tpo  bei^Utiful,  as.  well  ^  too  applicable  to 
the  present  sufagect^^oot  to  faie  insj^rted  in  tbi&  phc^ : — 

y  Est^  prope  purpureos  coUes  florentu)  Hjmetti, 
Pons  sacer,  ^  viridi  cesjKite  mollis  bttinus  r 
Sylvaaemus  hon  alta  facit ;  tegit  arbutus  herbam  : 
Bos  mans^  et  laurus,  nigraque  myrtus,  cUmt ; 
Nee  densum  foliis  buxum,  ttsigklBqnt  my ncs^f 
Nee  tenues. eytisi^  cukaqu^. [Hjlua  abesf 

^*  Nea,r  the  purple  heights  of  the  vari^ated  Hymettos'  is  a  sacred 
fountain,  where  the.  contiguous  turf,  by  its  soft  Terdure,  invites  the 
traveller  to  repose.  Here  no  lofty  trees  are  condensed  into  a  forest 
shade ;  but  th$  arbutus,  the  rosemary,  the  laurel,  and  the  dark 
myrtle,  cover  the  ground,  and  perfume  the  air.  Nor  does  the 
sequestered  scene  want  the  thick  foliage  of  the  box,  of  the  tender  ta- 
marijdc,  of  the  delicate  laburnum,  or  the  elegant  pine/' 

I  have  given  these  lines  on  account  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  spot  is  described  ;  and  of  the  truth  of  some  epithets  and  ex- 
pressions, which  it  is  necessary  to  explain*  With  respect  to  the 
^^  purpureos  colles/*  the  poet  gives  two  proofs  of  accuracy.  Hymet* 
tos  is  remarkable  for  its  purple  tint,  at  a  certain  distance ;  particu- 
larly from  Athens,  about  an  hour  before  sun-set,  when  the  purple  is 
ifo  Sstrong,  that  aii  exact  representation  of  it  in  a  drawing,  coloured 
from  nature,'  hap  the  appearance  of  exaggeration.  The  other  Athe- 
nian mountains  do  not  assume  the  same  colour  at  any  time  of  the 
day.  Pentelikon,  which  is  more  distant,  and  covered  with  wood, 
is  of  a  deep  bluet  Parnes,  Korydallos,  and  the  others,  are  variegated, 
but  ^nerally  parched  and .  yellow. 

It  seems  ct^ar,  diat  in:  speaking  of  the  calks  of  Hymettos,  Ovid 
had  in  view  the  number  of  round  insulated  hills  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain ;  which  are  particularly  remarkable  and  numerous  near 
Sirgiani.  He  does  not  inform  us  to  whom  the  fountain  was  sacred ; 
but  it  was  probably  dedicated  to  Venus ;  and  is  perhaps  the  Kall'ia 
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of  Cratinus,  or  the*  Larine  of  Pliny.*  '  The  "  viridi  cespite  mollis 
humus/'  is  peculiar  to  this  place,  and  must  have  atrtick  the  pbei 
if  he  visited  the  spot ;  for  it  is  perhaps  the  only  place  in  Attica,  where 
there  is  a  bed  of  fine  luxuriant  turf;  such  as  we  see  in  England,  and 
other  cool  climates,  where  it  seldom  loses  its  fine  verdure,  even  during 
the  summer  months.  The  sun  penetrates  so  little  into  thii  sheltered 
glen,  that  throughout  the  summer  it  preserves  its  lively  green. 

The  plants  and  shrubs  that  the  poet  m^ition^  still  grow  about  the 
spot,  and  are  common  on  the  Attic  mountains.  I  did  not  however 
observe  the  box-tree;  but  the  cytisusy  or  laburnum^  the  arhutusy 
rosemary,  laurel^  myrtle,  tamarisk,  and  pine,  abound  there*  In  the 
culta  pinusy  an  allusion  is  probably  made  to  a  particukr  kind  of 
pine,  of  a  round  form,  which  is  common  in  the  mountaisious  parts 
of  Attica,  and  is  extremely  elegant.  This  is  the  ptntis  pinaiterj  of 
cluster  pine.  * 

The  monastery  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Venus : 
the  votaries  of  the  goddess  are  replaced  by  the  pursy  and  hoary 
tenants,  who  admit  no  female  within  their  precincts : —  ^ 

^^  Tum,  quts  fas  et  honos  adyti  penetralia  nosse, 
Femineos  prohibent  gressus/**  ^ 

The  only  antiquities  it  contains  are  several  large  blocks  of  stone, 
some  marble  architectural  fragments,  in  an  indifierent  style,  and  a 
mutilated  inscription  relative  to  Ceres.  Within  the  church  are  six 
columns  of  the  Ionic,  and  four :  of  the  Doric  order,  of  small  propor^ 
tions  and  indifierent  style.  ' 

Pausanias^  mentions  a  statue  of  Hymettian  Jupiter,  and  two 
altars ;  one  of  Jupiter  Ombrios,  or  the  rainy  ;  the  other  of  Apollo 
Proopsios,  or  the  prophet,  on  Hymettos ;  but  does  not  explain  on 
what  part  of  the  mountain  they  were  situated. 


*  Nat.  Hist  b.  4.  c.  7.  «  SU.  Itdicttfl,  b.  3.  ▼.  2 1 .  *  B.  1.  c.  St. 
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When  clouds  rest  upon  Hytnettos^  tbey  ptognosticate  iHni  &nd 
ancientlys  when  rbin  was  wanted,  Jupitet  Hymettios  wat  iBvoked. 

I  had  been  as&ured^  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  sumknit  i^ 
the  mountain  on  horseback ;  but  though  there  is  no  road  wfaat^ 
ever,  the  horses  of  this  country  are  so  accust6med  to  climb  these 
apparently-inaccessible  steeps,  that  we  rode  with  safety  orer  the 
bare  and  shining  surface  of  the  roeks,  and  reached  tli^  sumibitiil  an 
hour  and  forty  minutes  from  the  tnonaStery.  We  did  not  remark 
any  traces  of  antiquity  during  the  ascent*  The  mountain  in  geikeral 
consists  of  a  hard  calcarious  rock,  iur  grey  marble^  fuU  of  holea4md 
cracks. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mountain  prodtlCes  only  §tutited  shnriM, 
and  aroniatic  plants,  proper  for  the  nourishment  Of  bees*  I  observed 
the  lentiscus,  oleander,  terebinth^  juniper^  cistus,  various  kindii  of 
squills^  sage,  and  thyme ;  besides  the  other  plants  already  mentioned* 

Some  fine  mushrooms  grew  in  the  clefts ;  and,  at  the  top,  we  put 
up  a  covey  of  red-legged  partridgeii.  We  here  found  some  shepherds^ 
with  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  feeding  upcm  the  shrubs  and 
short  grass,  which  flourish  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks* 

Flato^  probably  alludes  to  Hymettos,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
Attic  mountains,  when  he  says^  ^*  their  smnmits  were  once  covered 
with  earth,  and  with  thick  forests ;  and  that  severd  of  them^  whidi 
are  now  fertile  in  nothing  but  plants  for  bees,  once  produced  the 
great  trees,  which  were  used  and  are  sttU  seen  to  the  construction 
of  their  temples  and  large  edifices/' 

For  several  days  we  remained  nearly  ftom  sum^rkie  to  sun^^set 
upon  the  summit  of  the  moimtaiB,  passing  the  night  in  perfect 
tranquillity  at  the  monastery .^  We  were  extrbrndy  fortunate  in  the 
weather,  as  not  a  cloudy  Hov  a  breath  c£  air,  dasturbed  the  aafrld 
serenity  of  the  surMyimding.  atmospfaese ;  aiad  w^e  vl^ei*e  thus  enabled* 
to  draw  the  entire  panorama  with  perfect  accuracy. 
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I  had  already  seen  in;  Greece  many  surprisihg  viiews  of  coa&ts  and 
islands,  and  long  chains  of  mountains  rising  one  above  another,  and 
receding  in  uncertain  Hiies,  as  far  as  the  ei^e  cbiild  reach:  but  no 
view  can  equal  that  from  Hymettos,  in  rich  magnificence^  or  in  ati 
tractive  chanAs.  The  spectator  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  comniand 
the  whole  surrounding  country,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  much 
so  for  the  full  impression  of  picturesque  variety ;  and  I  conceive^ 
that  few  spots  in  the  world  combine  so  much  interest  of  a  classic 
kind,  with  so  much  hannony  of  outline  ^ 

The  spacious  prospect  comprehends  six  of  the  most  celebrated 
territories  of  ancient  Greece :  Attica,   Argolis,  Achaia,  Arcadia^ 
BcBOtia,  and  Phocis.     The  Sarohic  and  Opuntian  gulphs,  and  the 
open  iEgean,  are  also  visible,  with  their  most  celebrated  islands,  bays^ 
and  promontories,  which  are  associated  with  a  multiplicity  of  his-' 
torical  recollections.     Euboea  alone  occupies  one  hundred  and  six 
degrees  in  the  picture.  •  Its  highest  mountain,  named  Delphi,  which 
terminates  in  a  pointed  summit,^  is  seen  over  the  dip,  formed  by' 
the  lower  and  opposite  extremities  of  Faroes  and  Peiitelikon ;  the 
latter  mountain  then  intercepts  a  considerable  part  of  the  Eubcean* 
shore,  which  again  emerges  above  its  southern  side ;  and  beyond  it 
at  intervals  is  distinguished  the  horizon  of  the  iEgean  sea,  towards 
the  Hellespont,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    The  island  of  Skyros 
may  be  discerned  at  a  great  distance^  but  most  part  of  it  is  con- 
cealed by  the  interposition  of  the  Euboean  heights.      The  plain 
of  Marathon  is  also  sunk  behind  Pentelikon,  but  the  Cynbsoura  is 
seen;  and  between  the  Attic  coast  and  Euboea,  the  sea  sparkles  with 
rocky  and  .'uninhabited  islands,  of  which  ten  were  visible  in  different' 
clusters,  now  called  Gaidero-nesi,  Petali-<nesia,^  Kaballeri,  and  IStouri. 
Several  capes,  particularlyKarystoB and Geraistos,  project  from  the' 
Euboean  shore,  which  is  diversified  by  out-stretching  promontories. 


>  Betring  b.  10  n.  probably  tbe  ancieiit  Derphe. 

'  Stnibo  mentions  a  town  in  EiiboM  called  Petalia,  b.  10.  p.  444. 
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and  receding  bay$.  The  lofty  twortopped  Oche  rises  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Karysto^,  the  name,  of  which  it  has  taken,  though  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Mountain  of  Saint  £lias.^  Near  the  Geraistian  pro- 
montory is  the  small  island  of  Myrtos,  which  gave  its  name,  as  some 
imagine,  to  the  Myrtoan  sea.  A  mountainous  tract  in  the  direction, 
of  Chios  is  faintly  perceived,  in  the  remote  distance,  near:  the  Asiatic 
coast ;  it  must  be  that  island,  as  there  is  no  other Vintervening  land : 
the  distance  in  a  straight  line,  is  at  least  a  hundred  and  eight  miles. 
Even  greater  distances  may  probably  be  distinguished,  at  times,  in 
this  pure  and  lucid  atmosphere.  Sir  William  Jones  s^w  the  Churoa- 
bury  mountains  from  Bhaugalpore,  a  distance  of  two  hundred,  and 
forty-four  miles ;  and  he  adds,  that  they  might  be  distinguished 
much  further.^  The  Jmaus  and  the,£niodus,  according  to  Major 
Rennel,  are. visible  from  the  plains  of  Bengal,  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Mr.  Colebrooke  asserts,  that  Chimbo- 
razo  is  seen  at  the.  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and 
Chamalari  at. that  of  two  hundred  and  Ithirty-two.  I  have  myself 
clearly  seen  Mount  Athos  from  the  plain  of  Troy ;  a  distance  of  at 
least  a  hundred  .miles. 

The  Silotan  Strait^  is  bounded  by  Euboea  and  Andros  ;^  near  the 
latter. is  a  small  island  called  Gabrio-nesi. 

,  Aftev  the  south-east  extremity .  of  Andros  are  distinguished  parts 
of  three  islands,  receding  one  behind  the  other ;  probably  Tenos^^ 
Rh^neiia,^  and  Delos  f  beyond  which  is  a  detached  island  at  a  greater 
distance,  which  must  be  Mykonos,^  situated  about  eighty  miles 
distant. 

One  degree  more  south  is  the  island  of  Gyaros,^  in  its  entire 
length ;  beyond  its  southermost  cape  are  the  confused  lines  of  other 
more  distant  islands,  probably  parts  of  Syros,^^  Naxos,^^  and  Paros  ;^* 
,     .  .  ...  , 

^  It  betrt  N.  88  B.  • '  From  a  note  in  Mr.  Morki^s  Jbnniey  through  Petiit,  p.  402. 

'  Thia  it  a  mbdem  name.  ^  It  letaiiw  its  kifcient  name. 

^  It  retains  its  ancient  name.  ' '  Now  called  MtyaK^  AtfKoc* 

.7  Now  Mi«po  di|Xoc*  *  It  retains  its  and^t  name :  its  beariof  is  s.  GS  B. 

.^NowJoara:  ^^NowSkyros.     •       ^' Retail  ito  mune.  ^  Retafais  its  nani6. 

3b  2 
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the  oontinuation  of  which  h  interrupted  by  the  island  of  Geos,^ 
which  conceah  Qlearos,^  and  part  of  Pares.  The  ev^n  but 
rocky  Coos  is  nost  seen :  between  it  and  the  Attio  coast  is  the 
island  of  Helena,^  or  Makris ;  but  part  of  it  is  concealed  by  a 
branch  of  Hymettos^  or  Laurion,  which  terminates  the  southern 
side  of  Port  Raphte,«  which  pott  is  just  under  the  eye,  the  Statue 
Island  k^earing  £.  26  s. 

.  Bnyoa4  the  southern  cape  of  Ceos  are  distinguished  parts  ot  the 
islaads  of  Cy  thinos,^  Seriphos^^^  Sipbnqs/  and  a  long  line  of  con'- 
tignons  islands ;  the  pcindpal  of  which  are  Kimolos,^  and  Mdos/ 
at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles,  near  which  is  the  deserted  island  ^ 
AntiflMk^^^  or  Er&oKHnc'lps,  consisting  of  a  single  moumtaki,  ap^ 
parttitly  of  considerable  height,  and  of  a  conical  form,  in  a  direc- 
tion of  B.  88  s.  Beyopd  this  is  the  horiaon  of  the  Cretan  seai  but 
the^  island  itselfis  not  visils^. 

Thounitth^it;^  island  of  Belbina^^  is  situated  at  the  entrance  ef 
theS^uronieGnlpb^  with  an  ins«i<tav  rock  near  its  northern  extrenity. 
SWthe^ki  thO'distaQce  is  the  rock  iVtleondra/^and  two  others  named 
Aao  Kofafitj^  '^  the  Two  Ships ;''  the  nearer  of  which  conceals^  part 
o^  the^olhec  which  i&  behind  it.  The  sbuthermost  cape  of  Hydvea^^ 
is  in  the  direction  of  s.  29  w* :  over  this  island  is  sects  part  of  the 
insular  rock  q^Ied  B«lo-Poulow^  These  aie  all  the  islands^  which  are 
visible-  without  th^  Saronic  Gu^>h« 

The  Skyttaiaa^  promontory  pDD}eots  far  imto  the  sea  tnm  the  At* 
golic  «hprQ«  which^  with,  the  opposite  cape  of  Suoium,  forms  the 
mouth  of  the  Saronic  Gulph. 

The  island  o^  Kajaaria^^'  seems  attached  to  the  Pdl^nneffian 

— .  ■    I  ;    I r: r- — ■ • •  p       ,  ,     .    

'^rrow  sni.  *' Nt^w*  Aonpcros.  ^xfow  Msikn>*imr« 

^  gra|i|My.  Br^pL  ^  H^  ''QlKilil-.  '  It  retains  'm  wmoanftn 

^  Now  Siphanto*  t.  -  ^  JilQWtJWgfStieni.  '  Retmmtkmmmim 

'  ^  Aiicieot  nane  .^stjUS^Wk  '^  Now  San  GiorgviiIMiyAflBik 

»  AncbnlUism nfimm^  '^ ilHraRi*lHHir.S«knowD.  ^Ifmm  H^Mlm. 

.»AsAtyi  wmm  waknown,,  "ft;!^  Capo  SUbv  >lrMMrPom. 
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shore :  the  hilt  upon  which  wa»  the  temple  of  Neptune  is  tlsiUe. 
A  short  way  north  of  this  island  is  the  plain  and  port  of  Troezen  :^ 
the  high  Argolic  mountain,  Ortholithi,*  the  promontory  of  Me- 
thana,'  and  the  island  of  ^gina,^  are  in  a  Iine«  Over  the  low  or 
northern  end  of  ^gina  is  Angistri,^  and  another  insular  rock  near 
it,  called  Platia.^  ^fhe  tenyple  of  Jupiter  Pianhellenios  is  visrble,  in 
the  similitude  of  a  white  speck. 

The  Epidaurian^  promontory  m  next  distinguished,  with  a  grand 
chain  of  mountains,  of  which  Arachiiaion®  is^  the  chief.  Eight 
smi^I  islands  may  be  traced  along  the  Argofic  shore.  With  six  others 
more  towards  the  middle  of  the  gulph.  The  largest  insular  cluster, 
which  i*  near  Argolis^  is  called  Pende  Nesea,^  or  the  *•  Five  Isfamfe  f 
of  which  the  principal  is  called  Ag^  Thomas  ;  another  more  to  the 
north  is  named  Ebreo  Nesi,^^  or  "  the  Jews'  Island  f  it  contains 
several  architectural  remains  of  the  middle  ages«  The  six  which  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  gulph  are  divided  into  two  clusters,  one  called 
Elaosa,^^  the  other  Diapori,^  or  "  the  Passage/^  We  looked  down 
upon  the  island  of  Salamis^,^  and  distinctly  perceived  its  great 
port,  and  two  villages,  its  Cynosoura,  and  the  islands  of  At^anta,^'* 
ftyttalia,^^  and  Arpethone.^*  Nearly  over  the  middle  of  Salamis, 
and  in  a  line  with  the  Pir»an  peninsula,  is  seen  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  the  Acrocorinthos,  at  the  distance  ef  fbrty-four  miles, 
bearing  w.  82  w. ;  and  twenty-four  miles  beyond  it  the  towering 
snow^topped  summits  of  Cyllene,^'^  and  other  Arcadiitn  heights, 
rising  above  the  humbler  mountains  of  Achaia. 

BejTond  Saktmis  are  the  Methurides,  four  small^  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Megara. 


>  Now  Damab.                  *  Ancient  name  unknown^  *  Retains  its  ancient  name. 

♦"Ancient  name.                ^  Ancient  name  unknown.  ^  Aneient  name  unknown. 

^  Now  Epidaum.                     '  Patisan.  b.  d.  c.  25*  '  Ancient  name  unknown. 

^ Aneienr  namo  unknown.              ^  PaitopavMeusa.  '*  AocaeuH  nftm«  Unknown. 

^  Now  KokMii                           ^  Now^Tnhiido.'  >&  MovXipnoh^ntaiia. 
^  Ancient  name  unknown.                            ^'JiaarTrikah. 
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The  islands  which  Pliny^  mentions  in  this  gulph,  besides  Salamis^ 
Mgina^  Kalauria,  and  Psyttalia,  are  Lacia  and  Baucidias ;  and 
opposite  Epidauros,  Cecryphalos  and .  Pityonesos,  six  miles  from ; 
tlie  continent.  Opposite  the  Spiraean  promontory,  Elaeusa,  Den^ 
dros,  two  Craugiae,  twoCaecia^,  Selachusa,  Dacenchris,  and  Aspi^^ 
and  near  Megara,  four  others  named  Methurides. 

Mount  Gerania*  is  seen  to  the  west  of  Megara,  rising  into  two 
points ;  the  Skirpnean^  rocks  are  distinguished  on  its  southern  side ;' 
at  its  eastern  foot  is  the  town  and  plain  of  Megara.    Mount  Kerata/, 
rising  from  the  Rharian  plain,  with  the  Eleusinian  shore,  terminates 
this  celebrated  and  beautiful  gulph. 

It  is  now  necessary,  in  order  to  follow  up  the  rest  of  the  panorama, 
to  turn  back  as  far  as  Sunium,  and  to  give  a  description  of  the  ob-, 
jects  which  are  visible  on  the  Attic  side  of  the  gulph,  which  is  op- 
posite to  Peloponnesps.     Part  of  the  island  of  Patroclus^  is  distin- 
guished, but  Sunium  is  concealed  by  the  projections  of  Laurion. 

Towards  Sunium,  9  cape  projects  from  the  Attic  coast,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Eleusa,  which  is  in  a  line  under  Antimelos. 

Eight  smaller  rocks  are  scattered  about  the  sea  near  this  cape ; 
two  others  are  more  to  the  north,  and  two  more  opposite  Cape 
Zoster,^  the  largest  of  them  called  Phlega.^  Near  this  are  some 
other  rocks  called  Kambo-Nesia,^  but  most  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
cape,  are  concealed  by  a  projection  of  Hymettos.  Nearer  Athens 
arQ  six  other  islets,  a  cape,  and  a  salt  marsh  near  Tragdnes,  the 
probable  site  of  Aixone. 

Hymettos  then  intercepts  the  view  of  the  coast  for  a  considerable 
way.  As  soon  as  it  is  again  visible  a  small  island  is  seen  near  the^ 
shore;  and  not  far  to  the  north  of  it  CapeKolias,  projecting  a  little 
into  the  sea.     Hence  a  straight  line  of  coast  extends  to  the  Phaleric 


»  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  12.  .  *  Now  ilcp/3cyi  Bowro.  *  Now  Komi  «wiX«. 

«  ReUuis  ito  liQcient  name.  ^  Now  Toi^opo  yttn.  ^  Now  calleijl  Alikes. 

7  Probablj  Hydrusa.  '  Ancient  name  unknown.  « 
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niarsh  and  port ;  which,  with  Mounychia,  and  the  triple  Piraeus,  is 
visible.  Port  FhcM'on  is  also  observed  at  the  foot  of  Aigaleos^ 
which  mountain  declines  towards  the  Mystic  gap,  which  seems  the 
-division  between  Aigaleos  and  Korjdallos.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
gap  is  the  pointed  hill  on  which  is  the  church  of  Saint  Elias  ;  from 
this  arises  Korydallos,  or  the  eastern  division  of  Aigaleos,  extend- 
ing for  a  considerable  way,  in  an  easterly  direction,  nearly  parallel 
with  Fames.  Over  Aigaleos  and  Korydallos  are  the  Eleusinian 
bay  and  plain ;  from  which  rises  Mount  Kerata,  uniting  with  the 
long  hne  of  Parnes ;  beyond  which,  at  a  great  distance,  are  dis- 
tihguished  three  of  those  mountains,  which  are  the  most  renowned' 
in  the  mythology  of  ancient  times — Helicon,  Parnassos,  and  Cithfe- 
ron.  Parnassos  is,  at  least,  sixty-four  miles  distant,  and  is  in  a 
line  over  Anchesmos,  in  a  north-west  direction. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  Korydallos  terminates  in  a  line' below' 
the  castle  of  Phyle. 

The  summit  of  Parnes  bears  n.  10  w.  Beyond  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity are  the  hills  which  rise  ^  above  Oropos  and  Tanagra,  and 
intercept  the  view  of  the  Opuntian  Giilph. 

Athens,  which  forms  the  principal  object  in  the  picture,  and 

which  is  about  six  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  summit  of  Hy- 

•  •  -  ►      . 

mettos,  is  seen  in  a  direction  with  Kerata  and  Helicon.   The  Aero- 

pohs  and  Parthenon,  the  high  Venetian  tower,  the  monuments  of 
Thrasyllos  and  Lysikrates,  the  two  theatres,  the  Theseion  and  Pto- 
lemaion,  and  the  other  ruins  within  the  city,  are  clearly  seen,  be- 
sides the  gate  of  Hadrian,  the  Olympieion,  the  Stadium,  and  the 
monument  of  Philopappos  ;^  with  the  white  mosques,  glittering  in 
the  sun,  and  the  rocky  channel  of  the  streamless  Ilissos  winding 
towards  the  city. 
Anchesmos  is  almost  lost  in  the  picture,  and  does  not  appear 


^  Beariog  n.  6A  w. 
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ftfoove  the  height  of  a  commOQ  tumuliks.  Th^  other  small  hilb  in 
the  plain  also  lose  their  form  and  appearaocey  from  this  superior 
elevatioo.  The  olive  grove  is  seen  on  the  north  of  the  city,  extendi 
ing  for  several  miles  nearly  to  the  ports,  while  the  other  extremity 
is  broken  and  scattered  as  it  approaches  Pentelikon,  Other  sqpa«* 
rate  and  insulated  patches  of  olives  are  observed  in  different  parts  of 
the  plain  ;  in  which  about  twenty  viUagjes  may  be  also  distin|;uisfaed. 

The  monastery  of  Pentele,  and  the  marble  quarries,^  are  nearly 
in  a  line  under  the  summit  of  Penteiikon»  which  is  in  a  direction 
of  N.  35  £•  We  looked  down  upon  the  rich  plain  of  Kerated.,  on. 
the  eastern  side  of  Hymettos.  .  The  foreground  of  the  mountain  is 
varied  and  rocky,  and  interspersed  with  bushes  of  pines,  juni- 
pers, and  lentiscust  Such  is  the  view  over  which  the  eye  expa^ 
tiates  with  delight  from  the  summit  of  Hymettos ;  though  it  does, 
iiot  apparently  rise  to  the  height  of  tyro  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  We  returned  to  Athens  after  an  absence  <^  four 
days,  having  experienced  the  most  lively  gratification  from  our 
Qi^cyrsion. 

Strabo^  says,  that  the  most  celebrated  mountains  of  Attica  ace. 
Hymettos^  Brilessos,  Lykabettos,  Parnes,  and  Korydallos;  thus 
omitting  several  mountains  mentioned  by  other  authors ;  and  par^ 
ticularly  Pentelikon,  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  cdebiaJted  in 
Attica.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Lykabettos  is  synonymous  for 
Pentelikon.  Pausanias*  seems  to  corroborate  this  opinion ;  for,  in 
his  list  of  the  Attic  mountains,  he  includes  only  Pentelikon,  Parses, 
Hyinettosi  anid  AnchesmQ$;  omitting  Brtlessos,  Lykabettoa,  and 
the  others.  PUny^  notices  Brilessos,  jSigialeus,  Icarios,  Hymettos, 
and  Lyl^abettos,  without  maki^ig  any  m^eation  of  PcnteUkoii. 

The  last-named  author,  as  well  as  Sdinus,^  Antigecnis,'  and 
Suidas,^  assertst  that  Lykabettos  is  the  largest  ud  loftiett  of  the 


1  B.  9.  p.  599.  <  B«  1.  c.  Se.  >  Nat  Hbt  b.  4.  c.  7. 

^  Polyhinor.  '  A|^  ICenn^  ^  LezicoD.  ipol.  2.  p.  467. 
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Attic  xnountain^ ;  and  Hesychius^  prebends  thai  it  took  itsi  name  from 
ito  abounding  in  .wokes»  It  is  haxdly  possible  fat  these  authors  not 
to  hwe  known  what  Plato*  affirms,  that  luykabettos  was  once  with-* 
ift  the  city ;  ^d  as  he  mentions  it  in  conjunction  with  the  Pnyx,  he 
probsibly  ailudes  to  a  low  rocky  hill,  a  little  to  the  north  of  that 
tribwial.  .  Front  sndi  different  accounts  we  must  conclude,  either 
that  there  were  two  hills  in  Attica,  called  Lykabettos,  or  that  the 
ancient  manuscripts  of  scnne  of  the  above  authors  have  been  viti*^ 
atfid  by  subsequent  interpolations.  Pentelikon  also  finds  no  place 
in  the  poetical  description  of  the  Attic  mountains  by  Statins  Pat 
pinius:^ 

"  Dives  et  Egaleos  nemorum,  Parnesque  benignus 
Vitibus^  et  jpingui  melior  Lyfcabetos*  oliva 
Venit  atrox  Ileys,  et  olentis  arator  Hymetti/' 

Pentelikon  is  separated  from  the  northern  foot'^df  Hymettos  by  a 
plain ;  whicb^  ia  tibe  narrowest  part,  is  about  three  miles  broad.  It 
is  higher  dian  Hymettos,  but  apparently  lower  than  Pames ;  and 
its  form  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Monte  GennarO, 
near  Rome.  It  shoots  up  into  a  pointed  summit;  its  outline  is 
beautifuily  vailed;  and  tiie  greater  part  is  either  mantled  with 
wood,  or  variegated  with  shrubs.  Numerous  small  streams  lend  it 
their  fertilisong  aid ;  and  it  gives  birth  to  the  Cepfaissos.  Several 
villages,  and  some  monasteries  and  churches,  are  seen  near  its  base } 
particularly  Cephissia,  which  retains  its  ancient  name.  The  largest 
BUMMStery  retains,  as  wdl  as  the  mountain,  the  name  of  niynXif.^  It 
is  situated'  below  the  pointed  summit,  and  under  the  marble  quarries; 
I  pafsed  a  night  there  in  the  month  of  June,  and  found-  only  a  few 
monks^at  home ;  as  the  cnajority  were  employed  in  cultivating  their 
land,  or  ov^ooking  their  fiacrms.    This  monastery  exhibits  an  air  of 


1  Lexic.  vol.  2.  p.  506.  <  Critias,  Dialog.  '  Theb.  b.  12.  ▼.  621,  &c. 

^  Stnbo  writes  it  with  «  d6uble  t. ;  Tfaeophrastus  writes  it  AvKUftfirpvc* 
f  ildcoidibg  t^^  FKiyand'StepbttMi^  Oa^  was  a  ^biMS.  of  die  tribe  A|iiodMi.  > 
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plenty,  which,  with  the  exception  of.  that  of  Megaspilia  in  Arcadia^ 
is  not  seen  in  any  other  in  Greece.  The  church  is  rich,  and  in  good 
order,  and  the  chambers  numerous  and  clean.  Their  principal  wealth 
con3ists  of  olives  and  honey ;  the  latter  of  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  in*^ 
ferior  to  that  of  Hymettos,  as  both  the  mountains  produce  si 
variety  of  thymes  and  aromatic  plants ;  and  Pentelikon  has  more 
numerous  apiaries  than  any  other  part  of  Attica.  It  furnishes  the 
Seraglio,  at  Constantinople,  with  an  annual  supply  of  9^000  pounds 
weight  of  honey ;  and  this  in  the  form  of  a  gift,  as  the  monastery 
is  free  from  the  usual  impositions,  and  possesses  great  privileges 
and  immunities. 

In  the  way  from  Athens  to  Marathon  we  find  a  large  deserted 
monastery  called  Daous,  or  Dau,  which  is  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  mountain^  and  situated  in  a  sequestered  and  fertile  district^ 
where  olives  and  fruit  trees  abound,  and  a  little  lucid  stream  is  aus^ 
picious  to  the  labours  of  cultivatioii*  Several  years  ago,  one  of  the 
servants,  belonging  to  the  monastery,  quitted  his  employment  under 
some  impression  of  discontent,  and  joining  a  band  of  robbers,  pil^ 
laged  the  place  and  murdered  all  the  monks :  it  has  never  been  in-i 
habited  since  that  time. 

The  only  antiquity  at  this  place  is  a  plain  sarcophagus  of  stone, 
with  some  blocks  of  marble  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  vicinity.  Near 
the  monastery  is  a  cottage  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  bee-hives ; 
and  lower  down  the  mountain  towards  Athens*  is  a  metochi,  or 
farm^  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Fentele* 

Numerous  springs  and  streams  issue  from  this  part  of  the  moun-* 
tain,  which  find  their  way  to  the  plain,  where  they  are  absorbed  by 
the  thirsty  soil,  before  any  of  them  can  reach  the  Athenian  capital. 

I  went  on  horseback  from  the  monastery  of  Pentele  to  the  great 
tnarble  quarry  which,  is  above  it,  at  the  distance  of  forty  minutes ; 
the  way  led  through  groves  of  olives,  pines,  ilex,  balania,  poplars, 
terebinthus,  lentisciis,  stunted  cypresses,  junipers,  laurels,  myrtles, 
the  arbutus,  andrachne,  or  chrysokomeria,  the  rhus  cotinus*  or 
chryso-xulon,  the  rbododendrcm-puniceumy  the  ciatus^  and  other 
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plants  common  in  the  Attic  mountains,  which  perfumed  the  air 
with  their  aromatic  exhalations.  The  way  up  to  the  quarry  is  an- 
cient,  and  extremely  rugged  and  steep :  in  several  places  the  tracts 
of  ancient  wheels  are  still  visible ;  the  rock  which  rises  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  southern  side,  has  been  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the 
road.  In  the  side  of  this  rock,  and  in  different  part^of  the  road,  are 
square  holes  at  intervals,  of  sufficient  size  for  the  reception  of  beams, 
which  were  probably  placed  in  them  as  stays  for  the  machinery 
wiiich  conveyed  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  vast  masses  of  marble, 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Athenian  temples  :  horses  and  oxen 
were  certainly  not  employed  in  descending  these  rocks  ;  every  thing 
must  have  been  effected  by  the  means  of  powerful  machinery,  and  a 
great  number  of  hands.  The  lintel  of  the  great,  or  niiddle  gate 
of  the:  Athenian  Prc^ylce^t,  is  the  largest  mass  of  Pentelic  marble 
I  have  iseen,  and  milst  weigh  about  twenty-two  tons;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible' to :  calculate  the  number  of  men  that  were  requisite  to  move  it 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  as  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  were  used  on  the  occasion  are  unknown ;  but  the 
elevation  of  it  up  the  acclivity  of  the  Acropolis,  must  have  consti- 
tuted the  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking. 

The  quarry  is  grand,  and  is  cut  into  perpendicular  precipices  ;  the 
marks  of  the  tools  are  still  visible  upon  its  surface.  Several  frusta  of 
columns  and  large  masses  have  been  left  scattered  about.  On  a  pro- 
jecting ledge  more  than  half  way  up  the  precipice  is  a  small  building, 
which  cannot  be  reached,  unless  by  the  assistance  of  high  ladders, 
from  the  base  of  the  rock,  or  by  the  means  of  ropes  from  its  sum- 
mit. It  was  probably  the  abode  of  a  Stylites  hermit.*  At  the  base 
of  the  precipice  we  find  some  natural  caverns,  which  have  been  im- 
proved by  art:  one  of  the  caverns  contains  the  ruins  of  a  church, 
in  -which  the  singular. mixture  of  broken  arches  and  subterraneous 
passages,  cut  through  the  imarble  rock,  receiving  from  without  a 
dim  and  mysterious  Ught,  has  a  peculiarly  striking  and  picturesque 


'  See  Chandler's  Tcaveb  i^  Gfeece,  c.  37.  p.  170. 
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effect;  vhiGhamais  of  pendant  ivy,  neariy  ciDsiqg  the  entraiioe  of 
the  cavern,  ccmtributes  to  augment. 

We  penetrated  into  these  subterraneous  recesses  as  far  as  the  ex* 
terior  light  permitted ;  the  marble,  in  some  phtces,  is  covered  with 
a  l&ne  stalagmitic  depositioo,  which,  from  the  variety  of  tints  in  its 
Jaminie,  resembles  oriental  alabaster,  and  is  harder  and  more  i^om* 
pact  than  the  stalactites  of  Antiparos  rnd  Bari. 

Returning  to  the  open  day,  I  examined  the  rocks  in  seardi  ot 
inscriptions,  which  are  sometimes  found  on  ancient  quarries,  and 
immediately  discovered  one  of  three  lines,  which  appears  to  be  of 
modem  date.  Not  far  from  it  is  inscribed  the  word  OPOC ;  and  on 
Uie  same  preci^ace  are  cut  some  rough  designs  bf  temples,  in  the 
style  of  those  painted  on  the  walls  of  Herculaneum  aikd  Pompeii ; 
that  is,  without  any  attention  to  proportion  or  perspective :  those 
of  PeDteliJkon  were  probably  made  by  the  stone-cutters  in  their 
idle  hours.  Other  curiosities  of  the  same  kind  mi^t  probably  be 
^scovered  by  &  diligent  search,  and  the  iidp  of  ladders. 


AAAAAA^ 


.  Pausanias^  mentions  a  statue  of  Minerva  on  Pmtelikon,  but  does 
not  indicate  on  what  part  of  the  moimtain  it  was  situated. 
.  In  the  Pentelic  marUe  are  frequent  veins,  or  strata,  of  green 
mica  ;  large  detached  pieces  are  also  found,  as  on  Hymettos.  The 
marble  of  Pentdikon  and  Hymettos  rests  on  a  stratum  of  mica- 
ceous  scifttus  c^  unknown  thickness,  which  seems  to  run  throu^out 
the  wholie  of  Attica,  and  to  form  the  base  of  all  its  mountains. 
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Mbhj  quarries  of  white  marble  were  known  to  the  ancientsr  in 
Greece;  most  of  the  remains  of  Tborikos,  and  the  temple  at  Sunium 
aire  built  with  marble  found  on  Laurion,  near  Thorikoe ;  it  is  of  a 
fine  close-grained  qudity,  containing  only  a  smalt  portion  of  micd» 
ElMunBos  in  Attica,  Detnetrias  in  Thessaly,  and  the  islands  of 
Naxos,  Tenois,  and  Thasos,  contain  ancient  quarries,  but  the  most 
celebrated  are  1ii6se  of  Paros. 

Modem  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  adopting  with  too  implicit 

confidence  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  who  have  also  placed  too 

•  •  • 

much  reliance  upon  those  of  their  predecessors;  an  instance  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Pliny ,^  who  pretends  that  «he  Parian  marble 
was  called  fychnites^  because,  being  subterraneous,  it  was  cut  by  the 
light  qf  lamps — ^^  Quern  lapidem,  Parium,  ceepere  Lychniten  appeU 
lare,  qiK)niam  ad  lucemas  in  cuniculis  coederetur,  ut  auctor  est 

VftfTO." 

•  •  • 

The  Parian  quarnes  howerer  are  not  subterranean,  but  cut  down 
the  i»de  of  a  mountain,  op^i  to  the  ^are  of  day.  Hie  word  iychnites 
WAS  applical^e  to  the  marble  on  account  of  its  large  and  sparkling 
crjrstsds,  axid  semi-transparent  quality ;  and  for  a  similar  reason  the 
tmn^areirt  Cappadocian  stone  was  named  pkengites^  from  ^iyyo^ 
as  lychniles  from  Xvxf^og ;  it  is  called  x^doc  xv^ivr  by  Atheneeus.* 

The  coarse-grained  Parian  marble  has  generally  berat  mistaken 
for  the  Pentelic ;  and  the  latter  fiK>m  its  fine  and  even  quality  has 
been  attiibttted  to  Paros,  by  those  who  have  not  visited  the  Grecian 

quarries. 

The  view  from  the  Pentelic  quarries  is  extensive  and  beautiful, 
stretching  lOfver  the  Athenian  plain^  the  city  and  ports,  to  the  Sa- 
ronic  Outph  vrHh  its  i&lands,  and  the  Pdc^onnesian  mountains. 
Hymettos,  when  viewed  in  its  breaddi,  assumes  the  pointed  form  of 
Vesuvius-;  beyond  it,  is  the  line  of  the  open  sea. 


>  Vkt  Hist,  b*  S6.  c.  5.  *  Deipaosoph.  b.  5.x.  9. 
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The  view  from  the  summit  of  Peotelikon  must  be  extremely  giiahdf 
as  it  is  higher  than  Hymettos,  and  in  a  more  central  situation. 

It  is  about  half  an  hour  from  the  monastery  of  Pentele  to  the 
plain  of  Athens,  and  two  hours  more  from  the  foot  of  the  moun* 
tain  to  the  town.  In  Chandler's  Athenian  inscription,  the  p^iulti- 
mate  syllable  of  this  mountain  is  long,  being  written  nnmXtatof. 

Parnes,  or  Parnetha,^  is  the  loftiest  and  most  extensiire  of  the 
Attic  mountains,  forming  the  base  of  the  triangle  which  terminates 
its  acutest  point  at  the  Sunium  promontory ;  the  two  other  sides 
being  bounded  by  the  sea.  It  begins  near  the  north  foot  of  Pente* 
likon,  and  continues  in  a  north-we^t  directioa  to  the  Thriasian,  or 
Eleusinian  plain,  when  it  branches  off  towards  the  north,  and  finaUy 
joins  the  chain  of  Cithaeron.  It  is  intermingled  with  a  multiplicity 
of  glens,  crags,  subordinate  hills,  and  well-wooded  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, richly  diversified  with  scenery,  which  is  at  once  grand  and 
picturesque :  its  modem  name  is  Oeia,  or  Noze&. 
.  Its  summit  commands  a  view  over  a  vast  extent  of  country ; 
several  villages,  monasteries,  and  churches,  are  dispersed  over 
Parnes^  with  some  interesting  antiquities.  The  eastern- deqlivity  is 
distinguished  by  a  small  AcropoUs,  probably ^  Deceleia,  which  stands 
on  a  pqinted  summit,  visifatle^om  Athens  at  a  di&tance  of  about 
fifteen  miles;  its  present  name  is  Tatoi. 

Kash^  is  a  large  village  a  little  way  up  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain,  three  hours  from  Athens.  Here  are  a  few  imperfect 
traces  of  antiquity ;  indications  perhaps  of  Xm^i^,  or  Xparatq^  •  a 
demos  of  the  tribe  of  Oineis.  The  inhabitants  of  Kasha  are  chiefly 
employed  in  making  charcoal  from  the  fcH'ests  of  the  mountain,  with 
which  they  supply  the  Athenians,  from  whom  they  experience  the 
most  contemptuous  indignity:  '^ coal-making  Kashiot,^'  is  a  com- 
mon term  of  abuse  throughout  the  country.  The  ancient  Athe- 
nians* reviled  and  despised  the  Acharnenses  for  the  same  reason ; 


VDeipnosoph.  b.  5.  c.  15.  <  Aristoph.  in  Achuii. 
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but  that  10  no.  proof,  that  Kaaha  is  Acharnee,  as  some  superficial  ob- 
servers hare  imagined. 

The  ai^ci^t  castle  of  Phyle  is  situated  higher  up  the  mountain^ 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Kasha,  6n  the  road  to  Thebes,  and 
eight  hours  from  that  city.  In  the  ascent  we  pass  over  a  small  plain 
of  grass  and  some  marshy  ground,  occasioned  by  a  stream.  In 
some  places  the  road  is  ancient  and  cut  in  the  rock:  on  one  side  a 
small  channel  is  made,  about  twenty  inches  broad  and  five  feet 
deepf  to  let  off  the  superfluous  waters  which  trickle  from  the  rocks. 

Diodorus^  placesPhyle  only  one  hundred  stadia  from  Athens, which 
9eem&  short  of  the  measure;  the  distance  being  probably  twelve 
miles,  as  it  requires  four  homrs  to  reach*  it  from  Athens.  The  same 
author  calls  it  tppovpiw  oxppov  n  o-^p<B,>^a  very  strong  fortress  ;'*  and  Cor- 
neUus  Nepos,*  ''  Castellum  munitissimum.-^  Plutarch^  denominates 
it.  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Athens. .  It  was  always  regarded  as  a  place 
of  considerable  strength •  and  importance;  and  when  Thrasybulus 
had  taken  it  by  surprise,  he  was  enabled,  with  a  very  small  force, 
to  resist  Uie  attacks  of  the  Athenian  army,  commanded  by  the  thirty 
tyrants.  We  are  told,  by  historians,  that  Thrasybulus  afterwards 
augmented  the  garrison. to; seven  hundred  men;  which  number,  from 
the  smafiness  of  the  fi3ri,  was  probably  its  complement,  though, 
on  an  extraordinary  emergency,  it  might  contain  at  least  double 
that  number.  Phyle  was  ever  afterwards  considered  as  a  place  of 
consequence :  and  is  mentioned  in  that  light  by  many  ancient 
authors. 

m 

Phyle  was  a  d^nos^  of  die  tribe  Oineis;  the  town' was  situated 
near  the  foot  of  the  castle,  hill,  or  Acropolis ;  some  traces  of  it  yet 
remain,  which  consist  of  the  foundations  of  a  square  tower,  and  a 
transverse  wall  to  guard  the  pass,  and  several  large  blocks  scattered 
about,  with  a  clear  spring  of  water  rippling  among  the  ruins  of  the 
town. 


1  B.  14.  c.  Se.  s  Life  of  ThrasybuliM. 

*  Life  of  Demetrius.  «  Strabo,  b.  9*  p»  404. 
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The  c<i»tle  ataoda  upoo  »  hill  acoesaible  onij  on  the  east  and  sealh 
sides,  which  face  the  road ;  the  other  two  sides  are  precipitoui^  To 
the  west  is  a  deep  glea  broken  by  tFemendous  preei|Mces,  crowaed 
with  the  stately  growth  of  the  waving  pine,  and  with  a  profasiai 
of  underwood  and  shrubs. 

The  building,  of  which  great  part  remaias,  is  of  an  oblong  fonn ; 
the  narrow  skle$  facing  tl^  east  and  west ;  its  length  is  aboqt  one 
hundred  and  seventy  yards,  wad  its  breadth  nearly  ninety.  There 
were  two  entrances ;  one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  south  side ; 
but  both  of  them  are  destroyed.  At  the  north-east  angle  is  a 
round  tower ;  on  the  8outh*-east  a  square  one;  and  another  of  the 
same  for«i  qu  the  noitth  side,  projecting  from  the  walb.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  northern  wall^  in  itA  present  state,  is  not  above  two 
buskdred  and  twenty-five  feet ;  perhaps. it  never  was  continued  much 
further:  the  rock  on  this,  as  well  aa  on  the  southern  side  and 
western  end,  is  naturally  protected  by  its  precipitous  ascent. 
Twenty  layers  of  blocks  are  still  seen  iq  some  parts  of  the  wall. 
They  ate  generally  parallelograms ;  though  the  system  of  acute  and 
obtuse  angles^  which  seems  tx)  have  been  disvtsed  about  the  time  of 
Alexander,  may  be  occasionally  remarked  in  thiis^  buildings 

The  date  of  the  ibuadation  of  Phyle  is  unknown.  Its  present 
name  is  Argl^o-Kastco^  I  never  heaixl  it  called  Biglia  Castro^ 
w  PhiiUo^^astrot  aiG^  some  have  asserted.^ 

The  other  Athenian  forts,  whose  situations  still  remain  unktiowa^ 
are  lipsidrion,  Panakton,  and  Aphidna;  the  two  former^  it  ap* 
pearss,  were  on  Pames ;  Panakton  was  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia.^ 

The  first  view  of  Athenst  in  comiqg  from  Thebes,  ds  firont  Phyle ; 
the  plain  and  town,  and.  Moiunt  Hymettos,  are  seen  over  tbe  crags 
of  Parnes ;  the  distance  is  terminate  by  thehoc^son  of  the  ^gean^ 
the  island  of  Hydrea,  and  the  Scylkuan  pcon^ontory,  with  the  en^ 
trance  of  the  Saronic  Gulph. 


-«— IF—*-"  ■  ""T"^""  "■'    "     ^^-*^^a-«"p^**iw-^^l^ 


^  ChandlerV  TfHvela  in  Qreece,  c.  SB.  p.  173.  and  Stuart^  vol.  3.  p.  l6. 
«  Thiicyd,  b*  5.;  c*  42. 
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'  Having  bee&  informed,  while  at  Kdisha,  of  a  curious  cavern,  high 
up  the  mountain,  I  resolved  to  visit  it,  though,  according  to  all  acr 
counts,  the  excursion  was  attended  with  great  trouble  and  fatigue. 


«BS« 


TO  A  CAVE  ON  MOUNT  PARNES. 


We  set  off  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  shepherd  of  the 
mountain  with  every  part  of  which  he  was  Well  acquainted.  In 
twenty-three  minutes  from  Kasha,  we  crossed  a  dry  water-course  ; 
above  which  rises  a  precipice,  with  some  remains  of  walls,  com- 
posed of  small  stones  and  mortar ;  and  apparently  only  a  few  him- 
dred  years  old.  The  rock  exhibits  an  aperture,  from  which  a  stream 
rises  in  winter,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  Athenian  plain.  The  rock 
9nd  stream  are  called  Janoula,  from  a  real  or  imaginary  lady  of  that 
name,  who  they  say  constructed  an  aqueduct  to  convey  the  stream 
to  her  olive  groves  in  the  plain ;  the  aqueduct  is  ruined,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  an  ancient  work.  At  Kasha  they  have 
many  traditions  relating  to  that  powerfnl  Archontess;  there  is  a' 
ruined  house  in  the  village,  which,  being  rather  more  spacious  than 
common  cottages,  is  called  her  palace. 

Continuing  biir  ascent  of  the  mountain,  we  crossed  another  rapid 

■  ,  » 

little  stream,  called  Goura,  which  falls  into  the  Alonaki ;  the  latter 
t$ke8  its  source  at  Roiimari^  a  ruined  Village  high  up  the  mountain, 
and  is  th^  sanie  which  near  Kasha  is  called  Janoula. 

Several  ancient  terraces  on  the  steep  sides  of  Parnes  are  faced  with 
walls,  to  support  the  earth ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  when  Athens 
flourished,  and  Attica  abounded  with  houses  and  population,  the 
greater  part  of  their  mountains  were  cultivated^     Similar  fences 

VOL.  I.  3  T 
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are  seen  on  the  barren  sides  of  Aigaleos  and  KorydalloSi  and  on  the 
Marathonian  side  of  Pentelikon. 

After  ascending  a  long  time  to  the  east  of  Phyle,  without  any 
roads,  or  even  paths,  we  came  to  a  small  plain  cultivated  with 
corn,  and  surrounded  by  a  grand  amphitheatre  of  precipices, 
covered  with  pines  and  evergreen  oaks ;  the  smaller  trees  were 
interspersed  with  the  wild  pear,^  different  kinds  of  arbutus,  and 
the  other  shrubs  and  plants  which  grow  on  Pentelikon  and  Hy- 
mettos. 

The  two  most  conspicuous  rocks  which  rise  from  the  plain,  are 
called  Tamilthi  and  Pap^gn^. 

Harma  was  probably  situated  near  this  spot ;  Strabo^  says  it  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  Phyle.  Beyond  this  plain  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed on  horsebfick,  and  it  is  almost  impracticable  on  foot. 

Having  tied  our  horses  to  a  tree,  we  descended  soime  steep  rocks, 
crossed  the  stream  Alcmaki,  which  was  rushing  violently  over  large 
stones,  and  ascending  one  of  the  most  difficult  places  I  ever  passed, 
arrived  at  the  long*wished-for  cavern,  after  a  most  fatiguing  journey 
of  five  hours,  incli)ding  about  an.  hour  that  we  rested  on  the  way. 

The  cave  is  the  work  of  nature ;  the  aperture  is  so  low  and  narrow, 
that  only  one  persoq  can  enter  at  a  time.  Witliin  are  some  spacious 
caverns,  ornamented  with  stalactitic  incrustations  of  a  yellow  hue. 
Not  the  least  trace  of  art  is  observable,  except  near  the  entrance, 
where  there  are  several  niches  for  votive  offerings ;  in  one  of  which 
four  iron  cramps  are  still  left  fixed  in  the  rock,  to  which  a  marble  or  a 
brazen  tablet  was  attached.*  If  we  had  possessed  sufficient  leisure, 
and  the  means  of  esicavation,  some  curious  antiquities  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  discovered. 

Under  most  of  the  niches  there  have  been  inscriptions ;  of  which 
only  two  are  visible ;  but  these  have  been  rendered  illegible  by  the 


1  AyputfUfkia.  «  B.  9.  p.  405. 
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Ucheii  which  covers  the  rock,  and  the  constant  huitiidity  which 
decomposes  its  superficies*  Three  inscriptions^  remain  within  the 
passage  whidh  kads  to  the  cave ;  several  of  the  letters  are  legible^ 
but  not  enough  to  collect  the  sense*  They  appear  to  be  proper 
names.  The  cave  is  surmounted  by  a  precipice^  which,  obscured 
by  impending  trees,  and  intertwining  shrubs,  adds  greatly  to  the 
wild  and  picturesque  interest  of  the  place.  In  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  rock,  which  rises  near  the  cave,  several  ancient  aper- 
tures have  been  cut  by  way  of  steps  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ; 
Uiey  shelve  downwards,  in  order  to  assist  the  purchase  of  the  feet 
and  hands*  We  were  told  by  our  gujde,  that  a  path  which  began  at 
the  top  of  the  precipice,  conducted  to  some  pastures  and  villages, 
higher  up  the  mountain.  The  same  kind  of  ancient  stationary  lad«- 
ders  are  fbrnied  in  perpendicular  rocks  at  Leohtium,  and  at  Syra- 
cuse in  Sicily. 

According  to  agreement,  our  guide  was  to  return  with  us  to  Ka- 
sha ;  for  without  his  assistance  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
retrace  our  way  through  these  trackless  wilds.  When  we  had  finished 
our  examination  of  the  cave  he  asked  for  his  money ;  which  I  in- 
considerately gave  him.  He  then  pointed  out  the  rock  above* 
mentioned ;  and,  enhancing  the  difiSculty  and  danger  of  the  ascent, 
advised  us  by  no  means  to  attempt  it :  ^*  But  as  for  me,'-  said  he, 
^'  I  am  accustomed  to  it :  observe  how  easily  I  can  clilnb  up  it:'' 
on  which  he  immediately  ascended,  with  perfect  fkcihty ;  and'  when 
arrived  at  the  summit  burst  into  a  laugh,  wishing  us  a  long  life,  and 
a  safe  return  to  Kasha.  We  endeavoured  to  get  hitn  down  by 
threats^  ^  which  he  despised ;  for  he  might  indeed  have  deferided 
himself  against  an  army ;  but  at  length  by  good  words,  and  a  pro- 
mise of  more  money,  together  with  an  assurance  that  we  would  not 
complain  of  him,  we  prevailed  on  himi  to  descend,  and  to  return 
with  us  to  Kasha. 


^Seethe 
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This  cave  was  probably  sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs,  hke 
that  at  Bari,  between  Athens  and  Sunium. 

jElian^  informs  us,  that  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Pan,  by  the 
Phylasians;  and  Menander,*  in  one  of  his  plays,  mentions  a  Nym- 
phaion  in  the  vicinity  of  Phyle, 

We  are  informed  by  Pausanias,^  that  there  was  a  bronze  statue  of 
Parnethian  Jupiter,  and. two  altars  of  the  same  divinity  on  Parnes; 
but,  as  usual,  he  is  not  expUcit  as  to  their  situation. 

We  returned  by  the  same  route,  and  arrived  at  Kasha  after  dark  ; 
the  fatigue  which  we  had  undergone  was  but  ill  compensated  by  the 
curiosity  we  had  gratified. 

The  north-east  extremity  of  Korydallos*  begin?  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  below  Kasha,  and  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Acharnse ;  it  i? 
separated  from  Parnes  by  a  plain.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Kory-. 
dallos  and  Aigaleos^  were  one  and  the  same  mountain  :  the  latter 
was  its  western  division,  beginning  with  the  mystic  gap,  and  sub- 
siding in  the  Saronic  Gulph,  with  Cape  Amphiale,  which  is  the  part 
of  Attica  nearest  to  Salamis ;  it  separates  the  Athenian  from  the 
Thriasian  plain. 

We  are  informed  by  Thucydides,^  that  the  Spartans,  coming 
from  the  Thriasian  to  the  Athenian  plain,  left  Aigaleos  on  the  right. 
Their  march  must  have  been  by  the  sacred  way. 

Strabo,  who  mentions  Korydallos,  omits  Aigaleos.  Pliny  men* 
tioos  the  latter,  but  omits  the .  former.  Pa.usanias,  who  notices 
neither,  probably  comprised  both  under  the  name  of  Parnes,  to. 
which,  at  a  certain  distance,  they  appear  to  be  attached. 

The  whole  of  Kory dallos,  particularly  the  Aigalean  division,  is 


,  *■  In  EpUt.  Callipidis  ad  Ctemonem,  inter  Rhetorum  littens^ 
*  Harpocration  under  the  word  fvktif  p.  344.  '  B.  I.e.  S2« 

^  It  is  written  by  Atfaenaeus  and  JElian  with  one  1«;  b;  Diodorus  and  Stephanas  with  two ; 

and  by  Strabo  indifferently,  with  one  or  two. 

'  ^  Herodot,  and  Thiicydides  write  it  Aigaleos ;  Pliny,  iEgialeus ;   and  Statins  Papiniut^ 

Egaleos.  ^  B.  2.  c.  19. 
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nearly  as  rocky  and  as  sterile  as  Hy mettos.  It  is  divided  into 
small  hills,  which  are  intersected  by  gullies  and  glens ;  but  in  some 
parts  it  is  diversified  by  pines  and  shrubs.  The  many  terraces 
which  have  been  raised  up  its  sides,  similar  to  those  on  Fames, 
and  the  other  Attic  mountains,  are  proofs  of  the  diligence  with 
which  it  was  cultivated  in  former  times.  One  of  the  summits 
of  this  mountain  is  crowned  with  the  remains  of  a  small  ancient 
fort ;  near  which  is  a  large  natural  cavern,  with  some  steps  cut  in 
the  rock.  The  Athenians  anciently  fancied  that  the  birds  of  this 
mountain  had  bad  voices,  and  used  xe^icafiu^M^  to  cackle. 


TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF  MOUNT  AIGALEOS, 

During  my  residence  at  Athens,  I  rode  with  my  artist  to  that 
point  of  the  mountain  which  rises  from  the  Cape  Amphiale ;  and 
where,  some  have  imagined,  that  Xerxes  was  stationed,  when  he 
viewed  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

Wishing  to  have  a  panoramic  drawing  from  that  celebrated  spot, 
we  quitted  Athens  at  day-break,  while  the  Muezzinns  from  the 
minarets,  were  calling  the  Musulmans  to  their  salam-namasi^  or 
moming-prayer,^ 


^  The  convocation  of  the  Muezzinns  or  El  Mudden,  from  the  minarets,  is  the  following ; 
which  is  repeated  three  times,  with  an  exceeding  loud  voice : — 

Allihou  ak^  b^,  Alldhou  ak^  bir ;  Aschahihdou  jbna  la  iiaha  ila  AUJih ;  AschahJihdon  dnna 
la  iUUia  Ua  Allih;  Aschahihdou  JUma  Sidina  Moubammed  Raasdol  AlUOi;  Aschabahd<w 
ibuia  Sidina  Moubammed  Rassbul  Allah ;  ani-a-e  SalAh,  «-!-»<«  Salih,  »-i«a  ^  el  feiab, 
a-i-a  d.  el  felah;  Alttboa  aki  Ub;  AUiOiou  ak^  bAr;  b  ibOtt  ih  A^ 

God  is  great,  God  is  great;  I  dedaie  there  is  no.Ood  but  God;  I  dedam  there  is  no  God 
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Our  rp^d  lay  l^tween  the  Museum  and  ^he  Pnjx,  and  througli 
the  pUve  groves,  gaj-dens,  ond  vineyards. 

In  a:^  hour  w^  came  to  the  en4  of  the  olivesi  and  passed  by  a 
large  ti^iQuliu)  of  earth  which  had  been  opened^  and  which  ccmtaiDed 
a  square  chan^ber  regnlarly  constructed  ^riih  large  stoaes4  I  en^ 
deavoured  ajt  that  time  in  vajin  to  learn  what  curiosities  it  enclosed » 
for  the  excavations  which  Mre^e  then  execntiag  were  eavdoped  in  a 
certain  degree  of  ipysterions.  secrecy^  which  baffled'  mquiiy  and 
eluded  obseryajtiont  But  I  have  since  understood  that  it  ccmtained 
a  beautifiil  vase^  of  the  thinnest  bronze,  placed/ within  another  vase 
of  marble,  and  containing  burnt  bones  and  an  alabaster  lekuthos. 

A  few  hundred  paces  further  towards  Aigaleos  are  several  blocks 
and  foundations,  some  rocks  flattened  and  cut  into  steps,  and  two 
ancient  wells.  This  may  have  been  the  situation  of  a  small  demos. 
Nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  some  well  preserved,  and  regu^ 
larly  constructed  walls ;  and  the  extensive  foundations,  with  the  ac- 
cumulated tiles  and  small  stones,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  site  of  a 
considerable  town;  perhaps  of  Korydallos,  which,  according  to 
S^re^bpi*  Wfa?^ .  o»#,  of :thfe  4enioi. 

A  P^PJi^t^QA  pf  ;A4gaI$[0s,  called  Gagabilla^  reaches  nearly  to  these 
ruin§j  apd  at.,th$;  foot  of  the  mountainis  a  small  village  called  <>hb« 
r&ki,  with  some  ancient  blocks  of  ston&and  traces  in  the  vicinity : 
t^  ^emQ»A(y.^9c  .wa9  perbftps  in.thisjaituationi  Tx>  the^leftuMirthe 
se^i  twft  hr^  tunmli  wer^^.visible. 

Hjs^ymcr^s^  aidry  Wfit«]r.coui80»  wei^egiui.  to  ascend  by  lagoodr 
road  in  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  some  parts  of  it.  ape ;  evidentiy^ 
ancient,  as  the  rocks  have  been  cut  down  with  considerable  labour ; 
and  it  is  in  all  probability  the  identicfid  way  by  whi<^  the  great  king 


■^T" 


Mk^k>Ma*i 


but  Gdd;  Ideclw)8'tbift4Nur.X<aifdiMoidMiiimedi^^^^  tluit  our 

the  place  of  MdvatioD ;  GkodiB  great^iG^b  greal  \t  ih&n^mrQbdim^OodLi 
^  it  k.  at  pBBieiitiki.tlfte  J3ritUi>M«80iiin.<  *  Bi  9;  p.^aO^ ' 
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|>a88ed  to  the  fatal  spdt^  from  wfaetice  he  beheld  tke  triumph  of  his 
enemies  and  the  destrtictioh  of  his  fleet.  Here  the  deepest  humiUation 
was  inflicted  upon  the  pride  of  the  tyrant,  and  he  was  contented  to 
purchase  his  personal  security  by  an  ignominious  flight,  from  a  coun- 
try, which  his  imagination  had  i^ubjugated,  stnd  from  a  people  whom 
he  had  menaced  with  chains.  It  seems  howisver  that  even  contempo* 
rary  authors  are  not  precisely  agreed,  with  respect  to  the  particular 
spot  from  which  Xerxes  contemplated  the  battle. 

j&cbylus,  in  his  Itepo-os/,^  saya  he  viewed  the  whol6  ariny  from 
a  high  hill  near  the  sea : 

Eipeof  yof  itx^  itoarrt^  ^iMyni  oTpurou 

He  clearly  alludes  to  the  summit  of  Aigaleos,  which  is  above  Am* 
phiale.  Herodotus,'  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  imply  that  he  sat  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Themistocles,  has  the  following  passage 
concerning  this  subject :  ^*  As  soon  as  it  was  day  Xerxes  placed 
himself  on  high  to  view  his  fleet,  and  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  battle. 
Pbanodtinua  says,  he  siat  upon  an  eminence  above  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  where  the  channd'  which  separates  the  coast  of  Atiica 
from  llie  island  is  narrowest.  But  Acestodorus  writes,  that  it  was.  in 
the  confines  of  Megara,  upon  those  hills  which  ate  called  the  Horns,, 
where  he  sat  on  a  golden  seat.^'  It  is  singular  that  Plutarch  should 
not  have  cited 'the  authority  of  ^schylus;  he  has  not  noticed  the 
aocount  of  H^odotus  from  his  dislike  to  that  author. 

The  throne  of  the  Persian  mOfitaTbh  was  afterwards  dedicated  to 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Athenian^ ;  Defnosthenes  calls  HAt^foif 
apyufovofm — a  seat  with  silver  feet. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Aristides,  affirms,  that  ^^  the  greatest 
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stress  and  fury  of  the  battle. seems  to  have  lain  about  Psyttalia;  and 
a  trophy  was  accordingly  erected  in;  that  island/' 

According  to  Pausanias,^  the  trophy  was  in  Salamis  :  Herodotus^ 
does  not  inform  us  how  many  Persians  landed  at  Psyttalia :  Pausa-* 
nias?  says  four  hundred  ;  they  were  cut.  to  pieci^  by  Aristides^  and 
his  troops.  According  to  Henry  Dodwell,^  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  20th  of  October,  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  before 
Christ. 

The  breadth  of  the  canal  between.  Salamis  and  Cape  AmphiAle, 
is,  in  the  narrowest  part,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  Strabo^  says- 
two  stadia.  It  is  said  that  Xerxes^  attempted  to  unite  the  island 
with  the  continent,  and  that,  the  causeway  was  actually  begun. 
This  was  an  enterprise  characteristic  of  him  who  threw  a  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont,  perforated  a  promontory  of  Athos,  and  con- 
ceived the  gigantic  project  of  inundating  the  Thessalian  plains,  by 
damming  up  the  channel  of  the  Peneios  in  the  vale  of  Tempe. 

Strabo^  asserts  that  there  was  a  quarry,  Xar/?pov,  above  Cape  Am- 
phiale,  but  does  not  explain  of  what  material :  it  is  still  seen,  and  is 
of  a  soft  calcariouB  stone,  diflferent.  from  the  rest  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  of  a  much  harder  quality.. 

The  view  commanded  from  this  .elevated  spot  :is  of  such  a  natures 
that  no  other  could  have  been  so  judiciously  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  the  operations  of  contending  navies  within  ^the 
Salaminian  gulph:  it  is  of  sufficient  height  to  look. down  upon  the 
particular  action  of  every  ship ;  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  ele- 
vated distinctly  to  recognise  the  different  vessels  by  their  colours  or 
their  forms*  From  this  spot  I  could  readily  discern  the  number  of 
passengers  in  the  ferry-boat,  which. happened  to  be.  passing,  from 
the  foot  of  Aigaleos  to  Salamis. 


»  B.  1.  c.  36.  «  B.  8.  c.  76  and  95.  »  B.  1.  c.  36. 

♦  Herodot.  b.  S.  c.  95.  *  De  Cyclis.  •  B.  9.  p.  395- 

^  Herodot  b.  8.  c.  97.    Ctcsias  Penic.    Strabo,  b.  9.  p.  395.  .  •  B.  9-p.  395. 
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When  Xerxes,  who  had  been  anxiously  attending  to  the  operations 
of  the  battle,  remarked  the  slaughter  of  his  troops  in  the  little  island 
ofPsjttalia,  which  was  just  beneath  him,  he  immediately  quitted 
Aigaleos,  and  precipitately  withdrew  from  Greece/ 

The  panorama  from  this  place  commands  the  plain  and  town  of 
Athens,  and  the  principal  Attic  mountains  :  Mount  Oche  in  Euboea, 
is  seen  beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  Fentelikon;  Hymettos 
stretches'  down  towards  >Cape  Zoster ;  beyond  it  is  Laurion,  the 
kiland  ef  Patroclus,  and  the  Sunium  promontory,  terminating  the 
Attic  coast ;  after  which  is  the  horizon  of  the  ^gean»  the  islands 
of  Belbina,.  Hydrea,  and  the  Scyllaian  promontory,  the  mountain- 
ous coast  of  Argolis,with  the  peninsula  of  Methana,  arisiug  beyond 
the  island  of  Mgina,^ 

Nearer  the  eye  are  the  Athenian  ports,  particularly  Mounychia 
and  Piraeuii ;  the  insular  rocks  of  Psy ttalia  and  Atalanta^  the  Cyfao- 
soura  and  island  of  Salamis,  with  its  two  villages,  and  its  gl'eat  port> 
beyond  which  is  distinguished  the  Acrocorinthos ;  and  still  further, 
the  Achaian  and  Arcadian  mountains :  other  small  islands  are  seen 
in  the  strait,  between  Salamis  and  the  foot  of  Aigaleos.  Mount 
Gerania,  the  plain  of  Megara,  Mount  Keritta  &nd  Fames,  with 
the  £leusiniaD  plain,  and  ruins,  complete  the  entire  circle  of  this 
beautiful  and  interesting  picture.^  The  modern  name  of  Aiga« 
leos  is  Skarmagga ;'  there  is  a  liietochi  of  the  same  name,  situated 
near  Cape  Amphiale,  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Pen  tele. 

The  forests  which  live  in  the  poetry  of  Statins  Papinius  are  now 
degenerated  into  a  few  dwarfish  fir-trees,  some  scattered  bushes,  dnd 
a  profusion  of  aromatic  herbs» 


^  The  following*  are  some  of  tbe  bearings  from  Aigaleos : — western  end  of  Belbina, 
s.  22  B.  Beginning  of  the  Cynosoura  of  Salamis,  and  the  contiguous  extremity  of  Psyttalia, 
8.  7  B.  Southern  extremity  of  Hydrea,  s.  2  w.  Southern  extremity  of  iEgina,  a.  6  w. 
Tower  on  the  Acropolis  of  Elensb,  n»  12  w. 

*  Pronounced  Skarmanga. 
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Mount  Brilessos  is  probably  a  low  chain  of  hills  called  TvpxcCouyo^ 
«*  the  Turk's  Mountains/'  which  nearly  joins  the  north  foot  of  An- 
chesmos ;  these  hills  are  to  the  east  of  the  Academy,  and  the  village 
of  Padischah,  and  crossing  the  olive  grove,  from  north  to  south,  are 
nearly  parallel  with  Pentelikon  and  Hymettos,  and  at  righ,t  angles 
with  Fames  and  Korydallos. 

Thucydides^  informs  us,  that  the  Spartans,  quitting  Aebamse, 
laid  .waste  the  villages  between  Parnes  and  Brilessos.  This  part 
of  the  Athenian  plain,  which*  is  fertilized  by  the  Cephissos,  is  at 
present^  as  it  must  have  been  in  all  prior  periods,  distinguished  by 
its  superior  opulence,  and  more  abundant  population.  Chandler 
says,  that  Brilessos  is  now  called  Nozea,  but  that  is  the  name  of 
Pames,  Great  part  of  TupxojSouw  is  composed  of  grey  marble,  si- 
milar in  colour  to  that  of  Hymettos,  but  of  a  more  friable  quality. 

The  situation  of  Mount  Ikarios  is  also  unknown ;  it  has  be^ 
supposed  to  be  part  of  Korydallos,  bat  I  know  not  on  what  autho* 
rity ;  it  took  its  name  from  the  father  of  Erigone^  and  was  situated 
where  he  is  imagined  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Athenian 
peasants.* 

Statins'  says,  that  he  was  killed  in  the  Marathonian  forest;  but 
his  scholiast  Lactantius  asserts,  that  Marathon  was  a  mountain  of 
Attica ;  probably  Ikarios  was  near  Marathon,  and  was  perhaps  a 
subordinate  hill  of  the  easterii  side  of  Pentelikon,  which  rises 
from  that  plain.  Ikarios,  or  Ikaria,  was  a  demos  of  the  tribe 
^geis.^ 

The  rocky  hill  Anchesmos  stands  a  short- way  to  the  east  of  the 
ancient  walls  of  Athens;  it  elevates  itself  fronir  the  plain, -into a 
rapid  acclivity,  of  a  conical  form,  with  a  rock-crowned  summit, 
where  a  flat  surface  formerly  displayed  the  statue  of  Anchesihian 


>  B.  £.  c.  23.  «  Apollodor.  b.  3.  '  B.  1 1.  Theb.  v.  630. 

*  Harpocration,  Lexic.  p.  196.    Stephas.  de  UrUb-p.  413.    Heaydi*  Lesic*  vok€.'  p.  85. 
Suidas  Lexic.  vol.  2.  p.  110. 
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Jate;^  but  for  wfaich^.a  later  age  has  substituited  the  small  church  of 
Saint  George,  from  which  the  hill  takes  its  present  name.  The 
height  of  Anchesmos  from  the  plain,  appears  to  be  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Saint  Peter^s  church  at  Rome. 

The  panorama,  from  this  hill,  thou^  not  near  so  extensive  as* 
that  from  Hymettos,  gives,'  on  account  of.  its  proximity  to  Athens, 
a  clear  idea  of  its  ancient  reniains,  and  of  the  vaitious  objects  in  the 
surrounding  plain  ;  of  its  mountdins^  its.  ports,  and  islands,  with  the 
otait-stretchifigPelopbhiiesian  heights.  In  the  walls  of  the  church 
are  the  fallowing  fragmented  itiscriptiotas,  the  first  df  which,  has 
been  imperfectly  published  by  Spon : — 

lONO.  . 
ITOI 
80TAHSKAIAHM0T . 

0£IIAAAHNETS 


OKHPra 
IO£AAAOTXO£ 
TH£BOTAH£KAIAHMOT. 


, .£CKQI. 
NIIAMACTirrA.  ' 
AAPErorEEI 

HNTPITONHM 


•    /  


•      «       \  J 


■\   «• 


/    •  1     • 

A.  short  way  from  the  siAnmit  of  Anchesmos,  on  the  side  facing 
Athens,  is  a  small  platform,  and  a  church  built  against  the  rock, 
which  has  been  flattened ;  and  in  the  front  are  some  holes^  which 


/  » 


.b.'l.  c.  32. 
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seem  to  have  been  made  for  the  reception  of  beams :  this  is  proba* 
bly.  the  site  of  an  ancient  structure.  • 

•  The  rest  of  Anchesmos  is  too  steep  ever  to  have  had  any. 
habitations;  yet  ancient  tiles,  and  broken  pottery,  are  found  ia 
abundance  on  the  steepest  parts.   / 

.  A  single  column  of  white  marble  has  been  set  up  at  the  western 
foot  of  the  hill  by  the  Turks,  as  a  mark  for  their  arrows^  which  they 
shoot  with  great  precision  and  dexterity.  . 

:  The  Ionic  aqueduct  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  was  near  this  spot, 
has  been  entirely  removed  since  the  time  of  Stuart;^  three  of  its 
pieces  form  the  modern  gate  of  Athens,  which  is  opposite  Anches- 
mos. Some  ancient  edifices  have  been  situated  at  the  southern 
base  of  the  hill ;  they  are  indicated  by  imperfect  traces,  and  a  pave- 
ment, consisting  of  small  tessera  of  white  marble.  A  short  way 
south-east  of  this  place  is  the  monastery  of  Asomatos,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  AmpSlo  Kepous.  ^ 

Near  the  western  foot  of  Anchesmos  is  an  insulated  rock,  which 
is  rent  asunder  from  top  to  bottom.  The  intermediate  space  formed 
by  the  fissure  is  about  two  feet  wide,  and  easily  pervious.  The  rock 
is  called  £;giaTo  ^«Tp«,  the  "Split  Rock/* 

Another  insular  rock  of  considerable  size  is  situated  more  to  the 
north,  the  summit  of  which  has  been  cut  and  flattened ;  and  it  is 
characterized  by  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  with  an  illegible  in* 
scription  in  large  letters  cut  on  its  surface. 

There  are  some  other  hills  in  Attica,  which  have  been  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors,  but  whose  situations  have  not  been  ascertained; 
particularly  4>cXXfu;,  Ayaxata^  ZiksXm^  and  TloixiXov.  The  insulated  hill, 
now  called  Agios  EUas,  to  the  east  of  the  Mystic  gap,  is  marked  in 
some  maps^  as  Poikilon ;  and  it  would  appear  from  Pliusanias,^ 
that  it  must  have  been  nearly  in  this  situation. 


*  Vol.  3.  c.  4.  *  See  Geog.  of  Attica,  by  Mods.  Barbii  da  Socage. 

•  B.  1,  c.  37. 
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A  hill  which  is  at  present  called  Kaxoa-ouyXfi^  is  found  near  the 
monasterj^  of  Daphne,  and  there  is  another  named  KafMyni^  in  the 
plain  of  Eleusis.  Several  small  hills  also  occur  between  Athens  and 
Sunium ;  but  they  are  subordinate  branches  of  Hymettos,  or  of 
Laurion.  Some  other  elevations  are  seen  in  the  plain  between 
PenteUkoQ  and  Hymettos;  and  another  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ilissos^  opposite  to  the  Museeum. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

■ 

Tinfelling  in  Attics.  Hospitalitj.  ItubitorAchftiiift.  ColMsftI  marble  Ikm  near  Hymettot.  HwiriMflf 
lomedemoi  between  Cape  KqUm  and  Cape  2k>8ter.  YUlaf^  of  Cepbufcia.  PalaioBnwusaDdBniiite; 
Port  Raphte.  Antiquities  in  the  islanda  of  the  port  YiUage  of  Keratea.  Rains  of  Tborikos.  A»> 
dent  shafts  of  the  ailYerminefy  and  ruins  on  Laorion*  Scoria.  PromontoiyofSiiniam.  Ylewflvnit 
Doric  temple.  Metoohiof  Alegrina.  Village  of  KatapbiliL  Port  Anaphisi.  Tillages  Andameii  and 
Elimbosy  and  ancient  remains.  Village  of  Bari.  Cave  near  it.  Cape2joster.  Ancient  remains.  Aime 
at  Athens, 

Having  described  the  principal  antiquities  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Athens,  I  shall  proceed  to  mention  the  few  imperfect 
traces  I  found  in  my  excursions  about  the  country.  The  travelting 
in  Attica  is  perfectly  secure;  the  inhabitants  are  kind  and  hospi* 
table  to  strangers ;  and  I  never  experienced  either  incivility  or 
extortion. 

In  most  parts  of  Greece  the  Protogeroi,  or  Khodgea-Bashys,  are 
obliged  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  travellers,  and  to  procure  them 
lodging  and  provisions,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms :  they  resem- 
ble the  ^&fOi  of  ancient  times,  who  were  the  hosts  of  private  tra- 
vellers. The  consuls  and  agents  of  foreign  nations  in  Turkey  cor- 
respond to  the  ^po^ivoi^  of  antiquity,  who  attended  to  the  interest  of 
the  nations  which  they  represented,  and  lodged  the  ambassadors. 

The  house  of  a  consul  in  Turkey  is  a  security  against  all  crimes 
and  outrages,  aft  the  residence  of  a  foreign  minister  is  at  Rome. 

Attica  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  public- 
houses^  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  Carriages  were  in  use ;  but 
the  numerous  mountains  caused  travelling  on  mules  to  be  occasion- 
ally preferred.    The  ancient  traces  of  carriage  wheels  are  however 


^  See  Aristoph.  Aves,  ▼.  1022,  and  his  scboliaat,  and  Vaa  Dale,  Din.  9.  p.  773, 8u. 
*  Ttariox€ta.    Plutarch's  life  of  Cato  Minor. 
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observable  dn  the  rocks  of  most  of  the  Attic  mountains,  par- 
ticularly on  Parnes  and  Aigaieos,  over  which .  were  the  principal 
passes  into  BoBotia ;  but  the  mode  of  conveyance  seems  not  to 
have  been  more  expeditious  than  at  present ;  for  according  to  Pro- 
copius/  a  day 's  j<^umey  was  reckoned  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia. 

The  ancient  hospitality,  which  the  Greeks  considered  as  so  sacred 
and  inviolable,  is  still  partially  preserved.  When  the  travelled  makes 
a  secbnd  tour  through  the  country,  he  can  hardly  do  any  thing 
more  offifensTve  to  the  person,  by  whotn  he  was  entertained  in  his 
first  journey,  than  by  not  again  having  recourse  to  the  kindness 
of  his  former  host. 

Travelling  would  indeed  be  impracticable  in  Greece,  if  it  were 
not  facilitated  by  this  noble  sentiment ; .  for  the  Protogeroi  are  not 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  miserable  Khans  or  Kara* 
vanserais,  are  generally  constructed  only  in  towns  or  on  highways. 

Travelling,  in  the  greater  part. of  Greece,  seems  to  have  beeti '^- 
ciently  at  least  as  difficult  as  it  is  at  the  present  day :  and  that 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  laws  of  hospitality •' 

This  reciprocal  hospitality  beqame  h^editary  in  families ;  and 
the  friendship  which  was  thus. contracted,  was  not  less  binding  than 
the  ties  of  affinity,  or  of  blood.  Those  between  whom  a  re^rd  had 
been  cemented  by  the  intercourse  of  hospitality,  were  provided 
with  some  particular  mark,  which,  being  handed^  dow^  fronft  fatli^ 
to  son,  established  a  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  families, 
for  several  generations.  This  mark  was  the  wii(io\w  ^mnw  of  the 
iGreeks,and  the  tessera  hospikdis  of  the  Latins.  The  av/AfioXow  was  some- 
jtinnes  an  astragal,*  probably  of  lead,  which,  being  cut  in  halves^^ 


>  De  Bello  VandaK  b.  1.  c.  1.  p.  177.  Paris  «dit.     See  also  Dion.  Chryso^tom.  Qret  & 
*  The  astragal  was  a  bone  of  the  vertebra  of  the  hinder  feet  of  cloven-footed  animals,  rlin. 

Nat.  Hist.  b.  1 1.  c.  45  and  46. 
^  Jacobi  Nicoiai  Loensis  Miscell.  Epiphill.  b.  4.  c.  19*     Samuefis  Petiti  Miscell. 

b..2.  c.  1.    Note  on  ▼•  6lS.  Euripid.  Medea^' S<#oii  re  vc/ivciy  a¥fiPoK%  oi  ipcunvci  ^  iv. 
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one  half  was  kept  by  the  host,  and  the  other  by  the  person  whom 
he  had  entertained.  On  future  occasions  they  or  their  descend- 
ants,  by  whom  the  symbol  was  recognised,  gave  or  received  hos* 
pitality  on  comparing  the  two  tallies.  I  found  some  half  astragalsi 
of  lead  in  Greece,  which  had  probably  served  for  this  purpose* 
The  Romans  cut  a  tessera  in  two  as  signs  of  hospitality* 
Plautus,  in  his  play  called  Psenulus,^  represents  Hanno  the  Car-t 
thaginian^  as  retaining  a  symbol  of  hospitality  reciprocally  witU 
Antidamas  of  Calydon ;  but  Antidamas  being  dead,  he  addresses 
himself  to  his  son  Agorastocles,  and  says  : — 


Si  ita  est,  tesseram 


Conferre,  si  vis,  hospitalem — eccam  attuli,' 

Agorastocles  answers : — 
^}  Agedum  hue  ostende,  est  par  probe,  nam  habeo  domum/^ 

To  which  Hanno : — 

**  O  mi  hospes,  salve  multum^  nam  mihi  tuus  pater 
Pater  tuus  ergo  hospes  Antidamas  fuit ; 
Haec  mihi  hospitalis  tessera  cam  illo  fuit/^ 

Agorastocles  proceeds : — 

"  Ergo  hie  apud  me  hospitium  tibi  prsebebitur/^ 

**  If  this  be  the  case,  here  is  the  tally  of  hospitality,  which  1  have 
brought ;  compare  it  if  you  please. — Shew  it  me ;  it  is  indeed  the 
tally  to  that  which  I  have  at  home : — My  dear  host,  you  are  heartily 
welcome ;  for  your  father  Antidamas  was  my  host ;  this  was  the 
token  of  hospitality  between  him  and  me ;  and  you  shall  therefore 
be  kindly  received  in  my  house/^ 


^  Act  5.  •€•  s* 
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.  On  the  15th  of  October,  after  the  heat  of  the  summer  had  sub- 
sided, I  sat  out  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  my  artist,  and  two 
Greeks.  My  object  was  to  visit  some  of  the  villages  in  the  plain, 
to  observe  the  manners  of  the  country  people,  and  to  search  for 
antiquities  and  inscriptions.  We  proceeded  towards  the  Mystic 
gap,  in  the  way  to  Eleusis,  and  in  half  ah  hour  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  pointed  hill  joining  Korydallos,  which  is  conjectured  to  be 
Poikilon.  We  reached  its  summit  in  eleven  minutes,  and  examined 
the  church  of  Saint  Elias,  which  is  entirely  modem  ;  nor  are  there 
any  traces  whatever  of  antiquity.  Our  trouble  was  however  repaid 
by  the  beautiflil  view  which  the  situation  commands,  of  Athens, 
and  its  plain,  its  mountains,  and  its  ports. 

We  proceeded  from  hence  to  the  monastery  of  Daphne,  passed 
by  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  her  votive  rock,  saw  Eleusis  across  the 
plain,  and  turning  to  the  north-east,  passed  near  some  cottages  in 
theThriasian  plain,  belonging  to  Kasha.  In  the  vicinity  we  re« 
marked  a  well  for  the  preservation  of  rain  water,  with  the  dry 
channel  of  a  winter  torrent. 

After  travelling  for  two  hours  and  nineteen  minutes  from  the 
votive  rock,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Parnes;  and  were  an  hour 
in  ascending  from  hence  to  Kasha,  by  a  route  that  was  intricate 
and  difficult. 

Having  passed  the  night  at  this  village  we  quitted  it  the  next 
morning;  and  descending  towards  the  plain  of  Athens,  by  a  road 
to  the  east  of  the  usual  way,  in  twenty  minutes  reached  some  scat- 
tered cottages,  the  Xalybia  of  Kasha,  at  the  north-east  extremity 
of  Korydallos.  This  mountain  is  here  distinctly  separated  from 
.  Parnes,  by  an  intervening  plain. 

'  Ah  hour  from  Kasha  brought  us  to  some  blocks,  traces^  and  foun- 
dations of  a  considerable  town  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  eminence ;  upon 
the  summit  of  which  is  the  church  of  Ay<oi  o-opairra,  "  Forty  Saints,*' 
about  which  are  several  fine  blocks  of  white  marble,  two  sarco- 
phagi,  and  a  tlurd  within  the  church.  The  fragment  of  an  Ionic 
capital  was  the  only  architectural  ornanient  which  I  observed. 
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'  These  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  tiie  remains  of  Acharnae,  whidi%as 
in  the  tribe  Oneis.^  It  was  sixty  stadia*  £rom  Athens :  corresponding 
to  two  hours,  which  is  the  distance  according  to  the  present  com* 
putation.  Thucydides  says,  it  was  the  largest  of  the  Attic  demoi ; 
its  contingent  for  the  public  service  was  three  thousand  men*  The 
favourite  divinities  of  Acharnae,  according  to  Pausanias,^  were 
Apollo  Agyaeus,  Hercules,  Minerva  Hygeia,  and  Bacchus  the 
singer. 

Near  the  church  is  an  ancient  inscription/  with  two  vases  repre- 
sented on  the  inscribed  part ;  one  in  a  low  relief,  the  other  only  out^ 
lined :  it  was  some  years  ago  taken  to  Athens,  but  the  Greeks  of 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Menldi  complained  so  loudly  of  their 
loss,  that  it  was  restored  to  its  original  place.  This  is  not  die  only 
instance  I  have  remarked  of  the  strong  attachment  which  the  Greeks 
feel  for  their  ancient  remains.  This  sentiment  indeed  sometimes 
originates  in  their  superstition;  las  was  the  case  respecting  the 
Sigaean  marble ;  but  it  is  also  frequently  excited  by  a  more  laudable 
veneration  for  their  renowned  ancestors.  While  I  was  copying  the 
inscription,  some  of  the  Menidiotes  came  up  and  desired  me  not  to 
attempt  its  removal,  as  they  should  by  no  means  permit  it.  Athens 
is  visible  from  this  place. 

We  quitted  the  ruins  and  passed  near  the  pretty  village  Menidi, 
which  Stuart^  conjectures  to  be  the  ancient  Paionidai,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  great  olive  grove,  in  a  line  with  the  summit  of 
Parnes,  as  seen  from  Athens.  Three  low  tumuli  are  at  a  short  dis<* 
tance  from  the  village.  Half  an  hour  from  Menidi  we  crossed  a 
deep  torrent  bed,  called  Megalo  Potamos,  the  ^^  Great  River  ;'^  in 
the  bottom  is  a  corn  mill  turned  by  a  stream  which  comes  from 
ParneS.    In  seventeen  minutes  more  we  passed  through  a  village 


^  Stepban.  de  Urbib.  p.  202.  ^  Thucyd.  b.  2.  c.  19.  ^  B.  1.  c.  31. 

*  Thia  iiiBcription  was  at  Menidi  as  eariy  as  the  dme  of  Fourmont,  and  -was  accurately  copied 

by  hini,  and  is  in  bis  maouscripts  at  the  King's  liblBry  at  Paris.  '  Vol.  3.  p.  14.  ^ 
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call^  Koukoubages/  and  in  a  quarter  ef  an  hour  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Eraklida,^  which  is  prettily  situated ^  enriched  with  olives^ 
vineyards,  and  gardens^  and  enjoying  abundance  of  water,  which 
in  Attica  is  ahnost  as  highly'  valued  as  wine.  The  village  is  inter^ 
spersed  with  a  few  aiuiient  traces^  and  commands  a  view  of  the 
Athenian  Acropolis.  We  passed  the  night  in  a  hospitable  Albanian 
tettage,  and-  the  next  morning  breakfasted  with  the  Turkish  Agiia, 
who  treated  us  with  the  greatest  civility. 

'  'We  proceeded  towards  the  northern  foot  of  Hymettos^  in  search 
€^  a  m^a^ble  lion  of  a  colossal  size,  which  we  had  been  informed 
was  lying  near  a  church  not  far  from  the  road  to  Marathon.  We 
passed  through  Mt4foo^»  %mi»^ "  Lower  Marousi,"''  which  is  a  pretty  vil- 
lage, rich  in  vineyards  and  olives.  Not  far  from  this  is  M^oucroi 
»t$m»^  ^  Upper  Marousi.^' 

Upon  our  departure  from  this  place  we  crossed  a  small  stream 
near  two  churches,  and  observed  some  large  poplars,  the  only  trees 
I  have  seen  of  this  kind  in  Attica,  elcept  a  few  near  the  southern 
foot  of  Pentehkon^  After  passing  over  a  stream^  a  large  tumulus 
appeared  upon  the  left :  the  Country  was  well  cukivated,  but  not 
the  smallest  trac^  of  a  road  was  to  be  seen. 

We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Hymettos  bdow  the  mcmastery  of  St. 
John,  which  is  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  from  Kasha,  in  a 
straight  line,  without  including  stopping.  The  monastery,  which 
is  deserted,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  of  Hymettos,  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  Athens  and  its  plain,  and  of  Eubosa  and  the  Opun- 
tian  Ghilph  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  colossal  lion»  which  was 
the  principal  object  of  my  search,  was  also^  distinguishable  in  the 
plain  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mo«mt^n*  Having  descended  to  the 
plain  and  passed  round  the  northern  foot  of  Hymettos,  we  came  to 
a  churcli  with  several  blocks  of  marble^^  and  a  smaU  Ionic  capital 
near  it ;  w^hich  indicate  the  site  of  a  temple. 


^  Tbis  w^N^is  the  pkical  of  Kovjrov/3aca,  an  owl. 

*  Stuart  writes  it  EfKucXiiy  and  thinks  it  the  ancient  A^^^^cXaco,  voL  3.  p»  10. 
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The  Hon  is  three  quarters  of  an  hour '  distant  from  the  monastery 
of  St.  John,  and  is  situated  near  a  church,  which  is  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure  composed  of  ancient  blocks  of  stone,  with  several  surviving 
traces  of  some  considerable  edifice.  The  lion  is  of  Pentelic  marble» 
in  the  purest  style,  and  well  preserved  except  the  legs,  which  are 
wanting.     Other  remains  would  no  doubt  be  found  by  excavating. 

The  number  of  sculptured  lions  which  are  seen  in  Attica  had 
probably  some  allegorical  signification.  Attica  was  an  iBgyptian 
colony,  and  many  of  its  customs  must  have  been  imported  from,  the 
mother  country.  The  lion  was^one  of  the  hieroglyph! cal  personifi- 
cations of  water  in  iBgypt,  as  the  Nile  is  at  the  highest  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  zodiacal  sign  of  the  lion.  This  is  clearly  explained  by 
Plutarch,^  who  says  the  lion  was  honoured,  and  its  figure  placed 
in  temples,  because  the  Nile  overflowed  when  the  sun  was  in  the 
lion.  Julius  Pollux'  mentions  the  lion  as  guardian  of  fountains, 
Xmv  Kfnvo^vX»^ ;  and  it  was  an  ancient  custom,  which  is  still  practised 
by  the  modems,  to  make  the  water  of  fountains  spout  from  the 
mouth  of  that  animal.  The.  colossal  lion  which  was  taken  by  the 
Venetians  from  the  Pireeus,  formed  part ,  of  a  fountain  that  gushed 
from  its  mouth.  The  spquts  upon  the  Grecian  temples  are  generally 
lions'  heads,  originating  probably  from  the  same  cause.  There  is  a 
scarce  silver  coin  of  Larissa,  on  .which  a  female  is  represented  draw^ 
ing  water  from  a  fountain  which  issues  from  a  lion's  mouth.  On 
another  silver  coin^  of  Pherai,  in  Thesss^ly,  the  Hyperian  fountain  is 
indicated  by  a  Uon's  head,  and  on  a  vase  of  terra  cotta  which  wais 
found  at  Agrigentiim,^  are  represented  two  lions'  heads  with  water 
issuing  from  their  mouths.  We  returned  to.  Athens  the  same  day, 
the  distance  firom  the  lion  being  two  hours  and  a  half. 


-  II.  •  •  ^ 


^  Sympos.  4.  Ptob,  5.  and  de  Iiid.  et  Osirid. 

*  ODomast.  b.  8.  c.  9*  aeg.  113..  ^  In  the  coUeclioii  of  Colonel  Leake. 

^  In  the  coHection  of  William  Haniltoo^  Esq. 
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TO   SOME  RUINS   NEAR  CAPE   ZOSTER. 

As  I  was  desirous  of  exploring  the  sea  shore  between  Cape  Kolias 
and  Cape  Zoster,  aod  of  searching  for  the  remains  of  some  of  the 
demoi  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pausauias,  we  quitted  Athens  on 
the  22nd  of  November,  and  passing  through  the  Albanian  gate, 
crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Ilissos.  There  was  ice  and  snow  on  the 
road ;  and  the  summits  of  Hymettos,  Fames,  Pentelikon,  Gerania, 
and  the  Peloponnesian  mountains,  that  were  covered  with  snow, 
brought  to  our  recollection  the  dreary  winter  of  a  more  northern 
latitude. 

Proceeding  in  a  southern  direction  towards  Sunium,  we  arrived  in 
two  hours,  at  a  low  promontory  and  peninsula  called  Agiea.  The 
w^ole  plaiii  froni  which  the  peninsula  projects  is  strewed  with  ian- 
cient  remains,  that  are  overgrown  with  the  impenetrable  lentiscus. 
The  small  church  of  St.  Nicolo  seems  to  occupy  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple. 

Among. the  bushes  I  discovered  a  marble  lion,  admirably  sculp- 
tured in  the  style  of  those  at  Mycenae :  it  is  in  a  recumbent  posture ; 
its  length  is  four  feet  nine  inches ;  but  its  head  is  mutilated. 

Not  many  paces  from  the  lion  is  a  marble  statue  of  a  female 
figure,  in  drapery,  and  as  large  as  life:  it  is  in  a  good  style, 
but  has  been  much,  impaired.  These  ruins  sqem  the  remains  of  a 
considerable  demos.  From  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  rises  Mount 
Bemtdi,  which  is  that  part  of  Hymettos  anciently  called  Anudros. 

We  returned  to  Athens  through  the  village  caUed  Trag5nes,  hear 
whichthe  Cape  of  AgiaKosmos  projects  into  the  sea. 

.  H6re  are  also  the  remains  of  a  town,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
cella  of  a  terhple,:  near  which  is  a  mutilated  bas-relief  representing  the 
sacrifice  of  a  goat,,  and  some  rites  associated  with  the  mythology  of 
Bacchus,  who  perhaps  had  a  temple  at  this  place,  of  which  the  mo- 
dern name  of  Tragttnes  may  be  traditional,  and  derived  firom  Tpofypg^  a 
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goat^  as  the  word  Ai|«i^,  the  ancient  name  of  this  demos^  seems  to 
have  been  from  Ai|,  which  also  signifies  a  goat.  We  returned  to 
Athens  the  same  eveinag.  * 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1805^  we  traversed  Boeotia,  Locris,  and 
Thessaly ;  but,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  present  subject/ 1  ^all 
first  proceed  with  the  rest  of  Attica,  through  wjnich  we  made  a  tour 
after  our  return  from  Thessaly. 


«      ^ 
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TOUR  OF  ATTICA.  

On  the  2d  of  Septraiber,  1805,  I  quitted  Athena  m  company 
with  Sir  Chaiies  Monck  and  Mr.  Gell,  wilii  the  intention  of  going 
round  the  Attic  peninsula;  and  particularly  of  visiting  the  ruins  di 
Thocikos  and  Sunium* 

We  took  the  road  to  Cephissia ;  and  leaving  Anchesmes  to  the 
south,  and  the  village  of  Fadischah  to  the  norths  passed  thraogh  a 
narrow  slip  of  the  oUve  grove,  and  observed  three  ancient  wdls  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  some  blocks  of  stone  near  the  road,,  indicating.  Ae 
site  of  ancient  hafaitatians.. 

A  little  further  on,  we  crossed  a  small  stream,  and  passed  thromgh 
the  village .  of  Marousi,  where  some  traces  of  anttquil^  are  to  be 
Men« 

Stuart^  conceivea  that  this  waa  the  site  of  the  anciciit  Athmon, 
and  oi  the  temple  of  Diana  Amarusia« 

Two  hours  brismght  ua  ta  Cephissia,  which  stiH  retains,  ite  ancient 
name;  it  was  in  the  tribe  Erecktheis,'  and  one  of  the:  twelve  towns 
<i{  Attica  in  the  time  of  Ge^arops.    Most,  part  of  the  plain  between 


^  Vol.  a.  p.  Id.  *  HarpovmU  Lqmc^  p.  914. 
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diis  place  and  Athens  is  foadly  cultivated ;  but  some  detached  spots 
are  productive  of  olive  groves,  vineyards,  and  arable  land* 

The  road  is  perfectly  good,  and  a  carriage  might  go  the  whole 
way  without  difficulty. 

.  As  we  entered  the  village  a  mad  Black  ran  after  us  begging  for 
sequins:  we  gave  hitn  a  few  paras,  with  which  he  was  satisfied. 
.  A  Turk  obliged  us  by  the  use  of  his  garden,  in  which  we  dined 
by  the  side  of  a  pool  of  water,  formed  by  the  Cephissos.  The  garden 
whibh  was  large  manifested  no  symptoms  of  horticultural  diligence 
or  skill,  but  it  contained  abundance  of  fruit  trees ;  amongst  which 
were  walnuts  and  quinces,  that  are  not  common  in  Greece. 
.  The  source  of  the  Cephissos,  which  1  have  described  in  my  ac- 
count of  the  Attic  rivers,  is  not  far  distant,  in  the  direction  of  Pente- 
likcm.  After  having  been,  for  so  many  months,  accustomed  to  the 
yellow  and  arid  hue  of  the  Athenian  plain,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  beauty,  verdure,  and  freshness,  of  the  country 
about. Cephissia.  It  contains  a  rich  variety  of  gardens,  which  are 
luxuriantly  supplied  with  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  service 
trees,  and  vines.  Its  fertility  is  owing  to  the  stream  from  which 
Cephissia  took  its  name.  Beyond  the  source,  towards  Fames,  the 
usual  aridity  predominates. 

'  Herodes  Atticus  evinced  his  good  taste  in  fixing  his  villa  in  this 
delightful  spot ;  and  the  description  which  Aulus  Gellius^  has  left 
of  it  proves,  that  its  natural  beauty  was  equalled  by  its  artificial 
embdlishments : — ^*  Atque  ibi^  tunc  quum  essemus  apud  eum*  in 
villi,  cui  nomen  est  Cephisia,  et  sestu  anni,  et  sidere  autumni  fla* 
grantissimo,  propulsabamus  caloris  incommoda  lucorum  umbr&  in* 
gentium,  longis  ambulacris,  et  mollibus  asdium  posticum  refrigeran-^ 
tibus  lavacris  nitidis  et  abundis  et  coUucentibus,  totiusque  villse 
venustate ;  aquis  undique,  canoris  atque  avibus,  personante.'' 


■Tli^ 


^  Noct.  Att.  b«  1.  c.  d.  and  Pbilostratus  in  Vita  Herodis.  *  Herodes  Atticus. 
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A  little  to  'the  west  of  the  village  we  descried  several  vestiges 
of  antiquity ;  of  which  perhaps  some  villa  was  once  composed. 

Near  the  mosque  is  a  fount  of  the  coolest  water,  shaded  by  a 
wide-spreading  Platanus. 

The  next  morning,  upon  quitting  Cephissia,  we  passed  through 
some  olive  groves,  and  crossed  the  Cephissos ;  the  current  of  which 
is  clear  and  rapid,  though  only  a  few  feet  in  breadth.  Two  tumuli 
are  here  visible ;  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  way. 
An  hour  from  Cephissia  we  crossed  a  dry  torrent  bed,  near  a  ruined 
church,  called  Er^mo  Ekklesia,^  with  marble  blocks  and  traces 
about  it :  to  the  right  is  a  village,  called  Kalandri,  in  the  olive  grove. 
Hymettos,  which,  from  this  point,  is  seen  only  in  its  breadth, 
assumes  a  fine  Vesuvian  form. 

We  turned  aside  for  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  right,  in  order  to 
examine  a  ruined  church  at  the  north  foot  of  Hymettos;  where 
however  we  found  nothing  but  an  erect  marble  column,  with^  sm 
inscription  of  the  lower  empire,  and  near  it  a  fountain  destitute  of 
water. 

'  We  soon  after  passed  another  church,  and  a  modem  ruined  tower, 
and  saw  a  village  to  the  right  called  Kahgia,  which  Stuart'  supposes 
to  be  the  ancient  Leukonion.  Hymettos  was  on  the  right  and  Pen* 
telikon  on  the  left ;  the  intermediate  plain,  which  was  only  partially 
cultivated,  was  for  the  most  part  covered  with  low  pines  and  len- 
tiscus.  . 

A  windmill  occupies  an  elevation  to  the  left ;  and  ancient  founda- 
tions are  observed  near  the  road.  Twenty  minutes  further  are  other 
remains ;  a  short  way  beyond  which  we  find  more  of  the  same 
kind,  and  still  further  some  ruined  churches  and  mouldering  re- 
mains. This  part  of  Attica,  which  is  at  present  so  totally  deserted, 
has  evidently  been  busily  peopled  in  some  former  period. 


I  J^  I     »  ^— ^— .«^»^^ii— ^i^.  ^  .  1,1  I  m      ,  .        ^  ■       ■         111  i^-.^»^>« 


»  The  Deserted  Church.  «  Vol.  3.  p.  1 1 
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Near  this  is  a  cross  road  ;  that  to  the  right  leading  to  the  village 
of  Bala,  the  #ther  to  the  left  to  a  village  called  Jalou.  A  short 
way  further  another  road  leads  to  the  right,  to  the  village  of  Spata. 

A  dilapidated  church  adjoins  the  road,  with  two  heaps  of  small 
stones,  that  are  probably  not  ancient.  A  dry  well  and  some  blocks 
of  stone  are  on  the  left ;  and  some  hundred  paces  further  is  the 
Kalybia  of  Spata,  from  which  it  is  distant  half  an  hour ;  here  is 
also  a  well,  and  an  ancient  sarcophagus  of  stone.  Having  pro- 
ceeded two  hours  and  a  half  from  Cephissia,  we  were  gratified  by 
the  first  view  of  the  sea  of  Euboea,  and  the  towering  summits  of 
Karystos.  In  another  hour  we  reached  the  village  called  Palaio- 
Brauna,  with  a  great  quantity  of  low  pine  trees  growing  in  the 
vicinity.  Half  an  hour  more  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Brauna, 
where  there  is  a  modern  ruined  tower;  here  are  some  poplars  and 
a  fine  weeping  willow,  which  trees  are  seldom  seen  in  Greece. 

Some^  have  imagined  that  Brauna  is  the  ancient  Brauron ;  but 
there  are  no  remains,  though  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the 
name.  Brauron  however  was  near  Marathon  f  and  some  place  it  at 
the  village  of  Brana  or  Urana,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pentelikon ; 
which  Stuart*  asserts  to  be  Berenikidai. 

As  we  intended  to  pass  the  night  at  Port  Raphte,  which  is  unin- 
habited, we  endeavoured  to  purchase  some  provisions  at  Brauna ;  but 
the  villagers  descrying  our  approach  from  a  distance,  with  our  asso- 
ciated Turks,  had  time  to  shut  up  all  their  fowls,  which  are  almost 
the  only  food  in  Grecian  villages  ;  and  in  answer  to  our  earnest  ap- 
plication for  a  supply  of  this  kind,  gravely  assured  us,  that  they  had 
no  fowls,  and  that  none  were  to  be  procured.  We  next  directed 
our  steps  to  the  monastery,  and  begged  the  Hegoumenos  to  supply 
our  wants.  The  venerable  monk  did  not  fail  to  give  us  his  solemn 
assurance,  that  not  a  single  fowl  could  be  found  in  a  circuit  of 


■^^^^^^^^^^^■^■^^^^■^^^►■^■^y*^   ■      ■^^^^^^■.^■^^^■^^i*^  I     >   ^^^^^^1 


^  Stuarty  vol.  3.  p.  9.  *  Paiuan.  b.  I.  c.  33.  ^  Log.  cit. 
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many  miles!  He  had  however  hardly  finished  his  assertion ^  when, 
very  provokingly  for  him,  but  fortunately  for  us —     - 

^^  Reddidit  una  boum  vocem,  vastoqiie  sub  antro 
Mugiit,  et  Caci  spem  custodita  fefelUt  r^ 

a  treacherous  cock,  within  the  sacred  walls,  betrayed  the  holy  eo 
clesiastic  by  crowing  aloud,  and  was  immediately  answered  by  all  the 
cocks  in  the  village!,  This  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence  could 
not  fail  of  exciting  our  unrestrained  merriment ;  and  indeed  the 
circumstance  was  so  ridiculous,  as  to  relax  the  stem  features  even  of 
the  Hegoumenos'  himself,  who  might  have  exclaimed  with  Micyllus,^ 

vov  ovTct :  but  he  contented  himself  with  uttering  some  imprecations^ 
against  the  cock  and  his  evil  voice,  and  desired  the  villagers  to 
supply  us,  which  they  did  on  our  paying  double  their  valuer 

In  travelling  through  Greece  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bluster 
and  speak  loud,  in  order  to  obtain  the  provisions  which  are  requisite 
to  support  nature.  We  were  always  willing  to  pay  much  more  than 
the  value,  but  even  with  this  were  sometimes  obliged  to  produce 
our  ferman,  and  insist  on  being  provided.  This  is  however  very  rare, 
and  on  such  occasions  we  found,  that  clamorous  impatience  was 
more  useful  to  us  than  submissive  tranquillity.  It  would  appear  from 
Plutarch,*  that  the  travelling  through  the  Grecian  states  was  fpr- 
merly  very  much  like  what  it  is  at  present.  Cato,  in  travelling  in  Asia 
Minor,  used  to  send  his  servants  on  before  him,  in  order  to  get 
lodgings  and  provisions;  and  when  there  happened  to  be  no  inn^ 
in  the  town,  they  demanded  hospitality  from  the  magistrates.  As 
Cato's  servants  conducted  themselves  with  modesty,  and  not  in  the 


^  Virgil,  ^n.  8.  v.  217.  *  The  Abbot,  or  superior  oi  the  convent 

'  Lucian,  AKMxrptmvy  1. 

*  Kaicoxpowa  cic  niv  KOKo^yia  irag.  '^  Evil  time  to  your  bad  voice.' 

^  life  of  Cato  Minor.  ^  naviox^uty 
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usual  threatening  and  overbearing  manner^they  were  little  attended 
to,  and  Cato  frequently  found  nothing  provided  for  him ;  and  eveA 
when  he  arrived  he  was  neglected  as  a  wan  of  little  consequence, 
from  the  patient  quiescence  of  his  people,  and  the  contented  man«^ 
ner  in  which  he  used  to  seat  himself  upon  his  baggage.  The  effects 
of  outward  appearance  upon  the  ignorant  is  well  expressed  in 
Terence,^  where  we  see  Thraso  despising  Phaedria,  on  account  of 
the  meek  behaviour  of  the  servant  Parmeno,  who  modestly  ad-* 
dresses  himself  to  Thraso — 

^'  Verum,  ubi  molestum  non  erit,  ubi  tu  voles, 
Ubi  tempus  tibi  erit,  sat  habet  situm  recipitur/' 

Thraso : — 

^^  Apparet  servum  hunc  esse  domini  pauperis, 
Miserique/' 

An  hour  from  this  place  we  passed  through  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town,  where  there  are  extensive  traces  and  foundations,  and  some 
ancient  walls :  probably  Steiria  and  Murrinous  were  in  this  vicinity.^ 

In  forty  minutes  more  we  reached  a  church  in  the  plain,  near  Fort 
Raphte,  in  which  we  passed  the  night. 

It  is  generally  imagined,^  that  this  place  takes  its  name  from  Ara- 
phen,  or  Halai  Araphinades,^  now  called  Raphena,  which  is  in  the 
vicinity.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Prassa  is  also  supposed  to  be 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Prasiai,  of  the  tribe  Pandionis ;  but  it 
is  urged  by  others^  that  Raphte  is  Panormos :  it  is  singular  that  the 
ancient  name  of  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  Greece  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  disputation.  At  its  western  extremity  are  the  im- 
perfect traces  of  the  ancient  town,  which  occupy  a  part  of  the 


^  Eunuch,  act  3.  sc,  2.  line  31.  '  Strabo,  b.  9.  p.  d99.  *  Stuart,  vol.  3.  p.  15. 

*  Strabo  says,  that  Halai  Araphinades  was  opposite  Karystos,  b.  10.     See  also  Euripid. 
Iphig.  in  Taur.  ▼.  1450.  and  Callimach.  Hymn  to  Diana,  ?.  173,  ^  Wheler. 
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plain,  and  a  rocky  peninsula.  The  port  is  bounded  on  each  side 
by  barren  hills ;  an  island  which  is  near  the  entrance  breaks  the 
force  of  the  waves,  and  the  fiiry  of  the  winds,  that  occasionally 
blow  with  great  impetuosity  from  the  south-east. 

In  the  distance  is  seen  Euboea,  and  the  Karystian  rocks,  towards 
the  east :  more  to  the  south  is  Andros,  Tenos,  and  the  Cyclades, 
towards  Delos.  There  are  four  small  and  rocky  islands  in  the  port, 
on  two  of  whichr  are  some  remains  of  antiquity.  It  happened  fortu- 
nately for  us  that  a  boat  from  Tenos  had  just  arrived  here,  and  the 
sailors  were  employed  in  cutting  wood  to  carry  to  their  island.  We 
gave  them  some  paras  to  row  us  to  the  furthest  island  in  the  port, 
which  we  were  an  hour  in  reaching.  It  is  a  hill  of  a  conical  form, 
extremely  steep,  difficult  of  ascent,  and  covered  with  the  lentiscus 
and  small  pine.  The  summit  contains  a  headless  statue  of  white 
marble,  on  a  pedestal  of  stone ;  it  is  draped  but  much  mutilated. 
The  pedestal  and  statue  are  nearly  of  equal  height,  both  together 
being  fifteen  feet.  It  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  faces  the  entrance 
of  the  port ;  the  style  appears  not  to  be  very  good  ;  it  may  be  the 
statue  of  Apollo.  The  offerings  which  the  Hyperboreans  made  to  the 
Delian  Apollo,  were  embarked  for  the  island  of  Delos  from  Prasial; 
where  the  god  had  also  a  temple.^  Part  of  the  pedestal  has  fallen, 
and  the  whole  is  in  a  state  of  impending  riiin.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  such  a  large  mass  was  drawn  up  so  precipitous  an 
eminence. 

The  word  Kaphtes,  or  Raptes,  in  modern  Greek,  signifies  a  tailor ; 
and  the  statue  is  called  Raphtou-Poula,  "  the  Tailor's  Daughter." 

On  another  island  which  we  visited  is  9'  niche  of  white  marble, 
placed  upon  a  rock;  it, probably  once  contained  a  statue,  which 
however  must  have  been  of  small  dimensions. 


^  Pausan.  b.  1.  c.  SI 
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TO    THORIKOS. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Thorikos,  and 
passed  over  an  uncultivated  tract  intersected  with  several  small 
torrent  beds,  which  are  only  filled  after  heavy  rains  on  Hymettos, 
which  was  on  our  right.  We  saw  imperfect  remains  of  antiquity  in 
several  places,  and  refreshed  ourselves  at  a  fountain  of  clear  water 
shaded  by  a  large  fig  tree,  which  is  an  hour  from  Port  Eaphte. 
This  place  was  once  considerably  ornamented ;  several  traces  and 
blocks  of  stone  are  observed  in  its  vicinity. 

On  our  departure  from  the  fountain  the  road  ran  through  vine- 
yards and  olive  groves,  and  proceeding  through  some  fields  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  Indian  corn,  brought  us  to  Keratea ;  a  large  vil- 
lage j  two  hours  from  Port  Raphte,  and  eight  from  Athens.  It  is 
situated  near  the  eastern  foot  of  Hymettos.  The  inhabitants  are 
Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Turks  ;  and  the  surrounding  country  is  fer- 
tile, and  well  cultivated. 

We  rested  at  a  cottage,  and  bought  provisions,  intending  to  sleep 
among  the  ruins  of  Thorikos;  preferring  a  cave  or  a  church  to  an 
Albanian  cottage.  We  were  shewn  a  solid  funereal  urn  of  white 
marble ;  upon  which  was  a  bas-relief  representing  the  Xf^tmi  x^V^9 
or  last  farewell.  It  was  a  dedicatory  vase,  like  others  which  have 
already  been  described.  Keratea  was  evidently  an  extensive  demos, 
arid  still  exhibits  several  vestiges  of  antiquity.  We  here  received 
information  of  an  inscription  in  a  vineyard ;   which  we  had  not 

* 

leisure  to  examine,  as  it  was  out  of  our  track,  and  we  were  anxious 
to  reach  Thorikos  before  night ;  for  no  place  of  shelter  was  to  be 
found  in  the  intermediate  way. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  journey  we  passed  a  Well,  and  some 
vestiges  of  antiquity^  and  came  to  a  road  paved  with  small  stones, 
perhaps  of  ancient  date.  Hymettos,  which  rises  on  the  right,  assumes 
a  fine  form :  at  its  foot  was  distinguished  the  village  Metropece; 
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which  some  have  supposed^  to  be  the  ancient  Anophitrope.  The 
whole  country  was  covered  with  bushes  and  small  pines. 

In  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  from  Keratea  we  came  in  sight  of 
Thorikos,  situated  in  a  large  undulating  plain,  with  its  port,  and 
the  islands  of  Helena,  Ceos,^  Cythnos,^  and  Seriphos,  in  the  distant 
view.  The  other  islands  were  concealed  by  the  intervention,  of 
Mount  Laurion.  In  some  places  the  road  was  elevated  hke  a  bank> 
and  had  the  appearance  of  being  artificial;  great,  part  of  it  being 
composed  of  scoria  from  the  silver  mines  of  Laurion « 

We  arrived  at  Thorikos  at  the  close  of  the  day  ;  and  passed  the 
night  in  a  church,  which  is  situated  amongst  the  ruins,  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea.  This  place,  which  was  in  the  tribe  Akamantis,^  re^ 
tains  its  ancient  name ;  the  port  is  called  Porto  Mandri.  It  was 
one  of  the  twelve  Attic  cities  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,^  and  the  birth«> 
place  of  the  lover  of  Procris.  It  was  probably  a  place  of  strength 
at  an  early  period ;  and  we  know  that  about  the  24th  year  of  t|ie 
Peloponnesian  war,  Xenophon^  recommended  that  it  should  be 
fortified,  and  become  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  neighbouriiig 
silver  mines.  In  another  place^  he  says,  the  Athenians  did  fortify 
it  in  the  93d  Olympiad.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias :  indeed  it 
was  ruined  before  the  time  of  Mela,  who  says — "  Thorikos,  et 
Brauronia,  olim  urbes ;  jam  tantum  nomina  1'^  ^ 

The  present  remains  are  interesting  and  extensive.  The  city, 
winch  was  of  an  irregular  form,  was  surronnded  by  a  wall  with 
square  projecting  towers  ;^  and  apparently  about  two  miles  and  ^ 
half  in  circuit.  The  Acropolis  was  on  a  pointed  hill  above  the  city. 

The  ruins  are  all  of  white  marble  of  an  inferior  kind,  veined  with 
grey.  It  was  cut  on  the  spot,  as  the  rocks  are  of  the  same  materials : 


^Stuart,  vol.  S.  p.  11.  ^Kcpc,  *  Kw^wc. 

^  Hesychk  Lexic.  vol,  1.  p.  J  724.    Suidfis  Lezic.  vol.  2,  p.  igg.     Meurs.  Pop.  Attic, 
p.  38.  Reliq.  Attic,  c.  5. 
*  Strabo,  b.  9.  p.  397.  ^  TUpi  wpoeoiwr,  c.  4.  '''  Hist  b.  1.  c.  2. 

'  De  Situ  Orbis,  l|.  2,  c.  8.  ^  The  towers  9re  abont  twenty-one  feet  in  brei^dth,    * 
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the  grain  is  close,  but  does  nor  sparkle  like  most  of  the  Grecian 
marbles;  and  it  is  moreover  of  a  brittle  and  decomposing  quality. 
The  walk,  though  not  in  the  Cyclopian  or  polygon  style,  are  never- 
theless systematically  irregular;  and  the  stones,  though  generally 
quadrilateral,  and  placed  in  horizontal  layers,  are  of  various  dimen- 
sions, and  their  angles  seldom  rectangular. 

Here  are  the  remains  of  a  Doric  columnar  edifice,  which  has 
been  inaccurately  published  by  Le  Roy^  who  conceives  it  to  have 
been  an  hexastyle  temple,  with  thirteen  columns  orji,  each  side ;  but 
this  representation  is  incorrect.  As  the  whole  of  the  ruin  has  fallen, 
and  is  nearly  covered  with  thick  bushes  of  lentiscus,  it  was  not 
possible  on  my  visit  to  develop  its  plan  without  making  excava- 
tions ;  this  was  done  in  1812,  by  the  mission  of  the  Dilettanti  So- 
ciety, by  whom  it  is  described  with  seven  columns  in  the  fronts, 
and  fourteen  on  the  sides/  The  columns,  which  are  not  finished  with 
much  preciaion,  are  about  five*  diameters  high,  including  the  capi^ 
tal ;  the  shafts  are  plain,  except  at  the  base,  and  under  the  capita^ 
where  they  are  ornamented  with  twenty  dutings,  in  the  same  tnan- 
ner  as  some  ColujnDfi  of  Eleusis,  Delos,  and  Rhamnos:;:their  diameter 
at  the  base  is  three  feetthtee  inches  and  three,  lines ;  at  top,  two 
feet  two  inches  two  JineB.  The  height,  including :  the  capital,  is 
eighteen  feet  five  inches*.  .Intercolumhiation,  seven  feet  six  inches; 
greater  intercolumniation,  eleven  feet  five  inches.  They  have  no 
entasis.  On  the  flat  surface  of  the  frusta  are  the  marks  which  were 
made  to  divide  the.flutings;  they  consist  in  lines  radiating  from 
the  centre  of  the  frustum  to  the  angle  of  each  fluting,  and  have 
been  cut  in  thie  marble  by  a  sharp  instrument.  . 


^  Unedited  Aotiq.  of  Attica. 
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There  seem  to  hare  been  two  entrances  to  this  building,  one  on 
each  side,  where  the  middle  intercolumniation  is  .vider  than  the 
others,  and  the  entablature  is  ditriglyph. 

The  foot  of  the  Acropolis  presents  the  remains  of  a  curious  and 
magnificent  theatre.  The  seats  are  preserved,  and  fifteen  layers  of 
blocks  of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  KoUon ;  in  the  ccmstruction  of 
which  some  trifling  irregularity  occurs ;  but  not  so  much  as  what 
is  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  which  a  more  remote  antiquity 
may  reasonably  be  ascribed. 

The  form  of  this  theatre  is  distinguished  by  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  one  of  the  sides  is  much  longer  than  the  other.  A 
passage  seems  to  have  led  round  the  exterior  of  the  Koilon ;  a 
pointed  gate  of  the  Cyclopian  or  Tirynthian  style  is  attached  to 
this  part  of  the  wall ;  but  it  is  considerably  buried. 

Inscriptions  might  probably  be  discovered  at  Thorikoa  by  a 
diligent  search;  but  the  ruins  are  overgrown  with  bushy  ever- 
greens, particularly  the  lentiscus.  This  place  is  without  any  spring 
of  water;  with  which  the  inhabitants  were  probably  supplied  by 
means  of  cisterns  and  wells.  We  were  obliged  to  drink  some  bad 
water,  which  is  preserved  in  a  well  near  the  theatre. 


•       •       • 
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Opposite  the  port  of  Thorikos  is  the  long,  narrow,  and  deserted 
island  of  Helena,^  which  extends  sixty  stadia,*  in  a  direction  nearly 
north  and  south  fi*om  this  part  of  the  coast  to  that  which  is  opposite 
Sunium.  According  to  Strabo^  it  was  called  Kranae  by  Homer. 
One  of  its  ancient  names  was  Makris,  which  it  nearly  retains  to  the 
present  day,  in  the  appellation  of  Makro-Nesi,  the  Long  Island. 
Paris  was  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  the  first  favours*  of  Helena  in 
this  island ;  from  which  it  took  its  name. 


TO   SUNIUM. 


The  next  morning  we  quitted  Thorikos,  and  proceeded  to  Sunium, 
having  passed  by  some  salt  marshes  in  the  plain.  We  reached 
the  foot  of  Mount  Laurion,  and  entered  a  forest  of  firs.  One  hour 
from  Thorikos  brought  us  to  one  of  the  ancient  shafts  of  the  silver 
mines ;  and  a  few  hundred  yards  further  we  came  to  several  others, 
which  are  of  a  square  form,  and  cut  in  the  rock.  We  observed  only 
one  round  shaft,  which  was  larger  than  the  others,  and  of  consider- 
able depth,  as  we  conjectured  from  the  time  that  the  stones,  which 
were  thrown  in,  took  to  reach  the  bottom. 


^  Ni|0t>c  EXfni  rpa^iia  kcu  tfirifAocy  Strabo,  b.  9*  p»  399- 

*  Strabo,  b.  9-  p.  399.  b.  10.  p.  485.  '  Loc.  cit. 

*  Pomp.  Mela  de  Situ  Orb.  b.  2.  c.  7.    See  Euripid.  Helena^  t.  1689,  where  he  says, 

4|povpa  irap*  acrifv  rtrnfuyrfy  yti&oy  Xcyw^ 
EXcHi  TO  XoiToy  tv  fipcroi£  cwXif^rac. 

VOL.    1.  3    Z 
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Near  this,  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  round  tower,  and  several 
remains  of  ancient  walls,  of  regular  construction.  The  traces  are  so 
extensive,  that  they  seem  to  indicate  not  only  the  buildings  attached 
to  the  mines,  but  the  town  of  Laurion  itself,  which  was  probably 
strongly  fortified,  and  inhabited  principally  by  the  people  belong- 
ing to  the  mines.  Corsini^  doubts  if  Laurion  was  a  town,  and  says 
that  most  of  the  ^uthors  who  mention  it  merely  call  it  Twro^,  "  a 
place/'  This  word  however  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  towns 
by  ancient  authors.  Laurion  was  probably  abandoned  when  the 
mines  were  no  longer  worked. 

We  observed  several  large  heaps  of  scoria  scattered  about;  in  the 
vicinity  the  silver  was  probably  melted  on  the  spot  where  the  ore  was 
procured. 

The  surrounding  forest  was  perhaps  nearly  in  the  same  situation 
in  former  times,  as  it  is  at  present;  the  consumption  of  wood 
must  necessarily  have  been  considerable.  The  mines  appear  to  have 
been  relinquished  in  the  time  of  Strabo  f  but  when  the  ancient 
scoria  were  again  melted,  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  was  ex- 
trsicted  by  the  repetition  of  the  process. 

According  to  Xenophon^  the  mines  yielded  a  clear  annual  income 
of  one  hundred  talents ;  which  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
wipe  and  cprn,  which  were  not  abundant  in  Attica.  The  mines 
belonged  to  the  state ;  and  the  l^w  called  Kyfuipw  furaxxw  Jiic^,  obliged 
the  speculator  who  .  chose  to  dig«  to  contribute  one  twenty-fourth 
part  of  the  metal  to  the  government.* 

.  Bu,t  they  seem  not  always  to  have  been  equally  productive ;  for 
Diodorus  Siculus^  tells  us,  that  those  who  mined  for  silver  in 
Attica  frequently  found  none ;  but  in  digging  for  it  lost  what  they 
had.  It  seems  that  they  were  abandoned  before  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias :  for  he  says,  the  Athenians  once  had  silver  mines  at  Laurion.^ 


^  Fast.  Att.  Pars.  1.  Dis.  5.  «  B.  9.  p.  399.  '  Rat.  Rcdk.  c.  4. 

♦  Suidas,  Lexk.  vol.  1.  p.  37.  *  B.  5.  c.  37. 

^  See  Herodot.  b.  7.  c.  144.  Thucyd,  b.  2.  c.  55.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Themistocles ;  and 
Saggio  sopra  Pausaniay  di  A.  Nibby^  Roma,  1817* 
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We  proceeded  over  the  low  part  of  Laurion,  and  had  some  diffi*- 
culty  in  finding  the  way  to  Sunium,  to  which  there  was  no  regular 
track,  and  in  many  places  not  even  the  vestige  of  a  path.  Nature 
is  here  left  to  herself,  as  several  years  sometimes  intervene  without 
a  single  passenger  traversing  these  desolate  and  solitary  spots.  Tra- 
velling here  by  night  would  be  attended  with  almost  certain  destruc* 
tion,  owing  to  the  numerous  shafts,  which,  concealed  by  the  weeds 
and  bushes,  form  a  treacherous  ambush  by  the  way.  A  little  be* 
yond  the  ruins  of  Laurion  we  came  to  an  ancient  well,  some  mar- 
ble fragments,  and  the  probable  traces  of  a  small  temple,  where  the 
forest  terminates. 

Our  road  lay  through  a  small  vale  in  which  are  some  ancient  foun- 
dations. Upon  our  arrival  at  the  sea  near  Sunium,  we  observed  a 
vast  quantity  of  scoria :  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  promontory 
of  Sunium,  which  is  about  three  hours  distant  from  Thorikos.  This 
celebrated  promontory,^  which  was  sacred  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
and  where  Menelaus,  returning  from  Troy,  buried  his  pilot  Phrontis, 
is  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  Greece ;  and  is  much  more  devated 
than  I  had  supposed.  It  towers  in  impressive  majesty  from  the  sea, 
and  is  precipitous  on  all  sides,  except  towards  Laurion.  The  view 
from  it  combines  beauty,  interest,  and  extent:  it  overlooks  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  ^gean,  with  many  of  its  islands :  Eubcea  is 
seen  towards  the  north-east,  with  the  lofty  ridges  of  Karystos,  or 
Oche,  terminating  in  the  sea  with  the  xiuic^  ann^^  and  rough  Ge- 
raistian  promontory,  celebrated  for  storms  and  pirates,  and  at  pre- 
sent, according  to  Meletius,^  denominated  Xylophagos,  ^^  the  de- 
vourer  of  wood,'*  from  the  number  of  ships  which  are  lost  upon  its 
rocks.  The  KapHarean^  rocks,  which  are  beyond  it,  were  still  more 


^  Odyss.  3.  ▼.  278.   AAA'  ore  iJovviov  ipov  a^ofitff  axpov  AOi^KAiy — ^to  which  Aristophanes 
alludes.  Nub.  v.  400.    AXXa  r'  awov  yc  vt^v  jSoXXtt^  ecu  2ovyior  cucpov  ABriyamy* 

'  Euripid.  Orest.  v.  993.  AtMcovfAotri  irpoc  TipoAoriai^,  Strabo,  b.  9-  p*  399*     It  is  at 
present  called  Capo  Leuko,  and  is  about  thirty-seven  miles  from  Sunium. 

'  Geograph.  of  Greece.    It  is  generally  called  Capo  Mantelo. 

*  PeXrm  Capharides.  Seneca,   Here.  (£t.  act  3.  v.  804.     They  are  at  present  called 
Capo  D'oro. 
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celebrated  in  antiquity :  the  fleet  of  Ajax,  at  their  return  from 
Troy,  perished  at  that  place ;  and  by  the  stratagem  of  Nauplius,  a 
still  greater  part  of  the  Grecian  fleet  was  enticed  into  the  vicinity  of 
those  dangerous  rocks,  and  experienced  the  same  fate.^  Below  the 
eye  towards  the  north-east  is  the  island  of  Helena,  which  Pliny* 
places  at  five  miles  from  Sunium :  beyond  it  is  Ceos/  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  author,  is  five  miles  from  Helena.  Beyond  them 
are  the  islands  of  Cythnos,  Seriphos,  Siphnos,  and  Antimelos  ;  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  My rtoan  sea,^  or  Saronic  Gulph,  is  the  deserted 
island  of  Belbina,^  towards  the  south-west ;  and  beyond  it  Hydrea, 
the  Scyllaian  promontory,  the  islands  of  Kalauria  and  iBgina,  and 
the  whole  of  the  richly-varied  Argolic  coast  and  mountains,  stretch- 
ing down  towards  the  Corinthian  isthmus  in  a  north-west  direction. 
Near  the  shore  of  Sunium  are  seen  two  insular  rocks,  one  of 
which  is  called  Gaida,ro-Nesi,^  *•  the  Ass's  Island  ;'*  the  other  is  with-« 
out  a  name  :  the  largest,  which  is  no  doubt  the  island  of  Patroclus, 
consists  of  a  bare  and  barren  rock,  and  was  probably  nameless, 
until  it  was  fortified  by  Patroclus,  commander  of  the  fleet  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphos :  it  was  afterwards  called  TIurpoKXau  xocpa^y  or 


^  See  Seneca  Agamen.  act  3.  Aulus  Sabinus  Epist.  1.  Pausao.  b.  2,  c«  23.  b.  4.  c.  36. 
and  others.  *  Nat.  Hist,  b*  4.  c.  6. 

'  Ceos  was  the  country  of  Siroonides,  Bachylides^  Erasistratos  the  physician,  and  Ariston 
the  Peripatetic,  philosopher. 

^  The  Myrtoan  sea  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  part  of  the  Saronic  Gulph,  or  anodier 
name  for  it.  Strabo,  b.  2  and  7,  places  it  between  Sunium  and  the  Peloponnesos,  and  says 
that  Salamis,  ^gina,  and  Kalauria,  were  in  it ;  although  Pausanias,  b.  8.  c.  14,  places  it 
between  Eubcea,  and  the  island  of  Helena  :  it  took  its  name  from  Myrtilus,  who,  accoitling  to 
Euripides,  was  thrown  in  the  sea  near  the  Geraistian  promontory.  Orest.  t.  991,  and  his 
scholiast. 

^  Scylax  Caryand.  in  his  Periplus,  mentions  the  island  and  city  of  Belbina.  Guillatiere,  I 
know  not  with  what  authority,  says  its  ancient  name  was  Albona. 

^  Guillatiere,  without  the  smallest  reason,  says  that  the  ancient  name  of  diis  island  was 
Gadalone.    Athens,  ancient  and  modern.  7  Pausan.  b.  1.  c.  1. 
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Strabo^  calls  it  npoxxou  x^P^9  which  is  evidently  an  abbreviation, 
or  more  probably  an  error  of  the  transcribers. 

The  Attic  shore,  towards  the  Piraeus,  is  concealed  by  a  lofty  pro- 
jection of  Laurion.  Dr.  Chandler*  follows  the  common  error,  and 
says  that  the  bronze  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Athenian  Acropolis 
could  be  distinguished  from  Sunium.  This  however  would  have  re- 
quired the  penetrating  eyes  of  Lynceus,  as  a  lofty  promontory  of 
Mount  Laurion  intercepts,  not  only  the  view  of  the  Acropolis,  but 
even  of  the  projecting  parts  of  the  Athenian  coast,  near  Piraeus  and 
Mounychia;  though  the  fanciful  Mons.  dePauw  quoted  this  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  extraordinary  optical  powers  of  the  Greeks — but  as  his 
facts  are  imaginary,  his  inference  cannot  be  true.  The  Athenians 
saw  no  better  than  other  people,  but  the  singular  transparency  of 
their  atmosphere  assists  greatly  in  enlarging  the  ordinary  sphere  of 
vision.  I  clearly  saw  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenios,  in  ^gina, 
from  Athens,^  and  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens,  from  ^gina ;  which 
De  Pauw  gives  as  further  proofs  of  Athenian  long-sightedness.  I 
moreover  distinguished  the  temple  at  Sunium  from  ^gina^  and  Sala- 
mis;^  and  the  Parthenon  from  Corinth,^  Kalauria,^  and  several 
parts  of  ArgoUs.  I  saw  Pamassos  from  the  summit  of  Hymettos,^ 
and  several  islands  of  the  ^gean  at  a  still  greater  distance. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  of  those  who  have  published  their  travels 
in  Greece,  some  have  followed  bad  translations  of  Pausanias,  instead 
of  the  original.  That  accurate  topographer  does  not  say  that  the 
statue  of  Minerva  was  visible  from  Sunium,  as  is  erroneously  repre- 
sented in  the  puerile  translation  of  the  Abb6  Gedoyn :  the  original 

says,  return  r^c  A6ipfa^  fi  too  iofarog  cuxf^y  ^ceu  o  Xo(pog  tou  xfavoog  a'TFo  ILcuv^m} 

vfO(nr>Mwnv  wrriv  rfini  avvoirra :  which  means,  that  the  point  of  the  spear 
and  the  plume  of  the  helmet  were  visible  to  those  sailing  by  Sunium ; 


^  B.  9.  p.  398.  *  Travek  in  Greece,  c.  1 1.  p.  56.  '  Eighteen  miles. 

^  TweQtj-4hree  mfles.  '  Thirty  miles.  ^  Forty  miles. 

'  Thirty-one  miles.       *  '  Sixty-foor  miles. 
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which  might  have  been  the  case  if  they  were  about  five  miles  from 
the  shore ;  but  not  nearer.^ 

Sunium  was  first  of  the  tribe  Leontis/  and  then  of  that  of 
Attalis  :^  it  was  a  place  of  strength,  and  was  fortified  by  the  Athe- 
nians during  the  Peloponnesian  war.'*  During  the  Servile  war  its 
Acropolis  was  occupied  by  the  slaves,  who  made  use  of  it  to  annoy 
the  neighbouring  country.^  Strabo^  calls  it  a^toXoyo^  hf^o^i  and  says 
it  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  stadia  from  the  Piraeus.  Pfiny^  makes 
it  forty-two  miles ;  by  sea  it  is  not  more  than  twenty-four  miles. 
The  promontory  of  Sunium  was  anciently  decorated  with  two  tem- 
ples, one  of  Minerva  Sunias,  and  another  of  Neptune  ZouviopaTo^.' 
The  peripteral  temple  which  yet  remains  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Minerva. 

It  is  elevated  upon  three  steps,  and  possessed  originally  six  co- 
lumns in  front,  and  probably  thirteen  on  each  side,  composed  of 
white  marble,  resembling  that  of  Thorikos;  and  in  all  probability 
brought  from  that  place.  The  metopae,  which  are  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs,  are  apparently  from  the  Parian  quarries.  In  the  time 
of  Spon^  there  were  nineteen  columns  standing.  The  Abb6  Four- 
mont^^  says,  that  in  his  time"  there  were  seventeen.  Le  Roy**  has 
represented  two  antae,  and  two  columns  at  the  eastern  front ;  four 
columns  on  the  north  side,  and  seven  on  the  south  side.  The  pre- 
sent remains  consist  of  two  columns,  and  a  pilaster  of  the  Pronaos, 
three  columns  on  the  northern  side,  and  nine  on  the  southern :  Le 
Roy  has  given  only  thirteen  columns,  whereas  fourteen  are  remain- 
ing at  the  present  day.  Chandler*'  says,  that  some  of  them  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  Turk  named  Jaffeir  Bey. 

This  beautiful  temple  appears  to  be  of  much  less  antiquity  than 


^  See  Lechevalierj  Voy.  de  la  Troade,  t.  1.  c.  7.  *  StephanuB,  in  Toce  lowcoy.  p.  678. 

'  MeursiuB.  de  pop.  Attic.  *  Thucyd.  b.  8.  c.  4. 

AtbenftuB,  Deipnosoph.  b.  6.  c.  20.  ^  B.  9.  p.  398.  ^  Nat.  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  7. 

Aristoph.  Equites,  v.  659.  •  Voyage  de  Grece,  t.  2.  p.  155,  in  Ae  year  1667- 

Manuscript  Journal  in  the  King^s  library  at  Paris.  "  In  1729- 

*«  Ruines  de  la  Grece.  "  Travels  in  Greece,  c.  €.  p.  8. 
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that  of  Corinth,  and  of  Jupiter,  at  ^gina :  and  the  elegance  of  its 
proportions,  indicates  that  it  is  a  more  recent  structure  than  the 
Parthenon.  Vitruvius*  asserts,  that  the  temple  of  Castor,  in  the  Fla- 
minian  Circus  at  Rome,  was  similar  to  that  of  Minerva  at  Simium.^ 

The  temple  on  the  Sunium  promontory,  which  is  situated  near 
the  sea,  and  exposed  to  continual  winds,  has  been  corroded  by  the 
saline  effluvia,  insomuch,  that  the  angles  of  the  ilutings  have  lost 
their  original  sharpness ;  and,  instead  of  the  golden  patina  that  is 
seen  on  the  Parthenon,  the  marble  of  Sunium  exhibits  its  original 
whiteness ;  which,  contrasted  with  the  bright  blue  sky  above,  and 
the  dark  green  shrubs^  of  the  foreground,  has  a  singular  and  lively 
effect  I  The  forests  of  Sophocles^  have  disappeared,  and  are  re- 
placed by  some  wild  olive  trees,  and  dwarfish  junipers. 

The  temple  is  supported  on  its  northern  side  by  a  regularly-con- 
structed terrace  wall,  of  which  seventeen  layers  of  stone  still  remain. 

Some,  metopae  are  scattered  among  the  ruins  ;  but  they  are  cor- 
roded and  decayed.  Valuable  remains  might  be  discovered  by 
turning  up  the  earth;  and  it  is  unfortunate,  that  among  the 
travellers  who  have  visited  this  place,  none  have  had  sufficient 
leisure,  means,  or  enterprise,  to  undertake  an  excavation  which  pro- 
mises  so  much.  Mons.  Lechevalier,^  indeed,  on  his  way  to  Troy, 
stopped  at  Sunium,  and  had  the  interior  of  the  temple  excavated 
in  his  presence;  but  having  found  some  human  skeletons,  his 
Greek  workmen  were  unwilUng  to  proceed  in  the  undertaking,  from 
a  supposition  that  it  had  once  been  a  church. 

The  fallen  columns  are  scattered  about  below  the  temple,  to  which 
they  form  the  richest  foreground.  Some  have  fallen  into  the  sea ; 
and  others  have  been  stopped  by  ledges  and  projections  of  the 


»  B.  4.  c.  7. 

*  The  following  are  the  measurements  of  this  temple,  as  given  m  the  Unedited  Antiquities  of 
Attica. — Diam.  of  cob.  at  base,  three  feet  four  inches,  three  lines ;  diam.  under  the  capital,  two 
feet  six  inches ;  intercol.  four  feet  eleven  inches.    The  columns  have  no  entasis. 

^  Principally  the  lentiscus,  juniper,  and  the  asparagus  acutifolius  of  Linnaeus. 

*  Ajax,  V.  1235.  *  Voyage  de  la  Troade,  torn.  U  c.  7. 
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rock.  I  went  down  the  steepest  part  of  the  precipice,  and  found 
a  metopa  near  the  water  beautifully  sculptured,  but  corroded  by 
the  spray  of  the  sea. 

Several  frusta  of  columns  are  found  a  little  below  the  north  side 
of  the  temple,  with  Doric  capitals  of  white  marble,  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  those  of  the  temple.  These  are  the  remains  of  the 
Propylaea  ;*  and  there  seems  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  difference 
of  proportion  between  the  Propylaea  of  Suhium  and  its  temple,  as 
there  is  between  the  Athenian  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon.  The 
ancients  probably  had  some  settled  rule^  concerning  the  reciprocal 
proportions  of  these  two  edifices  to  one  other. 

Amongst  the  ruins  I  found  a  small  Doric  capital  of  stone,  of  a 
curious  form,  where  the  hypotrachelium^  or  amulet,  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  echinus  of  the  capital,  instead  of  being  under  it. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  temple  are  some  fragments  of  plain 
stone  columns. 

The  walls  of  the  town,  of  which  there  are  few  remains,  may  be 
traced  nearly  down  to  the  port  on  the  southern  side ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  opposite  side,  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  was  un- 
defended, except  by  the  natural  strength  of  the  place,  and  the 
steepness  of  the  rock ;  the  walls  were  fortified  with  square  towers, 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  one  of  a  circular  form. 

As  we  were  desirous  of  making  several  drawings  of  this  beautiftt 
temple,  we  remained  here  four  days,  and  slept  in  a  cavern  in  the 
side  of  the  precipice,  which  commanded  a  view  over  the  wide  and 
varied  shores  of  the  Saronic  Gulph,  in  which  were  distinguished  the 
Scyllaian*  promontory,  the  islands  of  Belbina,  Hydrea,  Kalauria, 
^gina,  and  part  of  Salamis :  the  moimtainous  coast  of  Argolis, 
and  the  distant  Arcadian  summits,  were  also  visible ;  and  below  us 
the  blue  sea,  breaking  upon  the  insular  rock  of  PatrocIUs,  dashed 
against  the  foot  of  the  precipice  upon  which  we  were  stationed. 


^  See  the  Unedit  Antiq.  of  Attica,  publishedl  for  the  Dilettanti  Society. 
<  From  Sunium  to  the  Scyllaian  promontory  is  twenty-seven  miles. 


PB0Majm«¥  QP:5U|fiUJf. 
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:  The  pr<)toP%iQrf  af  $um«P»  is  WP^wiwJ  mow  ^h^  9)fno8^  any 
mde  giart  whicb  W»w»  ffon*  !t]|«  nortJ^,  sQvrtJi,  ^fl  wfis^J  »»4  it  w 

Qoly  ^ttJu»lly  slifi)t^iiie)4  )}y  t4ixmon  ffom  l^l)«  ^ast^rn  t>l^t.    During 

otu!  stay  AQSf cidy  a  motfiept  i9^9rvw(»4  "wi^ul^  a  m)!9«t:{^e;  w4 
it  is  sAmQ$t  »s  iUriiuBed  ifor  fHpW7epl«  w  >h§  Mftl^R  piproputpry, 
nikr  ia  H  l6w  sireojiled  by  th4$  SMirlo^r* 

It  is  also  freqWueiMyy  the  ifwrt  Qf  M9«i^<H^;Ei|i4;^i|l7<)9^9  piiat^ 
wh»  .dispfHer neifn^  ffiom  itfit»  grfRt  4i«>m>fle,  j^^d  jtj^ps:  fiMilj 
dart  upon  theif  prey. 
.  It  is  jnei|ti(Hied«s  ithe  r^Ort.of  pwate*  ))y  Twe»!a?,|  • ;  • .  : . 

Tbe  Moving  ii&scHptiop  was.fpiiwd  pt  ^gX^iMiff  «WP^  yefW/agft  j— 

*  * 

e&QMNH&TOB^EOMKaXTOTJBTtnETMXl^r 
XTPATHrOZXEIPOTONheEiaJlWKJTOlPAHMOr    '. 
EnrrtiN'XAPANTHNklAfAAIAI^III 
MENeKPjATOrAPXONTptANEeHKE^r. 

•  ♦  •  » 

'  **  Theomtiestos,  son  of  Theomhestos  of  Xypetaf,  Strategos  of 
Paralia,  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people ;  Menekratos  being 
archon,  erected  this  statue."^ 


I    li* 


^mmm» 


I 


♦  #    . 


to  BARJ. 

* 

On  the  ^8lh  «we  quitted  S^niqnij  >to  Jtebam  ^to  Atliens,  a^ong  the 
3vestern  coasts  and  to  visit  the  ruins  which  are  upon  that  road. 

We  were  eight  minutes  in  descending  to  the  sea  shore;  and  in 
ten  more  left  the  traces  of  the  town. 

A  great  quantity  of  scoria  is  heaped  up  near  the  sea ;  and  a  little 
further  iiilabd  is  the  shaft  of  a  miqe.  iWe  stopped  a  short  time 
to  sketch  the  t^o^ple  and  the  promontory,  which  is  seen  to  great 

advantage  from  this  ^pot,  be^ri^g  nearly  east.    In  fifty  minutes 

•  •  •  •        . '     I  . 
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from  the  temple  we  reached  a  weU  of  bt^ekish  water ;  of  which  we  had 
been  obliged  to  drink  during  our  stay  At  'SuniuxA .  future  tratVellers, 
who  remain  any  time  at  the  prbmobtoi^,  may  «ee  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  supply  of  good  wtiter  with  thein,  as  that  of  ike  abov^e^ 
nientioned  Veil  is  6nly  potaible,  when  better  is  fi6t  to  be  procured. 

We  how  quitted  thfe^sea;*ide^afidicr^s8irig  a  dry  gully,  entered 
a  forest  of  pines,  wild  olives,  and  lenitiscus.  ^  Oil  is  extracted  ironi  the 
Kwiw;,;or  wild  di?e,  but  the  fruit  is  extJtetnely  small. 

In  an  hcnir  ahd  thirty-eight  minutes  we  arrived  at  Alegrina,  a 
metochi  or  farm  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Pentele.  It  stands  in 
a  small  arable  plain  at  tli'e  Extremity  bf  the  forest  we  had  penetrated. 

Our  way  led  through  sbme  fields  of  cotton,  yvhich  was  just  ripe.  * 

We  passed  over,  jsome:  imperfect  traces  of  antiquity,  which  may 
indicate  themteo£thejl2eseiises.^ 

Near  this  is  the  village  of  :KatapbIki,.  a.  short /distance:  from  the 
sea,  and  thirty  minirtarifromcAlegrioa. .  .We  .approached  the  sea, 
a^d  stopped;  ta  take  a^sk^tqh  of  9r  port  ;callpd  Anabtsi  or  Anapbtei ; 
which  Stuart,  and  other  travdle^s^  )iaye.  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Anaphlystos ;  which,  according  to  Xenophon,*  was  only  sixty  stadia 
from  Thorikos,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  fortified  places 
that  protected  the  mines  of  Laurion.  The.  distance  was  perhaps 
not  more  in  a  straight  line  over  the  mountains ;  but  by  the  way  of 
Sunium,  it  is  much  more  considerable.  It  was  of  the  tribe  Antio- 
chis.^  Strabo^  mentions  a  t^aneion,  and  a  temple^  of  Venus  Kolias^ 
at  this  plape ;  but  jE^lmexiu3^  very  properly  imagines,  jdliere  must  be 


1  Stnbo,  b.  9«  p.  398.  Azenia  was  in  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  Stepbaii.de  Urbib.  p.  41. 
IJarf^rat.  Lezic.  p.  15.  Jlesycb.  Lezi^.  yoT.  1.  p.  118.'  Suidas^'Lexic.  vol.  1.  p.  62.  Pat- 
menus  ^Kercitar.  p.  650.  .        *    .      • 

<  -tlai..Redit.«.  4.  .  In  the  ^manusctipt  of  Cyriae  o(  Ancdim,'  in  .the  BubanQi  library 
at.  Rom^j  ^qre  is  an  insoripfiqp  from  Af^^ui9i  io. which  if  is  ^wn^teD  Anaphlutios.  ,  AIONTHOX 
AMMnNlQY  ANA»A  mOI.  / 

'  Stephan.de  tJrbib.  p.  129.    ilarpocrat.  Lexic.  p. '38. '  Suidas^  Lexic.  yol.  1.  p.  183.  ' 

*B.9:p.3g8.  ^hpor.  - 

9  Note  on  Casaubon's  Strabo,  p.-  610-  eOit.  CwMb.  Note  12. 
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iome  error  in  the  text,  and  that  the .  geographer  alludes  to  Cape 
Kolias,  near  the  Pirffias..  According,  to  Pansanias,*.  Anaphlystos 
owed  its  name  and  foundation  to^  a  son  of  Troezen.;  The  port  is 
spacious  and  sheltered  biy  long  projecting  ^  promontories ;  partieu* 
larly  by  that  on  its  northern  side,  which  terjoaniates  near  a  small 
island  called  Prosoneai.  The  prcxnontory.  is  probably  the  Astypa^ 
laia  of  Strs^bo*  and  Stephanus,^  and  the  island  is  .perhaps,  the  ancif^t 
Eleusa..  .      •  ,•....•••.,.••     •  '  - 

The  ruin?  of  Anaphlystos  are  near  the  sea ;  but  we  had  not.  snf'- 
ficient  time  to  examine,  the  spot.  The  view  firom  hence  is  beautifully 
composed  by  the  softiy-swelling. eminences  which  form,  the  port,,  by 
the  Sarp^ic  Gulph,.with  the  attrjactive  outline  of  ^gina,  and  the 
varied  undulations  of  the  ArgoUc  mountains. 

Having  finished  our. drawing,  we  proceeded  through  a .^ rocky 
tract  oovered,  with  bushes,  and  sQon  reached  an  extensive  plain ; 
and  thirty-four  minutes  from  Anabisi,  came  to  some  traces  of  anti- 
quity*  After ,  Anaphlystos,  Strabo,  mentions  .the  Aigineis,  which 
some  conceive  ought  to  be  written. Aigilieis,  firom  Aigilia,  a  demos 
in  the  tribe  Antiochis.^ 

We  passed  a  small  village  called  Andam^i,  and  in  ten  minutes  more, 
some  other  ancient  foundations.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  place 
the  vale  begins  to  narrow,  and  is  compressed  on  each  side  by  parched 
and  barren  hills.  .  We  came  to  the  village  of  Elimbos^  situated  in  a 
cultivated  plain.  Here  are  some  foundations^  the  indications  of  a 
demos,  which  some^  have  imagined  to  be.  the  ancient  Ermos,  which 
was  in  the  tribe  Acaniantis;  but  it  is  not  noticed  by  Strabo.  After  the 
Aigineis,  he  mentions  the  Lampureis,  or  people  of  Lamprea.  There 
were  two  places  of  this  name,  Upper^  and  Lower,  Ka6uv$pOw  and  Tm- 
pifBu;  one  on  the  side  of  Hymettos,  the  other  at  its  foot, near  the  sea; 


*  B. «.  c.  SO.  «  B.  9.  p:  398.  »  DeUrbib.  p.  189. 

^  Stepban.  de  Urb^  p.  51.  .Harpocrat  Leiucl  in  y.  AiytX^ft^  p.  16.  Menu,  de  pop.  Attfe. 

t;ir6l.S.>10.  •  » Now  LMnbrika.        / 

•  •  •       » 
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fVom  which  cause  it  mik  ^)to  tr^bied  Actfi^pMUce^a^aui  ;^  and 

seems  to  make  of  both  only  one  demo^,  which  lie  si^s  wias  in  the 

tribe  £bechtheisv    P^^sabi^s^  callHt  A^jEt^/^to. 

A  shok't  distance  i^oin  thiis  place  we  pasi^ed  by  sotin^  aiicient  re- 
mains, cotnpbiied  Kk^  th^  pedestal  of  Agnppa,  and  th6  g^mna^^ 
smia  Jf  Ptdletaiy  at  Atfte^,  ^6(  ^ft^kfaatte^  layfe'rs  of  large  and  hmali 
blockk.*  Several  other  Vfetnainis  p^hkpii  indicate  the  Bite  of  Thoreai, 
or  Thorai ;  which  was  in  the  demos  Antiochis/  After  a  short 
delay  at  this  place  we  pfroceeded,  abd  on  cm  left,  observed  a 
sriiill  port  AeaT  thfe  village  of  Kuski.  Onr  road  stin  continued, 
fbt  90016  tinde,  through  a  euMV^ed  fdain,  which  we  at  lengdi  aban- 
dohed,  for  a  fotest  of  pinds  and  bushes ;  after  which  we  came  to 
"^  some  traces,  forty-eight  minuteii  from  EHmbos ;  and  twenty  minotei 
farther,  pai9sbd  by  Several  trther  vestiges  of  aiitiqUity. 

Srtrkbo  plates  tfaeA^giirabioi,  or  deinos  Anagui^otis,  next  to  Thorai ; 
and  PaiiSatriafe^  says,  ftiat  flrey  hkd  a  templfe*^  of  the  Mother  of  the 
(Mds.  It  *«^as^b'thfe  ti?be  EtlicHtheis.^  i^eair  tbisisrathmt^h^tothe 
left df  tfieroacl ;  atrd !laff  tfh -h6ut  ifortheif  aVc  '86riife"  othfer  remains; 
and  large  blocks  of  stone  amongst  the  pines ;  a  short  distance  from 
M^hich,  ancient  wheel  marks  afe  observablfe  On  the  surfkce'Of  the  rock, 
bi^er  Whith  the  modern  toad  is^formed.  Other  traces  soon  afterwards 
appear,  and  severafl  tnmnli,  or  heaps  of  small  stones,  are  scattered 
kbout  the  plain.  Th^Se  )ire  probably  only  the  cleanings  of  the  fields, 
Jind  tiot  the  repositdrifes  df  the  dead .  The  Svhole  of  thfe  coast,  from 
Suninm  to  Athens,  seems  to%ki^e  been  thidcly  iiihabited,  and' peopled 
With  towns,  viliiatges,  and  tbmpl^s.  The  traces  of  antiquity  do  not 
occur  by  any  iiifearis  sb  frecftifciitlyTipon  the  eastern  coast  of  AttieA. 


^  Harpocrmt.  in  voce  Aa/<iry»eic.  p.  QA7»  *  Lexic.  vol.  2.  p.  414.         '  B.  1.  c.  dl. 

^  At  Rome  and  in  its  vicinity  are  several  ancient  vallsj  constructed  in  diis  manner,  asLthe 
cella  of  the  round  temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  monument  of  the  Plautian  ftmily  near  Hvoli,  &c. 
<^  Harpocrat.  Lexic.  jp.  193« .  S^pban.  de  Urbi]i>.  P-399!.    ^I^i^  Lexic.  y6L%.  p.  l^. 

•.B.  I.e.  31.;'  ^*      "'^     \'      ^Uipoy.  '.,-.,•■. 

*  Hatpbcrat.  Lexic.  p.  Si4. '  dte]^$im.4e  t&^      p^  126;    Ilesjc^*  Leixic.  i  vyl.  1.  v«  S18. 
Suidas,  Lexic*  vol.  1.  p.  i6l. 


RUINS  AT  TUB  YI^I^OOOF  BARI.  i^ 

In  tihe  piogoess  of  our  Jbumey  we  observed,  ti^e  rofik  cat#  fbt  the 
passage  of  cnrriageB  i  and  a  iew  p9iK&£uith6x  a  fine  WJ»U»v  of  r^gttr 
lar  construction.  We  Jiad.lieeB>  Ici:  ««ne  tiuaeit  pas»Pg  over  sua 
uncultivated,  bushy  tract,  which  we  now  quitted,  and  entered  a 
fertile  plain,  with  many  heaps  of  small  stones  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions. We  passed  a  well,  and  in  the  evening  reached  the  village  of 
Bari,^  which^is  six  hours  and  a  half  from  Sunium,  and  is  situated 
near  the  ruins  of  a  demos,  which  IStuatt*  conceives  to  be  Thorai. 
There  are  several  remains  about  the  village;  at  the  church  is  a 
fluted  columnar  altar  with  a  large  base,  and  the  following  sepulchral 
inscriptions  on  well*sculptured  stelai : 

HNinnor  apiztomaxh 

HNinnor  botaapxot. 


Here  is  also  an  equestrian  statue,  joot  quite  ^o  1$»^  .as.  nature ; 
crnly  t^  lower  lialf  of  the  man  and  idbie.bediy.of  :the>lK:r09eace.left. 
It  is  not  in  good  style,  and  has  been  piHbdtDced if (un  tbegrey  marble 
ofHymettos. 

We  lodged  in  the  cottage  of  the  Papas ;  aipd^  as  he  provided  us 
with  good  wine,  and  what  was  >8tiil  more  necessary^  good  water,  it 
wa&  no  small  gratification  tous-to  quench,  i  the 'buvntng  thirst; -which 
the  salitte  beverage  at  ^uniuip  had  oqcasioned.  ;Bist.  one  eaid  of  th$ 
cottage  being  tenaated  by>oatt)e,  aod-tlie  raftess.  beqig  fikll  ic£  te^u 
less  coiGiks  and  hens,  wluch  were  itteessaatiyiCadldiQg  and  erowing, 
I  had  ttiy  bed  plac«d  under  a  spreadipg  pine  laree,  aodi  parsed  the 
bight '  m  perfect  trairq«^llky^-^^  Sy Ira  dbmuB^ctibilia^  flwnd^  •  ^ 

Bfilri  is  prettily  sitqa^,  about  a  ^  mile  irom  ;theiseai ;  .'the  port  is 
^Dras^d  bya  long  nsc^  of  Tock,    l%e'  i^nd  of  &i}^na^  d»  visible 


^  Pronounced  Vari.  '  Vol.  9.  p.  9* 

'  Juvenal.      . . '    ;  *  !X^  ilk^lw^ point  bean  s.  6  B. 
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in  the  distance.  The  vicinity  of  the  village  is  adoined 
^ne  umbrella  pines,  which  are  of  a  vivid  greeny  and  perfiii 
with  their  resinous  and  aromatic  exhalations.  ./ 


TO  A  PANEION  ON  MOUNT  RAPSANA, 


On  the  9th  we  visited  the  cave  of  Pan,  and  were  accompanied 
by  a  CalogeroSt  to  shew  us  the  way. 

In  twenty-four  minutes  from  Bari»  we  reached  the  hill  called  Ritp^ 
Sana,  and  were  twenty  minutes  more  in  ascending,  through  forests  of 
small  pines,  to  the  cave  of  Pan,  which  is  situated  near  the  summit.  . 

This  curious  antiquity  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Chandler,^  but 
it  still  merits  some  further  observiations. 

The  moiith  is  on  the. horizontal  surface  of  the  rock,  and  its  ap* 
proach  is  neither  grafad  nor  picturesque;  but  the  interi<Hr. singu* 
larities  fully  repay  for  the  disadvantages  of  its  outward  appearance. 
A  wild  fig  tree,  which  grows  out  of  the  entrftnce,  facilitates  the 
descei^t,  whichis.only  a  few  yards.  ,  The  ancieot,  dedceot  w$8  by 
some  iteps  cut  in  the  f  ock,  but  which  are  at.  preaent  r9iiiedw  Hiiviiig 
reached  the;bottom,  the  word  IIAN0£,  roughly  cu%;i$  seen  09  the 
rock  to  .the  right.  :  The  next  inscription,. facing  the eotraiDK^e  oCthe 
cave, ' 


*A  TrtYels  in  Greece,  c.  38. 
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APXEAHMOr** 

HPAIOIONTM* 

OAHnTO£*PAA 

AI£INTM*ONTON 

ANTPONEHHPr 

HIATQ. 

*'  Archidamus  Pheraeusque  lymphaticus  cognitione  Nympharum 
antrum  p^rfecit/'^. 


'.•         ■»  I 


lyom  this  iascriptipn  it .  appears  that  the  cave  was  a  ntfrnphaumj 
which  was  made,  or  rather  finished^^by  ArchedemQs  of  Pherai.  It 
was  originally  the  work  of  nat^re9  and  seems  to  have  been  sacred 
to^Paji  tand  Jsiss  as  well  as  to.  the  nymphs;  these  subterraneous 
ftympbaa  were Jiot'  uncommon  in  Greece,. ^mb  ra  w  wrrpoK  xecraXu^ 

jUMavcecrm  e^y  cui^euads^  '9rpof<rr^ieM*«,NvjE^^a<,^  '^,on  account  of  the  waters 

which  flow  into  the  caves,  over  which  the  Naiad  nymphs  preside/'  . 
A.  little  further  in  the. cave  is  the  following  imperfect  inscription, 
which  is  omitted  by  Chandler — 

*  • 

TANTEP 
ZOK . 
KAI.  .C 

.   eoN. 

Opposite  this  is  XAPITOS,  which  Chandler  makes  APnos^  The 
next  object  which  struck  me  was  a  colossal  head,  ^sculptured  in  high 
relief  upon  the  rock,  and  apparently  representing  a  lion ;  but  it  is 
much  defaced.     The  lion's  head,  as  the  symbol  of  water,  is  an 


'  This  iaflcription  it  in  Dr.  Chandler's  collection^  but  the  TON  of  the  fourth  line  is  omitted. 
*  Chaadler^s  trausktioo.    .  *  Porphjrry.    De  Antfo  Nympharum^ 
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appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  cave  of  the  nymphs.  At  a  few 
paces  from  this  spot  the  passage  divides  itito  two  branches,  both 
leading  to  a  cavern,  where  they  have  a  comtnunication. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  greater  division  of  the  cave,  which  is  on 
the  left  hand,  is  inscribed 

APXEAAMOS 
0«£PAI0£ 


We  descended  to  the  right  by  the  ancient  steps  which  are  cut  id 
the  rock.  Here  is  a  well  of  the  coldest  and  clearest  water,  but  not 
^eep.  A  fewvac^  futthelr  we  came  to  the  commKnicatibn  with 
the  greatet  dave ;  wiiich  communication  seems  to  "be  the  work  of  art, 
land  to  have  heeh  cut  in  £hfe  form  of  a  door.  I'he  Only  light  whic^ 
Visits  this  tttysteitous  spot  is  refleicted  from  tie  pefrpendiciilar  aper- 
tore  at  thfe  ^first  ^^trdntel  ^fe  descended  by  a  few  steps  into  the 
larger  division,  and  werfe  m&dh  impressed  by  the  eittiprfinary  ap-* 
peariatice,  and  deep  gloom,  of  this  once  sacred  cavern. 
'  It  is  not  femarlcable  for  the  magnificence  of  its  dimensions ;  but 
its  singularity  surpasses  every  thing  I  have  seen.  It  is  adorned 
with  stalagmitic  concretions  of  the  most  varied  forms,  but  not  of 
so  white  a  hue,  or  of  so  compact  a  nature,  as  those  of  the  grotto  at 
Antiparos.  The  matrix  of  the  rock  is  a  crumbling  grey  marble,  the 
stalactite  being  a  superficial  coating.  In  one  part  of  the  cave,  how- 
ever, a  complete  insulated  column  of  stalagmitic  deposition  reaches 
from  the  roof  to  .the  bottom*  Others  of  a  similar  Jciud  were  very  in- 
judiciously broken,^*,  and  taken  away  several  years  ago,  ;for  the  sake  of 
the  material,  which  was  conceived  to'be  valuable ;  but  it  was  found 
to  be  of  a  friable  Quality,  and  u&able  to  resist  the  sciilptor^s  chisel. 


*  By  Mons.  Fnuvel,  t^ittith  CDosttl  at  Athens.    They  werramongftt  the  atitjqaities  sold  at 
the  auction  of  the  kte  tTbimt  de  Chobeul  Gt>uffier,  at  Paris,  in  Sept.  i'SfS. 
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Within  th^  great  cav«  is  the  curious  basrrdief  of  Archidamos, 
bj  whom  the  insqriptiQQs  appear  to  have  be^o  cut^  and  the  cavern 
to  have  be^. ornamented. 

It  is  apparently  of  high  antiquity,  and  in  an  uncouth  and  rustic 
style,  quite  in  unison  with  the  place.  The  figure  represents  Archi- 
damos,  clothed  in  a  short  tunic,  reaching  about  half  way  down  his 
thighs.  The  body  is  so  .much  defaced,  and  so  badly  expressed, 
that  it  is  uncertain  if  it  was  intended  to  be  clothed  or  naked.  He 
holds  a  hammer  in  his  right  handt  and  a  chisel  in  his  left,  with 
which  he  is  working  at  some  indefibite  object,  that  is  cut  in  the 
rock.     Over  his  left  hand  is  inscribed— 

APXEAHMOr 
APXEAAMOS 

The  repetition  of  the  same  name,  and  the  lower  one  being  very 
badly  cut,  with  the  A  instead  of  the  H,  induces  me  to  imagine,  that 
it  was  done  long  after  the  former,  by  some  other  person  of  the  same 
name,  who  visited  the  cave. 

.  On  that  part  of  the  rock  which  he  is  cutting,  is  inscribed  in  large 
lettejrs,^ 


AnOAAXlNOZSEPrXl, 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cave  is  the  headless  statue  of  a  female, 
which  is  cut  in  the  rock,  and  sitting  on  a  throne,  with  her  feet  rest- 
ing on  the  \mo7Fohoifj  or  subselUum.  The  head  was  probably  of  bronze 
or  marble,  and  was  evidently  fixed  on,  as  the  groove  which  was 
made  to  receive  it  is  still  seen. 

This  was  probabl}'  a  statue  of  Isis,  whose  worship  was  introduced 
into  Greece  from  -^gypt  by  the  Saitic  colony  under  CJecrops. 


^  The  form  of  the  original  letters  is  of   very  high  antiquity  :    it  has    not   here   been 
imitated. 
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The  goddess  is  generally  represented  in  a  sitting  posture^  with  her 
son  Oros  in  her  arms,  whom  she  is  nurturing .  at  her  breast.  She 
was  the  divinity  of  the  Nile :  and  as  she  presided  over  the  liquid 
element,  her  statue  is  appropriately  situated  in  the  Nymphseum. 

The  statue  in  this  cave  is  so  much  damaged,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  Oros  formed  a  part  of  it.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  figure  of  Isis  was  sculptured  in  the  early  period  of  her 
worship  in  Attica ;  and  that  the  other  parts  of  the  cave  were  long 
after  decorated  by  Archedamos.  Small  statues  of  the  iBgyptian 
goddess  are  frequently  found  in  Attica,  and  particularly  in  sepul- 
chres. She  is  also  often  represented  on  bas-reliefs  of  a  style  not 
denoting  high  antiquity;  and  although  she  was  venerated  under 
the  name  of  Demeter,  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  honoured  under 
her  own  appellation.^  The  two  names,  however,  came  at  last 
to  be  considered  as  two  distinct  divinities,  although  Herodotus* 
clearly  affirms  that  the  Egyptian  Isis  was  the  same  as  the  Attic 
Demeter. 

Near  the  statue  some  indefinite  object  is  seen  sculptured  on  the 
rock ;  which,  from  its  bad  state  of  preservation,  is  incomprehensible 
to  common  observers ;  but  Dr.  Chandler  imagines  it  to  be  an  Ithy- 
phallus,^  the  symbol  of  Bacchus.  This,  however,  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive, on  account  of  its  magnitude,  which  is  but  little  inferior  to  Isis 
herself,  who  is  represented  about  the  natural  proportion. 

Melampus,  according  to  Herodotus,*  introduced  the  Phallic  wor- 
ship into  Greece  from  -^gy pt.  The  only  monument  however  of 
this  kind,  which  I  have  seen  in  Greece,  is  an  Ithyphallic  terminal 
figure  at  Libadea.  They  are  much  more  common  in  Italy.  Near 
the  Ithyphallus  of  Dr.  Chandler  is  a  niche,  which  once  no  doubt 
contained  the  statue  of  Pan.    Under  it  is  inscribed,  IIAN02.   Above 


^  Paasan.  b.  ID.  c.  32.  <  B.  £.  c.  59* 

'  See  Harpocratiotiy  Lex.  p.  196.  *  B.  8  c.  49* 
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this  are  some  steps  leading  to  another  niche.  Towards  the  mouth 
of  this  cave,  a  square  cavity ,  about  three  inches  deep,  is  cut  in  the 
perpendicular  surface  of  the  rock ;  in  which  a  bas-relief,  or  an  in- 
scription,  upon  some  other  material,  appears  to  have  been  anciently 
inserted. 

The  cavity  is  surrounded  by  an  inscription  cut  in  the  rock ;  not  a 
single  word  of  it  is  legible.  Another  inscription  is  also  seen  upon  a 
loose  block ;  to  decipher  which  all  my  efforts  were  vain.  Dr.  Chand- 
ler has  published  two  others,  which  escaped  my  notice. 

There  is  ho  echo  in  the  cave ;  and,  although  it  was  not  particu- 
larly damp,  the  air  was  extremely  heavy  and  disagreeable.  We 
remained  seven  hours  in  this  subterraneous  abode,  and  made  seve- 
ral drawings  of  its  mysterious  singularities ;  after  which  we  found 
it  an*  unusual  relief  and  gratification  to  revisit  the  day,  to  inhale  the 
aromatic  perfume  that  was  wafled  from  the  surrounding  pine  trees, 
and  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  prospect  which  this  spot  commands  over 
the  Saronic  Gulph.  The  sea  is  about  a  mile  from  Bari.  Some  pro- 
jecting capes  are  seen,  with  some  insular  rocks  near  the  shore ;  the 
largest  of  which  is  named  Phleba. 


TO  ATHENS. 


We  quitted  the  cave  in  the  afternoon,  and  descending  by  the 
worst  of  roads  through  the  pine  forest,  as  soon  as  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill  observed  severjil  vestiges  of  antiquity.     Having 
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proceeded  an  hour  we  saw  some  small  inanlar  rocks  near  the  shore^ 
and  two  capes,  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  Zoster  ;^  and 
which  Pausanias^  pretends  took  its  name  from  the  Belt  of 
Latona,  which  she  untied  at  this  place.  According  to  the  same 
author,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  had  their  altars  at 
Zoster.  The  view  of  ihe  gulph  is  particularly  beautiful  from  this 
spot. 

Herodotus^  informs  us^  that  the  residue  of  the  Persian  navy,  when 
approaching  this  cape,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  were  terrified  by 
the  appearance  of  some  small  rocks,^  which  they  mistook  for  Athe- 
nian vessels,  and  accordingly  fled. 

We  here  entered  upon  the  Athenian  plain,  which  is  considerably 
elevated  above  the  sea,  and  covered  with  bushes.  We  passed  several 
tumuli  of  small  stones,  and  some  imperfect  traces  of  antiquity ;  and 
in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  from  Ban,  came  to  the  remains  of  an 
extensive  city,  perhaps  the  Halai  Aixonides,  which  Strabo^  calls 
AXiii^  01  Ai|tfvut0/,  and  which  was  in  the  tribe  Cecropis.^ 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond  this  place  we  passed  near  an  aper- 
ture in  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  rock,  similar  to  that  of  the  cave 
of  Pan  at  Bari.  It  appeared  deep;  but  we  were  precluded  from 
examining  it,  by  the  want  of  ropes  and  ladders.  As  its  contents 
may  be  interesting,  I  have  ever  since  regretted  that  I  did  not  return 
thither  from  Athens,  equipped  with  proper  implements  for  pene- 
trating its  recesses  and  exploring  its  curiosities.  Near  its  mouth 
are  some  large  blocks  of  stone.  Having  proceeded  a  short  distance 
from  this  place  we  observed  an  ancient  wall,  regulariy  constructed 
with  large  stones.  To  our  left  was  the  village  of  Tfag^nes;  and  to 
the  right  the  rocks  of  Hymettos. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  more  brought  us  to  the  remains  of  a 


*  Now  called  Halikes.  «  B.  U  c.  31.  ^  B.  8.  c.  107. 

*  A«c|Ba«  Xffirroi.  «  B.  9-  p.  398.  •  Stephan.  de  Urbib.  p.  87. 
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city  of  considerable  dimensions,  probably  Aixone,  which  was  of  the 
tribe  Cecropis.^  Large  blocks  of  stone,  and  foundations  of  many 
buildings,  are  scattered  round  in  all  directions,  and  part  of  the  cella 
of  a  temple  is  well  preserved* 

Between  this  place  and  Phaleron,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  was  the 
demos  of  Alimous,*  in  the  tribe  of  Leontis,  which  we  did  not  see. 

We  arrived  at  Athens  after  dark. 


^  Stepban.  de  Urbib.  p.  67*    Harppcrat.  Lexic.  p.  18. 

<  StmbOy  b.  9-  p.  398.    Paiuan.  b.  1.  c.  3K    Stephen,  de  Urbib.  p.  100.    Harpocrat. 
Lexic.  p.  22,  Suidas,  Lexic.  vol.  1.  p.  113. 
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Land  at  a  deserted  port  Proceed  and  land  at  a  monastery.  Description  of  it.  Panonunic  view 
frqm  a  mountain  in  Sahunku  Voyage  to  Eleusis-^compendiiim  of  its  history.  Return  by  sea  to 
Athens.  Small  islands  in  the  gnlph.  Ancient  cattle  in  Salamis.  Islands  of  Psyttalia  and  Atalanta. 
Port  Phoron.    Pirseus. 


TO   ^GINA. 

Xh£  recollections  of  antiquity  would  not  suffer  us  to  quit  the 
neighbourhood  of  ^gina  and  Salamis,  without  visiting  those  two 
principal  islands  of  the  Saronic  Gulph.  We  accordingly  sent  to 
the  Piraeus  a  few  days  before  our  departure,  that  a  boat  might  be  in 
readiness  to  convey  us  to  those  places.  Having  arranged  every  thing 
for  our  voyage,  we  set  sail  from  the  Piraeus  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, in  a  small  boat  with  three  sailors.  We  left  the  islands  of  Psyt- 
talia, Atalanta,  and  Salamis,  to  our  right ;  and  further  in  the  gulph 
sailed  near  the  two  desert  rocks  called  Diapori  and  Elaosa.  When 
we  contemplated  the  scene  around  us,  and  beheld  the  sites  of  ruined 
states,  and  kingdoms,  and  cities,  which  were  once  elevated  to  a 
high  pitch  of  prosperity  and  renown,  but  which  have  now  vanished 
like  a  dream  ;  when  we  saw  their  once  busy  shores  left  without  an  in- 
habitant, and  their  once  crowded  ports  without  a  ship,  we  could  not 
but  forcibly  feel  that  nations  perish  as  well  as  individuals.^  A  similar 


^  AfTodfivaKovai  yap  ai  iroXfcc  ^trinp  ayOpwirou     Lucian's  CoDtemplantes. 
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fbeling  penetrated  the  bosom  of  Servius  Sulpitius,  while  he  was 
traversiiig  the  same  sea  through  which  we  were  sailing.  In  the 
letter  of  condolence  which  he  addressed  to  Cicero  upon  the  death 
of  his  daughter  Tullia,  we  find  the  following  passage ;  the  beauty 
and  the  pathos  of  which  have  been  generally  admired : — 

^'  Ex  Asia  rediens,  cttm  ab  ^gina,  Megaram  versus,  navigarem, 
coepi  regiones  circum  circa  prospicere.  Post  me,  erat  ^gina,  ante 
Megara;  dextr^  Piraeus^  sinistr^:  Corinthus,  quae  oppida  quodam 
tempore  florentissima  fuerunt,  nunc  prostrata,  et  diruta  ante  oculos 
jacent!  Coepi  egomet  mecum  cogitare,  num  nos  homunculi  indigna- 
mur  si  quis  nostrum  interiit,  aut  occisus  est  cum  in  uno  loco  tot  op* 
pidorum  cadavera  projecta  jacent/'  ^ 

An  Apeliotan,  or  eastern  wind,  carried  us  over  in  three  hours, 
the  distance  being  eighteen  miles ;  and  we  landed  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  iBgina,  amongst  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  capital.*  Our 
attention  was  first  attracted  by  a  large  tumulus  of  an  oblong  form, 
supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Phocus ;  which,  according  to  Pausanias,"^ 
was  near  the  Aiakeion,  or  temple  of  JEacus. 

Not  far  from  the  tumulus,  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  edifice, 
apparently  a  temple.  A  festival  called  Aieacauj  was  anciently  held 
at  ^gina, '  in  honour  of  ^acus.     According  to  Plutarch,*  it  was  in 


1 ''  On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from  lEgitiSL  towards  Megara,  1  b^an  to  con- 
template  the  prospect  of  the  countries  around  me.  ^^na  was  behind,  Megara  before  me  ; 
Piraeus  on  the  right,  Corinth  on  the  left ;  all  which  towns,  once  famous  and  flourishing,  now 
lie  overturoed  and  buried  in  their  ruins.  Upon. this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think  presently 
within  myself,  Alas !  how  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex  ourselves,  if  any  of  our  friends 
happen  to  die  or  be  killed,  whose  life  is  yet  so  short,  when  the  carcases  of  so  many  noble 
cities  lie  here  exposed  before  me  in  one  view.'*  Dr.  Middleton's  Hist,  of  the  Life  of 
M.  T.  Cicero,  sect.  7.  p.  371.  vol.  2. 

This  passage  has  been  beautifully  imitated  by  Saint  Ambrosius,  in  his  fiQth  letter,  ad 
Faustin.  vol.  2.  p.  944.  edit.  Benedic.  He  places  the  scene  of  hb  effusion  in  the  beautiful, 
and  once  powerful  country,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines. 

'  The  capital  town  of  all  the  Grecian  blands  had  the  same  name  as  the  island. 

'  Ta^oc  x^f^f  ^^  ^'  ^"  ^9«  *  ^^^  ^^  Demosthenes. 
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the  AiakeioQ  thatHjperides  the  orator,  Aristonicus  of  Marathon,  and 
Himerffius,  the  brother  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  took  refuge  from  the 
vengeance  of  Antipater.  The  sanctity  of  the  temple  was  however 
violated,  and  the  suppliants  were  dragged  from  it,  and  put  to  death* 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  cover  an  extensive  plain  ;  they  con- 
sist in  heaps  of  blocks  and  foundations,  but  there  are  few  remains 
of  any  regular  building,  except  of  the  temple  that  is  situated  upon 
an  eminence  near  the  great  port,  and  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  be  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  ;^  only 
two  columns  are  standing,  one  of  which  is  broken  off  below  the  ca- 
pital. They  are  of  a  soft  calcarious  stone  of  a  yellow  tint,  and  fri- 
able quality ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  once  beautiful  structure 
may  be  ascribed  to  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  concussion 
of  earthquakes,  and  the  violence  of  man. 

Of  all  the  Doric  buildings  which  I  have  seen,  this  is  the  most 
chaste  and  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  neither  partaking  of  the  low  and 
heavy  proportions  of  the  temple  at  Corinth,  nor  of  the  tall  and  slen- 
der form  of  that  of  Jupiter,  at  Nemea. 

It  appears  that  when  Chandler*  travelled  in  Greece,  the  two 
columns  were  entire,  and  supported  the  architrave.^ 

As  ports,  proipontories,  and  the  Siea,  were  sacred  to  Venus,  her 
temples  were  generally  erected  near  the  element  from  which  she 
sprang :  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were  the  temples  of  Cyprus, 
Cythera,  Cnidus,  and  the  Pirseus. 

Hecate  seems  to  have  been  held  in  particular  veneration  by  the 
iBginetans ;  her  temple,^  and  |o«yoy,^  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
The  same  author  enumerates  four  other  temples  in  the  town  of 
jEgina,  sacred  to  Apollo,^  Diana,  Bacchus^  and  ^sculapius.     He 


^  B.  2.  c.  29*  Naoc.  '  See  Ionian  Antiq. 

'  The  entire  column  was  thrown  down  by  a  high  wind  sonje  years  after  I  quitted  Greece  ; 
and  that  most  beautiful  example  of  the  Doric  exists  no  more.  These  columns  are  about 
twenty-four  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  including  the  capital.  Intercolumniation,  six  feel 
four  inches  six  lines.  ^  Naoc.  ^  Wooden  statue. 

^  A  festival  called  ^Xfirta  was  held  at  ^gina,  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
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also  mentions  a  magnificent  theatre,  with  a  contiguous  stadium,  of 
all  of  which  no  certain  remains  are  at  present  to  be  seen. 

Auxesia  and  Lamia  were  also  goddesses,  who,  according  to 
Herodotus^  and  Fausanias,  were  particularly  venerated  in  this  island. 
The  latter  author  mentions  the  temple  of  Apheia,^  on  the  way  from 
the  capital  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenios.  The  great  festival 
of  i^gina,  the  Asyanrrw  wpriy,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Neptune  ; 
but  Fausanias  does  not  mention  his  temple. 

Strabo'  gives  one  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  to  the  circuit  of 
^gina,  and  Fliny*  twenty  miles.  It  is  however  about  twenty-two,  in 
reckoning  from  cape  to  cape,  without  calculating  the  indentations 
and  sinuosities  of  its  bays  and  ports. 

In  the  period  of  its  glory  it  probably  commanded  some  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and,  Uke  Ithaca,  had  ports  upon  the  continent ; 
otherwise  we  must  ftimi  but  an  humble  opinion  of  the  Macideia 
Regna!^  However  this  may  be,  the  illustrious^  island  does  not 
merit  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  the  JEginetan  Rock^  as  it  is 
frequently  designated  by  one  of  our  most  elaborate  historians  f  land 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  those  who  are  termed  merchant  pirates  by 
the  same  author,  were  the  first  people  in  Greece  who  were  fami- 
liarized with  nautical  concerns,  and  who  introduced  into  the  sur^ 
rounding  siateA  the  advantages  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  of  a 
circulating  medium. 

The  island  of  ^gina,  owing  to  its  central  situation  and  its  local 
advantages,  became  thickly  inhabited  at  an  early  period,  by  a  rich, 
powerful,  and  industrious  people.  Indeed,  as  their  population  soon 
increased  beyond  the  resources  of  the  island,  they  relieved  them- 
selves of  their  superfluous  numbers®  by  forming  settlements  in 
distant  countries.    They  were,  according  to  Strabo^  and  iBlian,^^ 


^  B.  5.  c.  82  and  83. ;  it  is  written  Damia  by  thiB  aathor.  '  t^i^. 

*  B.  8.  p.  375.                 ♦  Nat  Hist.  b.  4.  c.  12.  «  Ovid.  Metam.  b.  7.  v.  472. 
^  Aiov/Mirta  ravoy.  Pindar,  Isth.  5.  v.  56.  ^  Mitford,  Hist  of  Greece. 

•  Strabo,  b.  8.  p.  376.  •  Loc.  cit  *^  Var.  Hist.  b.  12.  c.  10. 
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ike,  first  nation  -wMch  coined  siliF^r  money  *  ^hicb;  for  tbz^t  reasoo 
was  called  A^fiftM^,  ''..'..-, 

^gina,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  widely  extended  coiBmerce/ 
beanie  tl)e  f mporivKQ  of  Gf^ec^.  At  one  penod  its  naval  power 
was,  supjBirior*  to  that  of  the  Athenians ;  but  the  increasing  grajideur 
and  opi^e^ce'of  th^  island  $^n. elicited  the  jealousy  of  its  pow^t 
ful  neighbo^r^  which  broke  out  in  open  hostility,  till  the  mighty 
invasion  of  Xerxes  united  for  a  time  those  discordant  rivals,  in  the 
con^^^on  cause  of  Greece.  Th^y  had  eighteen  ships  at  the,  .battle  of 
Arte^iision ;  thirty  at  that  of;  Salaxnis ;  and  five  hundred  w^  at 
the  battlp  (\f  Pl^tsst^.l  The  ri^  9poU9  of  the  Persians  were  sold  in 
iBgina,  and  made  a  considerah^  i^dition  to  itsi  wealth>^'  Ix)ng 
after  this,  glorious  q>9ch  of  confederate  power,  the  Athenifinj}  gained 
a  nay^  ^pt^j,  oyer  th«  i^ginetans,*^  tool^  seventy  of  their  vessels* 
sg^id  ]^d  sif^  to.  thfw  capitaJi,  which,  after  some  time,  was  &us? 
^^erjed'^  by  capitulatiw-.  In.th?  first  year  of  the  Pelopoiunie«iaa 
war  the  Athenis^n^  d.roye  thepii  from  th^r  island*  which  they  colot 
5vizi?d.  with  oth^  ifthabiitant^.  The,  fugitive$  isettled  *%  Thyre?,  a 
district,  oi\  th^  gulpfe  of  fterwione,  hoBPdering  on  Argolisi  and 
ILacQnJia:"  abput  §eyfn.  years  ^tcr  the  Athi^ia^a  be»eged  and 
destroyed  their  new  e^t^bUj^njij^nt ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Mgt* 
petan  stock  w^  cM^^r  dispersed:  or  put  to  the  sword.  It  once? 
more  recovered  its  independence  after  the  conquest  of  AtboKi  by 
Xiys^ndei;.  It  was;  ^vep  by  the  Eoin^iis.  to  Attains^  king  06  Per- 
gan\o^  ;^^  and  h>ng  aftcc  it  wa3  subjected  to,  the  Atheia^ians.  by 
Anthpny, ;  b^t  Augnstu?  .ngaiv  rie^tpre^  them  to.  liberty.     The 


^  Aiutot  IToXtrue.  b.  4.  and  Pausan.  b.  8.  c.  29.  b.  8.  c.  5.  *  Pauran.  b.  2.  c.  29. 

^  Adieiueos  sayt,  that  the  orator  S^iiiades  temed  JEgina  tbe  eye-sore  of  Piraeus,  Kifuiv  iv» 
Uiipaimty  Deipnosoph.  b.S.  c»21.  AriaCotle  attribtttes  this  sajing  to  Pericles,  de  Rhetor, 
b.  3.  Cm  \0* 

*  Herodof.  »  Herodot^  U  9,  « Iliw^Jflt  b-  1.  c  105. 

7  Tbucjd^  h.  U  c.  108.  «pd  Pausan.  b.  2.  q».  €9. 

«  See  Pausap,  b.  8.  c.  38.  and  b.  Q.  c.  3.  9  P>M^r,  ^\^  «.  £9. 

^«  Ii?y,  bu  33*  c,  30» 


subsequent  history  of  Mg^nA  is  Kttle  kad^ri.  Afccotding  to  €6ro- 
nelli,*  Galeotta  Malatesta,  who  tairek^  the?  cktugWter  of  Aiitliony, 
king  of  BcBO^tii  trafc  duke  6f  th^  istetld;  It  dfbetmfdi  feR  under 
the  Venetian  poWef .  It  Was  tiken  6)y  Fredtificfc  Bdrba*ossa  in 
1537>  and  was  sackod  by  Fi-ands  Morosini  iti  i054,  for  it*  disobe- 
dience' to  the  will  of  th6  Vehetiatt  tepublic.  At  prfeserit  it  is  inhai 
btted  only  by  a  thift  population  Of  Greeks^.  Thd  p^clpal  idWn  is 
bettretti  tte  great  portj  and  the  temple  of  Jtffllter  Pacihentfnios. 
But  a  new  town  k  griidtially  making  its  appestotfcd  neiiir  the  6Id 
port :  a  little  cortme#6e  is  carryinfg  on  with  the'  iieighb6uring 
Coaist,  amd  the  iiih^biltants  haver  ^6r  diatacter  tf  industry  ahd 
honesty^  The  p6rt  has  talkto'  th^  naime  of  Saiiit  Nicholas,'  &om 
a  smail  cburch  which  Is  tHar  it.  As  this  sdiint  h  the  protector  of 
taxloti,  idit^  Is  scarbeiy  a  vhHih  G#e6ce  t^hich'  hUss  hot  ^-  church 
or  a  ehapd  dedics^tetd  to  hihi. 

EiVtrf  ptof6^kkkj  and!  indeed  almost  every  ^tsuit  and  paission, 
had  in  BXickiiBX  times  some  pr^silding  tut^Ary  divinity.'  Such'  is 
nearly  the  case  at  thi^  day  thtoughbut  Oteece. 

This  port  is  diflcuH  of  access,  owing  to  th6  number  of  rocks 
which  rise  just  Ahbre  tlii^  water's  edge,  and  which,  according  to 
l^ausanias,^  tradition  aftr^uted  to  -ffiafeus,  by  whota  thfey  were 
contrived,  for  the  j^teclioii  of  Hils  p6rt  agaiiist  the  irtnpti'dh'  of 
pirates. 

The  view  from  this  i>la^6  is  ihtietesitibg  And  b^alitiflil,  c^ommaiidi- 
ittg  the  higged  lines'  6f  the  p^mohtbfy  6f  M^ih^lna,  with  tiief  more 
distant  Epidaurean  mountains,  stretching  down*  t^wlelird^  the  G6riii« 
thian  isthmus.  The  northern  vicinity  of  .£gina  is  varied  by  several 
small  islands,  which  are  the  Nifo-i^ios,  mentioned  by  Strabo.^  Their 
modem  names  are  Angistri,  Moni,  IPerdlca,  Met5pi,  and  Darousa, 
besides  other  nameless  rocks :  these  may  be  the  ^^  Craugiae  duae,''  the 
''  Cdxim  duie/'  Sdachusa,  Daceotihris;'  and' Aspis  of  Plinjt,^  which 
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be  placoB  opposite  the  Spiraean  promontory.  The  two  other  islandst 
Diapori  and  Elaosa,  which  are  more  towards  the  middle  of  the 
gulph,  are  probably  the  Dendros  and  Elaeusa  of  the  same  author. 

The  soil  of  iBgina  is  rocky ,  and  of  a  light  colour,  but  it  is.  rich, 
and  produces  excellent  com ;  it  is  also  fi^le  in  wine*  olive?,  cotton^ 
and  fruit.   They  have  a  small  fig,  the  sweetest  I  have  ever  met  with. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  prettily  diversified  with  hills  and  dales, 
the  uncultivated  parts  covered  with  pines,  small  cypresses,  juniper, 
lentiscus,  and  the  other  shrubs  and  bushes  which  commonly  grow 
on  the  mountains  of  Attica.  The  island  swarms  with  the.  red-legged 
partridge,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true  that  the  inhabitants  destroy 
their  eggs,  as  Coronelli^  Wheler,  Dapper,  and  others  affirm.  In^ 
sulated  cottages  are  scattered  about  the  fertile  parts  of  the  island, 
in  a  secure  and  peaceful  manner,  and  the  inhabitants  are  good  and 
civil  to  strangers.  Wh^i  we  entered  their  cottages  to .  make  in- 
quiries after  antiquities,  they  received  us  with  that  kind  and  cordial 
welcome,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  whQ  live  out  of 
the  immediate  atmosphere  of  Turkish  despotism.  We  found  some  of 
them  at  dinner,  and  were  invited  to  partake  of  thejir  fare,  which 
consisted  of  goats'  cheese,  of  a  salt  and  pungent  quality,  olives,  and 
dried  figs,  with  brown  barley  bread,  baked  in  the  ashes,  and  steeped 
in  water  to  render  it  eatable.  The  poorer  inhabitants  seldom  taste 
meat ;  and  when  that  happens  it  is  only  that  of  goats,  which  is^ 
rank  and  unpalatable  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it. 

Their  beverage  is  the  rosin  wine  of  the  island,  and  somejtimes^  a 
little  raki,  or  spirits. 


TO  THE  TEMPLE  OE  JUPITER  PANHELLENIOS. 

Having  passed  the  night  in  the  house  of  a  merchant,  named  Mi* 
chele  Miri,  near  the  great  port,  we  set  out  on  horseba^ck  the  next 
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morning  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenios ;  and  as  we  in-» 
tended  passing  some  days  among  those  beautiful  ruins,  we  laid  in 
a  stock  of  provisions,  that  we  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  same 
want,  which  we  had  lately  experienced  at  the  Sunium  promon- 
tory. Our  road  led  us,  for  some  time,  through  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city.  There  are  some  sepulchres  of  the  spelaia  kind  be- 
yond its  precincts.  .  We  observed  some  wells,  and  the  track  of 
ancient  wheels  impressed  upon  the  rocky  road. 

Having  crossed  the  p]ain  in  a  southern  direction,  we  ascended  by 
rough  ways  to  the  town,  where  we  arrived  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  principal  Greek  of  the  place, 
named  ;Pandeladu  Gionomu,  to  whom  Logotheti  of  Athens  had 
recommended  us.  He  received  us  with  those  marks  of  civihty 
which  travellers  gen^^ally  experience  from  the  Greeks.  He  was 
acquaiated  with  the  leading  particulars  in  the  history,  of  his  island  ; 
and  when:  he  talked  of  its  former  grandeur,  and  compared  it  with 
its  present  .abject  situation,  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
exclaimed  "  Alas !  where  is^^gina  now  \"^ 

.  This  modem  town  probably  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  city ; 
perhaps  of  Oie^  which,  according  to  Herodotus,^  was  twenty  stadia 
from  the  capital. 

Here  are  a  few  imperfect  and  dubious  traces,  and  the  wall  of  a 
church  ezhibiti  a  bas-relief  of  a  female,  sitting  on  a  thratws.  The 
hill  above  the  town,  which  was  apparently  the  Acropolis,  was  forti- 
fied with  a  castle  in  the  lower  ages,  and  the  sunmiit  is  at'  present 
crowned  with  some  windmills.  Here  are  about  four  hundred  houses, 
which  are  generally  of  a  small  size.  The  heat  is  intense  during  the 
summer ;  and  fevers  frequently  occur.  The  same  day  we  proceeded 
to  the  temple,  at  which  we  arrived  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  having 


^  Tlov  HPOi  Eyeya  rmpa ;   I  have  mentioned  this  otherwise  uninteresting  circamstance,  as  the , 
expression  which  accompanies  it  is  common  throughout  Greece^  and  wov  upoi  is  used  on  all 
4)ccasio«  of  loss  or  misfortune,  comparing  past  happiness  to  present  misery. 

«B.  5.C.  85. 
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passed  throu^  a  foreii  of  small  fin.  The  apprbaeh  to  this  vene^ 
rable  antiquity  is  e^iquisitely  attractive.  The  cohnnvB  are  seen  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  PaaJiellehion ;  and^  at  every  tarnihig  of  die 
circuitous  road,  it  delights  the  approacbiDg  trareller  by  some  fresh 
point  of  view,  which  is  dBversified  by^  intervenirig  trees. 

As  I  wished  to  have  sufficient  leisure  for  the  acctrate  dieliiiieation 
of  this  beautiful  ruin,  we  remained  here  three  days,  and  passed 
the  nights  in  a  cavern,  a  little  bdow  the  eaaftemside  of  the  temple. 
There  is  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  at  the  entrance  of  whidi  is  tib(e  frustum 
of  a  stone  cdumm  of  the.  Doric  order>  with  foirty  flutingS,^  and  tbreft 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  In  the  fiait  surface  is  seen  a  rocmd  cavity 
thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  Or  three  incheir  in  dhfrtb ;  widiia 
which  is  a  square  hole,  pervading  the  whole  block.  '  1  peMtrated 
some  few  paces  farther  with  a  candle;  and,  aeepimg  aa  nijkneei 
through  a  sasaU  apeirture,  found  myself  in  aa6lli»  cav^  Hot  mora 
than  five  foet  in  heaght  in  its:  psese&t  stated  add  Iboiikt  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter.  The  roof  is?  distmguisbcd  by  a^  smaD  citculte  afiertun^^wiiidii 
is  cut  down  perpendicularly,  and  admits  the  dhy .  ^ 

It  is  coated  with  a  fine  stucco,  of  a  most  indurated  quality,  con- 
ftsting  of  minute  pebbles,  and  a  yellow^  eerattnt.  This  opening  is 
nearly  filled  up  with  large  stones^  which  have  fallen  Snm  the  con^* 
tiguous.  temple  shave.  It  is  evident  from  the  form  of  thiy  c^ive, 
that  it.  could  not  have  been  a  cistern  ;i but  iit >w«»  pvobably  ^nployed 
in  the  mysteries:  o£  the  temple.  The.  dikmeten  of  the  perfomted 
frustum  sdK>v&4nentioned  hi  a  little;  In^r  tham  Jthkt  06  the  dircular 
aperture  of  the  cave,  and  was  pdibaps;  placed  ofrer  it^  anii-  might 
have  served^  foD  ai  pedestal,:  6t  an)  altars  but  it  wfaff  most pvodbsibly 
a  puraitheww,^^  ob  Sae.  aitkir.  .  Aitars/  df  thi»  kind/  ap^iear:  tO'  have 
been  used  in  alii  tHei  tempies^^  and  to  have  bete',  lightodl  l^y '  invisible 
means.    Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  pour  oil  upon  them. 


^*- 


^  The  columns.of:  tbo  teiBple<at:Bempolii  have  fcrtj/fintbigs ;:  Ctiufdin  Vtqrige  m  Fent, 
vol.  2.  *  Strabo,  b.  15.  p.  733.       .  '  Plutarch's  life  of  Aristides. 
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whidi  woiild  instantuiebu&ty  burst  into  a  flame  upon  coming  in 
contact. with  thefire,  that  was  kept  in  readiness  under  the  perfo* 
ration. 

The  cave,  which  is  probably  carried  under  the  temple,  certainly 
proceeds  £iirther  than  the  pbstructions  of  the  fallen  stones  would 
permit  us  to  advance.  , 

This  U  probably  the  most  ancient  temple  in  Greece,  after  that  of 
Coiinth.  If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Pausanias,^  it  was  founded  by 
iBacus,  aoa  of  Jupiter.  It  appears  that,  at  a  very  early  period, 
Jupiter  was  a  fiivonrite  divinity  with  the  ^ginetans^  We  are  in- 
foraoed  by  Herodotus,^  that  when  Apmsis  permitted  the  Greeks  to 
erect  temples  in  JEgypt,  the  JS^gisietans  raised  one  to  Jupiter,  the 
Samians  to  Juno>  and  the  Milesians  to  Apollo. 

Mount  Paahellenion,  uprai  which  the  temple  stands,  although  not 
of  considerable  height,  commands  a  large  part  of  the  island,  and 
g^tifies  the  spectator  by  a  prospect  abounding  in  interest  and 
beaqky.  It.exhibits^  the  whole  ext^t  of  Attica  from  the  Skironian 
roeksi  to  thaSuhkim  promoatovy,  wkb  the  city  of  Athens,  the  whole 
of  the  Saronic  Gulph,  and  some  of  the  distant  islands  of  the  Archi^ 
pelagp.  The  temple  stands  upon  ar  platforia,  that  was  anciently 
suppiorted  oa^  all  sides  by  terrace  walfe  of  regular  construction,  which 
rest  xxpooL  otbras,  that  arei  composed  of  polygon  stones,  and  more 
apcient  than  the  superstructure;  but  they  are  considerably  ruined^ 
and  m  some  places  are  even  traced  with  difficulty. 

T^e  templei  is  &y  from  any  habitation  t  uid  is  surrounded  with 
shffubsy  and  snnll  pine  trees.  No  ^ruin  ia  Greece:  is  more  rich  in 
the  picturesque,  as  every  point  of  view  has  some  peculiar  charm. 
It  originally  consisted  of  thirty-six  columns,  exclusive  of  those 
Within  the  eeUa.  There  were  ^  ait  eaidi  end,  and  twelve^  on 
each  side,  being  a  deviation^  from   the  common  rule  of  Doric 


*B.  2.  c.  30.,  «B.2,  c.  178. 

^  A  temple  at  Rhamnos  in  Attica  has  twelve  columns  on  the  flanks,  and  m  in  the  finonf. 
See  Unedit.  Antiq.  of  Attica,  pub.  by  Dilettanti  Society ;  Londbn,  1817.. 
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temples^  which  generally  have  at  each  flank  one  more:  than  double 
the  number  in  Iront  The  temple  of  Apollo  Epikourioft  however 
deviates^  from  both  of  these. 

Within  the  cella  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  there  were  ten  smaller 
columns,  five  on  each  side,  which  supported  the  roof :  the  lower 
parts  of  these  still  occupy  their  ancient  positions.  Twenty-five 
coliunns  are  left  entire  at  the  present  day ;  although  Spon,  1¥heler, 
and  Dapper,'  assert  that,  in  their  time,  there  were  only. twdity* 
oue.  Coronelli  is  still  more  inaccurate,  and  allows  it  only  twenty* 
Eourmont,  with  his  usual  confusion,  mi&takes  it  for  the  temple  of 
Venus,  although  Pausanias  says,  that  the  latter  was  near  the  sea. 
The  inaccurate  and  contradictory  represtotations  of  these  travellers, 
render  it  probable  that  none  of  them  had :  ever  been  upon  the  spot ; 
but  that  they  made  up  their  narratives  more  from  hearsay  than  from 
actual  observation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  epistylion  or  architrave  is  still  remaining; 
but  the  cornice,  with  the  metopae  and  triglyphs,  have  all.&U^i,  and 
I  observed  amongst  the  ruins  a  block  thirteen  feet  in  length,  which 
was  probably  the  lintel  of  the  entrance. 

The  temple  is  composed  of  a  soft  porous  stone,  easily  worked ;  it 
was  coated  with  a  thin  stucco,  which  must  have  given  it  the  appear* 
ance  of  marble.  The  epistylia  were  painted,  and.  the  cornice 
elegantly  ornanlented  in  the  same  manner.  Most  of  the  colohms 
are  composed  of  several  frusta ;  but  some  of  the  shafts  are  single 
blocks,  like  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Venus,^.  iat  the  old  port, 
and  of  the  temple  at  Corinth.    I  do  not  hbwev^  recollect  any 


^  It  is  eiviiden^  fipom  this  and . many  atber  examples  whidi  fnigkt  be  pven,  thai  the  aodenls 
were  oot  confined  to  any  positive  rules,  either  in  the  details  or  the  general  proportions  of  their 
temples.  The  above-mentioned  insfancesi  and  the  great  difference  between  the  low  Doric  of 
the  temple  at  Corinth|  and  the  meagre  columns  at  Nemea,  are  sufficient  proof  of  this 
circumstance. 

*  Archipel.  p.  275.  Amsterdam^  170S>  1  vol.  foL 

^  I  have  called  this  the  temple  of  Venus,  because  it  is  generally  known  by  that  name. 
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examplesr  in  Gretce,  where  the  cdumtis,  when  of  marbley  are  of  one 
pieoei  except  the  Ionic  colonnade^  near  the  monument  of  Ljsi* 
krates,  the  two  tripodial  columns  above  the  mcmument  of  Thra^ 
syllosy  and  the  single  column  of  CipoUino  at  Ath^is.  The  columns 
of  the  temples  in  Italy  are  frequently  of  one  undivided  massi  whether 
of  white  marble,  or  of  coloured  stone. 

When  I  was  at  .£gina,'  the  interior  of  the  temple  was  covered 
with  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  overgrown  with  bushes.  This  cir* 
cumstance  produced  a  sort  of  confusion,  which,  while  it  inters 
mingled  the  trees  and  the  architecture,  made  a  great  addition  to 
the  picturesque  effect  of  the  interesting  scene.  The  place  has  since 
beein  cleared ;  the  stones  have  been  taken  away,  and  the  trees  cut 
down  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  statues  which  were  found  be* 
neath  the  ruins.  Though  these  changes  may  have  made  some 
deduction  from  the  pleasure  with  which  the  painter  would  have 
viewed  the  spot,  yet  they  have  added  greatly  to  the  gratification  of 
the  classical  traveller,  by  whom  all  the  architectural  details  may 
now  be  readily  examined,  and  accurately  discriminated. 

The  pavement  was  found  to  be  covered  with  a  fine  stucco,  painted 
of  vermilion  colour,  and  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

A  small  altar  of  stone,  about  two  feet  high,  was  discovered  within 
the  cella ;  but  the  celebrated  statues  of  Parian  marble,  in  the  singu* 
lar  style  of  which  no  rivals  are  any  where  to  be  found,  were  exca* 
vated  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  temple,  below  the  tympana, 
from  which  they  had  fallen  at  some  unknown  period*  I  shall  not 
attempt  a  minute  description  of  these  precious  remains  of  the  Mgi^ 
netic  school  i  the  discovery,^  which,  in  its  importance,  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  kind  in  modem  times,  is  due  to  some  of  our 


jj^. 


^  See  Stuart,  trol.  5.  c.  1 J .  *  Sept  1S05. 

^  They  nvere  found  in  the  year  181 1. 
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own  countrymeoy^  and  some  Gennan  travellers  f  from  whom  a  de* 
tailed  account  of  them  is  anxiously  expected*  They  have  been  sup* 
posed  by  some  to  represent  the  principal  heroes  of  the  liiad^  contend- 
ing with  the  Trojans  for  the  body  of  Patroclus.  Minerva,  armed  with 
her  helmet,  aegis,  kantos,  and  aspis^  is  the  principal  figure ;  and,  from 
its  superior  size,  is  conjectured  to  have  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
tympanum,  below  which  it  was  found.  The  other  figures  are  combat- 
ants in  various  costumes  and  attitudes;  their  shields  are  circular,  and 
their  helmets  crowned  with  the  lophos.  The  bodies  of  sonie  are  naked, 
while  others  are  covered  with  armour  or  leather.  Their  attitudes  are 
judiciously  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  tympana,  and  to  the  places 
which  they  occupied*  They  were  evidently  made  prior  to  the  intro> 
duction  of  the  beautiful  ideal  in  Grecian  sculpture.  The  inuscles  and 
the  veins,  which  are  anatomically  correct,  exhibit  the  soft  flexibihty 
of  life;  and  every  motion  of  the  body  is  in  scientific  harmony  with 
that  of  nature.  The  limbs  are  strong,  though  not  Herculean,  and 
elegant,  without  effeminacy ;  no  preposterous  rausoilar  protube- 
rance, no  unnatural  feminine  delicacy,  offends  the  eye.  They  are 
noble,  without  being  harsh  or  rigid ;  and  are  composed  with  Doric 
severity,  mingled  with  the  airy  grace  of  youthful  forms.  The  perfection 
of  the  finish  is  quite  wonderful;  every  part  is  in  .a  style  worthy  of 
the  most  beautiful  pameo;  the  extremities  of  the  hands  and  &et 
merit  more  particular  admiration.  Indeed  the  ancients  thought 
that  elegant  fingers  and  nails  were  ess^titial  ingredients  in  the  com- 
position of  the  beautiful.  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
however  in  these  statues  is,  tlie  want  of  expression,  and  the  sameness 
of  countenance,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  all  the  ^eads.  .  This 
approximation  to  identity  is  certainly  not  fortuitous :  for  the  artists, 
who  were  able  to  throw  so  much  varied  beauty  into  the  forms  of 


^  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  and  Mr.  John  Foster. 

*  Mr.  Xinckh  and  Baron  Haller :  the  lamented  death  of  the  latter  wiH  probabry  deprive 
the  world  of  much  interesting  information  upon  the  antiqiuties  and  architecture  of  Greece* 
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the  bodies,  were  no  doubt  fully  able  to  infuse  a  similar  diversity  of 
expressioD  into  tlie  features.  Their  talent  was  probably  confined  to 
one  style  of  countenance,  by  some  religious  prejudice.  Perhaps 
some  archaic  and  much-venerated  statue  served  as  a  model,  from 
which  it  might  not  have  been  consistent  with  the  feeling  of  rever- 
^ce,  or  with  the  state  of  opinion,  to  deviate.  The  formation  and 
postures  of  the  bodies  afforded  a  greater  scope,  and  a  wider  field, 
for  the  talentof  the  sculptor;  for  while  the  Doric  severity  of  the 
ealrly  ^ginetic  school  is  evidently  diffused  through  the  whole,  yet 
a  correctness  of  muscular  knowledge,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  na- 
tural beauty,  are  conspicuously  blended  in  every  statue.  An  un- 
meaning and  inanimate  smile  is  prevalent  in  all  the  faces.  Even  one 
of  the  heroes,  who  is  mortally  wounded,  is  supporting  himself  in  the 
most  beautiful  attitude,  and  smiling  upon  death !  In  short,  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered,  the  dying  and  the  dead,  have  all  one 
expression  i  or  rather  none  at  all  1  The  high  finish  of  their  hair  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice.  Some  of  the  curls,  which  hang  down  in 
short  ringlets,  are  of  lead,  and  still  remain.  The  helmets  were  orna- 
mented with  metallic  accessories,  and  the  offensive  weapons  were 
probably  of  bronze;  but  they  have  not  been  found. 

All  the  figures  have  been  painted ;  the  colour  is  still  visible, 
though  nearly  effaced  •  The  colour  on  the  aegis  of  Minerva  is  very 
distinguishable.  The  white  marble  of  which  the  statues  are  com- 
posed has  assumed  a  yellow  hue,  from  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
buried . 

Their  broken  limbs  have  been  judiciously  united  at  Rome ;  and 
some  extremities,  which  were  not  found  in  the  excavation,  have  been 
to  well  restored^  and  imitated,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
firom  the  originals.  They  are  destined  to  render  the  cabinet  of 
Munich  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world.*    These  statues 


I       *  ■       ttM 


«  •  »  -  . 

*  Bj  Giuseppe  Frinioni  and  Luigi  Kaufmao. 

'^They  were  purchased  by  ibe  Prince  Royal  of  Bavaria  for  lOiPOO  YeDetian  aequins ;  diey 
are  worth  at  least  four  tones  that  sum. 
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are  rather  smaller  than  Hfe^  and,  as  onljr  seventeen  have  been  found, 
it  is  evident  that  others  are  still  missing  to  fill  up  the  tympana.^ 
The  action  which  is  represented  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  open  air,  as  the  tympana  are  painted  blue,  in  imitation  of 
the  sky. 

Pausanias*  frequently  mentions  the  i£ginetic  style  of  sculpture; 
and  the  arts  pecuhar  to  that  island,  which  he  terms  Aiyivma  tfycuPMi 
and,  in  speaking  of  a  statue  of  Hercules  at  Priene,  he  says,^  *^  that 
it  is  extremely  ancient,  but  not  like  those  at  ^gina,  and  the 
archaic^  ones  of  Attica ;  but  rather  like  those  highly-finished^  ones 
of  ^gypt/' 

The  sculptors  of  ^gina,  whose  names  have  reached  us,  are 
Kallon,  Smilis,  Onatas,  Glaucias,  Simon,  Aristonous,  and  Anax- 
agores.  The  statues  in  question  were  probably  made  by  one  of 
these  sculptors. 

A  large  eye  of  ivory  was  found  amongst  the  ruins ;  it  probably 
formed  part  of  a  chryselephantine  statue.  Some  inscriptions,  in 
small  Greek  characters,  were  also  discovered,  which  appear  to  re^ 
late  to  the  implements  appertaining  to  the  temple. 

The  iBginetans  were  also  celebrated  for  their  works  in  bronze ; 
particularly  candelabra^  which  were  esteemed  as  much  as  those  at 
Tarentum.^  Their  ceramic  vases  were  also  highly  valued,  and  formed 
a  lucrative  branch  of  their  commerce ;  they  are  often  found  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  island,  and  in  their  lustre  and  high  fini^  are,  if 
possible,  superior  to  those  of  Nola.  Polychrome  vases  are  also 
sometimes  found  here,  and  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  their  colours.'' 


^  The  fragmetitt  oi  tmssAfAve  statues  weie  fomid,  besides  those  of  four  femalGB  snidier 
than  the  others^^  if  hich  it  is  cQnjectiired  were  ongmally  placed  upoD  the  Aaoteiia.  The  l^ 
mainder  would  probably  be  found  by  a  diligent  search  below  the  peiibolos. 

*  See  b.  1.  c.  4£.  b.  £.  c.  19  and  £0.  b.  7.  c.  5.  b.  8.  c.  42  and  53.  b.  10.  c.  3Q.  See 
also  Plin.  Nat  Hist  b.  35.  c.  11.  Quintil.  Inst.  Orat  b.  12.  c.  10. 

'  fi.  7.  c.  5.  *  A^aiorarocc-  *  AxptPttf 

^  Plmj,  Nat  Hist  b.  34.  c^  2  and  3. 

7  Sir  H.  Englefield  has  one  jn  his  collection,  which  was  found  at  iEgina  bj  Sir  W.  Gell. 
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Amongst  other  antiquities  which  we  purchased  at  this  place, 
were  some  scarabeei/  the  back  part  of  which  resembles  a  beetle,  as 
the  name  denotes;  while  the  front  or  flat  surface  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  intaglio  of  a  lion,  a  chimaera,  or  some  real  or  ima- 
ginary animal.  They  have  a  longitudinal  perforation,  which  shews 
that  they  were  either  fixed  to  a  pin,  or  tied  to  a  string. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Lanzi,*  that  they  were  worn  by  warriors 
as  amulets ;  and  that  the  superstition  originated  in  Mgypt.  From 
that  country  it  probably  passed  into  Greece  and  Italy,  where 
they  are  found  in  great  quantities^  particularly  in  Etruria,  and  are 
generally  cornelians.  They  are  portrayed  upon  the  jEgyptian 
obelisks,  and  are  common  throughout  JEgypt ;  the  flat  surface  is 
generally  covered  with  hieroglyphical .  characters,  and  sonietimes 
exhibits  the  monstrous  fancies  of  Egyptian  superstition.  The 
largest  that  is  known  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  measures  five 
feet  in  length,  being  of  a  dark  grey  granite.  The  next  in  size  is  in 
the  cabinet  of  Mons.  Denon  at  Paris,  and  measures  about  one  foot 
in  length ;  it.is  of  red  granite.  These  larger  scarabaei  have  plain 
surfaces :  those  of  a  smaller  kind  found  in  ^gypt^  are  generally 
from  half  an  inch  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  are  sometimes  of 
basalt,  or  other  hard  and  dark  stones,  and  at  other  times  of*  pasta'j 
or  opaque  glass,  of  a  light  green  or  blue  colour.  These  are  probably 
what  Herodotus*  terms  XiQim  ^wra,  "  melted  stone,"  of  which  ear- 
pendants  were  made  for  the  sacred  crocodiles.  We  also  procured 
several  of  the  silver  coins  of  i9Sgina,  with  the  tortoise  on  one  side, 
and  the  indented  square  on  the  other,  which  is  sometimes  divided 


'  -^  See  Plinjy  Nat  Hist  b«  SO. :  c.  11.    Olaiis  Mag.  Gotfa.  de  Supenlit  Cul  ]>9^on. 
b.  S»  Romei.  1555,  in  qoarto.  Chifletin  Tab^Abraxeas,  p.  131,  132*  '   '  ,, 

*  Saggio  di  lingna,  Etnisca,  vol.  2.  p.  170.   See  ^lian,  de  Animal,  b.  10.  c.  15. 

'  See  Dr.  Clarke  on  Scarabs^,  Travels  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  8lc.  part  ^.  p.  305. 
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into  four  compartments,  generally  uninscribed.  The  ancients  termed 
these  coins  na%cia,  from  their  thickness.  We  found  some  with  the 
letters  AI,  and  one  with  Airi.  The  British  Museum  possesses  one 
inscribed  AiriN.  There  is  one  published  by  Chandler/  with  a  tor- 
toise on  one  side^  and  AI :  the  reverse  is  a  dolphin,  and  NI,  in  an 
indented  square.  The  tortoise  was,  probably,  as  well  as  the  dolphin, 
emblematical  of  navigation.  Some  of  the  smaller  silver  coins  of  this 
island  have  two  dolphins  on  one  side,  with  A  in  the  middle ;  and  on 
the  reverse,  the  indented  square  with  NO,  which  is  probably  the  be- 
ginning of  a  magistrate's  name. 

The  surface  of  ^gina  manifests  the  devastating  efiects  of  volcanic 
agency.  Towards  the  northern  part  of  the  island  are  rocks  of  lava, 
of  a  dark  grey  colour,  resembling  that  of  the  Alban  mountain  near 
Rome,  being  a  close-grained  piperinOf  with  which  they  make  mill- 
stones. 

We  quitted  this  delightful  and  tranquil  spot  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th ;  and,  proceeding  by  a  less,  circuitous,  but  more  difficult  road, 
towards  the  northern  foot  of  the  hill,  came  in  a  few  minutes .  to  a 
heap  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  the  remains  of  some  edifice  of  high 
antiquity.    The  road  is  evidently  ancient. 

We  proceeded  to  the  left  of  the  modern  town,  and  descending  to 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  arrived  at  Fort  Saint  Nicholas,  and 
passed  the  night  at  the  house  of  our  former  host. 


TO    SALAMIS. 

On  the  27th  we  sailed  for  Salamis;    towards  which  we   were 
wafted  by  the  gentle  Zephyrus,  or  westem  breeze ;  but  as  it  soon 


■'■■  *  f> 


>  Ionian  Antiq.  roh  ft. 
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ceased,  our  sailors  were  obliged  to  row,  and  began  their  shrill  jell, 
which  considerably  alleviates  the  labour  of  the  oar,  however  much 
it  may  annoy  the  ears  of  the  stranger ! 

**  Mens  intenta  suis  ne  foret  usque  malis. 

Hoc  est  cur  cantet  vinctus  quoque  compede  fossor 
Indocili  numero  cum  grave  mollit  opus : 

Quique  refert  pariter  lentos  ad  pectora  remos, 
In  numerum  puls^  brachia  versat  aqu&Z'^ 

The  sea  became  a  perfect  calm,  and  the  shades  of  night  enveloped 
us  in  the  middle  of  the  gulph.  The  mild  serenity  of  the  weather 
invited  us  to  contemplate  the  surrounding  objects.  The  lights  of 
Megara  M^ere  distinguishable.  We  admired  the  phosporic  sparkling 
of  the  sea,  and  contemplated  the  bright  lustre  of  the  stars,  as  Aulus 
Gellius^  had  done  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  in  the  very  same  situa* 
tion,  near  seventeen  centuries  before ! — 

<^  Ab  iBgina  in  Pirasum in  navi  transmittebamus. 

Nox  fuits  et  Clemens  mare,  et  anni  asstas,  coelumque  liquid^  sere-* 
num.  Sedebamus  ergo  inpuppi  simul  universi,  et  lucentia  sidera 
considerabamus.'' 

In  six  hours  we  reached  a  small  deserted  port  at  the  southern  ex-- 
tremity  of  Salamis,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  cave  near,  the  sea. 
The  next  morning,  on  examining  our  situation,  we  found  this  part 
of  the  island  uncultivated,  but  diversified  .with  round  rcicky  hills, 
covered  with  small  firs,  cypresses,  wild  olives,  and  the  terebinthus, 
caroba,  myrtle,  and  lentiscus,  besides  other  smaller .  shrubs,  and 
aromatic  plants. 


^  Ovid.  Trbt.  b.  4.  Eleg.  1 .  ▼.  4.  &c. 

*  Noct  Att.  b.  2.  c.  21.  "  We  passed  over  from  £gina  to  Pirttus  in  the  same  vessel.  It 
was  nigfat,  the  sea  was  tranquil,  the  time  summer,  and  the  sky  clear  and  serene.  We  therefore 
•at  upon  the  prow,  and  contemplated  the  shining  stars.** 


51^  lsu^JHJ>  OF  3  AiAMia- 

The  rpck  i«  of »  frilLble  griey  marfole,  ensilj  broken;  and  ifeyeral 
Urge  loaaseft  h)v&iiEt11en  firom  the  impendtog  precijiices  into  theMxi* 
In  front  of  the  port  are  two  rocky  isletfi*  ccdled  Perbteriat  from  the 
great  number  of  wild  pigeons  which  are  its  only  inhabitants.  Be- 
yond these  rocks  is  Men  the  Attic  shorei  as  £»  as  Sunium,  and  the 
island  of  Patroclus. 


S^SESSSSSSS^SBPBSSR 


TO  THE  MONASTERY  OF  PHAINEROMENE. 

On  the  next  morning  at  an  early  hour  we  quitted  this  secluded 
spot;  and  steered  along  the  western  side  of  the  island;  but  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  Horth-east^  we  put  in  at  a  small  port,  where 
some  bold  precipices  rose  from  the  sea. 

The  shore,  which  is  composed  of  uniform  hills,  is  covered  with 
small  firs.^  Every  thing  is  left  in  a  state  of  nature ;  no  inhabitants 
are  seen,  and  no  cultivation  is  perceptible. 

The  wind  continuing  contrary  we  ba^ed  in  tke  sea;  which  ciiw 
cumstance  I  mention  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the  same  recrea** 
tion,  as  the  bottom  is  full  of  thorny  echini,  which  lacerated  our 
feet,  and  produced  considerable  pain. 

During  the  morning  a  fishing  boat  came  into  port,  and  we  bought 
some  fine  fish  for  twenty  paras  an  ocque ;  which  happened  very 
opportunely,  as  our  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills^  ace  some 
ancient  traces  and  foundations  of  considerable  extent ;  huX  they  are 
so  much  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  bushes,  that  it  is  impossible 


.  ^  The  Kaciciac  of  the  Atheniaiifl. 

*  According  to  Strabo,  Salamis  received  one  of  its  early  names,  Pityoussa,  from  the  abunr 
dance  of  this  tree.  b.  9*  p.  394. 
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to  examine  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Accotding  to 
Strabo/  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island  was  situated  towards  the 
south,  opposite  ^gina;  but  it  was  deserted  in  his  time,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  city,  built  on  a  peninsula,  which  stretches  out  to- 
wards Attica*  The  geographer  alludes  to  the  peninsula  of  Cyno* 
soura,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island^  where  part  of  the  ancieht 
walb  of  the  city,  of  a  regular  construction^  are  still  remaining. 
Some  inscriptions'  are  also  seen  at  the  neighbouring  Tillage  of 
Ampelachi.f 

Cynosoura  is  that  point  of  the  island  which  is  neare&t  to  Athens, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  place  called  Kvyoc  SvfMf  that  took 
its  name  from  the  dog  of  Themistocles ;  which,  on  his  master's  quit- 
ting Attica,  unwilling  to  be  left  behind,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and 
following  the  boat  to  Salamis,  died  on  reaching  the  shore,  and  was 
buried  on  the  spot,  that  was  accordingly  named  the  Dog's  Tomb.^ 

In  one  of  the  Ddphic  Oracles  Salamis  is  called  the  Divine  ;^  with 
which  epithet  it  is  also  honoured,  in  an  inscription  pubUshed  by 
Whelen 

The  situations  of  the  temples  of  Diana,  Cychreus,  and  Ajax,  are 
unknown^^  The  Aianteian  festival  was  held  in  Salamis,  in  honour 
of  the  son  of  Telamon. 

.  The  wind  having  shifted  a  litUe  in  our  favour,  we  proceeded  in  the 
afternoon,  and  passed  by  a  cape  projecting  from  the  island*  To- 
wards evening  we  passed  by  another  promontory ;  and  near  thii^ 
three  small  islands,  called  Karaki,  Lebethusa,  and  TrupYka  ;^  soon 


»B.9.  p.39S. 

*  See  Dapper  Descrip.  de  I'Archipel.  8cc.  p.  282.  Dr.  Chandler  Bays,  diat  the  walls  of 
the  city  of  Salamis  atCyoosount  may  be  traced,  and  are  about  four  miles  in  circuit;  he  also 
mentions,  that  there  were  some  inscriptions  amongst  the  ruins*  SeeTraveb  m  Greece,  c«  d.p.  8. 

^  The  name  of  this  village  is  derived  from  A^nreXo^,  on  account  of  its  extensive  vineyards. 
«  Plataich's  Life  of  Themistocles.  '  HerodoLb.  7.  c.  7. 

*  Pausan.  b.  1.  c.  35  and  36. 

^  Spon  and  Dapper  mention  two  small  islands  near  the  entrance  of  the  g^eat.port,  called 
Canouli  and  Prasouli* 
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after  which  the  glreat  port  of  Salamis,  one  of  the  most  magnificehi 
in  the  world,  opened  to  our  right,  with  the  modem  capital  conspi-^ 
cuously  situated  at  the  north-east  extremity.  We  also  observed  d 
village  called  Mu^i.  The  capital,  as  well  as  the  island  itself,  is  at 
present  known  by  the  name  of  Koloura,  from  the  form  of  its  port^ 
which  resembles  a  round  cake  called  by  that  name,  and  made  at 
Athens.  Aristophanes^  mentions  an  Athenian  cake  called  KoXkufm. 
GuiUatiere*  asserts,  that  in  his  time  Salamis  was  called  indifferently 
Colouri,  and  Santa  Broussia.  It  is  surprising  that  the  ancients  did 
Hot  select  this  spot  for  their  capital ;  as  it  has  every  advantage  which 
a  c^tral  situation  and  the  finest  haven  could  bestow. 

Having  passed  by  the  promontory,  which  is  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  port,  we  entered  a  narrow  canal,  £3rmed  by  Salamis,  and  a 
long  uninhabited  island;  apd  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  twelve 
hours,  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  castellated  monastery  of 
the  Virgin,  called  Phaineromene,^  situated  a  few  liundred  paces 
from  the  sea,  at  the  north^^west  extremity  of  Salamis.  As  it 
was  after  sun*set,  we  found  the  gates  of  the  convent  closed  for  the 
night;  and  nothing  could  prevail  upon  the  monks  to  receive  us  at 
that  hour;  for  their-  rules  will  not  permit  them  to  unbar  their  doors 
after  dark.  The  hospitable  fraternity,  however,  after  apologizing 
for  the  necessitji  of  complying  with  this  rigid  prohibition,  compli* 

mented  us  with  a  basket-ftill  of  provisions,  which  they  let  down  from 

•  •  • 

the  walls.  We  passed  the  night  in  an  out-house :  and  the  next 
morfaing,  at  an  early  hour,  were  visited  hy  the  Hegoumenos,  and  his 
monks,  and  invited  to  lodge  in  JJbe  convent.  .     . 

We  were  here  shewn  a  painting  of  the  Virgin;  which,  they  assured 
us,  was  miraculously  discovered  several  centuries  ^o:  it  was  buried 
under  ground ;  and  a  voice  was  heard  to  is»ie  from  the  spot,  desir^ 
ing  to  be  extracted  from  \U  diark  abode !   They  immediatdy  dug  td 
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^  lo  Ptfce ;  3ee  also  J.  Pollux,  Onomast.  b.  6.  c,  11.  seg.  7^. 
<  Atbens,  ancient  and  modem,  1669^  p.  107.     ^i^air^/Uyiy,  wUch  lignifiet  ^<  die  appearance. 
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^  great  depth,  aftd  discovered  the  picture 'in  a  state  of  perfect  pre« 
^rration ;  aii/i  they  say,  that  no  power  upon  eartb  can  remove  it 
from  its  present  situation !  This  is  their  palladium,  and  the  con^ 
vent  h^s  taken  its  name  from  the  extraordinary  circumstanqe^of  the 
discOveiy.  * 

The  interior  of  the  church  .is  richly  ornamented  in  the  oriental 
9tyle;  the  walls  are  painted  with  deep  and  vivid  colours ;  and  there 
9re  portraits  of  several  saints  in  wood,  with  large  glories  of  silver 
9ild  brass. 

;  The  exterior  of  the  convent,  which  is  composed  of  a  varied 
contusion  of  turrets,  cupolas,  and  battlements,  is  extremely  pictu- 
resque.      ,      ' 

'  The  prospect  is  relieved  by  some  large  stone  pines,  with  umbrella 
topsi  and  the  distance  is  enriched  with  the  hilly  coast  of  Megaris 
rising  from  the  Grulph,  with  the  town,  the  plaii),  and  the  mountains 
of  Eledsis.  .  .-    . 

This  convent  stands  upon  the  site  of  some  ancient  edifice,  perhaps 
Otf  a  tanpfea  In  addition  to  several  large  blocks  of  stone,  I  observed 
thefraatum  of  a'Dwic  column  of  white  marble,  two  feet  four  inches 
iti  diameter,,  and  fluted  at  the  top,  while  the  rest  of  the  shaft  was 
plain.  I  could  not  discover  the  base, .  and  therefore  can  only  sup« 
pose,  that,  it  was  fluted  like  the  columns  of  the  temples  at  Eleusis, 
Thorikos,  Bhamnos^  and  Delos. 

In  order  to  have  a  general  view  of  the  island,  we  ascended  a  hill 
which  rises  to  the  soutib  of  the  monastery :  and  on  the  summit  dis- 
covered the  traces  aind  foundations  of  walls  and  towers  of  consider* 
able  strength  andf^ckness,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  smaD  stones, 
and  large  unhewn  blocks,  apparentiy  of  high  antiquity^  Thucydides^ 
9ays«  that  there  was  a  fort'  upon  a  promontory  of  Salamis,  opposite 
Megara ;  and  soon  after^  he  mentions  the  fortress  Boudojros,  called 
Boudorion  by  Diodorus  Siculus,^  which  may  possibly  be  indicated 
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by  the  ruins  above  the  monastery.  Strabo^  mentions  a  raountaiif 
in  Salamisy  of  the  same  name.  There  are  two  other  ancient  forts 
in  the  island,  which  are  constructed  upon  the  system  of  the  acute 
and  obtuse  angled  stones  in  regular  layers.  One  of  these  castles  is 
distinguished  by  a  round  tower,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  door, 
as  usual,  wider  at  bottom  than  at  top. 

.  The  view  from  the  hill,  above  the  monastery,  commands  th^ 
greater  part  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  with  the  entrance  to  the  great 
port,  and  the  promontories,  and  insulated  rocks^  stretching  out 
towards  the  shore  of  Megaris.  The  distant  lines  of  this  panorama 
are  varied  with  the  beautiful  Pdoponnesian  mountains,  the  islands 
of  the  Saronic  Gulph^  the  Acrocorinthos,  and  isthmus,  the  white 
Arcadian  summits,  with  Mount  Gerania,  the  Skironian  rocks,  the 
town  and  plain  of  Megara,  with  Mount  Cithseron,  and  the  plains 
of  Rharia  and  Thria,  the  ruins  of  Eleusis,  and  a  branch  of  Parnes. 

The  view  of  Athens  is  intercepted  by  a  hill  of  Salamis,.  and  part 
of  Mount  Aigaleos. 

The  greater  part  of  Salamis  is  in  an  uncultivated  state,  and  covered 
with  bushes ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  scanty,  po- 
pulation rather  than  to  the  natural  barrenn^ess  ai  the  soil.  Euripides* 
boasts  of  its  honey  and  olives.  It  sent  twelve'  ships  to  Troy ;  which 
was  a  large  maritime  force,  for  so  small  and  so  rocky  an  island  in 
that  early  period.  Strabo«  mentions  a  river  Cephissos  in  Salamis; 
and  another  named  Bokaros,  or  Bokalias. 

The  whole  island,  measured  from  cape,  to  cape,  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  about  three  miles  more  than 
that  of  ^gtna.  It  is  inhabited  only  by  Greeks,  who  enjoy  a  good 
deal  of  liberty.  Theic  vbivode  is  also  a  Greek ;  who,  after  paying 
the  regular  impositions  to  the  Turk,  puts  by  something  for  himself^ 
jEgina  is  governed  ia  the  same  manner. 


>^^r" 


*  B.  10.  p.  446.  *  Troitd.  v.  794  rad  798, 

«  H^iMr,  TSmi  9.  v.  64.  •  B.  9.  p.  424, 
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TO    ELEUSIS. 

On  the  SOth  we  set  sail  for  Athens ;  but^  as  a  violent  gale  sprung 
np  from  the  south-east/  l^e  were  obliged  to  change  our  course,,  and 
put  into  the  port  of  Eieusis :  we  passed  the  night  at  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Lei:i3ina ;  which  is  about  three  hundred  paces  from  the  iea. 

This  celebrated  city,  which,  according  to  some  accounts,'  owed  its 
foundation  to.  Ogjges,  was  in  the  tribe  Hippothoontis^  and  was  one 
of  the  twelvq  in  the  time  of  Cecrops ;  but,  although  it  was  included 
in  Attica,  it  was  considered  as  belonging  rather  to  the  priests  of 
Ceres,  than  to  the  Athefnians ;  and  its  territory^  was  separated  from 
that  of  Attica,  by  two  contiguous  salt  streams,  called  Rheitoi,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Aigaleos» 

The  hero  Rharos  gave  his  name  to  the  Rharian  plain,^  which 
was  separated  from  the  Thriasian  or  Eleusinian  plain,,  by  the  ridge 
of  hillsy  upon  which  wa&  built  the  Acropohs  of  Eieusis* 

If  we  may  credit  ancient  hbtorians,^  the  Greeks,  prior  to  the  time 
of  Ceres  and  Triptolemos,^  fed  upon  acorns  instead  of  corn.  The 
common  acorn  however  could  never  have  been  accommodated  to 
the  human  stomach ;  but  that  of  the  ilex  or  ever-green  oak  is  e^t* 
able,  and  even  nourishing  to  a  certain  degree^  although  un,wh0l0^ 
some/ 


*  The  Euros  of  the  Atheniansy  as  indicated  on  the  tower  of  the  Winds. 

*  According* to  Diodorus  Sicalus,  it.liad  its  name  from  the  arrival  of  Ceres;  EXcv^ic^ 
*'  Adventus,''  b.  5;  but  Pausanias  sajfs,  it  took,  its  name  from  Eieusis,  son  of  Ogyges,  b.  !• 
e.  38,  Consult  Aristid.^  Rhetor.  Eleus.  vol.  1.  p.  257.  Tatian.  Orat.  ad  Grsc.  61.  Clemens 
Alezand.  StromAt.  b»  1.  p.  381.  Euseb.  Chronic,  b.  2.  p.  66.  Etjmol.  Magn.  in  voce 
ZK$vtriou.    Paul  Orosius  Advers.  pagan,  b.  I.  c.  7.  ^  Pausan.  b.  1;  c.  38. 

^  Pc^ior  in^cory  pr  Popca  yn,  Sfephan.  de  Urbib.  p.  652.  IIeqrcb..Lexic.  vol.  fl.  p.  1 102^ 
Meurs.  de  Regn.  Athen.  b.  1 .  c.  14.  '  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  b.  7*  Ch  56. 

^  Triptolemos  wa^  supposed  tjo^  have  first  planted,  com  in  Attica ;  hence  Athens  is  called 
"  Frugum  Pai:ens"  by.  Floras,  b.  3.  c.  5. 

7  The  Scythians  fnade  bread  with  acorns^  according  to  Olaus  Mag.  Qoth,  b.  .12.  c  6;  de 
Structu,  Aquik). 


099  TEMPLE  OF  CERES. 

Herodotus^  mentions  a  Delphic  Oracle,  in  which  the  Arcadians 
are  termed  BetXeani(p€tyoi.  -  ^  * 

Acorns  were  the  food  in  Epiros,  according  to  Virgil  f  and  accord-- 
ing  to  S&abo/  ther  same  Wbs  the  case  in  Spain^ 
.  Fausanias*  asserts,  lliat  the  acorn,  which  was  e&ten  by  the  Arca^ 
jdians,  was  produced  by  a  particular  kind  of  oak,  called  ^nyog. 
.  According  to  Swinburne,^  the  acorn  of  ihe  ilex  is  still  the  food  of 
the  common  people  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  It  is  probable  however 
that  the  BiAovpt  of  the  Greeks,  which  the  Latins  called  Glandesj  are 
sometimes  meant  for  cheanuts;  and  according  to  Gronovius,chesnnt^ 
are  called  *^  tafiM¥m  ^>Mm^,"  by  Diphilus. 

In  the  north  of  Italy  the  poorer  people  subsist  almost  entirely  oh 
cheshtits ;  and  on  the  .mountains  of  Signi,  in  the  Roman  state,  they 
are  so  plentiful,  that  the  coarser  kind  are  given  to  their  horses  and 
pigs.  ' 

'  The  time  of  the  foundation  of  this  temple  of  the  universe,^  to 
which  the  inhialMtants  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth  resorted,' 
is  enveloped  inuticertahityl'  It  was  plundered  by  the  Spartan 
king,  Cleomenes,^  and  it  was  burflt  by  the  Persians,^^  in  their  flight 
after  the  battle  of  Platsea ;  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Iktinos ;" 
and  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  formed  into  a  prostyle  by 
Philon.  It  seems  ne^er  to  have  risen  from  its  ruins  after  it  was  de^ 
stroyed  by  Alaric/*  According  to  Suetonius,^^  Claudius  endeavoured 


^B.  I.e.  66.  *G6org.  1.  tr.8.  ^B.S« 

.  ^B.8.c.l.  8eealfloiEIiao,Var.  Htttb.S^cdg.  «  Travels  in  Spam.    ' 

^  Arifltides  Rhetor.  Eleus,  -7  CScem  de  Nat  Deor. 

.  <  According  to  JEuaebiusi  it  was  founded  m  the  reign  of  Pandion  the  Seoonkls  Chronic,  b.  2. 
p^G6.  Clement  Alexand.  and  Tatian  pf^tend  it  owed  its  origin  to  Lynceus,  which  was 
about  one  hundred  and  twentj-two  years  earlier*.  Alexand.  Strom,  b.  1.  p.  381.  Tatian. 
Orat.  ad  Gc^c.  c.  61,  p.  172.  ,.  • 

•  9  Heiodot.  b.  6,  c.  75,  This  happened  in  the  first  year-of  Ae  68di  Olympiad^  about  fife 
hunclred  and  eight  years  B.  C.  ...  ^^  Herodot.  b.  9«  c.  65.     ' 

.  »  Strabo,  b.  0.9xd  Vitniv.  Prsef.  b.  7*  *n<  Plutaidi's  Life  of  Pericles, 

»A,P.S96,  »»B.5.  C.25, 
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to  remove  the '  Eleusiniaa  my steiiea  to  Rome.  Meursiiis  is  of  opi*^ 
nion,  that  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  elder  Theodosius. 

Strabo^  a^serts^  that  it  was  as  capacK)us  as  a  theatre. 
V  Aifter  its  final  destruction,  Eleusis  became  an  ioconsiderable  vil^ 
|age;  whidi  was  abandoned  in.  I6769  on  account  of  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  pirates.*  It  has  since  been  re^peopled ;  and  is  now  in^ 
bdbited  by  a  few  pioor  Albanian  ChristiEns,  who  subsist  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  Rharkn  and  Thriasian  plains ;  which,  although  of 
an  arid  soil,  produce  abundant  harvests.  ^ 

.  Many  valuable  fragments  have  probably  been  removed  from  this 
place, .  owing  to  its  propinquity  to  the  sea,  and  the  consequent 
£witity  of  exportation.  The  present  inhabitants  lam^t  the  loss  of 
Ceres ;  whose  colossal  bust  was  removed  in  1803,  by  Dr.  Clarke.^ 
In  my  first  journey  to  Greece  this  protecting  deity  was  in  its  full 
glory,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  threshing  floor,^  amongst  the  ruins 
of  her  temple.  The  villagers  w^e  impressed  with  a  persuasion,  that 
their  rich  harvests  were  the  effect  of  her  bounty;  and  since  her 
removal,  their  abundance,  as  they  assured  me,  has  disappeared. 

Pausanias^  says,  that  the  Eleusinians  had  many  temples ;  particu- 
larly  those  of  Triptolemos,  Diana  Propylsea,  and  Neptune,  the 
father. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  city,  on  the  side  towards  Athens,  is  the 
church  of  Sunt  Zacdbarias,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 


*  ^  B.  9*  He  styles  it  ^fuirpot  ^^p^$  ^oi  o  ftvariKoc  S^icoc*  See  ako  Aiistid.  Rhetor.  Eleus. 
vol.  1.  p.  ^259.  Seneca  Hercul.  Fur.  v.  S45. 

*  Dr.  Chandler*!  Tnivda  in  Greece,  c.  42. 

'  It  was  presented  hj  Dr.  Clarke  to  die  University  of  Cambridge. — See  Dr.  Clarke's 
Dissertat  on  tfau  statue,  8cc« 

'  ^  The  proper  term  is  treaifing  ground^  the  com  being  trodden  by  horses ;  I  have  adhered  to 
the  EngUdh  phrasedlogyy  in  order  to  be  more  mtelligible  ta  my  readers.  The  modem  name 
of  the  treading  floor  is  oXuyfi,  or  aXmyaxn,  from  the  aXmvf  aX^yiai  or  aXwc  of  the  anciehtsi 
Pausanias  says,  that  die  threshing  floor,  oXwci  of  Triptolemos  was  seen  in  his  time  at  Eleusis, 
b.  1.  C.S8.  *  B.  1.  C.S8. 
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ancient  iragments.  Two  candelabne  of  white  marble  decorate  th^ 
interior  of  the  church. 

This  is  probably  the  situation  of  the  temple  of  Diana ;  and  a  large 
ancient  well  in  the  vicinity  may  be  the  same  that  is  called  Kalli- 
choron  by  Pausanias ;  round  which  the  Eleusinian  women  danced, 
in  honour  of  the  goddess. 

The  temple  of  Neptune  Was  probably  Hear  the  sea,  where  several 
traces  appear  composed  of  the  dark  Eleusinian  marble.  The  foun^ 
dations  of  the  ancient  mole  are  still  visible. 

I  observed  no  remains  of  the  city  wall ;  but  the  long  walls  which 
united  it  with  the  port  may  be  traced  with  little  interruption. 

The  Acropolis^  was  elevated  upon  a  rocky  ridge,  which  rises  on 
the  north  of  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Some  ancient  foundations^  of  an 
irregular  style,  support  the  superstructure  of  some  modem  ruins.* 

It  is  certain  that  the  superstitions  of  Grreece  constituted  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  its  wealth,  its  civilization,  its  foreign 
commerce,  and  its  superiority  in  the  fine  arts.  The  oracles  of 
Apollo,  and  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  attracted  the  wealthy,  the 
devout,  and  the  inquisitive  of  all  nations.  Sovereigns  and  states  of 
the  most  distant  regions,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  perfection  and 
magnificence  of  their  offerings.^  This  continual  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries  op^ied  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  to  the  advantage 
of  foreign  connexions,  and  probably  first  directed  their  attention 
to  the  policy  of  colonizing  distant  territories. 


^  The  Acropolis  was  reckoned  a. place  of  streogdi }  it  is  mentioned  bj  Scylei  in  bis 
Periplus.  Scylax  wrote  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  jears  B.  C.  It  would  appear  from,  Livf, 
that  the  castle  of  Eleusis  was  within  the  wall  or  peribolos  of  the  temple,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  theatre  of  Epidauros  was  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  JEscuIapius.  See  livy, 
b.  31.  c.  25. 

*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Eieusb,  and  its  temples,  consult  Dr.  Chandler'i  IVavels 
in  Greece,  and  the  Unedit.  Antiq^.  of  Attica,  pub.  by  the  Dilett.  Society^  with  eiignnriiq;8  from 
drawings,  by  Sir  W.  Gell. 

^  Herodotus  has  left  an  interestiif  account  of  the  gifts  of  Croesus  to  several  Gvacian 
temples,  b»  1.  c.9^. 
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There  was  no  embellishmeot  which  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  could  combine,  that  was  not  exuberantly  bestowed  upon 
th6se  attractive  superstitions  and  impressive  mysteries — 

"  Quae  frustrd,  cupiunt  audire  profani!"^ 

» 

In  order  to  have  a  general  view  of  Eleusis  and  its  plain^  I  walked 
to  an  insulated  hill,  called  Magoula,  of  moderate  height,  and 
situated  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  village.  The  way  to  it 
led  by  the  remains  of  a  small  ancient  aqueduct,  and  across  the 
dry  channel  of  a  torrent,  which  is  probably  the  Eleusinian  Cephissos. 
Some  vestiges  of  antiquity,  with  the  foundations  of  a  bridge,  are 
found  upon  its  banks*  We  know  from  Syncellus,'  that  the  Ce- 
phissos  often  inundating  the  Eleusinian  plain,  a  bridge  was  built 
over  it  by  Hadrian.  The  source  of  this  river  is  near  Gyphto-Kastro, 
at  the  foot  of  Cithaeron  ;  and  it  enters  the  Thriasian  plain,  at  a 
place  called  Saranta  Potamoi,  or  the  Forty  Rivers,  a  name  which 
was  suggested  by  the  numerous  involutions  of  the  stream. 

The  plain  is  in  general  flat ;  but  the  uniformity  of  its  appearance 
is  a  little  diversified  by  some  scattered  olive  trees  and  balania  oaks. 

When  I  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  eminence  above-men- 
tioned, I  perceived  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  square  tower, 
regularly  constructed  with  blocks  of  Eleusinian  marble.  This  high 
ground  commands  a  view  of  Eleusis,  and  its  plain,  with  Mount  Aiga- 
leos.  Mount  Kerata,  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  the  Peloponnesos. 

The  coins  of  Eleusis  are  common,  and  represent  Ceres  in  a  car 
drawn  by  dragons  or  serpents,  which  are  sometimes  winged ;  she  has 
two  ears  of  com  in  her  right  hand,  or  as  some  imagine  torches, 
which  indicate  that  she  is  searching  for  her  daughter.  The  reverse 
of  these  coins  is  a  sow,  the  emblem  of  fertility,  which  was  sacrificed 
to  the  goddess.  The  inscription  is  EAETri,  or  EAET.  within  a  wreath 
composed  of  ears  gf  corn.* 

^  Catul.  Eleg.  65.  ^  Chron.  p.  349.  Paris  edit. 

'  They  are  third  and  fourth  brass.     See  Haym.  Tbes.  Brit.  vol.  1.  tab.  81.  fig.  18. 
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TO    ATHENS. 
On  the  1st  of  October  we  set  sail  for  Athens,  with  a  brisk  Skiro- 

« 

nian  wind*  blowing  from  Mount  Gerania.  In  entering ,  the  narrow 
part  of  the  frith,  between  Salamis  and  Aigaleos,  we  sailed  near  a 
small  island,  called  Nera ;  and  shortly  after,  near  two  others,  named 
Skarmagga-Kyrades,  which  are  termed  Megale  Kyra  and  Mi- 
kra  Kyra,  by  Dr.  Chandler,*  and  which  he  conjectures  are  the 
Pharmakusai  mentioned  by  Strabo,^  as  situated  between  Bleusis  and 
Athens ;  on  one  of  them  was  the  tomb  of  Circe.*  Each  of  these 
islands  has  at  present  a  small  church.  As  we  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  Salamis,  we  observed  a  rocky  bill  rising  from  the  sea,  and 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort,  at  present  called  Obrio 
Kastro.  Our  sailors,  who  were  upwilling  to  land  us,  and  desirous 
of  arriving  at  Athens  in  the  evening,  assured  us  that  it  was  haunted 
by  a  black  spirit,  who  dashed  into  the  sea  every  one  who  dared  to 
approach  the  place. 

As  we  proceeded,  we  had  Cape  Amphiale  and  the  rocks  of  Aiga- 
leos  on  our  left.  Further  up  the  canal,  near  the  Athenian  ferry,  is 
the  small  island  and  church  of  Saint  George ;  and  a  short  way  be- 
yond the  Cynosoura  of  Salamis,  is  the  insular  rock  called  Talando, 
the  ancient  Atalante.*  In  the  vicinity  is  Psy ttalia,  another  deserted 
island,  at  present  named  Lipsokoutalia.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  greatest  ftiry  of  which  raged  in  this  im- 
mediate vicinity,  several  Persians^  landed  in  Psyttalia,  who,  after 
the  battle,  were  put  to  death  by  Aristides^  and  his  troops. 


'  North-weit.    See  Stuart's  Athens,  and  the  tower  of  the  Winds. 

'  Travels  in  Greece,  39.  p«  178. 

'  B.  9*  p*  395.  Stephanus  calls  them  ^op^icucov^ffa.    De  Urbib.  p.  734. 

♦  Tafoc.  «  Stnibo,  b.  9.  p.  395.  «  Herodot.  b.  8.  c.  76. 

7  Herodot.  b.  8.  c.  95.    Plutarch's  Life  of  Aristides. 
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According  to  Pausanias,^  there  were  some  ^aava^  or  wooden  statues 
of  Pan  in  this  island. 

^schylus,'  speaking  of  Psyttalia,  says — 

Ilay  ifiCarBVii,  *jro¥riu^  uxTfig  tin. 

As  we  approached  the  Piraeus,  Port  Phorop  became  visible,  at 
the  foot  of  Aigaleos.  This  port  is  at  present  known  by  the  name 
of  KXi^o^Xtfuanij  ^*  the  Thieves'  Port ;"  and  the  same  sense  was  desig- 
nated by  its  ancient  appellation.^  A  neighbouring  tower  is  called 
KXc^o-9rup9^9  the  Thieves'  Tower,  and  here  are  some  traces  of  anti- 
quity;  the  remains,  probably,  of  a  small  fort. 

In  two  hours  after  our  departure  from  Eleusis  we  landed  at  the 
Piraeus ;  and  finding  horses  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Speridion,  rode 
to  Athens  the  same  evening. 


»  B.  1.  C.36. 

^  Persse^  y.  447)  8cc,  ^  There  is  a  small  island  qear  Salamis,  a  bad  station  for  ships,  which 
the  dance^loving  Pan  inhabits  upon  the  sea  shore.'' 

3  ^p^y,  Stuart  w31  have  that  the  modem  name  of  this  port  is  lofp^yti ;  but  I  never  heard 
it  called  so ;  vol.  3.  p.  15. 
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ERRATA  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 

Page  3^  line  21,  for  Canidole,  at  the  mouth  oJ\  read  Canidole,  and  are  situated  at  the  mouth  of. 
A,        \2,  for  Apsyrtldes,  from  Apsyrtos,  read  Apsyrtides,  which  were  thus  denommated 

from  Apsyrtos. 
7)         23>  for  to  our  left,  read  on  our  left ;  and  for  to  our  right,  read  on  our  right, 

\9f  note  2>  for  Labeatis,  read  Labealis. 

33^  line    3,  for  histories,  read  historians, 

36,        22,  for  Lanessa,  read  Lanassa, 

37 >  7,  for  pirate  and  his,  read  pirate  with  his, 

37>  note  \,  for  Chroniat,  read  Choniat. 

42,  3,  for  Cheimerian,  read  Cheimerion. 

5\,  line    7>  for  Cheimerian,  read  Cheimerion. 

b3,  I,  for  Caphalos,  read  Cephalos, 

66,  7j  for  Adrian,  read  Hadrian, 

7 1  >  6,  for  Paciandi,  read  Paciaudi, 

71,         14,  for  horses,  read  Adr^f. 

75,         18,  for  f^AtVA  ar^  Me  second  style,  read  trAicA  are  m  Me  second  style, 

79,        26,  for  Straxni,  read  Strani. 
1 03,        22,  for  1^01,  read  ii^i. 
116,        31,  for  XlaAoictfyy  read  n«XaM(i. 
119,  last  line,  for  Meilikos,  read  Meilichos, 
126,  line  3,  for  neglected,  read  neglect* 
127>  note  2,  for  ^a^o,  read  ^aSo. 

147,  6,  for  O  Zcii7i}^f,  read  Tou  £ctf7i]^o^. 

148,  line  last  bnt  one  of  notes,  for  Catacuzene,  read  Cantacuzene, 
160,  line  12,  for  Me  water  for  this  spring,  read  Me  tra/er  of  this  spring, 
150^         16,  for  he  great  Platanus,  read  Me  great  Platanus, 

154,  4,  for  Me  towns,  read  ^Ae  ancteii^  towns. 

172,  7,  for  Ceada,  read  Keadas, 

190,  note  2,  for  ABPAZAMA,  BPA2AB|  read  ABPAZAM,  ABPASA2;. 

200,  line    3,  for  descends^  read  ascends, 

25  ly        24,  for  ^«»t«//«»^  read  ftfffitt/iM. 

261,        13,  for  SijPast  read  Gi^jSai. 

286,  last  line,  for  Heitoi,  read  Rheitoi, 

293,  line   3,  for  comparing  them  with  those  same  marbles,  read  comparing  them  with  the  casts 

from  those  same  marbles, 
319,     .    16,  for  Olympeion,  read  Olympieion, 
329,  6,  for  posticoum,  read  posticum. 

331,         10,  for  seslabs,  read  «/a2«. 
332|        23,  for  pronaos,  read  western  end. 
358,  last  line  bnt  one,  for  trtVA  tee  /)/aii^,  read  fc^tM  Me  tee  plant. 
388,  line   7,  for  caperat,  read  ccsperat. 
476,         11,  for  Soteros,  read  8ofer. 
483,         16,  for  rnu/,  read  m. 
501,         13,  for  caperCf  read  ceepere, 
529,  for  Brauna,  read  Braona, 

584,  1,  for  candelabree,  read  candelabra, 
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94,         ]  9,  for  Koi  fMv  vicof  fo^iois  Mco's^ife^  19 

read  Kai  fuy  v^wp  tpogiM^  Mecrrt^iiof  t^  Ttep9iTjf, 
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